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THE KING’S MUST MiltIJCiOX JL. 


May It Please Your Majesty, / 

We, the ('omrawaionew appointed to examine and report on the present 
condition* of agricultural and rural economy in British Indio, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural population ; in particular 
to investigate :-(«) the measures now being taken for the promotion , 
of agricultural and veterinary research experiment, demonstration and 
education, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the introduc- V 
tbn of new and better crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, : 

dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; (6) the existing methods of 
transport and marketing of agricultural produce and stock; (c) the 
methods by arhkh agricult ural operations are financed and,crodit afforded 
to agriculturists ; (d) the mam factors affecting rural prosperity andthe 
welfare of the agricultural population ; and to make recommendations ; / ; 
availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report our proceeding ; || 
from time to time, desire to submit to Your .Majesty the minutes 
evidence which we have taken up to the 25th erf November 1926 on the* $ 
subject of our Inquiry. ^ 

All of which we most humbly submit for Your Majesty’s i 
consideration. 

LINLITHGOW, * 

Chairman. : 

H. S. LAWRENCE. 

. GANGA BAM. 

3 . 

H. CAL^ 

GAJi 


{ „ ) 
( » ) 
( ) 


( » ) 
{ ,, ) 
( ) 

(Signed) J. A. M kom, 

( „ ) F.W.H. Surra, 

. ' . .A:'; ’titidd 
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TERMS OP REFERENCE 


Generali} , 

To examine and report on tin presort conditions o£ agucultuie and 
rural economy in Butish India and to mil t m ommuuuations tor the 
improvement o! agriculture and tin pi emotion ot tin inline and pros- 
perity ol the rural population 
la particular to mi c stigato 

(a) the measures now hem# taken l< z tlu piomotun of agucultural 
and vetennai} rest ueh, t xnuimmt dcmonsti it ion and educa- 
tion, for the compd it ion of am uullm.il ->t it’stits, toz the intro- 
duction of mu and hitter ciop“ and foi irupioiomnt magricul- 
tural practice dam farming and tlu 1 in dm# ol stock 

(fettle existing methods of tianspozt and marketing ot a_nioiiltuial 
produce ami stock 

p) the mithods hi which agncultur.il opt rat ons arc hnmeed and 
credit aflorded to ignculturist 

(ri) the mun factors a tin ting mi al prospei ltv mil tlu wdfaie of the 
agncultuial jiopulation , 
and to maki rtcoiummd itions 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to make 
reoommeadatzons »c. edm, the existing svstem ol land owner -.hip and 
t m&y 0 df tlu ass sintnt ot lend m<uut md iiug.it ion charges, or 
the existing di\ ion of .lmtioxv* between tlu (.0 emrmnt of India and 
the local (lOiemmint- l)ut the t ommisMon \ dl he at hhuii to suggest 
means whereb} the actiutiis ot the Government^ m India mu best be* 
i*o ordinated and to indicate dilutions m which the Government of 
India may usefulh supplement the activities ot local Governments 


no > 4da~> f i* 
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Part 1 


1. Research. ^ 

(а) Have you suggestions to advance foi the better organisation, 
ad minis tration and financing ot- 

(i) All research aitectingthe welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value oi the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(ii) Veterinary research ? 

(б) If in cases known to you progress is not being made because of the 
want of skilled workers, ox field or lahoratoij facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars. [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a ) ; answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. The purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific investigators in the course of their 
work which are being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] 

(c) ( an you suggest any particular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned 1 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
have experience, please state your views on the following : — 

(i) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient 1 

(n) Is there an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally ? 

(ni) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from the agricultural 
classes 1 

{*'») Are the attendances at existing institutions as numerous as you 
would expect in present circumstances ; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction ? 

(©) What are the main incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture ? 

(vi) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural Classes % 

(ni) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for ; if so, what are they ? 

(mi) What are your views upon (a) nature study ; ( b ) school plots ; 
(c) school farms ? 

(ix) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture ? 

(x) How can agriculture be made attractive to middle class youths ? 

(a») Are there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture ! 



In M’i.iiiMhu *my sellout 1 lor latter educational laril'tus m 
nuiil auas, pi a^o Are you** \ lows for {it) it * uhum^tration 
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(r) t an \ou mu u <‘M pi»*t!a»ds wlaneln vk h r 
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» * india nl t«> 

adopt exTjert advice i 



(d) L \ on are aware <n any MuLlng m ,, . * 

m t’e 

4. u ^ or the 


failure of domoiv*t ration and t u*oj . u mu.*» i . 4 *,»-♦* j o is.itu uUtr*-* 

and indiiat* the raivii" for Mice* or lor a* pn». 

4* Administration. 
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of the aeiuitiM of the Go\cnna m !:i h die or in indhate diw etiutm 
in whicli t!i Ma)\Muiacju uMiu’ «* i* «y in m u lv ? a, ph m eiti** •» r i \ it if > 
of tlie local G >v«nhiu**o^ f 

(M Is it y< i»r opinion that th»» o^jori * ■hpri’h utiowledue required 
in the developing »d ol agii< r urn* ip t' * dile rent iVo\ ino^ could he 
supplied to t ur* tin < \1* i » Innr 4 i’u i » » a 1 prevail h\ iu< reusing 
tlmseu litihc nai'of the tlu\« m pi ni i hum. . ii o, indu ih* riie Upt.s 
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(c) Aic u n MUi4»e<| from the auhidnual .dandpoini with the services 
a Box cled by — 

(i) The Aurrmiutuie! cud V< t* liucry N nice-, 

(ii) JlailwawoHlM enters. 

(Hi) Hotels, 

(i v) 3Ieteoroht.ii al Department, 

(v) Posts, nud 

(ci) Telegraj*hsiue! tiding wireless i 

If not. please iudiunc dinetion* in v »deh yv think the^e Services 
rnhiht be impnn **d or emended. 

5. Finance. 

(а) Wliat axe youi \iev.s as to the steps thm should be taken for the 
better Untuning ol iiLrieulcurul operatic* t and for the provision of short 
and long-term eridit to f uhivators ? 

(б) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivator may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of iaveavi ? 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(a) What in your opinion are : — 

(i) the main causes of borrowing, 

(ii) the sources ol credit, and 

{Hi) the reasons preventing repayment. 
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culture’s bin den of debt ? For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enioice ihe application of the Usurious 
Loons Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

* (c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators niich us bunting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non -terminable mortgages he prohibited ? 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(a) Do you wish Lo suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
eflicieucy attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings % 

(b) Whac a re the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome l 

( c ) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

Pakt Tl 

8. Irrigation. 

(a) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by — 

(i) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

( ii ) Tanks and ponds, 

(Hi) Wells. 

What are the obstacles in your district or Province to tbe extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators ? Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do yon regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve- 
ments ? 

(N.B . — Irrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soils. 

(a) Have you suggestions to make — 

(i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage ox other means, 

not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

(ii) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 
(Hi) for the prevention of the erosion of the surface soil by flood 

water ? 

(b) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, within your 
recollection, have — 

(i) undergone marked improvement, 

(ii) suffered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please give full particulars. 
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('•) What- measures should Government take to encourage the reclama- 
tion of itHMh ot < ultivable land which have gone out of cultivation ? 

10. Fertilisers. 

(a) In your opinion, could greater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertilisers? If so, please indicate the directions 
m which you think improvement possible. 

{!>) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers ? 

(o) What methods would you employ to popularise new' ami improved 
fertilisers ? 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the u»e of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated ? If so, 
what is the result of such investigation ? 

(/) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel ? 

11. Crops. 

(ff) Plea.>e give your views on — 

(/) the improvement oi existing crops, 

(it) the introduction of new crops including i odder crops, 

(in) the distribution of seeds, 

(i>) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(h) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops ? 

(c) Any successful efforts in improving crops or substituting more 
profitable crops which have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in — 

(?) the existing system of tillage, or 

{ > i) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ? 

13. Crop Protection, Internal and External. 

Please give your views on — 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 
of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(n) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection. 

14. Implements. 

(а) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery ? 

(б) What steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implements ? 



IX 


(c) Are there any difficulties which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their dis tribution 
for sale throughout the country ? If so, can you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed ? 

Part III 

15. Veterinary. 

(a) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agriculture or should it be independent ? 

(b) (i) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ? 
Does this system work well ? 

(ii) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

(Hi) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ? 

(c) (i) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this ? 

(ii) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) What are the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection 1 Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand ? 

(/) What are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation ? Is any fee charged, and, if so, does this act as a deterrent ? 

(g) Do you consider that the provision of further facilities for research 
into animal disease is desirable ? 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take the 
form of — 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) the setting up, or extension of, Provincial Veterinary Research 
Institutions ? 

(h) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by — 

(i) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India ? What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for — 

(i) improving the breeds of livestock, 

(ii) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

(Hi) improving existing practice in animal husbandry % 



(fa) Comment on +ho following as causes of injury <o cattle in your 
dis trier — 

(?) ( hoist oeking of common pastures, 

(??) Absence of enclosed pastures, such as grass border" in filled 
fields, 

(???) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leave-* of pulses, 

(it') Absence of green fodders in dry seasons. 

(v) Absence ot mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs. 

(e) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
i> most marked in your district. For how many weeks does scarcity 
ni fodder usually exist ! After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing i at tie begin to thrive ? 

(d) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple- 
menting the fodder supply that would be applicable to vonr district l 

(r) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
’n these matters { 


Part IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

(ft) Can you aive an\ est inrate ol the number of days of work done by 
an average (ultivatoi on Ids holding during the year? "What does he 
do in the slack season l 

( b ) ( an you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries ? Can vou suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time ut the iamiiv which could be established with Government 
aid ? 

(c) What are flu* obstacles m the Wuy ot expansion ol such industries 
as beekeeping, poultry icaiimr. iriut gri/wnm, >eri< nitiu’e, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope making, basket making, (te. ? 

(d) Do y >u think that Government should do more to establish 
industries mnnected with the preparation ol agiicultuial produce lor 
consumption. muIi as oil pressing, sugar making, eoiton tunning, rice 
hulling, utilisation oi wheat draw lor cart 1-1 oard, utilisation of cotton 
seed tor felt, 1 odder, oil and fuel, utilisation ot rice straw for paper, etc. i 

(e) Could subsidiaiy employment be lound by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas l Can you suggest methods ( 

(f) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances : 

(gr) Can you suggest any other measures which might lead to greater 
rural employment ? 

(h) Can you suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health conditions of their own 
environment ? 
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18. Agricultural Labour. 

(a) What measures, if any, should he taken to attract agricultural 
labour from areas in which there is a surplus to— 

(0 areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour * 
and 

(it) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated ? 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population. 

(b) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what are the causes thereof and how could they be removed ? 

(c) Can you suggest measures designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, bv surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation 1 

19. Forests. 

(tt) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instance, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas i If not, state the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(b) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion 1 What remedies 
would you suggest for erosion and damage from floods ? 

(d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the increased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture ? Would the same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land 1 

(e) Is there an < ipening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages ? 

(/) Are forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated 1 Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(«) Do you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory ? 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distribu- 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to which yon refer and describe 
and criticise in detail the channels of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exporter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and whether such intermediary acts in the capacity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Please describe 
mo v 482— 2 



t - u« ihvd In w liu h t ,u*lt trniiMi-tion is financed. or in the case of barter, 

' huh an t> change i» effected. 

(t l»«i y.m \,i-h tit surest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
> < pe. .ai.jul a :iit ultm.il produce may be improved, distinguishing whore 
pi" ib i In t \\e* n prudme destined for- — 

i ) Indian markets f 
lit] I’.xport markets { 

Ji l>o \un think that more effective steps might be taken to place 
. tl e di pi «al of i ulinatoi-’. merchants and traders information as to 
nurkit ( ondiliims, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns : complaints 
,i to Indian produce from wheresoever originating ; and agricultural and 
n ark< 1 imr news in general ! 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

l)o exiting (a) customs duties, both import and export, and (6) sea 
fr* iglits adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cult ivator ? If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

{«) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
i if the eo-operat ive movement — 

(i) by Government. 

(ii) by non-official agencies 1 

(6) Have you any observations to make upon — 

ft) Credit societies ; 

(ii) Purchase societies ; 

(Hi) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

(iv) Societies for effecting improvements — e.g., the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the planting 
of hedges ; 

(r) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 
and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(ci) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery ; 

(r ii) Societies for joint farming ; 

(ntf) Cattle breeding societies ; 

(is) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture 
or with the betterment of village life, hut not specified above ? 

(<*) Where co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co- 
operative irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot he given effect to owing to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you think legislation should he introduced 
iu order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of all ? 

(d) Do you consider that those societies of which you have personal 
knowledge have. In the main, achieved their object 1 
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23* General Education. 

(а) Do yon wish to make observations upon existing systems of educa- 
tion in their bearing upon the agricultural efficiency of the people ? If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between — 

(i) Higher or collegiate, 

(ii) Middle school, and 

(iii) Elementary school education. 

(б) (i) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining their interest in the land ? 

(ii) What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas ? 

(iii) What is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Attracting Capital. 

(a) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(b) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements ? 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

(а) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general well-being and prosperity of the mral population ? 

(б) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators % If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries ? 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

28 Statistics. 

(а) Do you wish to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of — 

(i) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

(ii) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

(iii) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

(iv) collecting information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultural population ; 

(v) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

(б) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading ? 
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Memorandum of work done In the Department of Sericulture in Mysore up 

to the present time. 

Extent and distribution of the industry . — Mysore is admirably fitted by- 
soil, climate and local conditions for silk production. The industry is at pre- 
sent practised over about a third of the area of the State, to the south of a 
line joining Ohintamani, Sidlaghatta, Chikballapur, Kunigal, Mandya and 
Nanjangud, and is slowly spreading northwards. The sericulture of Kollega! 
Taluk (Madras Presidency) is a continuation and organic part of the Mysore 
system. There is practically no part of the State where climatic conditions 
do not admit of extension of the industry ; the only limiting factor seems to 
be economic. The total area under mulberry is about 50,000 acres, the value 
of silk produced is over a crore of rupees, and the industry in its various 
branches supports about 200,000 families. 

Mr. N. Rama Rao. 

B 
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M' *** It i“ ,j »i . - 1 im : r,i « *»i -tik-worm which i** ftoliioliim . anti spins a 
l' 1 * *' ,* h iut.iullv lu-tnm- silk ot t x< client natural 

»k ' )!• M% n won - t- nurdy and biddy re-i-tunt to diMM-o, but i- 

^ m * ? i a" and a nun* producer ot silk in proportion to the 

t * * J i* *»n i ami with ucAohiuc and hirohinc rat o-. U i- how 

< « t t tla **♦ i worn.- in oxi-tem*. 

f * f * * * Vf"Ut ijJiftfjit'* — Sericulture ha- an in. port- 

tit j\** Hi h< ,i h rn ilrural <tormu\ nt tin State. It employ* that pan oi 
f * i *>0*0* ot tc h*m« w hn ii h prcvcntinl hy custom or tcchknicss trout jutrn- 

* m* t . ii il c more -tn niton- work ot the held, and it al-o employ- that part 

0 th *'t »• oi tho r\o* v hah i- Wit unhlled hy the operation oi the season-. 

1 r * tiiot oi net o'- wbnh would oiheru i-t go to waste i- wholly a unim 
i * y »* t » P 1 a- in, nnelV and one may claim lor sericulture all that i- 

* t ! io» -pu t jut,. With this addition, that it is more profitable, a- it turn* 
t eno MMtatu tl'tfimitiai udwina^c- ot climate and natural < audition-. 

\ * i i u* tH* oie*n# n — The vtivut hulk ot M\ sore sericulture is < w f t4it?inty 
to , . * . ohnn . It i- prmti-ed b\ -mall agriculturist-, who. a- a rule, do not 
imp o, p.nd labour, nor <h\uu «»v lu-iveh to rtaihur either time or hoir-t- 
roon c other rc-nurct‘-. They ucnentliv prow their own mod, ami depend 
on tl i ho urn- m»m M.ri< ulttire for clot bin Wand condiments, and for the little 
v\* i ,u whhh hr’irhtui their li\es. Hut it must he mentioned that in parts 
o* tin* >t vtc, -ern ulttire ha- established itself as a main industry in successful 
ne, journal with other occupation-. This state of things is to be found in 
atmo-i all the s ilk-prod n< im» parts <>t rhe country, in the vicinity of large 
market-, stub a- C’h iminpamia, (liikhaliapur, and Kollogal. In tact, in all 
impoitaitt -ericultnnd areas, there is a nucleus where sericulture is the prin- 
< ipal iudu-tr\. It may he noted that the same thing lias o« curred in Japan. 
Th*> ronociit ration seems to take place under the iollowinc conditions. — 

*11 The soil i- more suited for mulberry than for other crops ; 
p2> the population is much greater than the soil can support if used 
for loud crops, and there is in consequence necessity for a quick- 
yielding money crop which can remunerate intensive application 
of labour: 

\tt) vicinity of large towns or important weekly bazaars affords facility 
for selling silk and buying food-stuff s and clothing ; 
i {) there are no competing industries which draw off labour. 

Sericulture practised as a main industry is rather more sensitive to 
external tonditions than the normal form and is therefore the first to suffer 
from untavouruble variations. This is due to the tact that the competition 
ot other crop- vwth mulberry and oi other occupations with the rearing of 
silk-worms is never absent, and makes itself felt when, for some reason, seri- 
culture begin- to weaken. 

it him - flow huhvhhtul tnufriiukhitj — The Mysore rearer has, 
on tin average, halt an acre of mulberry, with which he rears six crops ot 
silk-worms m the year. lie loses or used to lose about two oi these crops 
owing to bad seed or inadequate knowledge and resources, but is able notwith- 
standing to make a net gain oi about one hundred rupees a year. The aver- 
age duration of a crop from start to finish is about six weeks. Apart from its 
im doubt t d material advantages, the industry necessitates a certain amount 
of co-operation and evokes a mental alertness wdiieh is more akin to indus- 
trial than agricultural pursuits. A sericultural village has generally an air 
of life and prosperity all its own. 

lit lory of setkitUurc in Mysore . — In spite of obvious advantages, the 
story of Mysore sericulture is one of vicissitude. In 1866 it had almost died 
out owing to disease or deterioration of silk-worms, and was temporarily res- 
tored by the importation of Japanese seed. The root causes of decay how- 
ever remained untouched, and one or two bad seasons upset this lightly built 
restoration. But the vitality due to favourable natural conditions enabled 
the industry to start with a new lease of life about 1890. It is significant 


Mr. N. Rama Rao. 
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that in this revival the imported worm had disappeared, and the Mysore worm 
emerged triumphant. Once again the industry declined, till in 1914-15, it 
reached its lowest point, w T ith an acreage under mulberry of not much over 
25,000. As a result ot vigorous State action, the decline has been arrested, 
and the growth natural to a healthy industry has been restored during the 
past ten years. 


E on * 


Coakr n c. 


Ft fate action. — The effoi’ts made to protect and develop serioulture are a 
measure of the growing recognition of its importance to the State. Not very 
long ago, the Education Department was entrusted with teaching sericulture 
through the agency of village schools — with no great success. The subject 

was then taken up by the Economic Con- 
ference, and a few trained men were sent 
out for work to sericultural taluks. Each step rendered the scope for advance 
more obvious. In 1913, Signor W. Mari, an Italian Expert, was appointed to 
organise sericulture, but was able to remain only for a year, during which 
time he started a small farm at Channapatna, and made a beginning in the 
manufacture and issue of cellular seed. After Signor Mari’s departure, the 
. . „ . ... uork was continued and developed by the 

.gri'ii ura 1 * Agricultural Committee of the Economic 

Conference, which did much to popularise disease-free seed, and improve the 
methods ot rearing. The causes of the decline of the industry were investi- 
gated, and remedies proposed. The Committee’s labours at this critical period 
in the history of sericulture proved that the situation was not hopeless, and 
indicated the lines of useful action. In 1916, Signor Mari’s services were 
engaged for a second time, and Mr. N. Rama Rao, an officer of the Mysore 
Civil Service, who was Secretary of the Agricultural Committee, was asso- 
ciated with him for sericultural work. Signor Mari was only able to draw up 
a scheme before failing health and the outbreak of the Great War compelled 
him to return to Italy. Mr. Rama Rao was then appointed Superintendent 
of Sericulture in addition to his duties as Secretary of the Agricultural 

Committee. In 1920, the work had deve- 
me t SmiS tl0n ° f S riniltural De * art " loped sufficiently to necessitate the organ- 
men * isation of a Sericultural Department, 

and the transfer of the whole-time services of Mr. Rama Rao as Superin- 
tendent. The new department was associated with the Department of Agri- 
culture as a temporary measure. It secured and utilised to advantage the 
services of Mr. M. Yonemura, a highly qualified Japanese Expert, for scienti- 
fic work, and of Miss E. Sato for reeling. Later on it was possible to replace 
them by members of the department’s staff who returned from deputation 
with high technical training in Europe and Japan, or had been able to 
specialise by association with the Expert in scientific work. 


Classification of xcorh in the department . — The activities of the depart- 
ment have been based on a close analysis of the structure and requirements 
of the industry. Investigation placed it beyond doubt that the instability of 
Mysore sericulture in the past was due to one or more of the following 
causes : — 


<i) Bad or insufficient seed, 

iii) faulty methods of rearing and reeling, 

(in) bad methods of purchase and sale — resulting in £t sweating 73 at 
each stage, 

(if) want of economic stamina. 

That this analysis is in the main correct seems borne out by the success of 
the action based upon it. The work of the department falls under the follow 
ing heads : — 

Education, Expansion, Improvement of seed-supply, Demonstration 
and advice — help in case of silk-worm diseases, Loans, Forma- 
tion. of co-operative societies, Establishment of filature and popu- 
larisation of Mysore silk, Improvement of reeling — machinery, 
and methods, Investigation of markets for silk. 
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1 ' * 4 1 * r* * t / ii * * V The orcanisatiui m the dopunmcm lor 

v * .* "In » uhj* ( ts ,»«. toilmt n * — 

l * « *f * * n * tir.il p,.it- »»t the Mute are divided into tour circle*. each pm- 

* i a h a vv» i id teuirul hum tnpable ot attending to all the ttetivi* 

* * i * m injurum ut m the area allotted to it* These central farms are in 

« m u n ,♦ the charge of officers called Senior 

uwpeetor^, most ot whom have high 
. a >|t rni a] aid t**hu»al qmdiiu utiom. Eat h central farm controls a tmm- 
Ki *' s ahoid mate tarn s. lot a ted at strategic points so as to command the 
mt* * ;urul area. There are altogether ten *uoh subordinate farms. Their 
t’i’ M« ii ts to keep in rlo«e touch with the royts, to secure them their require* 
? » > m the way nt mulberry cuttings. bilk-worm seed, rearing and reeling 
n\ p tame** and loam*. and to advise and guide them, when necessary, to pro- 
uu» ter them aw -tame, ste h a- distmootion, etc., in case of silk-tvorm 
« } uh no* and to render them generally all possible assistance in making the 
n unujs a ou ee-s. 

hi addition to the above, when work develops in a new area sufficiently to 
r* qunv ( oiitinuous attention, outposts are established dependent on the 
tn.ii -t orimiUMd iarm. These outposts are shifted from time to time accord- 
ing to requirement. 

The improvement of reeling, and the filature constitute a separate section 
under an officer entitled Superintendent of Reeling and Filature, with head- 
quarters at Mysore; and the formation. 
r < \ al Bma fe « i ut ip^ and anc j care 0 f co-operative societies is treat- 

v ‘" % ilh * ' ed as a special branch of work, and has a 

Senior Inspector with headquarters at Cliannapatna to look after it. The 
expansion in Chitaldrug district is in charge of an Inspector, who at present 
works in dire< t subordination xto the Superintendent. 

The billowing statement show’s the organisation of the Bericultural 
INepurtment : — 


Direc tion— Superintendent op Sericulture (Headquarters, Mysore). 


Ce-tral 

Farms 


Reeling and 
Filature 


Co-operation 


Expansion in 
Chitaldrug 


(Hoidqmrters 

Mysore) 


Babbur 

Xayakanahaiti 


Mysore 

F 

(S dor/ a/< Fu/ms) 
T. Xaras.pur 
Hok^XaraSipur 
Xag'imar.gala 

(O'dpWs) 
Arkalgud 
Hir*s v ve 
MalvalH 


< HANNA PATNA 

f 6 ’ i*o d m e Fann^) 
Baduli (Seed) 

{0 t*pn**\) 

Mogenah illi 


Kunigal 
Hebbiir (Feed) 


KorAR 

Hindigmal 

bidlaghatta 


The total staff, exclusive of clerical, is — 

6 Senior Inspectors — 4 permanent, 2 temporary. 
20 Inspectors — IB permanent, 2 temporary. 

' 1st class 10. 


A . . ( 1st class 10. 

30 Operates { 2nd olass 20 . 
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The work done by the department under the various heads of activity is 
summarised below : — 

Education . — 

Education. 

16 Long course students. 

6 Short course students. 

26 Panchamas. 

4 Higher course. 

11 Lower course. 

24 Short course. 

33 Panchama students. 

10 Long course (mostly volunteers). 

20 Short course. 

11 Panchamas. 

26 Students in Taluk Schools. 

8 Long course. 

14 Short course. 

No regular course for want of funds. Yet 20 
students in lower course and 3 in higher 
course were trained. 

1 from Hyderabad. 

2 from Coorg. 

Farm School trained 10 people. 

10 Higher course. 

10 Lower course. 

5 Short course in Mysore. 

4 Short course in Channapatna. 

6 Short course in Hole-Narasipur. 

77 Students including 22 in reeling. 

Till last year an allotment was usually sanctioned for scholarships in the 
budget of the department, and it was possible to train men for recruitment. 
The District Boards have always been very generous in giving stipends to 
students from their districts, and have evinced great interest in the encour- 
agement of the industry. Students trained by District Boards have invari- 
ably settled down on their own lands. It is getting increasingly difficult to 
find recruits for the department, for want of trained men, and owing to the 
very low rates of pay allowed to operatives. 

Every farm of the department is a school for practical instruction, and 
profoundly influences rearing methods in the neighbourhood. 

In co-operation with the District Board of Mysore, and the Education 
Department, sericulture has been introduced as an examination subject in 
two selected Middle Schools at Kuderu and Malavalli. The District Board of 
Hassan has also sanctioned the opening of a sericultural class on the same 
lines, at a place to he selected shortly. 

Expansion . — Exact statistics of mulberry cultivation are not available. 
Our ideas of fluctuations in area have to be based on the figures in the Season 
and Crop Reports, supplemented by direct information and verified by first- 
hand general impressions. The export trade in silk* furnishes an index of 
the state of the industry, and the demand for mulberry cuttings and for seed 
cocoons furnishes another indication. There is no doubt that the industry 
has been growing by expansion to the north of the old frontier, and that a 
corresponding strengthening has been going on in the old areas. The years 
1923-24 and 1924-25 were bad years, owing to scanty rain-fall and low prices, 
and in some places — specially where sericulture had become a main occupa- 
tion — there was an immediate diminution in the area under mulberry. That 

* See next page. 


Year. 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 
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«jt oj!l, r more -<*\*>re]\ i> duo partly to its natural rolnM- 
ta*» s'nwn, with which ouu->os react on a uuocrvatno 
« s ho\\o\*>r no doubt that tb-duy the induMrv has grown 
- *< o v, 4 * in I’HI-la. t , ml that dccp-nutod Matrix of 
rah aud. In t-umanug the M’npo bn* o\pun-om tluro 
4 ot tli '•s' au* where tin* olimatio umdttiom are -u< h as 
9-t?\ , bm ivgai 1 must ho had to tin* oumniau* t ond. lions 
Modm^ioM 'I In tv arc pat*v> oi tin* Hau whom popu- 
il * t **_*n blur* and *nm domistu strvuo art* dependent 
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tan tt d i.ihnur » n trndm ui^ -ericultnre hoto is out ot tin* que-nntt. 
n oe o/m r part** v In n* wn«a aro hit.ii owing to the eM^leme ut large 
** d *io vtr >s ’iU t* ids, nnniej, fuciorie*, and workshops; and others 
i 1 .a r* th* m . :e aln adv suitable subsidiaiy industries, which it would 
t \pi I * at *u disturb, Large sHikiih or communities ha\e millions or 
1 1 1 J t.» »»hj# * unas to ono or moio singes of tho industry; and this pre- 
^hir* it * \ists, opposi*H , fairly iormidahb* hairier to expansion. 
I sor a 1 this, thorn is no doubt that tho sericulture of tho Slate ran 


' u oj od to i tout lour tiims its present size, without interfering with 
i * otmr .iunarum, hut merely h\ utilising resources which now go to waste. 
1 la* Pitivasid output < ould easily ho absorbed by India, which at present 
import about m*\ou < rore- oi rupoos worth ot silk and substitutes either as 
,\.in or a*, iabrns. Thi** forecast assumes, of oour.se, that nothing will occur 
m ;m meantime to < urtuil the world's demand for natural silk, and that tho 
d is: a me between -ilk ,unl r.ipm and other textiles will remain more or less 
what it is at prisei t. This by no moan", an improbable assumption. The 
nlumo posirou ut natural -ilk and ravon will be referred to again later in 
:• e report. 


♦Silk export prom Mysore. 


Yeir. 


Stik. Waste. Total ih 

L»khs. 





Yds. 

Lakhs. 

Mds. 

Lakhs. 


bdd-iii 

, 


. 4,011 

25*9 

3,702 

*"2 

26*7 

1916-17 

* 


1,022 

30-7 

.4, <03 

3*3 

34*0 

2927 Is 

* 


. * 4,001 

33-4 

926 

*7 

r&i 

IMvlO 



. ‘ 6,391 

30-0 

2,978 

2 6 

33*3 

191 ‘4-20 




1 59-6 

i 

8,802 

I s*y 

08*3 

l«*2if.21 

. 


. 3,021 

1 37 2 

6,710 

09 

44*1 

pi* 1.22 

. 

* 

. 7, 7110 

77*9 

6,051) 

3*1) 

8 5*8 

* **22-23 

* 

, 

7,3 C 6 

! f3*r> 

! 

3,130 

4*1 

v 7*0 


sapid if . — The development of this section of work furnishes a measure 
of the growth of the department in influence and usefulness. Ten years ago, 
the rearers could with difficulty he persuaded to take 200 layings a year. Tn 
1925-26, we produced 401,056 layings in our grainages, and procured, through 
e-ihiMr swi 0UT se * ecte< * rearers, the production of 

nearly 70 lakhs of seed cocoons raised with 
cellular seed; and yet only a part of the demand was met. To produce this 


See previous page. 
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quantity of disease-free seed, the grainages strained their resources to the 
utmost; and it is probable that the limit with our existing equipment has 
been reached. The demand is so strong that if we quadrupled our production 
we could hardly satisfy it. A feature of the present demand is the eagerness 
of the ryots for the new races. These new races and hybrids, which are a 
result of our experimental and breeding work, represent an increase in yield 
of nearly 40 per cent, and a curtailment of the period of rearing by 4 to 5 
days in its most expensive part. To produce seed of these races on an ade- 
quate scale, it is necessary to have cold storage plant, with which the depart- 
ment has yet to be provided. 

Borne idea of the value of this branch of the department’s work can be 
formed when it is said that whereas formerly 2 crops used to be lost out of 
every 5 owing to bad seed, failures from that cause are now comparatively 
infrequent in areas reached by our seed organisation. 


A word of explanation is necessary about selected seed rearers*. Since 
cellular seed is expensive, and its supply is very limited, it is necessary to 
supplement the work of the grainages — which turn out only cellular seed — by 
, i , , , A a a a carefully planned and controlled com- 

SeUcted faced Reare.s. plain 0 f seed production with the co- 


operation of selected rearers in the recognised seed centres. The basis of 
selection is a good mulberry garden, a disinfect able rearing room, and skill and 
reputation on the part of the rearer. The selected seed-man has to bind him- 
self to rear only cellular layings issued to him from the Government grain- 
ages, and to submit to supervision and control. He gets the cellular seed 
free of cost, his rearing room is disinfected, and he is placed in touch with 
the great body of rearers requiring seed cocoons. We have now 47 seed rearers 
in the far-famed seed centres of Bidadi, Kunigal, and Hebbur, capable of 
producing in the aggregate about 70 lakhs of seed cocoons. Mention mu?i 
be made of a very notable piece of intensive seed work conducted last year 
Mugur, one of the largest silk-worm rearing villages in the State. Time 
consecutive crops had failed owing to pebrine. The department organised a 
systematic disinfection of rearing houses, and supplied cellular layings to all 
rearers. Not a single crop failed. 


The following figures show the growth of the seed work of the depart- 
ment : — 


1919- 20 .... 180,297 

1920- 21 .... 277,862 

1921- 22 .... 326,193 

1922- 23 .... 395,959 

1923- 24 .... 240,901 

1924- 25 .... 390,168 

1925- 26 .... 401,056 


D.F. layings distributed to ryots. 

D.F. layings were issued. 

D.F. layings and 27 lakhs of seed* 

cocoons through Seed Cocoon Cam- 
paign. 

D.F. layings and 60 lakhs of seed 

cocoons. 

D.F. layings and 90 lakhs of seed 

cocoons and 9,000 D.F. layings of 
New Races, (Very unfavourable 
season.) 

D.F, layings (including 12,000 of New 
Races) and 70 lakhs of seed cocoons. 

D.F. layings and 68 lakhs of seed 

cocoons. 


Demonstrations , improvement in rearing , treatment of silk-worm epide- 
mics . — What with the improvement of the seed-supply, and what with the 
example and the educative influence of the farms, the Mysore ryot, especi- 
ally in the vicinity of the department’s institutions, now gets a yield which 
represents a substantial improvement over what he used to get in the past. 
Ten years ago 25 to 30 lbs. was considered a fair yield for a rearing with 100 
layings ; the present average is somewhere about 40 lbs. The record yield got 
anywhere was 89 lbs. for 100 layings of a F x hybrid, near Channapatna. The 
improvement consists in better spacing, a more suitable adaptation of food to* 
stage of development, more efficient methods of cleaning, some attention to 
silk-worm hygiene, and greater care in mounting and harvesting, A very 
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I \ Ik s .tin eh bet n -aated. the small rmrer lias not much et ono- 
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i >’ ti ♦ n, at tie meicy >1 -mall moneylenders who practically squeezed him 
il \ .nil when, is hequenUy happened, the moneylender was also a buyer 
*n * * t* noiH i.tpulK list freedom of sale, and tell into n position of 

dm 1 * llt’i' 11 two oh\onis nnnedies — Slate aid through favmri 

'u a ’ ’n> mg nis.uion ot co-operative credit. Beal lo-openmon suited 
ttt* it Iusmn is a slow growth, and as will he staled latt r, a sound and 
I » on * i, la hit- been made. Government ha\e sanctioned a scheme 

Mi* 11 > nal loans also; in practice, these loans at present provide for long 
tin mm 3 h mi uipital expenditure, while short term loans are as a rule left 
1 * < -n t » u*o am! px irate credit. Formerly the administration of these 
h 1 - w,^ intiiNtoil unnurrently to lo< al revenue officers, and the Superm- 
t *! I ’ 1 * N in ult ure; the revised rules of 1925 vest this responsibility solely 
in tin “Niitulunal Department. The following stitement sets foith the 
aiuo'u 1 oi loans gianled cadi jear- — 


Year. 

1010-17 


No. of loans 

27 

Amount. 

Bs. 

3,060 


1U17-18 


11 

920 


192^-19 


3 

450 


2919-20 


4 

950 


TJ20-21 


21 

4, BSD 


1921- 22 ) 

1922- 21 
1928-21 J 
1924-25 

^ Information 

not available. Loans were 

granted 

under 

^ old rules 

by Revenue Officers. 

10 

2,830 


1925-20 

- 

30 

7,450 


Ml till* 

-Thcie it no 

tl >uhi that sericulture offers 

an almost 

ideal 


nehi t r o-ofni«tioi , and at strangely enough till last jear there was not 
i* 0 - 1 * i a s’ Ju -cinultnie co-operative society. One had been started 
by tW Co- iptrttn k Department some years ago at Sidlaghntta, but it failed. 
Tt wa obvious that e^ i ting types oi society would not do, and that the indub- 
try ruptured a distinctive t\pe, combining short-term credit with supply of 
seed and appliances, technical guidance, and aid in marketing. The work of 
*w h a so net, v is sericulture first, and co-operation afterwards; and dose and 
constant technical direction i-> essential. A type of society suited to Mysore 
sericulture was worked out. Government approved of the scheme, and sanc- 
tioned a special Senior Inspector for working it. They placed a sum of 
Bs. 2, son with the Registrar of Co-operative Societies for being advanced to 
sericultural societies, fen societies were formed during the year in the fol- 
lowing 1 illages, which were prepared for the development fey careful pro- 
paganda : — 

(1) Mangalwarpet, (2) Malurpatna, (8) Chakkere, (4) Mogenhalli, (5) 
Closepet, (6) Sidlaghatta, (7) Thimmasandra, (8> Kudlur, (9) 
Mugur, (10) Karohatti. 
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Most of the^e societieb have stai ted veiy well, and show great willingness 
and aptitude, but have more than justified the anticipation that close and con- 
stant technical guidance is vital, at least in the initial stages. 

Filatute , village and domestic leehng . — A small filature of 12 basins of the 
French type was installed in Mysore in 1922. The object was to train labour, 
experiment in reeling technique, test the reeling quality of cocoons, and fami- 
liarise the silk world with Mysore sericulture. This filature started with 
exporting silk to France and England, and is now devoting itself to the manu- 
facture of high grade silk capable of utilisation in Indian weaving. It is 
slowly educating the Indian demand, and preparing the way for grading up 
the quality of Mysore silk as a whole. It would he very useful if the filature 
were supplemented by a small throwing mill and a weaving establishment. 
The filature is capable of producing about 300 lbs. of silk a month. 


A filature, equipped also with a throwing plant, has been established by 
private enterprise at Bangalore. 

Filatures have undoubtedly an important part to play in raising the indus- 
try by giving a lead in the improvement of reeling, and by preparing the 
.... . » .. _ .. way for superior silk by advertisement 

-igeanc on c$ ie -TMng and securing a demand ; yet the country’s 

silk as a whole can only be benefited by gradually improving the equipment 
and methods of the village reelers. 


Last year experiments were conducted with various types of domestic basin ; 
demonstrations were organised on a large scale, and constructive criticism 
was invited from all eligible quarters. The result of the investigation may* 
be summarised as below : — 


(1) It is essential to the development of Mysore sericulture and even 

to its stability, that the quality of the raw silk produced should 
be improved and made uniform, as to extend the scope of its 
employment in manufactures. At ] lesent, its low quality con- 
fines it to a narrow and comparatively unremunerative market. 

(2) Conditions in Mysoie make it imperative that this improvement 

musrt commence in the villages in close touch with the reaiing 
industry; and it cannot be imposed from outside by the estab- 
lishment of filatures. The improvement of raw silk is dependent 
on the improvement of cocoons by the provision of good seed and 
employment of better rearing methods on the one hand, and the 
introduction of more efficient reeling machinery on the other. 
In Mysore, reeling cannot, without disaster, be dissociated from 
seed production and rearing. 

(3) The reeling machinery should satisfy the following conditions; — 

(a) It must possess all the essential working parts of tho latest 
type of filature basin, which ensure proper size, strength 
and cohesion. 

ib) It must be strong, simple in construction and capable of 
being attended to by the village smith with his ordinary 
resources. 

(c) Its initial cost must be within the means of the average 

village family; its working should demand no special 
skill or expense, and it should exact no requirements in 
the way of furniture. 

(d) It should be portable, and should lend itself to gradual 

expansion by the addition of fresh units, securing fresh 
economies with each expansion. 

*e) While not inferior in efficiency to the best foreign basin, it 
should compare favourably with the village charha in 
cheapness of operation and adaptability to rural 
conditions. 

It is obvious that (b), (c), (d), ( e ) put the foreign basins out of court at 
once. To satisfy these conditions, a basin was designed and patented unde* 
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.a a po— ihle kv » tree u*id aim** ftil employment — for the nrst lime in f 
- a tin* ariith ial m.uirn nt oi hibernating ei^s so as to make thmn hutch h*ko 
i ei lf i« o!imes. 

lb* * \peru 1 1 nt din., work di- lo-cd -onto important. f«u ts. The 
limit- oi improvement hr selection in tlm part Mysore* rare it sell are in -fight : 
it i- not possible to -horten the marina, pound, or to xmire a more piuiitalde 
ratio between the yield of silk and the consumption of mulberry leaves. The 
experimental work has been rich in results of great value to the industry, 
hut to take full advantage of them, it i% necessary to have more gra inage and 
rearing -pace, more and facilities for controlling temperature. The 

rmavrs are anxious to rear the improved seed and seed of higher yielding 
rates, but the department is not at present equipped to meet the demand. 

Oitniviialifw .' — Sericulture has its roots in the economic life of the mun- 
trv. and is ne<e>-ary to its progress and happiness. Improvement of seed and 
technical methods would be barren of result without an organisation that 
se* ures to the workers the full benefits of their labour. Xo industry can pros- 
per without n power of adaptation to changing conditions and without the 
uipsioity to a-similate new ideas. Its progress depends on the readiness with 
which it can benefit by the advance of knowledge, and this requires alertness 
and power oi internal adjustnnnt, or in other words, a broad-based organisa- 
tion ahull can keep abreast oi technical progress, and which can safeguard 
ihe industry by influencing production, and by securing an appropriate place 
iv markets. The organisation tthis is my personal opinion) must begin in 
da village, with a co-operative society or panchayat; the co-operative socie- 
ties, oat t havnts and leading serieuliurists of a taluk may form a Taluk Asso- 
ciation, and the process* of federation may rise through tahik and district, 
till it culminates in a Central Silk Association for the State, capable of repre- 
senting the industry and looking after its interests. Steps are being taken, 
with the approval of Government, to form a Provincial Silk Association, 
which will probably have ramifications extending into taluks. It is neee-.-ary 
also to have a Conditioning IJou-e in the State. 

Summon? of past work . — The chief measures for which the department has 
been responsible aie: — 

(1) Organisation of Government grainages. 

(2) Organisation of aided grainages. 

i3) System of selected rearers of seed cocoons. 

(4) Organisation of supply of mulberry cuttings to aid expansion. 
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(5) Organisation of practical instruction to new rearers and reelers. 

(6) Provision of sericultural loans, 

(7) Concessions for introducing sericulture in new areas and among the 

depressed classes. 

(8) Establishment of filature. 

(9) Designing new types of basin for Mysore conditions. 

(10) Establishing new races and breeds of silk- worm. 

(11) Organisation of co-operative societies. 

(12) Securing co-operation and assistance from Local Boards. 

(13) Investigation of* South Indian markets. 

,14) Concessions for the formation of mulberry topes. 

(15) Introduction of sericultural instruction in two middle schools, in 

co-operation with the Education Department. 

Programme of work for the future. — The programme of work for the future 
will not only have to maintain progress on the lines already established, hut 
will have to provide for the following important developments: — 

(1) Establishment of cold storage plant in the Central Farms. 

(2) Investigation of The requirements of Indian silk manufacturers and 

adaptation of Mysore raw silk thereto. 

(3) Organisation of trade, and the establishment of suitable centres of 

distribution. 

(4) Standardisation of Mysore silk and establishment of a Conditioning 

House. 

(5) Formation of local silk associations which are in quick touch with 

all branches of the industry and their affiliation to a Central 

Provincial Silk Association. 

(6) Development of sericultural co-operation so as to embrace every 

part of the industry. 

(7) Legislative control of seed production and of epidemic diseases. 

(8) Protection for Mysore silk. 

This work has been and is being done in Japan, and is equally necessary 
here. The work requires more staff and more equipment and is of a magni- 
tude to tax the energies of the department for the next twenty years. Later 
on, it may be possible to transfer some of the functions to local bodies retain- 
ing only scientific work and control in the department. 

Conclusion. — There is evidence of an essential change in the outlook of the 
Mysore silk industry. Till quite recently, we were in secure possession of the 
South Indian market which took our average saleable output, however coarse, 
provided only it was cheap. The combination of cheapness and badness held 
our industry in thrall, but kept it alive. Now, things are changing. Better 
reeled foreign silks, and artificial silk, and with its cheap glitter-irresistible 
to the untutored eye have invaded the traditional markets, and are fiercely 
competing with Mysore silk. One usually reads in foreign journals that arti- 
ficial silk — or rayon as it is called-— can never displace natural silk, and so on; 
and this is no doubt true, but with two important provisos — viz., (1) the 
natural silk must be a high grade article, like what is imported into Europe 
and America, (2) the consumers must possess sufficient enlightenment to know 
what they are buying, and to know both what artificial silk is and what it is 
not. In India where much of the natural silk is reeled in a low grade, and 
where a large proportion of the consumers look upon rayon as a durable 
foreign silk possessing the advantage of cheapness, rayon (foes displace, and 
is displacing real silk. In the long run, a better knowledge of rayon may 
confine its employment within just hounds ; hut it is possible that this know- 
ledge may come too late to save Mysore sericulture from irremediable injury. 
There is evidence that in Mysore, the very home of silk, a large proportion 
of the looms which formerly employed only real silk, now take rayon, and 

) 
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'hat ray*»n fabric# are penetrating into middle claw borne*. Usually, bd 
*■> i ’** 5 'r*< ting the output of tills, mi## lit priw; but but yi»sr th# 
induttr* suffered i mm th# double nil of had season and low prices* TWr# 
to b* • 1 4. .ii hi that on*' of the tftiinw of tbit abnormality it th# ittrraiuu 
nt T*yim. Otic* bat only to know that th# imports of rayon, into 
b*w* iiureawwl from 19 4 lakh* of rupee* in rain# in IMS? to 
hsU-.H •! r uj^oh in HOT* to realm* tho magnitude of tbit tnanata to our silk 
*rdu%try Th# trorliTa production of rayon in this period him grown from 
7:* 4 indium pound** to 1<V5 million jumnih ; and nuirh of the *rruim>lat#d 
capital and disciplined wk ill of some of th# most progressive countries in th# 
worsd arc tit; ruling themselves to increase, improve and cheapen thin product, 
Wi?h proper direction and improvement th# natural silk industry might to 
n».# ahot# tb# phut# of direr! conflict with dm giant organisation *by prndu#* 
ttvg a high duo fibre which supplies a distinctive demand which w ill not accept 
a substitute ; hut in a cottage industry practised by lb# ryot chuw*, adjust, 
uiriit to Urn tnndttiniia is a very slow proves* indeed* and in th# meanwhile 
th# industry it*e!f may suffer bating harm, Experience shows that our 
ryots ar# mr tenacious of sericulture m long m any hop# is left; but one# 
they or# driten from it, nothing will i tidin'# them to take it up again. In 
fact , ihr places where sericulture one# existed hut exists no more, seem blight 
#d with a nirw against ita revival. The reason is, that each acre which goes 
out *d mulberry ta n lm# in capital a I on# of over a hundred rupees, and the 
wrench in economic life resulting from the U*?w of an established occupation 
paralyses the spirit of enterprise, And ibis is a loss which Win on a sp#ei 
ally poor, hardworking class of people. 

There ran he im doubt that mtr ‘•ilk needs protection against foreign wilk 
and m.'fv v|ms i.dli against rayon. This j\ not the pine# for dfaruminn of th# 
siihpM, i ; »t may suffice to sav that tin? Hoard of Agriculture recorded it as 
their considered opinion that : — 

In view of the growing mmirnm to th# milk Industry from th# competition 
of foreign silks and silk goods on th# on# aid#, and of artificial tsISk mud arfcift- 
« ial silk goes is on th# other, it is essential that strong mmnwtm should be 
taken b*r the protection of th# industry/* 

Apart from this, it is etpinlly essential that Mysore should produce cocoon* 
nt h'ss cost by employing better seed and improved method*. produce better 
silk* by employing mere efficient and up-to-date machinery, and standardise 
prcgliK firm bv adapting it carefully to markets. All this is necessary not only 
for imprnt einciit hut lor survival, A Silk A snot da turn with ramification* reach- 
ing out into taluk* and centres of production, and a Suite Conditioning House 
i## m absolutely essential to safety. 
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Oral Evidence. 


9023. The Chairman: Mr. Rama Rao, you are Superintendent of Sericul- 
ture in the State of Mysore?-*- Yes. 

9024* You liar© provided the Commission with a very interesting memo- 
randum on the work done in the Department of Sericulture in Mysore* It 
is very complete, but there are a few questions which I should like to ask 
you. The first deals with co-operation. Have you had a long experience 
of the cooperative movement in Mysore State?— Yes. 

9025. Are you a believer in co-operation in connection with sericulture? 
— I am a sincere believer in it. I think co-operation offers the only solution 
to most of our difficulties. 

9020. On the credit side, does sericulture call for any capital on the 
part of the cultivator? — Practically no capital. 

9027. So that, these co-operative societies have not dealt with credit 
to a great extent? — Not to any great extent. Sericulture is not a capitalist 
industry, that is what I mean when I say that sericulture calls for no 
capital; but the serieulturist is frequently in need of small sums of money, 
and that is where a co-operative society can come to his assistance. 

9028* Would you let the Commission have some amplification of the state- 
ment on co-operation which begins on page 8 of the memorandum ? Can 
you tell us the scope of these societies? What exactly they do for the seri- 
culturist? — They practically help the serieulturist in every stage of his 
operations. They purchase seed for him; they find mulberry cuttings for 
him, because he has to plant mulberry before he does anything else; they 
find disease-free seed for him ; they find technical guidance for him; they 
help him to market his produce ; they lend him small sums of money when 
he is in need of such help, and if he wants to reel his cocoons they help 
him to do so. 


9029. So that their credit work is really confined to the supply of seed 
and appliances on a credit basis, with an occasional advance of money If 
the serieulturist is in immediate difficulty?— That is so. It is essentially a 
short-term credit. The money is never lent out for longer than three 
months ; the usual period is 45 days; but supposing that through no fault 
of his own the borrower is unable to repay the money within that term, they 
g;rant him one extension. The longest term for which mousy is left with 
any borrower is three months. 



9030, Normally for only one crop?— That is the position, but if the crop 
is lost through no fault of the borrower, he gets time until the next crop is 
ready. 

9031. I want you to give the Commission, if you trill, a 
you go about establishing a co-operative organisation in & viHagi Which is 
taking up sericulture for the first time. Where do you get your expert ad- 
vice from? — It is very difficult to get a village to take up sericulture for the 
first time* A co-operative society can only be started in a village where 
sericulture has been established for sometime. You must have a sufficient 
number of people practising the industry, and even then there is difficulty 
iti starting ' if cb-^^ative sornety. ' Though sericulturists aroused to practi- 


cal co-operation, 


as Mis up to them associations of eo-bp&M * 

A? _ t v * *31 HBCSV 1 JL._ L* aajrtuwi',.' 


tive societies that have failed. Mid that kind of thing. We have to convince 
-them that they have been co-operating with one another, without knowing 
that they have got common aims which can beet be met by o0“— 
and then we have to get together a number of people who can 
and start a co-operative society. It is very difficult to statiM 
would set start erne in a village where r — ' * 

«'.v, 
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I mu concerned to discover from y on t if 1 can, who it b that |«r*>* 

* i«1ch the Uh hmcttl ad% uv, which b one of the .service*. n* < ording to t\m 
memorandum, whu h the < mop* iuuu* society muter* to it* m* mh< r* 1 In 
s# ricubure Department provide* it, A Hericultuu* Society is started h\ the 
Si*ru alum lUpwitment, m consultation with thw Department of iVopefiB 
too .n 1 ih* Bchniial udvnre b tutUBhed In the Seruultui* D«p<ott« mu 
to vt in wnu. But the' sericulture < n»Mpcratn« so* u t> is nUo lujut <t 4 to 
m stim inn )hp m leunhet to undergo tratmtiyt in the tn *>t (»»o'*n 
i u i * inrm, 

D**t, What in the system of management of these Micmtuv®— The U ,»u- 
eiftl eide of the management b done lv the Kegfotiar of Co operative Sex ie~ 
he thot B tlit otfuet in t barge nt the C'o-<»porntn* Dopaittncnt and th« 
to hnu al operation* are MipurBed by the Sericulture Department, 

DM1. So that member* of the society do not manage the society *— It i 
tin guidance that 1 am speaking about. All that the member* can do then 
*a» ci »mra;»d to do. hut their i* u good deal that they cannot do in the 
pr» o M *tau ot thuijv. and there \\\* come lo their a^Btance and do that 
tor tin in. * 

*+'4“* tin* oil b tin old* -t >uut*"ful .society that is working at the 
i * * * nt - It b a* *ut 1* n oaths old. 

* h . Do you look tonwml to the day when tln\se wuuetie* will he able to 
pi aid** ihu<B»4\i> wnh elhucm management and a Do provide themaeh m 
w.,a tc hm* al mil u % I am umndenr they will he able to do it after ttmue 
i\p»'aiee is gamed, hut it tala** time; 1 think it will take hie bob, 

40 7, Would you cute to jnu the Conani^wn the total hguie m you? 
h id ^ i on a< o* m <a s«iJcu»tTiur — 1 can give tin he tiro apjnovu a* h m 
spend altugctlnr about HS. on the outrage and we g* t hoc x **ma* ot it 

m tin* way oi returns. 

Pi ‘ K How much do you got back? — About Rs. 10,000. 

?K) <**. N* that you hove a nit average expenditure oi about IU. 73AND~- 
W; the hguree are approximate, 

i* Ph \\ hot b tin total population interested in *eru winner- ibM ‘W 
ha e*. 

{‘Oil. IK. II frh r. In then two unmoraiuU ot one plate you mu 
tor da * anti m anotl » r you >ay L^MMh people. Which i* corns i r- The 

*% oi i l* tit i;.,'t,uh4 i a* t n.ini . 

t*» \J Wlurh one h your.sr— The big out, 

7 hi' * hainnuh: And that i- the * orreet one, i> ii - 
, * i I. ih . U M* : What proportion t>i yeur population wunht tin* * 
*Jt> , h u.i.iH* «» i umpn-er — It would be about one-eighth oi oui total popnu- 

tiO 

,* \ m . J * f Con you Kni ate the total value ot the industry 

t * * t i m, .• ih«mni\e*t — W % \ would estimate it at over a crorc ot 

t < t * * mat ** a foiButamv climate. 

‘<*p, li,tu you c oi'iuleied the possibility oi the extension oi tkB uaiufr- 
u> to ureas ui IkitBh India not at present engaged in sericulture r— >»o, 
\*ol7. Do you know the condition* ot the industry in Britihli holm-— 1 
know ot the condition** in *<oiuu partf* ot British India; I have seen some- 

thing ot mo industry in Bengal, hut not much. I know rather more about 

the industry it* Koliegal in the Coituhutorv district ; tint is pine tically a 
continuation ot our aerieukuml urea, 

* Appendix L 

f Not printed, A memorandum on fire Bilk Industry o/ Mysore by Mr. 
F, h* Silva oi the Bangalore Silk Filature. (Qovenment Press, Bangalore^ 

vm> 
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904$. Does the Bengal sericultnrH: use the same worm? — It is noc the 
same worm. fhe usual worm reared in Bengal is smaller than the Mysore 
one; it spins a smaller, flimsier yellow cocoon; ours is light green; the 
Bengal one is tailed Nisiri . 

P0I9. Is the iood-supply oi the Mysore worm confined entirely to the 
mu 1 1 wrry ?- - Eni i rely. 

IMThK Is the mulberry crop liable to failure for any particular reasons ? — 
There «ne a tv a minor posts, but there has not been any serious one, so 
tar ti, f am aware. Generally, the difficulties experienced in mulberry culti- 
vation are found to be connected with the water-logging of tho soil or other 
causes. 

d/r. ( <th*nf: fs it bush mulberry or tree mulberry that you culti- 
vate m Mysore ? — The diminution 5 * merely cultural; there are mulberry 
tiws aho in Mysore, but our usual method of cultivation is bush, and even 
?u budt mulberry there are two or three varieties of cultivation practised; 
U method adopted m tsuh uh‘ d< pends on »he amount oi inigation avail- 
an! ‘ 

I hr t'huumtui: Mmv long does a mulberry plantation, once plant- 
ui, Ust *- I he plantation is ren mud once in 20 yews, 'There xh no need to 
do it. I think, with proper cultural method*, but v>q have no experience. 

Dm* tin* mulberry plantation rvpxesent ait important capital from 
the s#-rn nliurist’* angle.”'— -Certainly ; it takes about 'He*. 100 to establish 
out* acre of bush mulberry. It is not invested all at one time, but when 
mulberry has been established on about an acre of land, it represents about 
Rb, 10(1 of capital. 

IM&34. Is the credit to carry the sericulturist over the earlier periods of 
his planting provided by the co-operative societies? — There are not enough 
co-operatha aoiieties to protide money to any appreciable extent. 

1*053. Do yeti aim at that? — No, I do not. I think that the serieultural 
co-operative societies had better confine themselves to short-term credit for 
the periodical operations connected with the silk-worm rearing industry, 

$060. Credit in connection with mulberry would require long-term cre- 
dit?— Yea. 

9057. In your view, is the competition oi artificial silk with natural silk 
increasing?— I have made enquiries which tend to show that the competi- 
tion of artificial silk is being felt, and it is bound to increase, but I think 
it is only a temporary phase. 

9058. On what do you base that view? — On the fact that artificial silk 
can never for any length of time compete with real silk, because it has cer- 
tain points of natural inferiority which cannot be overcome. Yor instance, 
:t has got a lustre, which makes it easy to detect that it is not the real 
article but only an imitation ; for another thing, it has not got the necessary 
teiiaile strength especially when moist, and it does not take cmfe&i ctyes as 
well as natural silk does. 

9059. The tensile strength of the artificial silk and the durability of the 
finished artificial fabric have improved a great deal of recent years, have 
they not?— They have improved a good deal, but they can never come up to 
that of real silk unless, probably a higher class of raw material is used than 
is employed at present, and that would raise the cost. The most important 
point in favour of artificial silk is that it satisfies certain tastes and that 
it is cheaper than silk. I would add there is a distinctive demand for 
natural silk which artificial silk can never supply. Artificial silk has cer- 
tain points of inferiority which cannot be removed without raising the coat 
of production so much that the advantage of cheapness would disappear. 

9009. How about the relative price of the fabrics in India to-4ay? Is 
there a wide gap in price between the real and the artificial?— gap k 
feiy wide; I am speaking of the fabrics which our women wear; a good silk 

? 
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ftibir annbl toit It*.. 70 lor a puvt* of i> yards, wht'xvas a fairly colourable 
in nation of n miirmlnr sire would rovt about Hs. 15* 

UM L That is a very mark**! difference?— 1 Yes, a very marked! differ* tie*. 

•* 4 ~- Hato >ou hopes of reducing the cost of production of the rial silk? 
— I u*\*u 

' < *• l>o yaw think it might ho prmiblo to reduce it to aw important 
think «*o; I «m Impvlul that vs it h belter orgAiiwAtion, the im» 
t rovemoiit of mr shi! supply and the improvement ot our reeling, tie might 
W at*V to nxiixce at by about 30 per cent, 

i#*D. An mmh its that? — Yes; as much as that* 

!>* ♦ That means reducing the mortality of the worm considerably ; does 
at m*t r Yes, ami also mortaring the silk eowUiit oi the cocoons span by 
the wnrni, 

9t#& Do the epidemic disease*, which do so much damage tn the worm, 
in cyuesr-1 hare not noticed any periodicity about the occurrence of 
thr^c # judemn b hut tin \ are mo-t severe when, lor u am of rain or other 
reason*, tin Lippis *»t *iik»wnrm loud is seamy or ot poor quality. 

*4? ft it sour v»w that your knowledge now enable jou to keep in 
<tu* k the known diseases rd the silk-worm?— It certainly does. 

#* *k 1 supple that the business of sericulture is a traditon of long 
standing in certain communities in the State, Is it very difficult to persuade 
d.vii ahuh lum» not Icon ac< ustomed to the practice of sent ulturc to 
Nike i* ip* 1 h.no i ot i* ***I thi* about the extension ol aer multure, that it 
guar* > * \t# ,u* i«\ ou rtlnu ; them i** an crea win u* scru ulturc in ^tahh di- 
ed mid it spteads from that area. 

tWh From village to village?— Yes, from village to village* You cannot 
easily plant a sericulture colony in a place where sericulture has not been 
VAtruil cm ladure ; it is very difficult. Sericulture is slowly extending in 
Mysore, mid it is extending from old areas to new ones. We made i>ome 
i <fnm to introduce sericulture in places where conditions seemed suitable 
hm w here it had not been practised before j we are interesting people, but we 
un not *•!!<«*♦ d m Milking thun take up the industry. 

^Cu. You have never had a Micee^ful effort of that sort ?— I would not 
sst> never; but it m very difficult w ork ; we feel we had better devote our 
short* to some more useful lines* 

>i >7L Can you think of a cam where \<m have intrnduud -ei i< ulturc with 
-u* » v* in a new area? --Tvs i'hualdrug. 

* 72. That is the only case? — Yes. 

H»7*k H'jw rio jou go about establishing the c e new commumtits? — I 
generally satis ty in > sell by experiment that the conditions there ore suit- 
all#* I pku.t i% »im til urea with mulberry, and send clown a man there with 
*’jk-ttunu m ed ; after he had reared them there through all the seasons of 
tin \ * ur and I am sat tailed with the results, 1 interest some influential local 
man to take up the industry. I tell him he cannot expect to get very rich 
himself immediately, but that he will be serving the community by showing 
them a way to some lucrative profession. Then, T help him; I give him the 
service* of a trained operative from my department who works there a 
couple of seasons ; and then the industry slowly spreads, i find in the begin- 
ning that I have to buy the rearer’s cocoons ; he does not know what to do 
with them. Generally I place him in touch with markets, I iad a market 
for his silk, but later on he is able to do all this for himself, and then the 
busing requires no more attention from me than only to see that the man* 
gets good sued from time to time. 

9074. Are you constantly training assistants who, In their turn, will he 
capable of going out and demonstrating P— Yes $ I have been doing it. 
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And T suppose you find it is very important that you should not 
advocate the taking up of sericulture in areas where it is not likely to he 
successful ; you have to be very careful not to have a failure?— Yes, 

9070. You experiment through one season before you make up your mind 
to recommend it? — T have .sometimes experimented through more seasons 
than that ; bur one season is the minimum. 

9077. In villages which have taken up sericulture on an important scale, 
how does the industry fit in with the normal business of the farmer? — I* 
does not interfere with it at all; it only employs the spare resources of 
the farmer’s home; that h to say, the time that would otherwise go to 
waste, the time during which the people would otherwise be idle. 

9078. Tn your view it is an ideal spare-time occupation for cultivators 
in this country? — Yes. 

9079. Can you say in your experience that the taking up of sericulture 
has not had a bad effect on the ordinary cultivation of the cultivator's 
farm? — Emphatically that has been my experience. Far from having a bad 
effect, it has improved the general cultivation also by placing the cultivator 
in possession of funds which otherwise ho would not have commanded. 

9080. And going about the country, do you think you notice that sericul- 
turn! areas are better cultivated areas? Do you go so far as that? — Yes; 
the sericultural areas are generally more densely populated; they are better 
cultivated. T would not claim for sericulture the entire credit for the better 
cultivation; it might be because the land is more fertile and there are more 
people to work it; but I have found as a rule that sericultural areas are 
very well cultivated, 

9981. On what sort of scale does the small cultivator proceed? What 
area of ground do yon recommend him to plant with mulberry? — That would 
depend upon how many working people he has got at home, for that practi- 
cally sets the limit to the extent to which an ordinary household can prac- 
tise sericulture. 

9082. What would an ordinary household consist ofP — A husband, a wife,, 
a grown-up son and two little children; such a household can manage about 
half an acre of mulberry. 

9083. What would that half acre give them in terms of silk and value? — 
If it wm good dry land, unirrigated land, what we call koshki in Mysore, 
it would give him Rs. 100 net profit. 

9084. Sir Thomas Middleton: From which the cost of family labour would 
be deducted? — It would, for purposes of accountancy, but it costs him no- 
thing because otherwise it would go to waste. 

0085. The Phatrman : It is a spare-time occupation, so that although for, 
purposes of accountancy you wotdd deduct the value of the labour, m fact 
it is a net gain? — It is a net gain. 

9080. The Baja of Patlakimcdi: What are the factors you take into con- 
sideration before introducing sericulture in a village?— I would see whether 
there was spare labour in the village ; whether there was any subsidiary occu- 

? at ion which had already established itself there; I would take care that 
do not disturb any occupations which have already been found suitable to 
the locality, and I would satisfy myself about the climatic conditions. 

9087. So, you generally choose big villages densely populated? — It is no^ 
the population of the village I consider so much as the population of the 
locality* 

9088. Do you have Taluk Development Associations under the Mysore* 
Government? I see they are doing very useful work in other parts Of India? 
—The local bodies have been doing very useful work in Mysore, and we re- 
ceive a good de*l of help from them. We have got the District Boards* we* 
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ti» )ui'.v Taluk Hoards tmrmrh, hut now wc h»m> v illngc pmu h 
Dp Taluk BoArtk Inn wg hwn abolished, The hvul bmlns help it*', 

* D*» +ht v look into the question of prmnlmg npricukurists with homo 
uj In tf i< * Ye* , that *** a %vry important item r>t work with them ; tho 
Dj tui* H Mrtb take a gr*ut deal vxt interest m that, 

» Do thin uni'iilt \»m «ouMnutl\** Yi *: «e are generally putted to 
iiU * 4 their itn* toy* nut we are generally co-opted to the MiWommitt* e* 
*uit« h deal uth Momuiuc I))!<miuik, 

Wlmjii dn \ u\ hifht n vpimobh* tor *ood dtotithutiuii *• Ooi* h ♦ t. 
*W**\ Hu* deportment itself ?««Yes, 

**f*> k Ton do not entrust it to tun tillage orgnnoatimt * AXk ie 10 - 
pp» rati vo M>riotk‘H exist, there are about eleven of them in exist* u e n*w, 
up t md mer the distidastum ut mh d to them; others me our farms of 
w he h there are a vitxmh t distributed over the m rimlture area , as* utile* d 
a i *innl dep ds, rbe farm offuern go among the farmers bonk indent# tor 
se* d mil H»nd ns a unwiUdatul indent, 

'si m, 3/t, /f: Who go* «u the \ dlages*—'! iu p ople alio manage 

or turne* Time are a u»*iiih*r of tnrnw distr*huU d out ihe <us*. and 
nato /m mmi m ihuigo of them, 

*t e » "v Mf u t»i < barge nt the Oou rument farms Yes 
'* f *d. ! f » W*m «/ frnhil iMrtb’ What are the tull-known subsidiary in- 
dn n •* oi tin a multtirM* m addition to this?- -nope-making, mat-neav- 
in * **p« s*r> % an»l in -oi* e phots cattle-breeding. 

« C. Ut our.-e *.* multure does not interfere with any of these;— Vo, 
{*<*%, in dry land, tv hat in the richest crop jou ran grow in tin -e pan-*? 
- Mulberry, 

'HW, Do you not have ground-nut?-— We do have ground-nut, 

PloO. Compart d with , sericulture, considering the expenditure and trouble 
which one ha* to undertake, how does it stand in yield?— It is nowhere near 
jcrii ulture. 

idol. Can* you give a rough idea of the difference of percentage between 
ihe two v -“l i an give you very accurate figures about sericulture, but my 
impre^mn about ground-nut cultivation may not he so accurate. The re- 
turn man scnuilturo is about Rs. '21 H) an acre cm dry land, provided 
the land is suitable; here ground-nut in not grown on dry hind 
ot the -a me quality as that on which mulberry in grown; I think the return 
trow ground-nut is .somewhere between Its. 30 and Rs. 45 an acre. 

*dit\ Dots \our department co-operate with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment r- «M> department is under the general control of the Director of Agri- 
omne. ami m regard to scientific work I get a good deal of co-operation 
p*»r , the Agricultural Department. 

You work m harmony with that department; you consult each 
oi h» r "Absolutely. 

tHH|, Kir !!* nr#/ [jurtnu't: Are you still Secretary of the Agricultural 
Cwi»!»f*t4X>? — No. 

Plo 1 ), You were so? — I was m for two years. 

JVM, The IZuia of l\uh*ldmnU: Why do you not try castor as one oi the 
tr<fp useful tor the worms to fwd upon?— Mulberry silk-worms do not eat 
f aster h ave6. 

P107. There h a variety in Bengal which does so? — Yes, the Eru 
91CW. Do they not do well in this climate?— They do well but they are not 
m good value for the work done in rearing as the worms that feed on mx&* 
berty. They are not generally reared where mulberry silk woraw can be 
reared, 

iHOB. Even If you take away the leaves of castor the plant still bears 
frais, so that the agriculturist will be getting a castor crop and he will be 
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benefited by sericulture also. So, I think it is a thing which ought to be 
thought oL You have not considered that point? — I have certainly con- 
sidered it. I have viewed it irom. this point of view; the limiting factor, 
as» 1 have said, is the amount oi spare labour available in the home, so that 
industry is the most suitable for the home which furnishes the best return 
tor the labour : the rearing of the mulberry silk-worm is more profitable 
than the rearing of the Eri silk-worm. I tried Erl silk-worms when I was 
a revenue officer. 

9110. You have actually experimented ytpon them? — -Yes. 

9111. Su Juauz Mat Ken ha: Bo you suffer a good deal irom pebrino 
disuse <d silk-worms m Mysore r — we do suffer a good deal. 

911*2, Are you aware ol the work done on that subject by Mr. Hutchinson 
at l > usiir-*Yes, 

*91 hi Bid you consult him on the matter? — He had been invited by the 
Mysore Government at my instance. 

911 1. You are \ cry optimistic about the possibility of artificial silk de- 
ckling and natural -ilk again taking its place. Do yon really believe that? 

- -1 did nut put it in such general terms, or if I did, 1 did not express myself 
turns tl>. 1 did uu& &a> that artificial silk would decline; 1 said that arti- 
ficial sdk would cease to compete with natural silk, that is, natural silk 
would ri-e to a plane where it would avoid direct conflict with artificial bilk 5 . 
thnt l- what 1 meant, Ju*>t now, the competition of artificial silk makes 
natural silk decline, I said this was a temporary phase of things. 

9 Ho. You think things will balance later on t~~~ Yes; when the quality or 
our natural silk improves, artificial silk will not be able to compete. 

9116. And the price comes down? — Yes, that would help. 

9117. Pro/. Gang ul re: Do you know of any tract in Mysore -where ordin- 
ary culthution has beui rtpluul by mulberry? — In every sericultural dis- 
trict there is a tract where silk-worm rearing has become the chief occupa- 
tion and not merely a subsidiary occupation, 

9118. There is that tendency? — It is not a general tendency; it depends 
on certain well-marked local conditions; if those conditions exist this thing 
happens ; it begins as a tendency and finally it becomes an established fact* 
but if depends on the existence of certain conditions. 

9119. Instead of growing a foodcrop, he would grow mulberry?-— Yes, if 
tho soil ib more suitable for mulberry than for foodcrops. 

91*9. Is there not a great possibility of the expansion of the industry 
in Mysore?— I think so. 

9121. Why do you not start sericulture in your Mainad tract)? — Because 
there is not enough population there. 

9122. Scarcity of population ?— Yes ; and I think in certain parts of the 
aiea the air is too moist. 

9123. So that the pressure of the population on the land is a factor? — 
Yes. a very important factor; I would say probably the most important 
factor, after natural conditions. 

9124. J>r. Htfder; Is not your Mainad tract devoted to other crops such 
m coffee and other more valuable crops? Ts there enough land for mulberry 
cultivation?— There is enough land available lor mulberry cultivation if the 
people want to take it up, for they have large areas of waste land. 

9125. The Baja of Paihikimtili ; Where you encourage sericulture in a 
village, do you see that that village reserves a certain area of land to grow 
their foodcrops? — X do not need to see it, for the ryot does it for himself, I 
tell him that sericulture is a good thing in the locality, and then I leave it 
to his good sense to see in what area he can afford to put in mulberry. We* 
cannot interfere to any great extent with the operation of economic Jaws ; 
he consults his own convenience ; we merely tell him what is good. 
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i* » ef H * N 4i ' It Oms itoubh at meeting the d« man I 
jf r i h \ |* ** hU t » v h# t. *» iuui h et that diffn n»t> It h i««»t 

* 0 m*h »* *»t <’ .*?> i *ui* 4 h*j «hi h i empeFi »l u* to | r ^ In * 

to' e*? tf p* u > «M. HtHiflM*, s» len** as He hate the im .i <* to pnn h*»«c 
OO i * « u #d*tns* g<t sltiiM 1 hi main thing is la ptadme the mast 

\ i I * * t ihlt.g * * I At 

0 » * Vu’i won* I <tf * n 4 njmn un$ i*nmu *• N»*t imparting item it»rt;gn 

o uni net* in 1 tat i.i till* *vii ante* . \*u # * whir* t* i **| asi h u*n ba Lad tr *m. 

3ltK Import,!*; nap* eih*i p.m* »d ImhA'—Yes. 

M» h I 1 ' /. <» r > *n * * 1< H \un .♦*<# tins unjustly u«ot dtt hxwig * «. 

31 *W. You wiy in thin tmmoiamlum that atm at the rmuons tun On* de- 
its mr »t»t»n ai mik-warm^-Yes* 

k1.il A ml >44 imparted d*»|MU<u*e Mlk-ttonns, did you not' Xu «, 

1*1 Ail. Then >i*n go an ta &.i> that this Japanese race ojf Mik-wm ms has 
finally r* phu ini by the indigenous r*uv? —Yes, 

01. hi. Yon m*.v dc$*<?M mi * 1> upon your indigenous race*. Is that *of— 
Yep ot umtHM h<\ nr«t nmduttug e\p< nmcnis to w whilur it is j*m*ihW 
to unprme h> i ro^-buvdmg, and no are also toxuhu ting i xpi rimeiiH with 
pure tumgn rinse. 

#031. Hun* \ou ti led any oth* r i so es except the Japanese? Htv^ you 
tried the From h hands I lux e t nod From h seed; l have tried both French 
sad „•< t trom Fraim* and Fuuuh m*m! irom Kashmir; I have tried Italian 
mnl. A n pa in so hs»#|, Chtiit n , f have also tried the Miula^ast air ra« t* 
«an \ tin S > * . bln * 

SO id. What as the r« siiU at t r u oi»i,nui'' rhe mIk-h <#ni^ throve 
and 1 £#>t ritnims; but I did nut m «ut> a.iioii w h> tut> oi tin so should dia- 
jdftte the MyMUe race. 

iibiff. S*ta *• It is nut posable to shorten Urn rearing petrind or to 
w«r» a none protituhle ratio bi*tH**en the yield of fcilk and the consumption 
of ii.udo rry ie&m* ’% and >tt >ou maintain that the hybrid breeds would not 
be pjofitabk*}' — For ope thing, the i imuies of nuecessfully rearing a brood 
of Mysore sioruiw are infiniudy greater than of sureessfully roaring foreign 
fnlk*ttormfc here; it is uisier tu rear the former, and the incidence of disease 
h wry much h^; and Un another thing, the multivoltine race has this ad- 
vantage that if oilers occupation to the workers all the year round* and there 
is tm other silk-worm which is anywhere near m good ns the Mysore race 
which offers the same advantage. That is a very important consideration 
with n.H. 

P137. You tun e already referred to the fact that you have been gx tally 
hen* tiled by the xo«**anh work done by Lefruy, and Tlntdnnsoxi and other 
workirs in Itriudi Imita^lt has increased our store of knowledge certainly. 

PI,** Km yeur imestigatum did you seek assistant from them in any 
w*i>' >m t h<*ir x«a art lies rehited to conditions in Mysore* I asked 

them to miuse me about the oiganisatiott o l my grainages; I consulted Mr, 
llutvhmbou in this matter, 

I*r«1. IMd you a»k him to te.st the purity of w^edl'— No; but we ask *d 
hut* to ted the adequacy id our grainago ttvhniqm* ; i wanted to we if other 
method** muld be introduced tor the purpose, He expressed the opinion 
that it was difficult to apply the Pasteur s\stem of e.xaimnatnm for pebriti# 
to the ease or mviltivciltmi* silk-Horms ; wc* are mainly concerned with multi- 
fuluna* When I read whai ho said 1 naturally grow vary mndbi conoornod ; 
#o I miuestfd him to come hero and look at our grainagoa and see whether 
wa wore doing tho work properly. X took him round, anil h» wm satisfied 
with the technique. 

»140 So th$ technique that you developed In Mysore wm independent of 
any dleeot eseiftence horn the researches of Mr. HntcWnsonf— fee, we had 
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a 'ffxainaR* hni<|iu* independently of Mr. Hutchinson. Ho was satisfied 
with our itu huujue in and then ho advised me to try a technique 

Dilnfh he m ointxwmtari. 1 tried that lor sometime, and I found that it 
was not superior to the technique that we were already working, so far as 
print teal results u ere concerned. 

91H, You have a research btatf here !*— Yea, I have. 

MW. With regard to sencultural education, you say that you have in- 
t rod m ed this subject in selected middle schools in the State P-^-Yes. 

9143. Is it eompulhoryp— No, it is an optional subject. 

PI 14. Doe** it hi in well in the curriculum;'--' Yes. They have two other 
optional subjects; this makes a third; I have selected middle schools which 
an* m the heart of the sericultural area, and this option benefits the children 
of parents who are practising sericulture. 

PI 45. In middle schools ?— Yes, 

PI 40, Who teaches this subject of sericulture P— The teachers are nominat- 
ed h\ me. 

PUT, Does this department work in consultation with the Education 
Department? — Yes. The scheme has been worked out in consultation with 
the Inspector-General of Education; I select the teachers and send up their 
names to the Inspector-General of Education, and he appoints them. Their 
techmt al work is Mipertiscd by me; they are treated for administrative pur- 
poses m part of the school staff. 

PUS, Could yon give us an idea of the salary these sericulture teachers 
got? — Rs. 25 per month and, I might add, they deserve very much more. 

9149. The Baja of Fartakmedi: They do not get any sort of allowance 
for taking up this duty? Does Government, in order to encourage the 
tern hing of sericulture in schools, give any allowance to such teachers? — 
The > are not being given any allowance so far; the experiment itself is new; 
Government dro watching the results, I believe. 

9150. Have you recommended the granting of such an allowance, or is it 
under your consideration? — This experiment is financed by the District 
Boards, and I am satisfied that they have given as big a salary as they can 
afford. The District Boards themselves have so many calls upon their purse* 

9151. Mr, Calvert g In this printed note you have used to expressions, 
one of sericulture ** supporting ” families : — and another of sericul- 
ture being a ** subsidiary industry *\ To what extent is it subsi- 
diary and to what extent is it a sole support? — I could not give 
you the proportion; but in the vicinity of large markets and in areas where 
Conditions are specially suitable to sericulture, it is the sole occupation; and 
I have enumerated in my note the conditions which favour that oonoentration 
of the industry as a sole occupation- I think in the Mysore district about 
a fourth of the silk produced is produced by people who practise the industry 
as a sole occupation. 

9152. And three-fourths is subsidiary? — Yes, in the Mysore district, 

9153. Are there any caste restrictions with regard to people who go in 
for cocoon rearing? — No. 

9154. Do all people take part in it? — Some communities have senti- 
mental objections and, in places where the industry has not penetrated, 
everybody has sentimental objections to some extent ; but it is easy to over- 
estimate the influence of that prejudice, 

9155. Your better class Hindu cultivators will go in for silk-worm rear- 
ing?— The disinclination does not proceed on any caste basis. There are 
some communities which have a religious horror of taking life, the Jake for 
instance* I have never tried to induce a Jain to take up sericulture because 
he cannot do it without losing caste. In other communities there is less 
difficulty. 
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*>17^ l>o the rearm got good paces compared w ith the Calcutta market t 
— *1 do not knew klmut the Calcutta market for cotoons. 

Wn Axe the xates oh t Aim d on a mr lev el ■suth the Calcutta price? — I 
think \m get a better pine heie 

Vu U it Unt in u You <b not compete with Calcutta? — No W* 
not to» } * c with 4 *! t* hut *h» t n * <■ t iu m k ue higher than the 
juuih of Mahlii ^xlk 

“1M Vi* * tit You do not iml i 11114 oi puuhasm hot co feting youP 
— Wt hau tii % 1 1 had that difluuhv 

nis> You arc hukv ihou tin re is no mganwmon linking up the rear- 
tis the mlus m l the nca\t!s-— Onl,\ Gmommuit hate such an organise 
lion 

'lb? You deal with the rearm*- \\ uh the uaters and the reelers. 

91 H i. Weave ts axe quite *cparat< * — Yes. 

»b*i Axe they to-opeiAtiwrfj I hue axe a tut Tuaveis’ co- 

j name >ocietieb. 

*»b0 \mi mean silk weaver* * — I hue is no ♦vlusno ckhs ot silk weav 
er» silk weaving is done b\ ouhnax> wtavtis and thire an a tew weavers’ 
uwijtunuu •> >u* tits, but mj knoultdge ot the subject is not intimate 
mum to lux nidi accurate miot motion. 

ib7 \tm < amiot *ay whether there h anv difficulty m disposing of use 
sdk good#? — Woven fabrics you mean t 

Ye% the actual silk goods as woven? — I do not think ther* 5s 

math la there any special tax on smeuiture?— No. 

9190 Is your department still dependent on tx amed men fiom Japan?-* 
No 

*>101 ibv hut coin? — Yes. 

<*102 To wlmt extent dot^ the State aid the sencultural industry? — I 
have told you what the department is doing for sericulture. We furnish 
seed from our gxamages. 

9193 Nothing further than that? — We finance them; we administer the 
sericulture loans sanctioned by Government and we help them to find a nmket 
for their cocoon* if they want that kind ot help, 

0194. You find no difficulty at all in finding a market for your cocoons? — 
There m no difficulty. Generally these cocoons are bespoken before they are 
harvested. When the worms promise well the reelers have a look at the 
village rearmgs and they make bargains in advance ot the harvest. 

9195. Beelmg is a whole-time occupation ?-~-Beehng in some villages is; 
m some villages they get a reeier from outside if they find that the price 
otiexed b k \ th^s usual xeeler is not good. The reelers generally go to the 
v il lager* and buy the cocoons, and it is a whole-time occupation with them. 

9196. Mr. Eamat For the success of sericulture certain climatic condi- 
tions arc an impel tant factor, is not that so? — They are. 

9197. And next, after the climatic conditions, a certain amount of tradi- 
tion m the matter of rearing of worms is also a very important limiting fac- 
tor? — I would not call it a limiting factor; I would say it would help seri- 
culture very much if there were a traditional sericulture m the particular 
place, but that tradition must be one of success and not of failure; if it was 
a 1 ailure it would operate m the opposite direction. 

9196. You said before starting co-operative societies in a new area you 
would be anxious to see that there was this sort ot tradition in the im; fa 
not that the case?— Yes, before starting co-operative societies I WOdJd see 
that there was sericulture existing m the area. 

9100. Bearing these important factors in mini, would it H 00 in yWr 
opinion to introduce sericulture in certain parts of BtfkMt India with wlfMk 
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* t unuMiii, u \ | u* n* t* ( upatmti * —l tin nut know t igh 

M it xh« u mI m m m lin inh huh % am) I think it would ho ni4 % ut my 
ii a** in, state xm nt 

- W * the Mv ore St in at pi oat h* <1 h\ any ot tho FrounuM Uov- 
t 1 1 Hntitdt tint, i thuui*h Mu lr llirutura c»t Agrn uUnte, tor 

hi tnstnmt tor train* d nun to introduce thw m n Muudar? 
i ' n in Hi ti Ii 1 1 dm* \i the I mtoi i’rouuui (imummnt ip- 
iud tin M ou Lour unit on the subject 
* f M OMm Ittal Chu turns nti haw not upproa* tun! >«u ut m%h a-* the 
ft i Im hmrmm nt os thi icntiU Funmcts Gowrnimttit * — No i do not 

* % Mi t uthcr the Bombay Uumiiim or the Central Prownrc* Gov- 
*it line upjn ached I know wo ha\© done **om© work m this 
* * * ti t the Madias (>uuinn tnt, am! the n quiet ot tho Imhd Pro- 

*h (nun tut nt tor iwst nut is umUr corn spend© wo with that Conern- 
t iUt. 

3 J I he Cm ted Prouttua 0a\ eminent is tho only Gmeisunuit a huh 

n iUU an attempt **o tat to jour knauhrlgt * I behe\e mi, to my know- 

* 

> Vipj osmg an attempt w* ro made, do you think it would he worth 
wiuh o * n i i it trauifd nun to Bntish India, am! nuke a beginning by 
t it h u^, nil uituie taut f think mi It Ml iho conditions that I 
p h tn ii y i otc (MWtl m im j ut of Bniudi India with amiability of 
i u \u jr wunhi i rt unh hi woxth the while of British Indian Qotern* 

* * f u wlithi trnultm* uj dd he introduced there. 

* t “V \ tn uk n w i 1 h* i n hit \ lajiMtion for Lot U Gm umnnta 

n Bri »sh I I \ *o (ij i rt uh the St\ on state Jtoi u untd min im tin* m- 

u m n i» * t the-- l do not know it The State hm my trained mat to 
in* 1 1 i x n x Instn h glowing and w© have not enough workers m 

i x tun mm* I think w* umld train men If the need of 

i L lid m U n i ? umt w is mg* 1 1 enough wt could lend the services 

t in r * Mi i i < i 

» Bit »ij i i tn {.<)< iht timud men, do vou think it is 
♦ Mi* i k i i * t u < -tunc * h upaticm m Kmidi India ■* — I 

*u u jki i*i i h n* h* umdm us theu It th< conditions win 

} I w i Is in iking 

. t s ii ili * In your note urn say, “Large ^e* turns or 

t i s I * i ii i * i * nun* nt il utjutxotis to om ot nimt st igeh 
< »h n iitn * — No 

* * \ l i u * In P » ft h * Op* turn \\ h n inhi i 1 n^o 

i m i * u i io« r to* lit tin hih 

- * ^ / * Mi A i Bu i ih \L line not a largo Buddlmi 

» i ¥ 

s Z 1 i / i i !h time in opposition on the part of Jains 

u Bt iif i n* ♦ i sum oi umr work/- No. 

U1B lin mu* \ r in to tike it up by themselves p — They refuse to 
take it up b> if urn* no*, aid amongst Brahmins I hate found people who 
hare vm ubjution to the first stages of the operations, that is rearing of silk- 
i orm«. 

^2il They do not attempt to \no\ent othoi sections of the population 
iron taking it up S*— They do not 

#12 You mentioned a resolution oi the Board of Agrioulturo inddfog ^0 
protection. In what year was that resolution passed 

W18. How much protection, do you anticipate, would fee neceesary fr-** 
The measure of it would fee this 4 , there is now a dtdf m fa**i&* fdUk ^ >Mpm 
mmt» f ml mfartm; that Is not sufficient protedMmt^ Iter fp mmte to Wp 
producer to undersell us, quality for <|uaH%# 1 would not say W tie duty 
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should ho prohibitive for that would be stamng our silk looms of then 
**w nntu ml. 1 would *ay it should be about enough to bung up the puce 
of the imported material to the price of indigenous silk of similai quality 

9211 Dr. 71 ydn Are y ou refen mg to silk \am oi silk piecegoods 3 — I 
am sj caking of silk yarn. 

921*) Ihe dut\ on silk \ant is 15 poi cent ^hile that on silk piecegoods 
is 80 poi cent 9 — Yes. 

921t» Sir Menu/ Lament? Do %ou ask toi protection against both silk 
yarn and silk goods'— f am enmemod munh \wtk silk jam I do not think 
that silk goods compete tery seriouslv uitli the silk-is eat mg tiade m Tndia 
Bat it it is consideied necessary to raise the duty on silk goods also, cones- 
pondnigly , I should ha\e no objection. 

9217. It is rathei a question ot what is \oui pioposal 9 — My proposal is 
that raw silk here should bo protected against iaw silk coming m from out- 
side India. 

921s Would you put on a duty of 11H) per cent oi 200 per cent P What 
*s the < mount that jmi Imie imcstigaud and ascertained to be necessaij — I 
Hunk about 25 per cent, would bo a propel iati, 

921M \ou would rawe it tiom 15 pu unt to 25 pu icni - — \es 

9220 1 hat would be sufficient pi election foi your industry 9 ~-I think so 

9221 Hate \ou worked it out? — Yes, I h*m 

9222 Is the Mysore wmm an indigenous worm'' — It has become indigen- 
ous, 1 behove it came originally from China, there is a worn m China that 
is similar to the Mjsoio one I got cocoons from Canton Which were tery 
similar to the Mysore cocoon. 

9228 When did they come into Mysore? Hundreds of yeais ago?— -About 
100 yiirs ago, 1 should think 

9221 Di 11 mh t W is it not introduced by Hyder AH and Tippoo 
Suit in l hat is the ti adit ion, but 1 hate recently had reason to doubt its 
correctness. 

9225 Is not the silk industry chiefly in tho hands of Mahommedans 
here'— A w»ry large number ot Mahommedans practise it, but I would not 
say it vuis chiefly m the hands ot Mahommedans. 

92*20 »Si* Hi an/ Imtrtntt You regaid the Mysore silk-worm as the best 
m hull *' -Tho best muiiuoltme worm m India 

9227 l want to know whether it is considered bettor than the umvoltine 
or pohioltmc '—It in the best worm in India 

922^ U it suitable tor other tracts than Mysore? — Yes. 

92*29 it suitable toi the whole of India? — I do not know; I know that 
some wuy good crops ha\e been taken with seed which I sent to the South 
of India, and which were reared under conditions very different from those 
whiih pt Mailed in \f\soie, I know they have been tried in Bengal and reared 
very sumssluily , 1 do not knot* about other parts of India. 

9230 White hm it been tried '—In Bengal, Cochin and Tiavancore it does 
very a ell 

9211 You do not know of any experiments that ha\e been made with it 
in Bombay or the Central Frounces, or Upper India 9 — I do not know. 

9232 Do yon know if any experiments have been made m Kashmir?— I 
know that experiments have not been mad© in Kashina. 

9233 Dr. Hyder: Have you been supplying your seeds to Baluchistan?— 
No. 

mm Str Thomas MMetm In the statement which you have put Imjm 
say that the increase In the output of silk In the last eight years baa bom 
about 60 par cent. Is this increase mainly due to ah mtewkm of area, * 
mam ly due to Improved methods of cultivation?— It is largely 4i*0 to ext©** 
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irM$ How many crop*! does tho part-time man produce/ — There *f» no 
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4*250. Could you giro us any indication ot tho amount of WfNpt XBliii 
fay a reebrf -There are two kinds of people employed in ttt* Ml 

man who actually feeds the threads, that is the rosier# Md 
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boy , ami T have also seen v omen employed in that work , it is not very strenu- 
ous work. The man who feeds the cocoons or the reeler. I mean, gets 8 to 
10 annas a day ot 9 hours 1 woik. 

9251. Prafe^ar Ganguhe Most of the silk is exported from Mysore to 
British India, not o\er«eas? — Yes, 

92*2. V hat pei coinage of it is consumed m the State itself? — About 30 
per uni or the silk pioduced m the State is consumed an the State. 

9253. Is n convened mto silk-cloth £ — Yes 

92 >4, And i*U per cent goes out J — It goes to South India. 

Not to an> other paii*' — Mostly to Southern India. 

92 >0, It the mIk t? ado is a profitable one, jou anticipate a time when 
thn 00 per tent \uP also be consumed in the State 0 — I should not like the 
Mate to use alt the ailk that it produces, tor it i^ a poor State and silk is an 
artuh* of luvuij. I should like in h part* of India to buy our silk and send 
Us tin iiionr\ 

*‘217 Is it likely to develop as a tnctoiy industry 0 — Beaung, no; reeling, 
to a certain extent. 

92ls Btehng is done m Japan on a factory scale? — In Japan also a good 
dull oi leohng is done in cottages. 

°25’< Mik-uoim i taxing is done m Japan m tillages hut reeling m fac- 
tum* and Japan n, competing with the whole world? — That is so. 

9260. Do \ou hnel a tendency here for it to be put on a factory basis? — I 
see the tendency hut as yet it is in its beginnings. We have evolved from 
the individual reeler with his single tharka to 10 charlas working m the 
same place; of course, that tequires a capitalist* Recently, we have had a 
fdauue started I think it will have a great influence on the improvement 
oi ruling but out mum pioblem is to *ee that cottage reeling will flourish. 

*291 You stnud m reply to Sir Henry Lawrence that some Brahmins had 
no objection to the rearing of silk-worms? — They have no objection to rear- 
mg* 

*262. Do they object to killing? — They do object to killing. 

1*263. Sir Unity L*nrtnict. I do not quite understand that. What do 
the Brahmin* object to? — Stifling the cocoons and killing the worms. They 
do not objn x to feeding them on mulberry leaves. 

1*264 !**<//♦ Uangnlu. And then selling them to somebody? — Yes. 

9265. Then the other people kill them? — Yes. 

14*266. Sit Hnuy Lun rente: But do they not object to the rearing of the 
ss2k»worxn<» when they know that the worms are destined to be killed? — There 
are no % er> serious practical results rrom such objections, though they might 
povtihljL cause soma qualms of conscience. 

*nJor. How inanj <ura art* usually devoted to this industry by the man 
who adopt ^ it u lull-time octupanonJWAll the land that he has got; gene- 
rally about 4 4UH. 

92<>*\ Ami on that land he gets* one and a half times the profit of the man 
who earn** it cm as a part-time occupation ?— Yes, 

fiSHR When earned on as a whole-time occupation it yields Rs. 300 an 
acre Ye**, 

9270. So that he makes Rs, 1,200 from his 4 acres?— Yes. 

927 L As mi profit?— As net profit. I am not deducting the cost of living 
from that, 

9272, Thai is not net profit?— It is not net profit; it is the profit of the 
busmen, Of course, that it what he keeps with himself ; it does not Include 
the coat of hh household, and he also works at it. X have W& fMhded tfe© 
cost of his household, hut I have included the cost of the labour he employ 
the manure that to mm* ito appltomes* the seed a»d ttot WM of weft 





m ,1* 0* p ti * )»«t hihrnir * I haii* not t»<in<l* 1 th« 

* * * • t * i I * #* * t >h ?K ?«’ * mor*ti»m ioi tin* JnWir r4 tV 

t 4* i if* rosin trnn m» I cimilomd 

** * I f . » t* j «u uil iauih* A 4 I muli r*Mml, in tin* jmrt** 

* i * t * n iuM mi i l««l th« # thnrAUi hnt i«i tin imhiitry 

* *< uU*i tbnn «*» ’hi* w i rind* i*u« <! $m* to *n> that lb»» j art* 

i *utur -t n a** * It A»* an nr# * In nmtfar uum did I in hid#* tint 

* ot % \up t ’ho tot * 1 i , 

/i 1/ 1* $# * n # m n |»wi from land m # ttm* on » *op§ 

n # u* tr% | **u ta*«* ? * * No 

**/» \ ! th«M i H « i it j 1 1 » Iih\#« to hs*ar tin* amw ?)? l hoy 

u ** t«» |m\ U<o 4* m i»*nt *md tor tin la ml. 

I ho \t»to* Hi « nlidi# «,} 

i } r t * it * * *>* * j /* ft I * i ii m * on fft * i '* ih A ? ♦ m ^ rr l 

t j nt i iwh|#»>ff 
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[EtiracU from Mr. X Hama Rao's Utter , dated Mysore, the Uth 
Be timber, 1926.2 

APPENDIX I. 

I give below the work done by the Managing Committees of Sericultural 
Co-operative Societies iw inch are elected by the members), and the assistance 
rendered by Government Departments, 

Work done by the Society's Work done by Government 

Committee. Departments. 

(t) They ascertain the requirements (i) The Sericultural Department 

of members for seed, and send places them in touch with recog- 
out agents for buying seed co- nised seed cocoon rearers, and 

rooms to seed centres, often at help them to secure good bar- 

some distance. gams. 

(n) They a i range for cellular ex- (n) The Sericultural Department 

animation of moths, so as to sends down a man with a micros- 

nhiam disease-free eggs, doing cope for examination, 

Mich preliminary work as pair- 
ing and segregation in cellules. 

fail) They hatch the eggjs under the (m) The Sericultural Department 

supervision of their most expert disinfects the nursery, 

member and distribute young * 

worms, after rearing through 
the first two stages. 

(*r) They receive loan applications, (iv) The Sericultural Department 

investigate the bond fides of deputes a man to watch the 

the applicant, and grant loans. roarings of the members, and 

give them advice. 

iv) They grant time for repayment ft*) The Co-operative Department 

when necessary. audits their accounts. 

fn> They invite deposits, borrow fri) The Co-operative Department 

money, and do such acts as may lends them money out of an 

be necessary for providing allotment made by Government 

themselves with funds, for the purpose. 

it ii) They obtain for members the 
afb ice and guidance of the de- 
partment. 

(tili) They obtain for members mul- 
berry leaves, or worms, as may 
be necessary whenever members 
have not enough or more than 
enough leaves for their roar- 
ings, 

<t» They take the responsibility of 
marketing or reeling the cocoon 
crop of the members. 

It will he mm from the above that the Co-operative Societies manage 
their own affairs pretty completely, and that w© do not spoil them with too 
much control* 


■>? 


Mr, It, tmm SUn* 


i 
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APPENDIX II. 

The ngure* I gave regarding lb# profit from sericulture practised m a 
part- tune industry, rir. t U*. 5M> per acre per annum on dry land and H*. 300 
fwr acre p#r annum on irrigated lapel, are correct* 

My view *»* tli nt the income irom sericulture as a whole-time industry w 
about one and a halt tunc* a* much m that from the part-time industry-— 
which t* to say, that it is about \U. 300 per acre per annum cm dry land, and 
about II*. 450 per acre jer annum on irrigated land. 

In arriving at the figure*, I have deducted from the gross return* all item* 
of money expenditure, such as cost of manure and seed, wage* extra labour 
employed, and land revenue, I have not deducted the cost of the homo* 
labour devoted to the industry. This, in the case of part-time sericulture, 
in labour mm% of which would otherwise go to waste for lark of employment ; 
in the case of the whole*time industry, it is the whole of the labour of the 
family. 

In the latter case, the return not only includes the results of the labour 
which would otherwise go unemployed, hut also the wages which the adult 
males would have earned if they had not taken up sericulture at it mmm 
industry. It is to be noted that the whale-time worker also upends more 
money on cultivation* 

t append a tabular statement < below l which I hope will be found to give 
dearly the details required by the Commission* 
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Saturday, November 13th, 1926. 
COIMBATORE. 


Pri nsi 


Ji» M u.u, hi {(isiurn^, IK Ida if tui menu 


fkr Stun nr l,w\m.si r, ‘ 

hv> i., rrs i 

**r 1 HntUH MuiMHoN, K If K, f 

(Mlt 

1U* BaUdur S*r Ram* Ki m 

< IF.MMi 
»f a ah * Yhtk>\>\. Kta, CM 
I i\H. 


Mr, H Cw*%rftf* CM.K * l.C S. 

flsja bm Khhmm Cimmou (»ah- 
i* at i NumcHA IBn td Parlaki 
tiiedi. 

Professor S. Owourr 

I >n lu &* Ihn*». 

Mr, B, Be kAtur. 


IMiuu Bahadur F. Unoiuvayta pANtrri 
C 5 v«t , (,S L 

ILm Huh** Itir B, Mu $x*\\ Km N u t nc 
<f wu , 


iCort&M Mnnhttt*) 


Mr vl. A. Munv, U\S, 
Mr, F W. IL Suitu. 


(Joint Mureturi* O 


Mr. RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, M.A., C.I.E., Director of Agriculture, 

Madras. 


Replies to the Questionnaire, 


Qt i *tu*\ 1 1U**iuuh » n o> * Ik m ait'h hum n!\% n he m rv hugeU n 
I re* »n» uu i of < » rt ** a?hi* it intM deal with lo* nl problems, India is md h 
»* oiniiSrj .#n | ( onditnm* differ so mur h in different parts of it, that 

t » n li« prnMtu* .hi g* neial ami \<rj t< u agrit ultmul prut tit es tan la? 
an nil tn the wind* m India. Kien in the Madras Presidem y its< it the 

on if »<* w«r\ * I niiiiiitisitk. It is i nr this unsim m*m ssurj for cad* 

Pr* Win t i haw* it" iw n ii*m an li <1# purtment to deni u it li its own special 

j»Moi A <*iti«d Ik scan h Institute like Puso has ni*!> a limited wtlua 

) i M»6 ho . If* t an 1 1 >p* n wlin h \u at i* inteioHid urn not grown at Puna 
x 1* o f» » nn ji t**-i a? pinblems, *.urh as those of flu* fundamentals 

n* i ( ’ d * i >m ir> , m>*ulnx\ , t r,tonu»lug\, etc ,, which nan lie tackled 

* s P i o M» f !) * i » 1 * t ♦ t ' i Pi in tin* s„ 


ii tu tihiUsi* d» ♦piis»an of uoninh it is necessary to distinguish 
lutaeeti what inaj hi t mi i ui <iaiii***itai research and applied research. 


H. Fttmlatnciiiai ri's* an h should h< the main concern o! a (Vntral Roseanh 
Institute kite that at Ptt^a, the applnation ot the disctm*ries made there to 
In* a! prohieiiit, whifh ottin ti «piiri * additional research* must always ho tht 
-t»9k of th«» Prcmacial Reaea rch Institutes^ There are many problems wtoktf 
nnoh*> m new m sesitifif prineijiles, hut rather the diagnosis ol ftdosl 
conditions Onrt these hare \mn a«al> sed the application of tbe -w^d% pw » ^ 

dple is obvious, 

4. To illusirato what I xiteati, take the a 
h m hardly Imen toaehed at yet in India* 
should attack the problem along its broad 11 
lastitoteo shoold follow it np as related ^ 






Hr, Rudolph D. Anstoad, 
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conditions. To do this organised co-operation is needed both to plan out the 
general campaign and to keep the provincial research officers in touch with the 
discoveries made by the central research officers, and there should be frequent 
intercourse and discussions between the two groups of officei’s so that side-lines 
ot local interest may he tollowed up. 

5. At present there is little or no organisation for this to be done. The 
same thing applios to all Hie big fundamental subjects of research whether, 
Ihey be chemical entomological, ideological, or bacteriological. To take 
another example, Dr. Hutchinson’s work on the effect oi sulphur bacteria on 
making phosphates soluble m composts was a fundamental problem and is 
capable oi infinite development jn the Provinces under different local condi- 
tions. Yet there is no organisation tor following it up and Provincial Agri- 
cultural Departments have clone so or not just as they pleased, and where they 
have clone so, have not kept in sufficient touch with the Imperial Bacterio- 
logist to mako the fullest possible use of his experience and advice on the one 
hand, or with other Provinces which may bo working at the same problem. 

(I 1 am therefore in favour of both a Central Research Station and a 
Central Advisory Board to act as an ad^i isory body to the Provinces and afford 
them help when necessary both with men and advice. 

7. It may be necessary for this Central Research Institute to carry out its 
investigations on iundamental problems, not at Pusa but in a Province. Thib 
has already been recognised since the Imperial Department have established 
their Sugar-breed mg Station at Coimbatore, their Animal Nutrition Station 
at Bangalore, and their dairy schools at Bangalore and “Wellington in this 
Presidency. The same idea is being followed by rhe Indian Central Cotton 
Committee who have decided to undertake research on the boll shedding of 
cotton. This is a fundamental problem in which all cotton-growing areas are 
interested, but the original work is to be done at Coimbatore by the Com- 
mittee’s research officers. 

What I should like to see is an organisation on the lines of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee with funds at its disposal to study all crops. Such 
an advisory and controlling body on which the Provinces, the firms, the land- 
holders, and in fact all those interested in agriculture should be represented, 
could do an immense amount of good and afford very valuable help to the 
Provinces. Provincial research could be strengthened and helped financially 
and supplied with research officers if need be, and big problems tackled under 
the guidance of an advisory committee. At the same time the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should not be disturbed and it should be left to deal with 
cotton, 

9. It is also very necessary to rouse the interest of all those who ate 
connected with agriculture in the research which is being done* It is ihey 
who will have to apply the results. Not only the ryots and the landholders, 
but also railway companies, shipping lines, and firms must be interested and 
a central organisation of the kind suggested whose conferences their represent- 
atives ma\ be invited to attend is the best way of rousing the interest of such 
bodies. 

10. 3 feel very strongly that greater iacilities should be given to research 
officers from the different Provinces working on similar subjects to meet one 
another. Before the War, a few sectional meetings were held in the years in 
which the Board of Agriculture did not sit. These meetings were very bene- 
ficial and helpful. They were dropped on grounds of economy. Such meet- 
ings should be held frequently and research officers should be freelv deputed 
to attend them and Directors of Agriculture should also attend such meetings. 
In this way, greater co-operation and co-ordination would be possible.^ It 
often happens now that the research officers and Directors in one Province 
do not know what their “ opposite numbers ” in other Provinces are doing 
and this leads to unnecessary duplication of work and other evils. 

11 . At the risk of being tedious I should like to give one example to illus- 
trate my point. I am particularly interested in “ artificial ” farmyard 

Mr. VMMjph D. Anstead. 
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' S,c Ul * ryr * \m iftoel v*»*thiUtu* ni xh^*4m*v^ Ml r 

*' '** ''*&*'* ' ^e.ur** m, th<* l*r****den, * wh^r# targe romr titm* ,*> nmte 

r !f" yff f*" *' and I «h*mld tik* to p»%? mli 4 f h.*s Wr d*m# in 

'*' ' f *■■” *"'* , S H«* " ? diftn’iiltu** ami *»»• ****m»% If «a% only isrfi^r, 1 u-*'t mt 

k * r, * "T V ' f 4 *1 ;^ f * *h*r* 1 «••!>• lor #pm«> nnotlmr reason 

, '* V * % '" iK **’' *' u **«m ? tta* Htl^TlUAUnl: I ( »h«»utd W > »Kf it%* 

? * l,: " f"*' 1 -' *<* tn t? * f,,n *h » *«’•'•«»*! roilUliitSee wlmse I>»re*'tor« i.*U 1*1^1 
fra* 4 ’»«>o«>* 

I? fVmia** mm-* *h*i»<> their *»m 7* literature in the form **f leaflets, « *f*\» 

!*%>, ^ I ■***£? olfur.* 1 |-T.*Ku’in*» in the l<»r a? terna*utar*. hut *> great 
* r4 “ *** »-«U *£«•*•** -d and iuHioibf, *,mid t*e i*,.ued bv the ,f|j. 

] f *> *:w. U present th* tesnhs of |>r>n m< mi re«*arrh are iv.ue .1 in the 

** m ** hubrise*. •»*;»! fh«^r are !**» |e< lu.u .d tor the i^***M*r*v I public . 
>5 ' 1 ^ l’****v **'*'•*' ■*•’**»■ ,„*jf . not rea* h a cent number 

*4 the general pohln, | **miM «ni«o a to tin* appointment of’ ;* sp,*ml Puht*. 

ciln tlrtic or to the rentrat *%»*»> tmtiee, » man «nth she hum k o* 

f° u#r aln! i( «ru^ •!%«» s*— »<miM he in trandatm -a to ,pe;*k, nil hull#- 

u £* ; ,,?l ,r ' ? ’ ato! r^iilnr nrtmlos ?0 dm Pr«^ 

ft> ’ ^' 1rt *' i * w?u,ji H % .i? it n»*« i‘o,»r) , iu tio* % vtiun tilar, I 

tnat d-o h *.t,rT.»l tosK(o <Vt r.. »t kmm «nnH*«h ojf w hot tho asiri^iilttiriil 
t erf j, ? « ^ <l>iit>j; It wct<* t**r thi* at th«* a*h it*#* of Loril Wilting* 

fi*^., tii 4 t tin* 4 *'‘|*«»rt tnrnt t^n* «} i to f f «*t»uiiir S ' <«»nnt ot t ho work «»t 

* ;”■♦>{ t atp\ |oiM|' 4 h-« m >* thK a n hu h in » rmimng nrrmtnf <\i tt# 

«»?>••» .it'-Ho ^m-'r tin,-* ho-. ’-* , -i'ii 4 *oo«* Hior»* Im% tnurh !«»%* rrihrivm of 

a"m<-r.{ ‘In* !** «• an*I I'.onihn inn* ^'»n both *n%i«|«£* him! nutiitdf^ 

' ■’* “ w 4 ,! * * M t{ ^ 1 n» >>h ihoi ho nr»* in rWr ttiurh with %\w agri* 

|os » - * h .»• » * n .*'4 v.i s 


l.t * !*■ 

I.t,^ to' 
i ottor 


IS. Iiwx0 \« no lark o< |»roMnn^ n Un h an.»it rrsnar«h »tu«n into* am! tiioufcjr 
t»n l«i» found. In Mndrn*. th» i>|*«riii) |»robleni* which need intenurc «.tudV 
a* thi* |»r^on; nimimiu art* ; — 

' lf ihl^nh and |*ntw— Tho^ rmpn n##d ttndjr Along the limw wkidr 
ha%'f* Iwn ad iriih f^ddy ami migar and rot ton » and 

rw rnt I* . tndlotv 

<-* F*«ld#»r * r‘»}»v - An agr*Mntogist nwted to study t)m almlo ijut*s- 

n»ii, 


,: ‘ H ^*ol |du m»* * a r|Ursu»in a hi* h Ims not yrt hi ‘on tout hr* I in this* 
l l t*“vivnry mn\ sdiivh it i- rlo^idy hound nj» aith. 

j ‘l* Agripultural vnginwring— -a stnd% of ham! iinplrmmt^ with a view 
t»* fhoir itii|»rnv«uiirnt. 


<M'in %\as at «>do tin*#* nunh* for nil tho ahm«» riMsindi «*ffii 01% in the 
Madras Aguridtural !h*pnrinu k tit. hut thrn* posts lmvo not h<H»n hi led for lack 

of n^O'o; , 


H A r*'^.,rds n;*oi for ri Mur* h work, I do nut think that really suitable 
r • 5 ''* ;*’»nid a- a g#*tnual rub* of roam* there am #gr#pldw») in |b»«. 

.*nd it mnossiiry, in the first place, to reeroit European reaearoh 
odii'rrs to siar: the n#»rk ami tram their own Indian amfstenta who can ulti- 
mately take their pl.» e*. This h m l>eeti done in the past with auccee*. 


II* The Hettt met Ian! of recruiting Indian research officers is to ir^t trait* 
assistant* under a European offirer and when they have been in the serrlce- 
for until# years to pick out likely men who show talent and send the& jto» 
Euglatid for s§meial training and then bring them back to take charge* v-- 
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; given at Pusa . It is necessary to send such officers to be trained at 
Rothamsted, and elsewhere, under the very best authorities and it is useless 
to send men for such training till we are first sure that they are likely to be 
what we want and until they have a preliminary grounding in the work to 
he done on the spot. 

18. With regard to provincial research on crops and plant-breeding, the 
.following progressive policy should be followed: — 

(1) Appointment of an expert botanist and plant breeder who will 
examine the crop, its distribution and possibilities and plan a 
campaign. 

<2) Establishment of a central breeding station at the Research Insti- 
tute with necessary laboratories and equipment and staff of 
assistants and plant collectors. 

f3) Establishment of sub-stations in the main areas devoted to the 
crop for the evolution and testing of special strains to suit local 
climatic ami soil conditions and special markets, with the 
necessary equipment and staff. The subordinate staff to these 
sub-stations must be appointed at least a year ahead of opening 
the station so that they may be trained at the central station. 

(4) Intensive study of mammal and irrigation problems connected with 
the crop. 


19. This policy has been accepted in this Presidency and is being followed - 
"Research on paddy has reached the third stage above and is just entering on 
the fourth stage. Research on cotton has reached the second stage. Research 
on millets has reached the second stage and the third stage is now being 
considered. Research on sugar has been complicated by the work^ having 
hitherto been done at Coimbatore by the Pusa staff. It may be said to be 
now in the second stage only. Other crops like oil-seeds, fodders, etc., have 
not yet been attacked. 

Question 2. — Agricultural Education. — It must be admitted that all 
forms of agricultural education so far tried in this Presidency have resulted 
in failure. Students who come to the Agricultural College at Coimbatore do 
so with one object in view and one only, viz., to obtain a post in Government 
service. If they do not obtain such a post they look on it as a grievance. r ;‘ ' 

2. As far as possible care is taken to accept only such students as come 

from the agricultural community and those who have lands of their own or 
who will have lands and several different courses have been tried anS ; conata^- v - : '''.- - 
changes made, but the result is the same. 'A two years’ course' ©f "practi^l'’ v ’ 
agriculture designed to teach farming had to be abandoned because , 

to attract any student once they find that this did not lead to Govermne^ 
service, , : | 5* ■ / 

3. I think that it must be admitted that at present there is no deihaiid for 
.agricultural education for its own sake and that there will be no such demand 
until present conditions change very considerably. 


4. An experiment has been tried in the Presidency with two agricultural 
middle schools where a two years’ practical course is given in the vernacular* 
These, however, have not really been a success. A certain number, about 15 
per cent, of the boys who have undergone the course have returned to their 
lands, but it is difficult to find enough students to keep the schools running 
and one will probably have to be closed at an early date for lack of students- < 


5. I am strongly opposed to all ideas of trying to teach agriculture in $ 
mary schools or of "including it as a vocational subject in high school#. « 
culture is a technical subject which can only be taught in a special 
school to which a farm is attached. Small children cannot be 

Up to the age of about 12 or 14 boys should have. a fL 
tur# Study ” and niter that; 

. technical schools 
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lion and that demand cannot lie created Government. It ‘will only coma 
when it lia^ been sufficiently piov ed tliat the load leading to the Univeisivy 
^ le overcrcm ded professions -usually leads to unemployment and starvation* 
\\ hen that lesson has been sufficiently learned, the technical schools will come 
into then own and framing will become populai 

</i). — In England it was the gentlemen farmers who built up the agricul- 
Unal mdustaj but this is not the ease in India. The big landholders here do 
not co-operato m the cause of agriculture and cultivation is always bolter in 
ryotaw an areas. 

2 Om icmsou piobahly lor the unpopularity ol an agucul tui al hie, which 
is b\ no means confined to India, is the dullness of the village, socially and 
mtelhaualh, to a man who has had some education and a taste of the town 
lacihties, and has learned that tkeie is something better. 1 believe, theie- 
toio, that one of the ways to make agriculture more attractive to the 
educational youths is improve the conditions of village and that bodies like 
the Young Mon’s Christian Association could probably be very helpful. What 
is needed is a few public spirited young men to make up their minds to im- 
prove the village, to start a social club, to take up the teaching of health and 
hygiene, to found a library and generally to take the town facilities to the 
village. Tn fact, agriculture as a profession is not likely to become popular 
tilt the Indian youth has learned a spirit of citizenship and any movement 
which tends to teach this should be encouraged. 

3. The betterment of the economic and social conditions of the villages will 
do more to stop the present drift to the towns than any system of agricultural 
education. It is the educated men who do not like agriculture and who go 
to the towns. The village panohayats should be strengthened and the old 
village oi gamsations reconstituted. These should give opportunity for public 
spirited educated men to do good v\ oik in villages. 

(z ). — The problem is both of recent date and complicated. Before the 
unsettling influences of English education, every young man found his calling 
determined for him by his eiders or by the custom and tradition of his caste. 
Cultural education had no money value and was not sought after, except 
by a few. Practical agriculture, as the main industry of the population, held 
the loyal allegiance or youth and age. The practice of agriculture was, 
of course, developed to a greater extent than the theory or science. The 
various incidents of agricultural and allied work came to be specialised as the 
work of certain families and the village, in its economic aspect, was very 
largely a self-contained whole. The life of the individual was naturally 
cramped (i) by the joint family organisation and (n) by the absence of scope for 
ambition and initiative. English education afforded careers to the indivi- 
dual. At first, such careers were assured; then the sight of a few dazzling 
prizes made the multitude freely bet on the gamble of English education, 
until to-day the “ unemployed ” problem among the intelligentsia calls for 
urgent solution. 0 

2. To make agriculture attractive to half-educated youths by offering land 
or money inducements is neither necessary nor feasible. Under the joint 
family system and the traditional village economy, the ownership of broad 
acres is as much a trust and responsibility as a sign of individual prosperity. 
Leaving out of account the middle class youths who are out of the village for 
education, there are still as many men as the land can suppoit, and more, 
to look after agriculture m the village. If they put energy and money into 
their work, they can achieve a great deal. Moreover, the restless and ambi- 
tious educated young men will not ordinarily be satisfied with the humdrum 
village life. The alumni of agricultural colleges hardly take kindly to agricul- 
tural pursuits, whether they come from agricultural classes or otherwise; they 
are ambitious to earn their best and to earn for themselves and they would leave 
to brothers or uncles the task of extracting yields from their small joint pro- 
perties. The extra profit yielded from putting their brains into the family 
holding is hardly felt as sufficient recompense for the loss of a career, in which 
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expense. uhnh, according to 1ml ton conditions and ideas, ^ MilM.tM ml. 
4Jtt*iioN d„— Demon nut moN am* Phopwaxua.— - ml Tlu* *hi«n 

tm .oio)»t«il m this IVt-adeney tor influencing and imprmtng tin* pia* im ot 
nlnuiturs arc as follows* When research, followed In trial on an is{>cn* 
i*n m station, has 4umn that any particular practice is an nnptmi nan f our 
local methods ut agriculture' it is brought to the notne ot the ryots h\ tm a is 
of dwnoiist ration plots. Likely ryots in the localities erne erned ate pelod 
mn and persuaded to try the improvement on a small portion ot the t \ < d. 
When new things sut h as seed, manure, or implements are <om lined, this** 
are given tree tin the east* ot implements loaned) in the first phue, Tin im- 
provement in question is earned out under the supert ision of a di-tru t otho r, 
known as an Agricultural Demonstrator, and a cult hut ion sheet is kept, that 
is to sav, a profit and loss account, in which all expenditure is nond, tlu not 
himself supplying the data. Attempts are made to carry Mi<h plot- to a final 
conclusion, the crop is harvested and weighed and valued . Side b\ mle with 
the tlemoitst ration plot is another on which the local method is earned out, 
the iost ol this finding its place in the cultivation sheet also. Thu**, at the 
end, it is possible to see the exact monetary gain to he secured b% (he adoption 
ot the improved method. As tar as possible, these demonstration plots are 
laid down in conspicuous places, n: M public roads, near villages, etc,, so that 
as many people may see them and discuss them as possible, and they are 
marked by a flag or some such thing to call the attention ot the casual passer- 
by to them. This method has been found satisfactory for set era 1 rt * 1 * 011 * 1 . 
fbe not sees rhe improvement advocated carried out on his own land, in 
tact he does it himself, and this disabuses Ids mind of the idea that lit* *nn* *t 
do on his land what is done on a Government farm, that on tin* latter some 
secret nostrum of which he is not told is tised, or that the farm sod has some 
special inherent fertility. Also it removes the fear that Government have 
tome ulterior motive in wanting the^-e improvements carried out. He actually 
*,ees the result both in crop and money and reaps the benefit. When the 
demonstration is successful he is quick to adopt the improvements for himself 
and his neighbours will follow his example. In this way his confidence is 
gained and by beginning with simple improvements, like a reduced seed-rate 
and economic transplanting of paddy, for instance, which cost nothing, he can 
oe gradually led to adopt other improvements which may cost money to carry 
out^ such as the use of iron ploughs or the application of artificial manures. 

2. These demonstration plots have proved successful and popular and there 
is n gi < whig demand tor iwnre of them. Some bfui ut them txUt s<vtt«*-d up 
and down the Presidency and the main things being di iuoimi tt< d a’** The 
iol lowing : — 

(a) Tnihhj . — Reduced seed-rate followed by economic transplanting; nm 
of improved strains; cultivation with iron ploughs; growing 
green manures; applying bonemeal with green manures; appli- 
cation of manures like sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate 
in conjunction with cattle manure, 

(h) Siojammc . — Line planting, trenching, wrapping, propping; use of 
improved varieties; application of manures like poonac Mipple- 
mented by sulphate of ammonia; improved methods of making 
jaggery, use of an improved type of furnace, iron mills, etc., u*e 
ot iron ploughs for preliminary cultivation. 

(<») Cotton . — Use of improved strains; drill sowing; mtercuUivuthm with 
bullock-drawn implements; conservation of water; application of 
manures; clean picking. 

(d) Coconuts . — Introduction of dry forming methods of intereuliivation 
and planting. 

<e) Demonstrations of methods dealing with pests and diseases, 

(h) The limiting factor is men and money. These plots need the constant 
attention and supervision of the Agricultural Demonstrators, both to see that 
th© necessary operations are carried out at the right time, and to sustain the 
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necessary interest ol the ryot at the eaily stages. It is not always possible 
to bring the demonstration to a final conclusion at harvest time, but as many 
such results as possible are obi ained. At present there are not enou gh Agricul- 
tural Demonstrators to supply the needs of the Presidency, each has a juris- 
diction oi two taluks, sometimes more, and there are large areas as yet un- 
touched. The ideal is to have one Agricultural Demonstrator and two 
demonstration maistries to each taluk, and this should be worked up to a* 
rapidly as possible. The Agricultural Demonstrators are men who have unde*** 
gone a course oi agriculture at the Agricultural College at Coimbatore. 

2. fit addition to the above, we have a few large demonstration plots, which 
we call demonstration areas. This is, at present, an experiment. It is an 
acceptance oi the challenge that what the department teaches is not adapted 
to practical fanning, and that what may be demonstrated on a small plot is 
not necessarily successful on a larger area. Areas of about 10 acres have been 
taken up on ryots’ land and here half the land has been devoted to our im- 
proved methods, and compared and contrasted with local methods carried on 
on the other half. Ho far, the results have been very encouraging, but there 
is insuflk ient staff to enable us to have many of such areas, 

3. In addition to this, a vigorous propaganda is carried out. Advantage 
is taken ot as many fairs, festivals, etc., as possible to hold small agricultural 
exhibition-,, to give lantern lectures, spraying and ploughing demonstrations, 
etc,, and to distribute literature. In one place, we have even organised a 
ploughing competition and we are constantly on the look-out for new methods 
ol getting hold of the people. 

(c) Given men enough of the right kind for Demonstrators there is no parti- 
cular difficulty in getting ryots to adopt expert advice, provided that it does 
not imply the expenditure of anything but a small sum. The ryot is very 
shrewd and is quick to take advantage of a real improvement once lie has been 
shown it on his own laud. 

2. Attempt** are being made to get co-operative societies to take up 
demonstration plots and areas and to run them for the benefit of their mem- 
bers, and to supply the members with necessary loans to enable them to pur- 
chase implements and manures. A few societies are doing this very well 1 
indeed, but there is a great tendency for the society to want the Agricultural 
Demonstrators to do all the work, and Government to bear all the cost. This 
is not possible or advisable and considerable improvement might be made along 
these lines by co-operative societies formed for the purpose. 

3. It is often, suggested that more use might be made of the cinematograph 
for propaganda work, but the difficulties in the way of this at present are to* 
my mind insuperable. A projector is a difficult thing to handle if it is carried 
about by unskilled demonstrators. The main trouble, however, lies in the 
production of the films. Any one who has had anything to do with this will 
at mice realise that a good film must be tl staged ” most carefully by trained 
actor-*. Attempts to fill an ordinary operation as it is performed in the fields 
give only poor results of little or no educative value. This difficulty has, t 
believe, been realised by both the staff at Pusa and by the Hailway Companies 
who are trying to produce films. A great deal of harm may be done by the 
use of a bad film which does not show the improvement it is wished to advertise 
very clearly, as it will appear to he a difficult or even foolish operation. 

(d! Many striking instances can be given of the success of demonstration 
and propaganda work, hut the following two examples must suffice. The first 
relates to the introduction of the sindewahe furnace with a thin pan for the 
boiling of cane juice to make jaggery. This furnace is so designed that it 
me<K no fuel beyond that supplied by the megass and trash. Hundreds of 
these furnaces have been introduced and in many districts they have revolution- 
ised the sugarcane industry and it has been started in places where it had 
disappeared on account of the cost of firewood. For instance, in the Chittoor 
district in 1921 during the cane milling season it was usual to see hundreds of 
cart-loads of fuel coming in from the forests every day to supply the furnaces. 
In that year the Agricultural Department first began to demonstrate the mr 
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This imthod ha'* lain -u atiily demonstrate d uu all p<is*ihh ntt.tsnm* tot Mn 
Iftni tout or tut* \oir* ami a \ igormis t ampatgn ivurtu! out w it It tin In Ip ot 
the MM»|t*»rativn srn teties end last u»*u* 1*1 lakhs ol itees worn spi m ,| i*u >*H 
under theguuUnie ei departmental diner*- ami wholly its a result ot mu pi up* 
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«ehes nil of whom know what In do. 

h Otliei examples <>j smoo**stu! prf Uganda work <mdd U i ju n hut tin 
a Ian* must suffice*.. 

1, As regards luilmvs, thi»st uKn exist, ami the* ire largely dm to the 
tact that the* itnptm eiuent athouitml is cosily or implies a good deal ot tumble 
.such for instance as the preservation of cattle mamm* In the !oose-ho\ method 
which is not popular with ryots. 

o. The remedy *s two-told, more demonstrators so that more purl unlit! 
attention can he devoted to the special point (naturally Agric ultnra! 
Demonstrators push those improvements which are most popular and hohl out 
must promise of success) ami more search to devise bettei methods which will 
remove the particular prejudice the ryots may have. 

Question- t>. — A griiultural Inubbtednisss.-— ( a) (1) The main causes of 
borrowing are: — \i) Among the middle rtaws , — False standards of life. 1 am 
all for people spending more for real comforts and raising their standard of 
living; hut false standards lead people generally to the imitating of richer 
folk at wasteful expenditure on marriages, etc. Education has contributed 
its share in piling up debt. And once in debt, a ryot rarely gets out of it, as 
the rate of interest he pays his creditor is usually thrice the net yield on land 
of the same rupee value as his debt. The ryot does not sell a slice of his hold- 
ing — it is derogatory to do so — and sentiment is against it. The debt goes on 
doubling every seven or eight years until the inevitable crash comes. 

Hi) Among the poor. — Drink is a powerful factor in keeping the dcpivwd 
and the coolie where they are. 

(h) Special measures to rehabilitate the indebted ryots and to protein hi** 
land being auctioned by the moneylender seem to be urgently needed. The 
creation of Land Mortgage Banks under Government auspices seems to bo the 
only hopeful remedy for the evil, which in certain districts has assumed large 
proportions. Loans might be issued in the same way ns tanavi loans and 
at the same rate of interest and on the same kind of security and made 
iccmct .title in instalments «s hist* under the lie venue Hecoven \et. « \t» n-*« *i - 
of time being given in bad seasons. 

2, In a wet village, all the principal landholders, except four or the, ai* 
mc*o or less in debt, having borrowed at nine per rent or moie from Chetii 
moneylenders. Many neglect to pay even interest, and by such default have 
been getting deeper and deeper into debt. Of the few who are without debt, 
halt owe that position to their being engaged in professional careers. 

3, The scheme would require preliminary financing which may, for instance, 
be provided by the people themselves as, e.g«, from postal savings bank funds 
or cash certificates; there would not be much recurring expenditure as there 
would be as steady inflow of instalments year after year. There would be no 
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resort to courts and no terrors of the law and the extra work to the Revenue 
Department can be met b$ an increase of staff. 

4. To prevent unnecessary resort to such help, help might be restricted to 
t ases where the debt exceeds a certain multiple of the hist on the holding. 

1 At present a large proportion ot' the net earnings from agriculture goes 
io the moneylender and the r\oi in debt is in a position ot unstable equili- 
brium. ruder the State Aid Scheme, stability will he restored to the ryot, 
and a smaller puvportion ol the net earnings will lie dtwoted to the payment 
ol interest. 

Question 8. — Ikrxgvzxon. — 'More attention should be devoted by the Irri- 
gation Department to minor works and the keeping in repairs of existing 
tanks and channels, especially the smaller ones. Many of these have fallen 
into disrepair and owing to the negligence of the villagers have become in- 
efficient. It seems to he nobody’s business to put them into order again. In 
quite a number of places in the Presidency there are small tanks which hold 
water lor only a few months in the year, but they make all the difference to 
the local crops. If the.se fall into disrepair, the crops suffer or in some cases 
disappear. Channels often become silted up and are encroached upon and 
the result is the water-supply is defective. 

2. There should be a special branch of the Irrigation Department whose 
business it should he to remedy these evils and to keep in thorough repair 
all the existing irrigation laciiities and insist on those whose duty it may be 
to keep tank bunds repaired and channels cleared carrying out their respon- 
sibilities. The same special branch should examine the possibilities of small 
irrigation projects serving only a very limited area, both as regards the 
•^tension and improvement of existing schemes and the carrying out of new 
ones. Insufficient attention at present is devoted to small local irrigation 
m hemes while work i> concentrated on the big projects. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (u) The mam drawback to the more extended 
iw‘ of natural manures is their cost. This has of late years increased so much 
that in many oases it has ceased io be profitable to use them, that is to say, 
the increased yields they give do not pay for the cost of the manure. This 
is largely due to the fact that these manures are being exported in large 
quantities every year and that there is a good demand for them, especially 
from tine estates in Ceylon, by those who are growing highly priced crops and 
who can therefore afford to outbid the Indian cultivator, as the following, 
figures will show ; — 


Export of fertilisers from the Madras Presidency , 


Name of fertiliser. 

1923. 

3924. 

1925, 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Bones 

. 16,797 

9,603 

7,492 

Oil-cakes— 




Ground-nut . 

• . 399,487 

299,572 

388,178 

Castor 

. 12,460 

66,352 

24,674 

Gingelly 

, 97,359 

207,559 

355,946 

Others 

. 144,897 

27,484 

22,584 

Hum* 

, , 16,122 

20,148 

25,211 
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Impoih of /f t tilhas into Ceylon. 
From im to If) 24. 
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Fulil this export is checked in some way it is not possible to extend the 
use oi indigenous manures. 

2. The use of aitificial manures is increasing, but again it is largely a 
question of cost. Of late the price has been i educed and now sulphate of 
ammonia, ior instance, is being used in very large quantities in this Presi- 
dency . 1 1 the price can be brought low enough to ensure a profit by their 

use, there is no particular difficulty in persuading the ryots to use manures. 
As an example, T may quote the V Circle {Trielu nopoly), where during 1925-26 
the following quantities of fertilisers were used by the ryots; — 



lbs. 

Fish guano 

5,824 

Bonemeal 

. 80,904 

Trmhmopoly phosphate . * . 

3,788 

Ammonium sulphate and Nitrate of soda 

6,864 

Superphosphate 

. 79,520 


3. Much more can be done with the better preservation of cattle manure 
and with the manufacture of “ artificial ’’ f aim-yard manure and both these 
aro being widely demonstrated in this Presidency. 

(b) There is very little fraudulent adulteration of feitilisers in this Presi- 
dency and no special precautions are necessary at present. Most firms sell 
under a guarantee and cases of deliberate fraud are veiy rare. 

(r) The same methods were dealt with under question 3. 

(?) A great deal more research is needed on this subject. The chemical 
section of this department has done a great deal of work on the subject and is 
Still doing such work, but a great deal still remains to be done, especially on 
the following lines; — 

(1) Discovering how rapidly the use of artificial manures used alone 

deteriorates the quality of grain, and how soon cattle manure 

will make up such deficiencies. 

(2) Discovering whether other organic manures like oil-cake, fish 

manure, artificial farm yard manure are as good as cattle manure, 

(3) Testing the behaviour of combinations of organic and artificial 

manures with different crops and on different soils. 

(4) Testing the efficacy of different phosphatic manures, 

2. The results of our investigations will be shown to the members of the 
Commission in detail at the Research Institute at Coimbatore. They are far 
too numerous to detail here. 

(/) I am inclined to think that the evil effects of using cowdung as fuel 
are apt to be exaggerated. A very large proportion of the cowdung thus 
used is collected from roads, etc., and would in any case have never reached 
the land as manure. Fuel of some kind must be had and people are not likely 
to buy wood, however cheap it may be, instead of using cowdung which they 
can get ior nothing. I am of opinion that nothing can be done to stop this 
practice and that it does not matter so much as is sometimes thought. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) ( i ) Existing crops can be improved along the 
following lines: — (1) purification, (2) increased yield, (3) disease resistance, 
and (4) drought resistance. A great deal has been done along the first ot 
these two lines which were the most obvious and promised the quickest returns. 
Improved strains of paddy, cotton, sugarcane, mgi and cholam now cover 
large areas of this Presidency. Their further progress depends on facilities 
for distribution and reproduction and distribution of pure seed in large 
quantities. As regards the last two lines of improvement, work is now being 
begun and it will take time to evolve such strains. It is usually considered 
that it requires seven years for a plant breeder to evolve a new strain up to 
the point at which it can be safely given out to the ryots. It will probably 
take longer than this to evolve disease or drought resistant strains* At the 
moment, strains of paddy resistant to piricularia, of cotton resistant to boll 
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i cw d aiiiil *ugar rcM-iuiit to m*c*iu< uu* being w orhtd af . 51 u* h imkcc* t** 

be dene and it\ this end the i e-ear* h and plant breeding stations should lie 
-imigth* him I f«v tlu* utmost. 

*i In this t untie* turn it is important that -nine easily r* cognised < inn.u u i 
-noulu be hmh into « very improve! strain, it possible, m order that it n a> U 
<*asi|\ r« « ogm-ed smd track kept of it- spread ami pnriti aft or it 1 ms been 
distributed. 

Work is urgently needed vuth puke. mi-Hueds, and fodder Hops, whd* 
there art* po-sibly result- to ho obtained irom fruit. In particular a fctraui 
of ground-nut resistant to wilt (Hmmm* »- needtd. V pul e t \ptu * md 
m\|h rt and an sigtostologisi are needed. 

tti> liit Then* Is little scope ior the introduction ot now crops m tin- ih* * * 

demy which already grows a ver> wide variety, hut morn might bo don* with 

tho development of trnit cult uro on the hills and ot vegetables on garden land, 
two crops which the department has hardly touched as yet tor la* k ot M df. 

2 As regards t odder crops several new varieties such as lucerne, l*n « # * 

* <»u«e»m «r»ss and 1 I* jduot qi *s«. Lave Seen u*tn*dm*d dirmv ueeut 
Their scope is limited and it is not likely tlmt any more new fodder- mold b« 
intrmlnced with -iiuiss, 

A. A large number oi green dressing crop- have been introduced with 
-access and here again it is unlikely that any more can h*' u-ehtllj introduud 

uO « iii i Tin* rapid distribution ot seed Is a oval dob* ult> and an u* 
doubted handicap in the way ot spj ending a new -ttam mei a wide area 

Tin n an in this Presidency no seedsmen oi repute who can he traded to 

lake up this work, a- is done in Europe, while the department lanuot nlfniii 
facilities for large seed farms. We arc, therefore, dependent upon pf«v..te 
individuals for the multiplication ot seed ami it niton be* nines mixed in uuum- 
queuee, \n attempt hn- been made* to overcome the difficulty by means ot 
-eed muons, subsidised by Government and supervised by the district stall, 
ami in ihr case of cotton this has met with a good deal of immw*. In the 
ease* of paddy, however, such seed unions have not been very successful m 
thk is a food crop. 

2. The question is complicated by the tad that all crops cannot be treated 
alike as regards the method of seed distribution, in the case oi nutlets, ih* i» 
will he a great deal of difficulty in keeping a pure line imeontammated, 
because in ibis plant natural pollination take- place. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to spread any new strains over a very large area very rapidlv it it i 
not to deteriorate very quickly. 

3. This implies an increased staff of rtktriit officers to spread the strain 
and also some laboratory and controlled seed farm organisation on a big >*<»!** 
to keep on sending out a few tons of undenialiy pure seed on its * urocr oi 
expansion. 

4. The work ot distribution of seed is really work which should be done by 
< o-operaiivo societies, and the Agricultural Department should not be ham- 
pered by the work of distribution at all. Their duties should cease with the 
evolution oi new strains and the maintenance of nucleus stocks of such -.cod. 
Co-operative societies have, however, hardly advanced lar enough in this 
Presidency to be entrusted with this work on a big scale or to e\ luce n desire 
to take it up. 

o. In consultation with the Registrar, I have recently agreed to hand over 
the seed distribution now done by my department in any particular area to 
any recognised co-operative society and am willing to give them every chance 
of taking this work off my hands, even ii at first they make mistakes, and the 
Registrar, at the beginning of this year, issued a circular to all societies to 
that effect, but so far there has been very little response and hardly any 
societies have come forward to do the work. 

<5. The solution of the difficulty appears to be for the Co-operative Depart- 
ment to make a special effort to push this line of work, and meanwhile wo 
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must go on us we are doing now and be content to remain patient and content 
with slow hut sure expansion. 

(a) (ir) Damage by wild animals is a practically negligent factor in this 
Presidency. 

(c) Efforts at introducing profitable crops sometimes prove too successful. 
The example of Cambodia cotton and ground-nut bears remarkable testimony 
to the adaptability of the ryot but not to his capacity to take long views. 
Cambodia cotton was introduced by the Agricultural Department as a suitable 
and paying crop to be grown under wells. Ryots took to it eagerly but they 
went a great deal further than the department advised them to, hy raising 
Cambodia wholesale on unirrigated lands and without proper rotations. This 
multiplied insect pests and necessitated the enforcement of a Pest Act, Again, 
ground-nut was first cultivated on the less fertile dry lands of the South 
Aroot district. It was soon found that the ground-nut crop was eagerly 
bought in by exporters at handsome prices and the crop spread from district 
to district until the area under ground-nut, which was barely 74,000 acres in 
1882-83, has reached the figure of 2 million acres at the present day. The 
crop is now grown on all kinds of soil, including black cotton soil, and some- 
times without rotation, and is often grown irrigated under wells. This exten- 
sion is. hy no means, an unmixed blessing. 

2. Cotton and ground-nut have been responsible for deflecting large extents 
oi lauds from the cultivation of food-grains. To a certain extent, the re- 
duction in food grains has been made up by extension of cultivated areas and 
better rates of* yield; but in a country, which does not import much food- 
stuffs, it is not a very wise policy to devote lands wholesale to the cultivation 
of money crops to the detriment of foodcrops. This will lead to an unsettling 
of the balance of the ryots’ economic condition; the ryot can hardly eat money 
when his granary is empty, and as money is spent more quickly than grain, 
the poorer ryots in a tract liable to famine are likely to be left with neither 
grain nor money when seasons are adverse. 

3. The rapid spread oi ground-nut in recent years in the unirrigated tracts 
ol the Oircars and the Deccan which are liable to frequent famine or scarcity 
is a matter to be viewed with grave concern. 

Question 13. — Chop pbotbction. — (?) External . — The existing measures for 
the protection of crops from external infection, pests, and diseases are 
adequate. 

tii) In ternal . — Internal measures against infection are provided for in the 
Madras Presidency by the Madras Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act, 1919. 
This Act is at present in operation in connection with the control of — 

(1) A fungoid disease of the palmyra palm caused by pytMum palmi - 

vo rum in the Godavari and BListna districts. 

(2) An insect pest of coconut palms — Nephantiu smnopa in Malabar 

and South ELanara. 

(3) Insect pests attacking Cambodia cotton. 

<4) The eradication of the water hyacinth. 

2. No difficult} has been found in operating the Act in the first two cases 
and the last; and* steady progress with the control of the respective pests and 
diseases has been made under its provision. 

3, In the case of cotton, however, the Act has met with a gi*eat deal of 
opposition. The main pests at which control is aimed are the pink boll worm 
and the stem weevil. The only method of control of these insects which has 
been discovered is to ensure a dead season each year when there is no cotton 
on the ground, so that a large proportion of the insect population die of 
starvation and are unable to carry on to the next sowing season. Hence the 
new crop starts its life unhampered by insect attack and the harvest is reach- 
ed before this population has increased sufficiently to damage the lint. Such 
measures have been adopted in most of the important cotton growing coun- 
tries in the world. When the Act. was first put into force in this Presidency 
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*1 3U*JA-£1, it was t nut U*d th.u «*u t .»mbu*ii * * ofitm At add h * Mom 

tfh* to oU a <1 iti^usni i\ h\ 1st Augu-t «*a< h vvai, 1 h* umw' time, 

who h iU|*tutU mu th«‘ ,i(huit «n the o.a h lan*^. ** n* 0« *nb» i*^ .ibmu 
rah 0*t«>h»t Thus a two month* d«„d pt i u»d w i- ,*»i< »*d , * 1 m \ » wo* 

houvoi. a a* n i*t in tiun it prov tdod tor munv »»: 1 1 adn at tan b* i ; %u» u and 
ills*? t ha i or appo*d. Tin* result w a* that it was seldom tb* mrtM»i h.i to* 
mm«d m IP the t rd oi August and this rodm «»d the dead pm**d to w\ b an 
< M**ui that it was ttsclv** p vr t j u * purport* jar whnh it was d»*uu»Ml 

I The A* t has now hum amended that no not in* n» * 4 he 4J <1 it *- 

td% k g,ii to bine Cumbmlu muon an the uiourd altar the pn - nb*d Ut* , hut 

that dun* bus been made Dr Septet del. Vavu it the A* i i* Iiou*m 1* mvttphel 

tv it h tin* it Milting dead puled is Hisnihf lent, a period »»l tun miuph te months 
being iht» iiiimmum period width is m*< e**ar> \\% him an\ * urn ailing «*ife< * 
on th» *r*etts. 

\ The Aat has always mat with opposition because it hMsu«d With the 
so* *>nd puking. Tin* first or main season pit king is tuknu m M.o * D«e dim* 
ruins produce a now flush and there is a simoiuI picking in July. ft Mia tains 
at a delayed, ns is of tan the ease, this second pit king » s me » on plot* . or ha'* 
not In on token at all, by 1st August. Tin* ryot see- hi- « »tt« t mil »t hulls 

hi d obp * ts to hainn ion a l to destroy it before ha < at h.o“. ao th** +* ond * rop 

This « rop is. hmu»\>»r, Inulh disvas»»d and Htainad an I ^ np mt*»uM .md 
it i* reallv a Hat tar pohay to tonuo it so as to an out that tha totlow mg 
si», -mi's hrst arop dull ha insa« t inn* and oi good ipuluv and thus mth*a 
hat tar pro as. 

0. Tha natural opposition could prohuhlv Inna Ik an s^MM.ntordv dealt 
with H\ tha Vunaultural DapartmanT hv mantis ot propauand.t, tha ryots h<*in^ 
a \ ar\ TtMaiuthla hud\ ut man. Indt*ad, m tha neighbourhood »m Av«i*as)a, 
near Conn ha tore, tha ryots regularly remove their aotton alter the hid puk- 
ing m Jmun plough the Istud and raise a ladder or iood trap wttli the *!ul> 
rains, a very mnah better system u\ larming. The opposition ha« t how a vet , 
keen t entered hv polita huts and petitions were presented year after year and 
the (mvm rmiteut have given way, with tlu result that the Act. though amend* 
td, has been rendered quite nugatory as inr as insect omtrol is < oncer ned. 

7. Tin* Agricultural Department^ tase is u sound one and is based on 
la* ts and figures obtained hy carelul experiment. Jt may he summarised 
thus — 

\l) At the Central Farm at Coimbatore, where the enttop has been 
regularly uprooted early each year, actual counts have shown 
that the maximum incidence ol the pink hoi! worm ha- .steadily 
declined, which shows what the Act would he capable oi simoiu- 
pli siting were it strictly onioned. 

(*2'i We know that flower buds, which are produced between the middle 
of December and the end of .lanuaiy, arc. tin* buds which give 
most oi the* crop of the first picking. 

<:!) We know that it is precisely this period over the greater pact of 
which the spotted boll worm is most active in attacking flower 
buds. 

(4) We know that attack of the spotted boil worm causes the t mp io be 
six weeks late and that therefore in an unfavourable -t a-ou with 
a shortage of water, the crop is bound to give a poor yield. 

Ss. This being so, all cotton should be eradicated by 1st June. The effect 
of such an order would he twofold. The area oi Cambodia would be reduced 
.since it would not pay to grow' it cm dry land. This would not matter* It 
would be better to have a .small area of really good cotton than a large area 
of poor quality .stuff. The Agricultural Department could evolve a good 
cotton to grow on dry lands, and indeed have already done so. The second 
effect would be an increase of area under food and fodder crops which would 
have a beneficial effect on famine conditions, 
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S>. This o«w* 1ms never been considered on its own merits alone. At 
present, the A»-t only extends over ^ome of the districts which grow Cambodia, 
it shun Id not only he extended to cover all cotton-growing districts in the 
President v, hut it should apply to all kinds of cotton, and the date of 
eradn at ion should he made such that a real dead season is provided. Only in 
this way tan adequate internal protection he provided for this crop against 
pests and diseases. 

10. The only other alternative is to evolve a strain of cotton which is 
mist ant to the pests. Tins is being attempted, hut it is not likely to succeed. 
The breeding work ot the department is at present greatly hampered for want 
of application ot the Post Act, since the breeding station is surrounded by 
cotton fields where the cotton is allowed to remain on the ground till 1st 
September and these insect-infected crops infect the cotton of the breeding 
.station causing great loss and seriously hampering the work. 

11. Two other legislative measures, which have as their object, the pro- 
'teition am! improvement of the cotton crop have met with gx*eater success, 
the Cotton Transport Act, III of 1923, and the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories Act, XFf of 1925. The Cotton Transport Act has been applied to 
<11 tht Tiruppur-Cainbodia urea, »2) the Tinnevelly area, and (3) the Northerns 
ami Westerns area. No cotton, kapas, seed, etc., may be imported into these 
areas bv rail except under a license issued by the Director of Agriculture. 

12. The protected areas represent well-known trade types and in every one 
of them the Agricultural Department have evolved and given out to the ryots 
improved types, but work was hampered by the bringing in of inferior cotton 
by merchants for adulteration, 

13. The Madras notification prohibits imports by rail and sea only. 
Import by road has not yet been touched owing to the great difficulties of 
sndi control. Cases have tome to notice of cart traffic in cotton with a view 
to evade the Act, and there is evidence that cart traffic generally has received 
an impetus in the cotton areas from the restrict ions on transport by rail. It 
is necessary to stop all such unfair traffic effectively by restricting traffic at 
least on the important routes. 

14. Conditions are much more favourable for effective control of move- 
ments by rail. Tested interests have, however, done their best to obtain con- 
cessions which narrow the usefulness of the Act, e.gx, mills and exporters in 
the South have been granted annual licenses for import of Cambodia kapus 
in the current year at the instance of the Provincial Cotton Committee 
though such a step is admittedly opposed to the ohj'ects of the Act. 

15. In spite of these set-backs, definite results have been achieved. Im- 
provement has been reported in the Northerns cotton owing to the keeping 
out of Coeanadas cotton. Cotton marketed in the South has been comparatively 
free from admixture with Mysore and Deccan cottons and cotton in the 
Northerns and Westerns area free from admixture with short-stapled cottons 
from Bombay and the Central Provinces. 

10. The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act regulates the working 
ot the ginning and pressing factories. There are 62 pressing factories and 
about 370 ginning factories in the Presidency. 

17. All pressing factories and most ginning factories maintain the 
prescribed registers showing the weights of cotton handled by them with parti- 
culars of ownership, and ail pressed bales of cotton are clearly marked and 
numbered, so that it is possible to trace any bale of cotton back to its owner. 
It is as yet too early to judge of the merits of the Act. 

18. Of late, small ginning factories have been springing up in the cotton 
areas, away from the railway and the pressing factories ; and these are much 
more difficult to control though it is in them that clean ginning is most often 
neglected. Also, the control of scales and weights in the ginning factories 
hardly helps the ryot whose kapan is sold on the basis of weighment in the 
go downs ot the dealer. A remedy for this situation will have to be found. 
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i)\ Fsri<»\ 11. [mimhumh u\ 11m re !*• in all pinlmbihi . a i* * »* I 

wimb umld be done h\ w a> vi improving the existing jwi u nltnr.d tmph 
nm iU a imI mat him ry lar won* than along lim*s ol liimuhn imi mu mu' himry, 
it at him au> ton « \pcushe tor the r>ot umi do mu hu U out lowh* 
r *nns ot i ull holdings 

2 What *s u * j Higonf]> net tied i * tin < nn lid tf-tut' ot dittiti i m* 

* i ploughs under tonholhd t \pmim ntal t outfit tun. tin U sting at d *h unit 
makes ol *uuc umdnm* mills anti <4 water hits and luu k<t" th< not to in ot 
a *heup automata seed drill and the naprm ement ol >ok«s. (mod nod> 
ntd * heap winnowing and threshing ni«i< hints arc a tun ****»» t>, ami it dionld 
not ho ditin lilt to improve upon the presoti hvpeol eountij can win h i hard 
ot t ht roads 

it. What is needed is a Research Engineer who U a t armor hi *4 and an 
Engi noor at forwards, a num who K inmiliar with the land and tin handling 
of agricultural implements and the \nrious problems with wlrnh tho ijnrt is 
< onironttil. Ho must have sufficient mechanical training and skill to he able 
to make implements with his own hands, ant! to know how to tost them in the 
held*, and alter them to tit more closely the deni red conditions. He miM nt 
i nurse, he gum a good workshop ami equipment. Enlc-s hi knows how to 
use nuph meats Iron* the tanner's point ot view, and know* ultimately what 
s*ut of work an implement should do, he will never suueed as a Honour* h 
Engineer. Such a man will be difficult to find and \ doubt whether he can 
bo found in this country because the graduate in Engineering is not drawn 
from the agi ioultural community, while the graduate in agriculture is not 
likely to possess the mechanical aptitude to benefit by an Engineering train- 
ing and hetomc a good mechanic*. It will probably he necessary thin hue to 
look for him in England or America and get a man with farming knowledge 
and instincts who is at the same time a good and resourceful mechanic. It 
i« true sitfh n man will know* nothing of the local conditions, but he is more 
likely to be able to learn the&o and apply his knowledge of mechanics to them 
than rfrr utstL 

4. Work of this sort has as yet been untouched and it is likely to lead to 
much more rapid progress thin any attempt to introduce modern western 
machinery. Indian agricultural implements are in many cases extraordinarily 
well adapted to local conditions, they are cheap, easily made and repaired 
and they are constructed <>t materials close to hand. They arts howtwr, 
undoubtedly capable of improvement if carefully studied in the light of 
modern knowledge of the soil conditions*. 

( b ) This is largely a question of adequate demonstration and nmc more 
talk for inu eased staff. The limiting factors are price and the * V.e ol the 
rattle and the question of improvement of implements {especially ploughs) is 
closely hound up with the question of cattle improvement. 

2. The pushing oi iron ploughs, iron c ane mills, chaff cutters, etc M m pari 
oi tin i egul.u propaganda work <*arried on by the district officeis and plough- 
ing denumsii at ions are given on ai* possible occasions, in 11*21-25, 1 ,n*U 
iron ploughs and 2, (hi span* parts were sold in the Presidency and in 1925-26, 
1,715 ploughs and 2,969 spare parts were *okl. Wo can safely say that 1,600 
ploughs are being sold every year and as the life of a plough is four years or 
so, there must be at least 6,000 iron ploughs now in use in the Presidency. 
The steady demand for spare parts shows that they are being used. 

5, I consider this a very fair rate of progress when wo hear in mind that 
fifteen years ago an iron plough was hardly to be seen off a Government farm. 

(c) The main difficulty felt by the manufacturers is probably the com- 
paratively small number of sales made in the year as compared with Western 
fields of operation. It would not pay a firm to manufacture any particular 
type of plough if they are only going to sell 1,500 a year, more especially as 
the price must be kept at the lowest possible limit. Another difficulty is 
probably the impossibility of giving credit. 
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2. This is another matter which might well be taken up by co-operative 
Moieties who should he able to distribute ploughs once the Agricultural Depart 
meat have demonstrated their efficiency. 

Question 16. — Animal husbandry. — The answer to this question has been 
compiled by Mr. R. W. Littlewood, the Deputy Director ot Agriculture, Live- 
stock, who has requested me to incorporate his reply in my own. I have 
little to add to what he says beyond the fact that this Presidency has a definite 
policy of animal husbandry which is being steadily pursned with success. All 
the linos of not only cattle-breeding and distribution of breeding bulls, but 
also of dairy work and animal nutrition studies touched on by Mr. Littlewood 
are being pursued. The latter subject is being studied in close co-operation 
with the Imperial Physiological Chemist at Bangalore. 

2. All that is needed is an opportunity to develop this policy to its utmost 
capacity, that is to say sufficient men and money. 

3, With reference to dairying I believe that this will never prove really 
profitable until a pure food law is introduced to protect the honest dairyman 
from the unfair competition with which he now meets from those who 
adulterate their milk and ghi and can thus undersell any producer of pure 
milk. 

4. As regards the possibility of utilising a cinematograph, please see my 
remarks under question 6. 

(a) (i) Improving the breeds of livestock . — Pedigree herds of local breeds 
should he established and special attention paid to a dual purpose animal. 
Milk recording should be widely advertised amongst the milk contractors, 
samindars and other cattle breeders. 

2. Large zammdars should be encouraged to establish pure bred-herds of 
country cattle. 

3. The throe main breeds in this Presidency which may be maintained are 
the Ongoles, Kanga> %un* and AUmbady. 

1. Breeding bulls irom dams selected for their milk yields should be loaned 
to district boards for improving cattle in their districts. 

5, A maintenance grant of Rs. 100 per animal should be given by Govern- 
ment to the District Board; the balance of maintenance should be made by 
the District Board; ail services could be free. Bulls can then b© transferred 
from district to district to prevent inbreeding and this may be done at the 
discretion of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock, after consulting 
the District Board, Good Ongolo bulls will cost between Bs, 300 to Bs. 350 
each at 3| years to 4 years old. After the age of 8 years or so those bulls 
will become too old for breeding purposes. They can then be withdrawn to 
the farms, castrated, and sold as work animals and the receipts credited to 
Government, The animals would realise possibly Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 a pair. 

Ut) (ii) The betterment of dairying industry . — Small dairies like the one 
at the Coimbatore Agricultural College could be run by co-operative societies 
quite easily, as in large towns most of the separated milk could either be 
sold back to the ryots for feeding their calves, or sold to the coffee hotels in 
the towns. 

2. Dairying in its strict sense is almost unknown in Southern India except 
for one or two Government farms. 

3. Milk recording should be done at all large Government institutions, 
like hospitals, etc., where cows are milked on the premises, in order that 
reliable data regarding yields of the various breeds could be obtained. At 
present the Government farms are the only places where milk recording is 
done and as they have not a large number of animals, the data obtained are 
not sufficient. 

4. At the present time in this Presidency, dairying is not a profitable 
business owing to the poor yields of the country breeds. A dairy will just 
about pay its way in this Presidency if good crossbreds are available. Cross- 
breds are at a disadvantage as they are not dual purpose animals in the eyes 
of the ryot. They yield good milk, but the majority of the ryots would mb 
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pirn ban* a tiosAiml hull tor work pnrpoM*-*. The* muu to la n, *vd ' . 
them. E\ i*ry * th*rt Amidd Ik* made to produu* a good nunmd ot t : <« 11 ? * x 

breed tv hit I? \\ ill iulu* annually and will ^ih* Miilu it m mid* to U < d * b 

utd maintain u m pm id tomhuoii and «ko wo a -uiphis tun* It ( onid * * d 

n ouhr to \u\\ lor tin* (tot’s mnhtt* n.nn«\. I’mil it i- a IhmmI dnijM a 
will mu l»t* a pmltahk induct r>, as vv ill he moi trom Mr, V *i ruth ** H » ^*#n 
that m, that the average Madras milkman jint about pav hi- w in a* d ’m* - 
am r he hits adulterated his milk. 


|<*1 UH\ hi fu lit t Of t rUti if ftHttH*' i Ir/d // o I f It* < *# * 
vears when a big man dit d in a tiling hi- relatives gimialh d« di* and a b l 
to tlu temple. A tomiimito ot loi.d brmh m \\a- iimik <hat< k ia*hd a *J 
hull <alvis were brought tor institution. The examination \ue **n 
it a hull did not pow*^ all the taunts whhh tlu* um.mitui d 
breeding hull dumld have, it was not aficpud. In this wav, un 
were dedicated to Temples. 0\\ mg to the nureiwd prue ot * at t U * 
tne ot dedicating a good hull to the temple is gradually ht omi 
The relatives pay only a small amount tor an animal ami dnh . n 
temple without the* inn-ailtaikm ot the <omtmUee, Chun/ to tin . 
breeding hulk are -rt'ii in the dktriet> A Hiahmini hull in immu da* > a s 
allowed to roam our am < rop and was m a good iimdito Be u h« 
days, w In n expensive imps are being raktd, the r>ot in inanj inM.iw# * dot 
not think twice about during it out ol Ids held, ami mi hud* an moi todu 
m a poor umdnion, 1 strongl> ad\ ko the appomtuunt ol a * oinnutt* * «l 
i apahle breeders in each tillage tor the purpose ol Helen tug hulk p*r <k di- 
lation to temples and tor snp*r\jsin». the breeding untie m the ulluta , 
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2. More Mttrmarv hospitals dtouhl ho opuied in the dktrh t- m »td i 
to lonihat the dkeaMs which break out. 

3. Preventive inoculation against rinderpest should he will a<U*nktd in 
ail the villages. 

4. More propaganda work ‘should be done by the Veterinary Department 

Ui demonstrating hloodiev* castration, and this will require more staff. 1 
suggtst that tin* umnuittee stated above should nko decide what bull calves 
should he kept 1 or breeding in the tillage and also state that the reiuumhr 
should be castrated by the Veterinary Officer by a bloodless east union m* tiled. 
The mmniitT< o could m»* that every hull eah not n « oinmeud* d *u *. 

• astmted. The bimht ot castrating mele*- hull calves .should aku hi p. ^ u 1 
out to cauk breeders by the Veterinary Oflheis. For instance, tin On** ’o 
breed of cattle is deu rioruthtg annually owing to bad hmding bulk and *o 
the importation of outside blood; this is due to tows and heittis being Mnid 
hv outside hulk in the grazing areas. 

*5. <ma!I herds ot the main 1 nnb ol cattle ami hudalo* s m tin* Pi# >nh n v 

III 1 e » } t hi t a h * \i« ni i i -t ttl M' t't i i) j i i t t »t * g 

good feeding and rearing, n.ilk in ox ding, eu*., to the pots ol tic distxkl. 
A herd ot or seven onu with «m» hr«ediiig bull would sulflee ior a 
b# truing and the bull could he milked < t s a stud bull for the district nt the 
sana* time. 


d. Village pamhayats dumb! be encouraged and they should be ad\ is# d 
to pay attention to limit the dock grazing lands and not meiMoc k these as js 
usually done. 

7. Silage-making should he demonstrated in the breeding traits hv tie* 
Agricultural Demonstrators, especially in years of good rains when there wdl 
be an abundance of green fodder. Silage-making should ako be thmionstiated 
to Forest Panchayata so that use can be nmh of the grass and weeds which 
grow in the forests. 

8. Concession towards purchasing good breeding bulk by co-operative 
societies should be given by Government. 

9. Co-operative societies should he encouraged to open milk depots in the 
districts where milk is plentiful Butter md $M could he mmuHvimmi m 
sanitary and scientific lines, and so the ryot would eventual!* become edu- 
cated in tfiis line of business. 
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10. It is to he noted that the ryot doe^ not pay any particular attention 
to the feeding ot his temale stock. Cows amt heiiers generally receive the 
tedder discarded hy the hull calves and work bullocks. The ryot should be 
cdiitutwi mwl shown that neglecting his female stock is unprofitable. He 
should be taught hmv to feed and rear his cows, and I think a demonstrator 
with a cinema exhibition showing work on Government cattle farms, etc., 
would be the best means of bringing this to the knowledge of the ryot. 

11. Milkmen's Co-operative Societies should be formed in large towns in 
order to purchase foodstuffs and fodder in hulk and so obrain it at a cheaper 
rate. Advances should be given to milkmen for the purchase of fresh cows 
when their cows become dry, 

12. Regarding the Madras Dairy Industry, all reserved forests in the 
neighbourhood of Madras City should bs reserved specially for the grazing 
of dry cows belonging to the milkmen of Madras. Forest Panckayats will 
levy a monthly sum for grazing. This would no doubt stop the slaughtering 
of good cows when they become dry. From information received at various 
times, it is discovered the Madras milkman now sends most of his good cows 
into the Xellore district for grazing until they calve down again. It is due, 
no doubt, to the decreasing numbers of good milk cows and the milkman is 
Just realizing that good milking cows are not plentiful and that it is more 
profitable to retain his good milkers and to pay for their maintenance whilst 
dry. 

LI. It has been pointed out by different people at various times that the 
maintenance grant of hundred rupees towards the maintenance of a breeding 
bull is hardly sufficient in these hard times, and possibly better results could 
be obtained if Government increased the grant by 25 per cent. (The Director 
now has power to do this.) 

1 1. Steps should be taken to work out the different values of all Indian 
foodstuffs and fodders as soon as possible and a list giving data of all these 
should bo prepared by each Provincial Government. This will be of great 
bom lit to the < attic breeder and ream*. He will then have some idea how 
mwh concern rated food, etc., should he fed to the different kinds of stock 
and he will also he given information as to the manurial value of each 
foodstuff. 

(h) (i) In}m if done hy ore; stocking of common pastures, — The injury 
done by overstocking is that the animals are never in good condition and so 
they are liable to pick up any disease which comes along. 

2. Bull calves between the age of 1 and 2 years very often serve pure bred 
cows, and so various breeds of cattle become mixed. No bull calves should be 
allowed to graze in the grazing areas along with female stock. Only bulls of 
well-known pedigree should be allowed to roam over grazing areas. 

ih) (ii) Absence of enclosed pastures . — Young grasses in pastures never 
get a good chance to grow as the ryot is often so short of fodder that he turns 
his cattle on to the grazing grounds immediately after the first shower of rain, 

2. Tn tiiis Presidency it is seen that the ryots usually graze their cattle on 
the .i is, hunth r and these are generally in charge of a boy or woman. 

ih) OU) Insutfidi ncy of (hy fodder.— According to my knowledge, dry 
fodder is becoming scarce in the Ongole breeding tract in the Guntur district 
where the intnxhietion of commercial crops, such as tobacco, ground-nut, etc,, 
is gaining ground rapidly. A ryot will only grow fodder value about Rs, 40 
per at re whereas he can make as much as Rs. 100 to Rs. 175 per acre out of 
tobacco so that this l>ecomes an economical problem. In the Guntur district 
alone the Imperial Tobacco Company now employ about thirty Europeans in 
leal production, and this must have an effect on the cattle-breeding of the 
district* 

(h) ( iv ) Absence of green fodder hi dnj seasons . — This is very noticeable, 
as during the last three years the Kangayam breeding tract has suffered from 
water scarcity and it is seen that the Kangayam cattle on the whole were* 
smaller in size than those seen in previous years. 
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1 1 $ h Itft t riliii> Is gelid •*< ol 1»*ddei ill til* i ' M 

t D«»n> ilii r mg the months ot Man h and M**> and i*t tloon am! Om»i.d« 
«h*t i Hum February to Muy* Aninuh* do mu *11 to thin* tt»tl *1 *hi\\ a* 
Ang*> it, llnif jh u\ to m*M'U week*. 

*/t sup imith t *uj pl»j, J .uit mini no u linn m tonne* d,u* 
Mi# Oh, 'tilt* ry oi who tcsoned one-tourth of Ins holding* n»r graying laud a ,* * 
i l a \nl on Jhn ponton. In tin- e days he n uvd on t h%* whoh *u tin 
tending ami -a hi i > unable to hnne all this laud ttm inppt d. H* Maintain 
the Mtm^ niimlwu oi * attic <n in tenner di*> s gi no > uu«i* lotumtiial *1**1*% 
It's# s odder 4 hmus about one-thud at tin tot min fusturo tor pia/ing 
)i ml mi his uttiU* suffer. 

I uggnst thin gracing anas in* trie ot tax in tho lyow* holding- and tlmt 
each ry ot should tin nnupelh*d to grew a « ot tain amount at toddi r nr Mitm 
mtlii u nt to Maintain the number ot animals ho keeps mid tlmt hn niunhoi ot 
animals should ho limited to his holding. 

If) j Koia i * 1 1 * a t t ui tin a matin* I »/ mat*. Thorn am no i>ots ui 
tin* Pi * *d i 1 vIm 4 j < v *e Dmi wlv *o attiiiUeii t*< *iUied im dim. . * itthn 

hrmlnig i> mainly om* ot their side linos. The Indian ry ot gene* ally tno *i 
lit tin ot ui In roj» and ho hi vms to dabhlo m etery thing. 

2 , In » 4 thins iaudmw** s ml! take much u,n ta d ‘titer# *t m efUtle 
breeding until i hev * ,ut sot ihai this is si prnti table bu-’m*s> and until tho 
breeds ot i.tuh* art* improved mid their milk yield* in« r« .isod, i do not think 
intorosi will ho damn, Tho prioo id Indian oat Ho U too hm, 

ytrsiioN Pd Foiu>th. Fonut lands am probably not being utilijwd to 
tlioir tullost lajMiitv tor ngnoulittrnl purpo is, hut it is o\tr*unol> diifiouh (o 
utih/.o su< h laid . drio? oontmi i> taisoil, tin* laud ar<* apt to If 

aliUked and tho tro»M stripped off thorn, when mil orosiou tnk« *> \ lau torj 
rapidly. Thom am very many places to be >0011 \\)u m, in <omt»mamo!> rm>iu 
times, there was jungle ami mm there is nothing but bare look. 

2 . One ot tie best at tempts uhieh ha* boon made to solve this problem ot 
roeon t yearn s runt ol the Foiod Ihmrhayats, and it nhould he jKW^ible to 
persuade such panebavnts, not only to conserve llie torestn handed over to 
them and regulate the grazing and find cutting, hut also to teach them to 
plant trees, grow green dressings, both for seed and tutting, cultivate fodder 
cropH, prepare hay and silage as a reserve in the hot weather, and even to keep 
breeding hulls ,md regulate the 4 *atUe-hreediiu» 

fk Step- are mm being taken to get into touch with the panclmyats with 
this object m %iew. The panchayat system should be encouraged ami it should 
be the first step in the learning of eo-operation and diould d**\tlop ultimately 
co-operative societies. 

4 . The diilb ulty with sucli Forest Panehayats, howeier, is tin* mih« a tlmt 
.vith co-operatho -oiieties, agricuhnral associations, <«tc, A very few oi them 
are really good and mean business. Too many of them depend entirely upon 
the enthusiasm ot one or two public-spirited men, and when they go the 
pimehayat, society, or association rapidly decays urni dies. Many* of these 
bodies except Government officers to do all the work and even give them a 
subsidy, and as sum as such h* Ip hs withdrawn the body rapidly dies, 

5 . What is nettled is a much gieater spirit ol public scr\n*e and -cll-help. 
Where good organisations exist they are being encouraged and used to the 
utmost, but there are at present far too lew oi such bodies. 

Question 20.-~ Mauri tin# . Adulteration wherever possible is the niie* 
Improvement K largely depemlent on educating ihc * on-cicnce oi the biivixiie 
public. * 

% In the matter of dairy products, such as milk, butter, gh% and eurdh 
adulteration is particularly rife. This is largely a question of economics! 
Under existing conditions, it is almost impossible to make dairy products availl 
able In a pure state on a large scale at present prices. Tn large towns, milk 
is usually watered or mixed with flour. 
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3, (*hi is obtainable only in an adulterated form everywhere except in the 
large producing centres and oven thou, only when purchased from the direct 
producer. The adulteration of ghi is due to the rapid extension of the 
markets for ghi and the smallness of supplies. Oils are also subject to adul- 
teration, lower priced oils being used to adulterate the higher priced oils. In 
respect of these, co-operative production and sale have a good chance of contri- 
buting to public welfare by making and selling standard qualities of these 
articles at reasonable prices. 

(a) Existing market facilities are very far from being satisfactory. The 
histon of tin Tiruppur cotton market will serve to show the difficulties which 
exist : 

(i) The idea of a cotton market was first mooted at a meeting of the cotton 
growers and sellers of the Coimbatore district, held at Coimbatore on the 10th 
July 191$, which resolved, among other matters, 

(1) that a “ Coimbatore Cotton Marketing Association 33 be formed, and 

that the possibility of this Association establishing markets for 
kapas at (Joint batons Pollachi, and Tiruppur should further be 
considered. 

(it) A committee appointed at the above meeting to consider the best 
method* of carrying out its resolutions met on the 3rd August 1918 and re- 
cunt mended that the Coimbatore Cotton Marketing Association when formed 
should approach (bn eminent to have a market opened at Tiruppur under thr 
uuspiwi s of the Mvttit ipalii if ami controlled by the rules of the Association, 
and that the opening oi such markets at other centres could be considered 
later, if the experiment at Tiruppur proved successful. 

(Hi) The opinion of the Advocate-General was obtained by the Director of 
Agriculture a^ to the powers oi municipalities in regard to such markets. The 
< pinion hnoumtl the proposal. It is extracted below : 

“ Municipal Connells can provide places tor use as public markets for 
< otton t ride set i ions 191 and 113 of Madras Act IV of 1884), Sale 
ot cotton in or upon any public street or part thereof can be 
prohibited- nd<> section 203 (1) of Madras Act IV of 1884 ” 

Ur) The matter was accordingly placed before the Tiruppur Municipal 
Council and it readily accepted the proposal. 

<r) The Municipal Council in its meeting held on the 19th February 1919 
passed a resolution in regard io the establishment of a cotton and kapas 
market and submitted copies of its resolution and the recommendations of its 
sub-committee for the approval of Government. 

(ri) The proposals of the Municipal Council were approved by Government 
in G. O. Mis. No. 649-M., dated 26th April 3919, and the Council was requested 
(o frame by-laws for the management of the market and submit them lor the 
approval of Government. 

(nil A .*>uitahle site was selected and approved by the Collector and the 
Inundation stone of the cotton market was laid by His Excellency the Governor 
on 14th J une 1919. 

(vih) The plans and estimates of the cotton market were sanctioned in 
G. 0. No. 438-W., dated 12th March 1920, and it is understood that the 
market buildings have nearly been completed since. 

(ix) Draft by-laws were framed by the Coimbatore Cotton Marketing Asso- 
ciation at the request of the Municipal Council and passed in a general meeting 
with Mr. H. 0. Sampson as President. The by-laws were based on those of the 
Borax cotton markets, modified where necessary to suit local conditions* They 
went further however, in two important respects, (1) in the definition of the 
market propti\ which was made to include the whole of the municipal area, 
and (2) in the direction of protecting the trade from the malpractices of un- 
scrupulous dealers which are likely to lower the standard of cotton produced 
and consequently its price. 
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is) Meanwhile considerable opposition to the tottm. matin* *<* be 

visible among the eommihsion dealers, ageut' ami mnMlvini. at I'^pinn 
The opposition nr**i took shape in regard to • be bwtioi ot die matin Inn 
objection w** * disposed of by the Code* tor, Mr. F. *J. Bni,mU jtter e* * * ^ eoU 
inspection ulio derided in favour oS the site on the PalhnUm i *ud, the e »m- 
tors then tinted the abolition of the market. As tin ' wen*, howto u i a 
minority, they were informed by the Municipal tl ti at the* orU 

make suggestions for modi heat ions in the by-law s. Ohjv« turns and su g* peps 
were also invited under section 2Ad til ot the Madras Dw*rut Mm t» lpartie* 
Art, 1$S4, Those that were reeeived were tousideml at a micro g ot * be 
Municipal Council held on 22ml March 1920 and the draft ip dans suitably 
amended in the light of them, were tinally submitted tor the applet.*! oi Gov- 
ernment on 20th March 1920. 

(,rh Meanwhile the Madras l>ist ri< t Municipalities A< t m “MG umh r who h 
the draft by-laws were framed, was replaced by At t V oi 1929. The Ad\*v ate* 
General, to whom the by-laws were forwarded for scrutiny, laid that the mote 
important of them were illegal and iilttu ri < < under the new DMint Muni- 
cipalities Act. 

(sit) Government then considered the question whether -j e< *al legidation 
should be enacted on the lines of the Berar Markets Act -<> as to enable bvd.iw* 
such as those drafted for the Tiruppnr Market to be duly emoned. 

(,riii) A draft Bill, the Madras Industrial t rops Markets Bill, was prepared, 
embodying the essential features of the Berar legislation, but the proposed 
legislation was abandoned by Government, as it was supposed to contain many 
features, open to controversy or objection stub as (D t lie proposal to levy a tax 
on all cotton entering the municipality, hut not neee^arih entering the 
market “yard,” (2) the proposal to limit the number of munu ipa* loumillor* 
on the market committee, and tf>> the linamial relations between tb* mined 
and the committee. 

(sir) The only alternative was, therefore, to amend the by-law* so a* to 
come within the scope oi the District Municipalities Act V oi 1920 and this 
was ordered bv Government. Meanwhile the attitude of the Municipal Coun- 
cil entirely changed after the election of the councillors in 1920 and the Muni- 
cipal Council appointed a committee of three < ouneillor.s, including the « hair- 
man and throe cotton merchants ot Tiruppnr to undertake the amendment of 
the draft by-law* and they did this in consultation with the hispeitot ot 
Munh ipal Councils. The draft by-laws a* modified by the cornu ii arc to he 
found in column -1 of Appendix XV. 

(r/M Tim market is to he tor grains and other agucultural produce u- well 
as tor cotton, under the new scheme. There is only one representative or the 
Cotton Marketing Association who must be a cotton me reliant resident in 
Tiruppur as against six under the old scheme, Exiept for providing spate 
end accommodation where buyers and sellers can meei, mute ot the original 
objects with which the market was built is given effect to in the new drait 
by-law* and it h difficult to see how the interests of the grower, middleman, 
merchant and buyer are to be safeguarded. 

2. It will be .seen from this that the whole question has now come to a dead- 
lock and no further action in developing cotton markets can be taken till 
special legislation is introduced. 

(h) Existing market facility x am? system * of mnrMhuf and di'tnbnfhm 
for different hinds of agricultural produce .— Dotted throughout the Presidency 
and at distances varying from 10 to 20 miles are innumerable weekly market*. 
These are owned mostly by Local Board* or Municipalities and in some cases by 
private individuals. Agricultural produce from village* finds its way to those 
markets either through village cart-tracks or by head-loads or W canals 
according to the nature of the district. The markets are mostly situated on 
local fund roads. In the delta districts of the Circars the means of communic- 
ation is usually by canals. On the West Coast the agricultural produce is 
taken usually by head-loads to the markets. In all other districts, villages are 
connected with each other by a net work of cart-tracks which are never re- 
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paired or maintained in good condition for traffic. After the produce reaches 
the weekly markets they are conveyed to towns by local fund roads or by 
boats or by trains*. From hill districts produce like grains, tea, or coffee are 
invariably carried by bid lock carts where roads of some kind are available or 
by pack animals. This Presidency is not adequately supplied with railways 
though more and more railway* are being opened, but railways will not, in 
the near tut lire, be able to command all the traffic in agricultural produce 
and bullock cart.* will remain the chief means of conveyance for many years 
to come. Improvement of the condition of roads, repair of cart tracks through 
the agency of village panelmyats, the use of motor lorries for the transport 
ot agricultural produce from weekly markets to big trading centres, the aboli- 
tion of the numerous tolls on the local fund roads are some of the ways by 
which the system of transport could be improved. 

2, System of marketing , — Crops may be divided into two main classes (1) 
food crops and <2) commercial crops. 

\ Food crops , — Tn the case of food grains, the bulk of the produce is sold 
to middlemen, merchants and moneylenders to whom the producer is indebted 
for cash advances lor cultivation or family expenses. The big landowner who 
is generally solvent prefer* selling in the open market and such men some- 
time* hold stocks for a ri^e in price. In the case of paddy, there are a large 
<*la>s ot prores*iohal dealers who go about the villages and arrange to buy 
^tock* and supply thorn to big merchants in towns. The dealers always 
approach the village ^nrrar who act* as sub-dealer and also a.* a petty mer- 
chant. Export to outside districts or out of India is arranged by larger 
trader* in towns. 

4. Com met chi crops. — Tn handling commercial crops like cotton, ground- 
nut, jaggery and oil-seeds, etc., both a moneylender who acts a* a middleman 
and a commission agent are involved. It will perhaps be unnecessary for the 
purpose oi this reply to enumerate in detail the methods of marketing these 
eommoditits in tin various districts, but 1 shall give some typical examples. 

d. Cottons — Tlie methods of marketing cotton vary in different centres. 
At Adorn, the ryot take* his cotton in country carts to the market place. The 
agent* of the buying firms go about inspecting the cotton and then state their 
rate* for that particular day. The ryot then takes his cotton to the com- 
pound of the agent whose offer is the highest and by the time the carts reach 
there the commission agent* also arrive. Each ryot chooses his commission 
agent who attend* to the weighing, etc. The agent of the buying firm , 
examines ouch hold and begin* to pass a few boras and rejects the rest, but 
the latter are accepted when the ryot is prepared to give allowance, i.e .* so 
much cotton free for each 12 raaunds. The ryot is obliged to give the allow- 
ance, as such of the boms that are rejected are marked and no other firm would 
give even the price first offered when they see the marks on the boras. The 
( omnmsiim agent helps to reduce this allowance at times, but he does not 
Vi'* the claim in the way he ought to clo as he does not want to be at logger- 
head* with the firms. In addition to the allowance and the commission, the 
ryot ha* to pav tor weighing charges, etc, 

tL At Bellary, the ryot and the middleman bring their^ cotton to the 
market and if the price offered is acceptable to them they dispose of it the 
same day through the commission agents. Otherwise they leave the cotton 
with the commission agents, borrow money from them to the extent of 50 to 
60 per cent, of the value of their cotton and go away to their villages after 
instructing the commission agents to sell their cotton as soon as the market 
improves. The agents very often borrow money from the bank on security of 
this cotton and *tdl it at their convenience. The ryots will have to accept any 
rate which the commission agent says he sold their cotton, but he seldom state® 
the value which he actually realized. In addition to the interest on the money 
advanced, the commission agent gets his commission, godown rent and insur- 
ance charges, but the ryot has also to give allowances in kind and pay for weigh- 
ing charges, etc., as at Adoni, The ryots in Bellary centre are for the moat 
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jmrt under the thumb of the commission agent* and middlemen to whom they 
are iuwu>s indebted. 

7, At X.tndval, mo-t of the cotton t*» m> 1<| on I nr a art! umnacts. The vil- 
Itige imddhmcn and smnotime- the big influential ryot s enter into forward 
■ontruits with the tmynig farms some months in adv a nee. They buy * often 
item the t >ot* cithir on forward tontratt or tor cn-h and tulhl thur i outruns, 
home r>nt*s how o\ ct\ prefer to sell tin n* (niton duo t to tin hr ms. The\ bring 
'* Jo the market on the da\ mm cnh ut tor them anti <h-ptw» ot it at the pn 
tailing rate. They ha.e no option to u an till the prut* tor notion n e m 
♦here are no godimm a t Nandyah 

M . MnimMiii#*.- This erop is l.ugeU o\ pot ted. Tin* i ultivutnr hometimi"* 
sells the crop on the land to tin* deal* r who arrange- to Inmost the itop am! 
-fH.dk it to the suh-agenfc of the big buying firms like Volkart Brothers, The*»e 
big firms establish small depots at convenient centres where the produce !*• 
iolloeted and then transport it to the ports. Holding up of stocks by rich 
landau ners is not very common in the ease of this erop as tin* commodity is 
more or less of a perishable nature. 

rt. In the ease of a < rop like sugarcane, which is grown on a tom pa rain eh 
low acreage hut which at the same time involves large financial trail -act ions, 
marketing conditions are generally bad, The trade is in the hands of a few 
commission agents working on behalf ot merchant*., ami these men go about 
the districts during the season and successfully form a ring. The producer 
deals through the village moneylender to whom he pats commission for the 
privilege of sale, godovut rent, a contribution to the village doii> and interest 
in small stuns of money advanced through the season. The middleman ot 
moneylender is tumble to get a fair price on account of the ring aforesaid 
and the producer suffers in consequence. 

10. Ways und mnma of improrhiy txistiny ,u/,s hm* of markt tiny.— The 
existing systems of marketing will he improved in proportion to the advance 
made in general education ot the ryot and the population as a whole. This 
is u fundamental need. 

11. In the meanwhile, an improvement may he made by the establishment 
ot organisations for the purpose of co-operative credit. Until experience has 
been gained in this form of to-opera five work and until members who actually 
cultivate the land are solvent and .suffHonlly educated to conduct the affairs 
♦ >l Muh < relink it '< n-. eport to -e»! cu-oper diveiv is llkeh to i ltd in dkn-fer, 
for the sum*v* of co-operative sale,- organisations depend- on the handling 
oi large quantities of produce ot one kind necessitating the employment ot a 
badness mnn of experience, and until co-operative credit work ha- created 
confidence in the minds of the average ryot, sate transactions would not be 
on a sufficiently largo ^eale to warrant the employment ot a special man lor 
the purpose. The primary need, therefore, is the linden, iking of eo-operaihe 
credit work with n view to remove or at least to mitigate tin* indebtedness of 
the ryot which forces him to sell his produce to Liu village soimir to whom ho 
agrees to sell by a -ydem of forward contracts. 

12. Thr thtuihil **f marketing anti distribution from the producer to thr 
u,jto/mt r in India or importer in thv rase of ptoduve t sported or<nnn. — The 
produce, in the ca*-e of foodgraius consumed locally, pas* Irom the ryot to 
the middleman, who sells to the merchant. In the case of produce sent mu 
of the district by road or rail, the channel of distribution is from flu* ryot to 
the moneylender or middleman, who sells to the commissioned agent on behalf 
of the exporter. The latter sells to the importer, who, in bib turn, soils to the 
merchant until the produce finally reaches the consumer, 

13. In the case of export by sea, the produce passes through at least one 
middleman before it reaches the commissioned agent employed by the export- 
ing firm. There are therefore three intermediaries from the producer to the 
exporter, 

14 Services rendered by each intermediary and whether each intermediary 
mU in the capacity of a merchant or commission agent.— The middleman and 
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moneylender are the only int jrmediaries wLo are m tou 3 la with the actual 
growers and it is they who furnish information, correct or otherwise, regard- 
ing conditions of crops and harvest prospects in the area in which they work* 
fn the case of commissioned agents employed by exporting firms, their services 
are necessary because it is impossible for a firm to become sufficiently acquainted 
with bazaar prices and fluctuations except through such agencies. Further, 
dealing with middlemen direct is difficult, as these intermediaries usually deal 
on a small scale and lack the necessary capital. 

15. The small middleman acts in the capacity ot‘ a merchant in the case of 
produce for export purchased by a firm through a commissioned agent. When 
purchase of produce for local consumption is involved, the middleman often 
acts in the capacity of commissioned agent, but in the majority of cases as 
merchant and moneylender. Tn the case of commercial crops, the middleman, 
to a limited extent, may act as a commissi nod agent only. 

36. The mat gtii upon which such intermediaries operate . — A commission 
agent will make from li to 3 per cent, on transactions and the merchant will 
get from 5 to 6 per cent. The raxeb a ill be low in the case of foodgrains and 
higher in the case of commercial crops. 

17. T have no information regarding the rate of commission allowed by 
European exporting firms to their commissioned agents nor do I know the 
margin on which such firms work in handling different classes of agricultural 
produce. 

IS. The method by which each transaction is financed or , in the case of 
barter , hy which an exchange is affected . — In the case of small transactions 
between moneylenders, merchants and the producer, a promissory note is 
given by the latter stipulating that he will either pay in cash or in kind at 
a specified rate at the time of harvest. The rates of interest charged vary 
from 10 to 30 per cent. 

10. In the case of produce sold in larger quantities and more especially 
commercial crops, it is a common practice for the big merchant to advance 
money to their commissioned agents, the rate being about 5 to 10 per cent, of 
the value of the produce to be purchased, the balance being payable after the 
produce is delivered. 

20. A system of barter by which an exchange Of goods is made exists in 
the Agency tracts and in other hill villages, agricultural produce being ex- 
changed for cloth, beads, bangles, oil and dried fish. I have no detailed 
information as to the basis on which such exchanges are affected. 

(cM. Steps whereby the quality , purity, grading or packing of agricultural 
products may be improved — Distinguishing where possible between the produce 
destined for (a) the Indian market and ( b ) export , — (a) Improvement in the 
quality of produce for the Indian market is dependent on an improvement in 
the methods by which produce is sold. The advance of money for cultivation 
against a valuation put on tho crop before it is harvested encourages the ryot 
to ignore questions concerned with purity. This method of financing the 
producer discourages tho cleaning and drying of produce and quality is thereby 
affected. Improvement in the quality of produce is possible by means of 
pure line selection and by hybridisation. Attention should also be paid to 
methods by which cereals become adulterated by cross fertilisation, use of 
farmyard manure containing foreign seeds, the threshing of different varieties 
on cowdtmged threshing floors. Adulteration in all such cases is involuntary 
and must be distinguished from deceitful mixing of produce and wilful neglect 
in the matter of cleaning, winnowing, and drying. 

2. lb) In the case of produce intended for export, steps should also be 
taken to remove causes of adulteration referred to above. This should form 
part of the propaganda work of the agricultural department, agricultural asso- 
ciations, and co-operative societies. There is a demand for uniform, pure and 
graded produce in the case of commercial crops, but here again the system of 
sate and the method by which the producer is financed is the root cause of bad 
quality and adulteration. The remedy lies in improving the economic condi- 
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tion of the producer and progre-s in this dim turn i an Ik* m.oh bv tin < d*d>* 
h-luuom of co-operative imht swietu's. When the r\«*t i> ut and ii it pet * 
dent ot loan* outside his sooietv, ho vuli ho u< a po*itioi to -»41 h * p f olu e 
act ording to quality . 

is Tiie lormation ot <o« operative sale mk letn^. tOmli dm * 4 h> U * 
KHjhoiu v oi suet ewol uvdu work, w i P n*«tl:e v po'-ibh* t » utiodn * a o»m 
oi grading and an improvement tor tin* export nude. 

4. 1 Vh*thn ,’tufi •• */« /» nV»* ?* f#// * * f.* t f ' u , t * h 

rW , i no iwids ahti ho h t ,t ' t i » <i * ♦* * 

ir/o-f/i*’/ Itniiuh *n f/nono, it inn - iiw#/ umhl t i m > #*;*»? 

In the case oi tlu* insolvent ryot or cultivator who is it debt ed to tin* i * ')*» 40 
moneylender and middleman, little advantage v ill he iramcd ht th> mimiI*. 
tion oi mtonnuiion corn e ruing market rates, hi the case ot r n-opet ame 
societies. stall information would he ot value, ii supplied it inn*, an* this 
would uko apply in the ease oi bin; groat in who are suborn. 

5. As the methods of transport are slow , wither the prodm ei t ot tit* deal* t 
are in a position to take the host advantage ot llunuatiot i pines 'l he 
supply ot* information to merchants and trailer* unuenin*^ n atk* ni z wo i * in 
general is already undertaken In (’Immhers ol (’omiueite. The Madia- Agn* 
cultural Department publishes the crop foretaste aid tin hi ait 1 *i»p 
reports, hut this does no* contain any pritcs in tlu* various uarko*-. < ullei * 
tion oi intormation regarding the pthe> in the various taluks might pnhap* 
he undertaken through the agency of the taluk rah-ildai', hut whether the 
benefits that are expected to accrue irom such public a tion will he at all * on - 
moils urate with the labour involved t> rather problematical in view ol the 
conditions of marketing prevailing in tin* count rv already explained, 

Uh A great drawback in marketing is the multiplicity oi weight' and 
measures. Standardisation is a crying need. The Weights and Measures Com- 
mittee recommended such standardisation as long ago as 191.444, hut its 
recommendations have not been given effect to. If on# definite standard 
cannot be agreed on for the whole country, a simplification at least of the 
present, bewildering number by setting up fewer standards suitable to homo- 
geneous areas is desirable, fn Vizagapatam and Ganjaiu. weights and measure** 
vary from taluk to taluk and sometimes from town to town. Other districts, 
though not so bad, are still in a bad way. 

2. Such discrepancies enable the buyer, who is the .shrewder of the two. 
continually to deceive the seller who is a ryot. Professional merchants ate 
known to have two sets of weights, the larger tor purchasing stock 1 - and the 
lighter tor selling in retail. Information as to the general level ot prices 

under fluctuation* from time to time can hardly be of use when then tin* 

version to local weights and measures hud no meaning or is not possible. 

Question’ 21. — Attbutxxg Capitu.. — in) Men with capital Inn** hitherto 
purchased land more with a view to stabilise their position ami provide for 
their less gifted children than to adventure with new improvements in agri- 
culture. The reason for not devoting capital to agriculture is that there is 
a larger in< ouu* irom capital put to other uses than agriculture. The b«*xt 
cultivation in this country is not the result ot the efforts of the capitalist 
farmer, but that of the ryot who ha- a small garden farm with a good will. 
There, freed from the worry of the variable monsoons and from the need to 
pay heavy assessments, the ryot resorts to intensive cultivation and appears 
at* his best. Capitalist farmers might be a success in countries which arc 

young and where land fit for cultivation is available in plenty. In India 

the tendency of farmers with surplus capital is rather to increase their hold- 
ings by purchase of more land than to devote it to more and more intensive 
cultivation. Such purchase would be useful at least in creating large hold- 
ings, but for the fact that, in the next generation the large holding is again 
subdivided into smaller parcels. As the joint family system is well-nigh un- 
alterable, right lines of progress lie in finding more and more ways and means 
of increasing yields of land owned by the small farmer who has a little capital, 
and this is what the Agricultural Department has set itself out to do. 
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The number oi men who lire by agriculture is large enough. There is not 
enough work and not enough wages and income for them, even now. The 
need is not s 0 much for diverting the capitalist to agriculture as for securing 
that such floating capital as is in the hands of the ryot is conserved and used 
ior the benefit oi agriculture. Helping him out of indebtedness is one way of 
achieving this end. Another way is by educating him in proper ways of living, 

i.r M making mm spend i tore on things like sanitation, wholesome food, and 
decern dwel mgs. which will improve his efficiency, and spend less on marriages, 
ceremonies promiscuous charity and drink. These changes will make him a 
plu* instead ot the whins economic unit he now so often is. 

ih) The fnire of vn<tom ami 1 rail it ion, — The Indian ryot is, as all good ryots 
should be. conservative, and is slow to give up traditional practices unless 
others are clearly demonstrated to lie better. When such demonstration is 
forthcoming his response is ready enough. The Agricultural Department had 
nrst to learn and then to teach. The process of teaching the ryot by effective 
demonstration began not very long ago, and the results have been, by no 
means, dist enraging. Tt lias to be remembered that there are only a few 
hundred men to demonstrate to the ryots of a Province as large as Madras, 
and that there arc comparatively few other agencies to supplement their 
influence and leaching. 

2. Other factors are ignorance and indebtedness. 

3. Another reason is what may be described as a “ lack of strenuousness ” 
which prevents people from doing the best they are capable of. There is a 
tendency to remain in a state of contentment with things as they are, which 
is detrimental to $>rogress. The defect is constitutional, probably dne to 
climatic causes; and the influence of malaria and hookworm, but it has to 
be reckoned with. 

Question 25 — "Welfare of Rural Population. — The following replies to 
question 25 have been supplied by M. R. Ry. V. N. Visvanatha Rao, M.A., 
B.L , the Statistical Assistant to the Director of Agriculture, Madras, who 
has had some experience in these matters. At his request I am incorporating 
it in my replies to the Questionnaire. 

ib) Yes. The scope should be the ascertainment of the economic position 
of the ryot. As to the scope and methods of such enquiries, I am in agree- 
ment generally with the, views of Mr. Burnett Hurst in the Report of the 
Economic Enquiry Committee. 

fc) Villages may roughly be divided into three classes : — 

(1) wet land villages, 

(2) villages with superior dry lards and where gardens (lands with wells) 

predominate, 

iH) villages with inferior dry lands. 

In <1) the classes wiio depen # d on unearned increments (e.g*, Brahmins, 
Xon-Brahinins higher castes) have taken most readily to English education. 
This has led to the disintegration of the joint family life, the prosperity of 
individuals and hardships to many, and extravagance in living by imitating 
their betters. With the removal of the check on procreation imposed by life 
in the joint family houses, the families of these individuals usually increase 
in geometrical progression, and the result is partition of property into un- 
economic holdings, migration to towns, indebtedness, sale of land, etc. This 
will be obvious by taking the history of families taken at random, which have 
been educated for three or four generations. In the fourth generation, they 
are more often objects of pity than of envy. The landless labourers in the wet 
villages have been more or less the economic slaves of the landholders and 
there is much discontent, now that he has discovered that to be such a slave 
is neither pre-ordained nor in the eternal fitness of things. The efficiency of 
the worker has been lowered by such discontent, and this together with the 
attenuation of the purse of his master, is leading to the deterioration of wet 
cultivation. On many of these holdings yields have gone down to the abgo*- 
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hit# nontmum, as U shown by the 1 wundeHul wa> in which * rnp* on thorn haw 
boon known to n spend to good farming when i hoy oh a non to g* i it* 

*A t ho "Uponur ilrv and garden land village?* usually him* a sturdier ivot 
(lopulatmn : the Brahmin h absent, except a^ « |#» m»/i if t priest ) or an a 
-n hoin master , the ryots are more accustomed to work u Hh and wujusum* 
lb* r litmiir; and taiuiliis do not multiply with the fatal fauhi> «ba* >* **»> 
ott«u observed among the educat'd townsmen. Tin* result is that in 
t hose villages the ryot is at his bent. He is rcMumeful. and tm»»p 
nve nt hlvas, and usually has enough tnnuoy to adventure with in w o'* pin 
meats, It is he that hits been responsible tor the sweeping u< w pr.u tin s m 
« idiivation that have come in remit >ears. the spread oi (kmihodii and 
Kanniganni cotton, the hotter inHivation of dry hinds, He d*a s not M.diU 
l my wet lands, and he is slow lo resort to English education. Tin* ale 
usually approached directly by the Agricultural Department but apptomh 
through their -onx at the Agricultural College is practically harnd. as tin v 
do not care to muster English and Mathematics which is the eniutme 
(pialiia at ion to such schools. A scheme of vernacular uuddli <*< hook mat 
possddy pro\ ide lor a real want among such men. 

d. !n id t the ryot in fine to face with the wolf at the dour. There in \oiv 
huh- unearned increment from land. Land does not respond except io hard 
work and men then only if the season is favourable ami the Ullage popu- 
lation is usually a struggling proletariat. A tew wells make u few families 
somewhat better off than their neighbours. In a good >enr. there is surplus 
mnne\ lo indulge in such luxuries as litigation in civil or criminal iihuI . 
Vs they are dependent on the* vagaries oi the seasons, they do not can* to 
sp *ml moue> on improu mints, which wav not give thtm more. The popu 
latum is tairly stationary and the surplus, it any, move oft to the mure pros 
porous areas. 

Qvkstion lT>.- -Statistics. — in) (i) Figures of areas under crops are fairly ac- 
curate with two exceptions. Crop areas are not recorded in detail in perma- 
nently '.et tied traits which cover about one-third of the Presidency. The 
reliability of the figures reported b.v estates vary, depending on whether they 
ar»* Him eyed or uiixurveycd, and whether their administration is assimilated 
to the standard prevalent in the ryotwari tracts. Any improvement must 
take the form of the maintenance of land records in these tracts and this 
implies a sufficient staff responsible to Government and not to the landholders. 

2. The second exception is in the ease of dry crops which are often sown 
mixed in the same Held. This is especially the case in the Deccan. In ,sn< h 
cases, it is difficult to ascertain the area under each crop. At present the 
area is split for recording purposes into its component crops in proportion to 
the rows under each. 

3. It was suggested by Mr. Stuart, when hi* was Director oi Agriculture, 
that the area under each important mixture should be entered separately in 
the Season and Crop Report. When the areas of mixtures are of sufficient 
importance he proposed once every ten years to make a detailed census of 
actual crops by a special staff, and specify all mixtures in detail : to compare 
the figures thus obtained with those reported by paUcurh, and on the basis of 
this comparison to estimate the usual proportion of mixtures and adjust the 
yearly figures accordingly. 

4. It is by no means certain that this would be any improvement on tie* 
present method. 

o. An attempt is now being made, at my suggestion, to record the area 
ami yield of mixed cotton and horra separately in Guntur and the Deccan, 
and the result of this experiment will throw light on the general problem. 

ih Even in ryot war i districts it is not uncommon to find the area under 
one crop reported under another. Borne of stub mistakes are detected in my 
office by a comparative study of the figures, others escape notice. 

fn> iil) A useful check on the estimated yields published in the season and 
Crop Report was provided by the Rail-borne Trade Returns which furnished 
the only available information about the inland movement of the crops. These 
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returns were abolished in 1922 and they should be restored in the improved 
form recommended hv the Board ol Agriculture in 1924. Orders have 
recently been issued that rail-borne returns should he compiled and published 
monthly lor cotton, but \\ hat ii> urgently needed is similar returns for all 
crops which will show their movement from district to district. Statistics can 
only ho improved it tin* \* done. 

( /D A statistical department should be attached to each Provincial Gov- 
ernment similar to the Depart men l of Statistics for India at Calcutta. This 
latter compiles returns M‘iit in by Provinces and has no means of judging oi 
the degree of accuracy ot such returns, A Provincial Department would have 
u wide held of usoiulitess with regard to accuracy and it could address itself 
to the task of working om in detail and giving effect to lines of improvement 
suggested 1\\ bodies like the Prices Enquiry Committee, the Weights and 
Measures Committee, the Indian Cotton Committee, the Sugar Commission, 
and the Industrial Commission. At present recommendations made by such 
Committees are apt to he ignored for lack of funds and staff. 

2. In Madras a statistical section is attached to the Director of Agricul- 
ture’s office, but there is need for raoie clerical staff, and also for the estab- 
lishment of a staff oi itinerary officers to examine the actual registering of 
statist it‘“ in taluk offices, and to give advice on improvements, 

2. It is aUo necessary to carry out a large number of crop cutting experi- 
ments each year on the main crops it real accuracy as regards yields is to be 
obtained, and the system .should also be extended to minor crops. At present 
the .stair of the Agricultural Department does not admit of this being done 
What is needed is a special crop cutting staff who could be employed in non- 
harvest time as extra demonstrators. 
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v’77 / * * Mhi/ih Mi AuMtad. \mi an D»lei ior 1 1 ^luuit’ih ' *'»« 
Pie* *1* u ,v Mt Madia* r — Y*s, 

** 1 * 7 ^. i da not hmnv lit tin r v»u aonld r.ih' a t ibi* 10 1 ‘ 1, ^ ^ 

t ifttiM u ut a ^iiual 'hataitir 01 »’iMh«r ><»n \um * 1 Ida u> P * ’ 1 

mi ti i lo ijinMum *m»l ainur- I ihtu’ l Vi ulil like to pr<« 1 ♦ 1 . * »* * * 

cpuMmu and ansvnr. 

9279, Would you till rlu Omutit^ nit at the outs* t what vour cwn *1 ** 

nnd c\pcrunu*s have been t - 1 took a Natural te*ae d« gm* at k ai h» * 1 j 
1 *•*♦{*, l mm there 1 went to the Wist Indies as a member ot tli 1 1 # 1 » 1 
OqmniuerU ot Agru ult m e under Mr Darnel Moms. Out tlu 1 * 1 *'•- K* - 
m ,m h Chemist; then I worked as a Sugar tin mist in Rarbud* s at *U t * » d 
quarters station: trout thuv I took charge ot the whole 01 tin «u>n * ’*» j 

1 rgani*atum in Granada; t rom there l tame over to the India)* m v ? 1 * 

was < m ployed ns a seientitu Adviser to tlu planting distent* in * u <» hi 
I ndia under the Government ot Madras. Front there I t<*nh m\ pvi m 1 i «a» a 
ot Diiei tor ot Agrii nhure. I am in,w»lt a Research Chemist, 

92Mh The Commission is greatly obliged to yen tor tlu on ion pVi 1 * * 
ut cviduue that you have plated hetore us, rial which is, 1 t«ik* it, to l» * at! 
in i unjum turn with the strips ot monographs provided tnmi the *enu«s ni 
this Province, in the shape ot a file which vou probably have heiurt vou # - \*s. 

BgM. Would yon give the Commission an sic count ot tin 01 jui nidation ot 
jour sink in the Presidency. First vull you give ns an an mini ot 1 ) < *» mm d 
-tuti in the College here directly under 4 vou, vith some u< count ot the due on 
oi duties as between the various Heads ot Department**, and then some indi- 
cation oi the disposition oi the staff oi the Agucukure Department through 
the districts ot the Presidency ? Now, first tor the staff immediately under 
j ou an the College tor doing research, teaching and m on't — Yes. Here nt the 
college till the research oi the Department is done; this is not only a teaching 
college, it is nho a research institute. We have a system of what we call 
sections ior each subject, with a research officer, an Imperial officer, at the 
head ot each ot those sections. Those sections at present consist ot a Chemistry 
Station, an Entomolojk ul Section, a Mvcological Section ami a Botanha! 
Section. Then, in addition to that, the other research officers are plant 
breeders who are also stationed here with laboratories in the big College, and 
little farms ot their own, plant breeding stations. Ot those dimtly under 
me, we have first of all a Paddy Specialist with the station that I had the 
pleasure of showing v ou and the other numbers of the Commission >i-*t unlay 
afternoon; then we have a similar thing for cotton, a Cotton Spe< iah-t with 
his own station; we have a Millet Specialist, that is the List one: we In \* \n*x 
started that post. That officer again lias his own station, Ka« li * 1 ilitso 
sections have their own staff of assistants In the Provincial Service; they are 
responsible to me tor the work ot their own actions; and 1 look on these 
research officers as my advisers on their particular branches, Then tlu teach- 
ing staff here* consists ot a Prolossor ot Agriculture with a number of teaching 
Assistants. That tea< king is done on a time-table of which J hav e 1 ontrol. The 
teaching is the University course; we arc* affiliated with the University of 
Madras; it leads up to the Madras University degree of Bachelor oi s< j, n«\ m 
Agriculture. The University of Madras of course impose their volts on ih 
lor examinations and the standard ot the course. 


92*2. N all the teaching done hero-' — All the teaching is done loro. At 
the present time there are about SO students and it is a three v ears' umtm 
The central tarm is mainly used ior teaching students; we try to grow as 
many ot the crops a* will grow here and as are repi tentative of the Presidency, 
The course is largely a practical one; the indents have to carry otit all the 
operations of agriculture with their own hands. All these officers are directly 
responsible to me, 

9283. Are all the officers who are charged with the duty of teaching doing 
a certain amount of research work No; not very much/ We do allow them 
to do research work, and they engage in the long vacation in doing research 
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work. The research officers themselves, though they do not teach directly, do* 
give a certain number of lectures to the students and the students of course 
see what is being done in the research sections. The teaching assistant in 
entomology and the teaching assistant in mycology are assistants on the staff 
of the research officers. Bo that, the students have every opportunity of seeing 
exactly what is going on in the research being done here and are kept up to 
date in it. 

9284. You think that the inter-action between research and teaching has 
been beneficial to both!" — I think so. 

92So. Do your research workers complain that their educational duties 
interfere with their technical work!" — No. 

9286. That is the whole picture as regards the essential organisation? — That 
is the picture here at Coimbatore. 

9287. Now, will you give the Commission a general view of the disposition 
of the staff of the Agricultural Department in the districts, and at the same 
time let us know what grade of officer holds each position? — May I refer you 
to the map which is at the end of my Administration Report which I have 
placed before you? That map shows exactly where the circles are and where 
the men are pasted. We have divided the Presidency into eight circles. Each 
one oi those circles is in charge of what we call a Deputy Director; he is an 
Imperial officer. He is directly responsible to mo for the work m the circle; 
the district work, all the propaganda work; and in many of these circles 
there is an experimental station, that is to say, a farm on which the research 
work done here is first of all tested out in the district before it can be put out 
to the ryots. That farm is in charge of the Deputy Director in each circle 
On this map, the round red spots are the headquarter stations of the Deputy 
Directors; the round green spots are the experimental stations that I am 
talking about. Under each Deputy Director there are a number of what are 
called Agricultural Demonstrators who are scattered about all over the Presi- 
dency to do the actual demonstration and propaganda work with the ryots. 
Those demonstrators are in the Subordinate Provincial Service and they are 
recruited from men who have passed through this college and have taken their 
agricultural degree. They are employed by the Government for this work, 
and all my staff in the districts have passed through this college at one time 
or another, including even farm managers. In fact we do not employ, if 
w*e can help it, any man who has not passed through this college or some similar 
agricultural college outside this Presidency. The majority of the men are 
our own men who have been through this college. Many of these Deputy 
Directors have risen from the ranks and were themselves students trained at 
this college. The Agricultural Demonstrators are scattered about as widely as 
possible as to cover as big an area as possible. At the present moment the 
actual area that each one works over is, on the average, about two taluks, 
which is far too big, but we are limited by the number of these men and we 
have to do what we can. As you will see on this map the black dots ate 
where the headquarters of the Agricultural Demonstrators are. You will see* 
therf* are a 'very large number of white blanks where we have not done any 
work at all, or practically none; that is for want of staff. We concentrate 
on the areas round about these black dots. All these men are responsible, first 
oi ail, to the Deputy Director, wffio is responsible to me for the work. I tour 
about, visit the circles, discuss what work should be done and how it should be 
done, with the Deputy Directors; they themselves aie responsible for getting 
it done in that particular way. 

9288. Before you go any further, do these blank spots where you have not 
been able to place men correspond approximately with the dry areas in the 
Presidency, or is there no connection between them and the dry areas? — There* 
is not very much connection; but a great deal of it is dry area. We have 
rather concentrated on the wet areas and the garden land, but there is no 
real direct connection in that way, 

9289. But you have concentrated on irrigated areas? — Yes; the reason for 
that, if I may say so, is that when this department was started some 20 yearn 
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ago we started our work on paddy us being t lie hum important ‘‘top m tlm 
Presidency tor t \u\ reasons; tirst ol all it is a tend crop and sc< omll> it th< 
luggest crop. There are U million acre® of paddy m this Pmsideiu > . w» ! 
started a it it that, and we have done more work and gone further uith p*a!d> 
porhep* tlvin anything ebo. We nuturnlU < uncent ruled on poddv "ojk. 
rhon attor that we have rometmaled ton partii nkiriy upon tottim work 
* 'P»f m ]\ all t mud Cotnihatnn . 

9299. Nmi , on another question ot genetal tppiuMtmti : w hat o» # uneelini 
hate pm her* tor ru tailing the administrative c\p* m mo ot the depart m» \ t * 

I line 1 mud* t 1 m quistmn clear - Vo. not quite thu>. Do von naan puhSo * 
lions - 

9291, I iiu au tins*. iia\e yon a mord otheo lion whtth n a store-home ol 
intormatnm, a depository of pust experience md which n eapahh at diort 
notice ot providing the Director with all the uitonirUMm Inuring on a ]miii 
inlar problem whether historical or tun cut; Vo, not ex.utlv that, we have 
to hunt it out of the libraries ; we have a v en good hhrar.v hue at tin < ellege *. 
we have a complete of publications on work which hit* bin done in other 
Provinces. We should have to hunt it all out nur*e!ve*: ihere is no retord 
offiit* to which l tan go -and ask lor ininrmntion. 

9292, Is not that telt as a v\ uni Y — 1 do not think we have iell it ns a 
want; we have always hunted up all our own information and we Keep a 
complete set ot retards of our own. 

1129ft. You do keep complete records of your own: ,\ou do not !mv o to hunt 
through large volumes id* documents and papers*- -»No: if 1 had to start nti 
entirely new subject. X should have to do that but we should do it for ourselves. 

929 L St) that, on the whole, vou cannot s,t\ that there is an\ place for a 
machine of that nature T do not think mi. 

9295. I take it that, broadly speaking, the Allocation of functions between 
your department and the Secretariat is that you are responsible for keeping 
the records of the technical matters and the Secretariat, in the main, is res- 
ponsible for keeping the records of the administrative work? — Yes. 

9290. Have you found that the Secretariat provides you with accurate and 
full information about past administrative experience -Yes ; I have no com- 
plaints to make about that; T can always get the information that 1 ask for 
from the Secretariat. 

9297. Now may 1 take you into the body of your note of evidence? You 
state there very plainly your view about the Central Research Institute at 
Pusa, The Commission is anxious to hoar your candid view about Pusa. It 
you would rather give such information in camera* 1 shall take an opportunity 
later on of clearing the room; otherwise, perhaps you would let us hear now 
what you have to say? — T think 1 am prepared to let you hour now wind l 
have to say on the matter. 1 do not quite know how the discussion will go, 
hut may T say at any moment ii 1 would like to stop.- 

92IR You can stop whenever you like-— Then 1 should like to start in 
public if 1 may. 

9299. Very well.- — As far as this Presidency is concerned, in some ways we 
have always found Pusa very useful, hut in some ways it is not of use to a . 
For one thing, as l said just now, one of our great problems here K paddv, 
and paddy cannot be grown at Pusa; therefore Pusa as far as that crop* is 
concerned, is not of very great use to us, except on very gemral problems. 
But I look on Pusa as being a central research station, 'where fundamental 
problems can be worked out, which is of enormous value to u We take those 
discoveries up and work them out here to sec how they fit local conditions; 
and in that way we use Pusa and have found it extremely valuable. We also 
find visits from the Imperial officers of great use to u*, or we used to; nowa- 
days we cannot get them as much as T would like to have them because I 
cannot afford to pay for them. The travelling allowances of an Imperial officer 
who comes from Pusa to a Province are charged to that Province, Very often 
it is impassible to find that money and so I cannot have the Imperial officers 
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as much as I should like ; but I have had a lot of help from Pusa, and I look 
on Pusa as being a very valuable asset. 

9300. You divide in your note the works of fundamental importance which 
may properly be done at the Central Research Institute, from the application 
of such fundamental principles to local problems which in your view is better 
carried out in provincial institutes? — I feel they must be carried out in 
provincial institutes. 

9301. On the question of Pusa as an institute concerned^ with the funda- 
mentals of research, what have you to say about the capacity, prestige and 
reputation of Pusa on that score ? — 1 think the prestige of Pusa is a very high 
one ; I think they are perfectly capable of carrying out fundamental research 
and have done some remarkably good work. The scientific staff of Pusa is of 
the very highest, and it has been partly recruited from the Provinces. Two 
of our Madras men have been taken out to go to Pusa. I think it has a very 
high standard. 

9302. Bo that, you have no criticism of Pusa to offer on that ground? — 
No criticism on that ground, none at all. 

9303. Is there anything which you wish to say about the teaching at Pusa? 
— I do not think Pusa is capable of giving a complete training to research 
officers or district officers who are to be heads of sections in the Provincial 
Governments, in all cases. I say that for several reasons; I think it is much 
more important that such men should get their training abroad, because Pusa, 
after all, is a comparatively new place, and I lay a lot of stress on what I 
describe as the u atmosphere ” of the place where you learn. In England, or 
Germany, or any other part of Europe, you go to a University or a station 
like Rothamstead, that has been doing wonderful work for 60 or 70 years, or if 
it is a University, for hundreds of years. The atmosphere of training that 
you get there to my mind is all important ; Pusa could never give that atmos- 
phere. Then there is another point; the men at Pusa who are engaged in 
research are also engaged in teaching, and I very much doubt whether a man 
can both conduct research and teach ; I think that he is bound to devote much 
more attention to his research than to his teaching. It is not always the good 
research man who is able to teach; the teacher, I think, is rather born. 
Another thing is that, after all, the men at Pusa are engaged in work there; 
they stay out long periods at work, three or four years at a time, without 
going home; so that, I think, they are bound to be out of touch with the 
latest methods. Possibly they may read about them, but even if they have it 
is not the same thing as seeing them done and seeing them carried out all 
round you as you find in a station at home like Rothamstead. For that reason, 
I do not think Pusa is the best place to train the men we want; I would much 
rather that they were actually trained at home. 

9304. What you say is of course subject to your own experience here that 
teaching and research can be combined to the advantage of both? — Yes, but 
I am afraid, possibly, I may have misled you. I did not quite follow your 
original question; it is my fault. Here my research officers, the heads of 
sections, do not do any teaching; they have teaching assistants who do the 
teaching. The men actually engaged in research do not teach ; my Chemist, for 
instance, does no teaching at all. 

9305. But they are in touch? — Yes. 

9306. And meeting daily the men who are teaching? — That is true; but 
they do not have the bother of lecturing and dealing with the students. 

9307. Is it not of some importance that they should be in touch with the 
students, even though they are not in direct personal touch with them?— 
Yes, it is important, as long as the man is not taken off his actual research, 

9308. It is a question of having adequate staff reasonably divided between 
teaching and research? — Yes. 

9309. On page 33 I see you are definitely of opinion that there is serious 
lack of co-ordination and inter-communication between Province and Pro- 
vince?— Yes. 
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KIR* li m mould probably a grin* t»o that it ^ to e\iut* * >at»+ the 
daugm ut dupln ntimi til work ; it -*mm time* twohtl to knc remit* * k < hod 
In iiiu*m igfttnr* at a distant e * -Wi, ! do ©grot* uitli that , it i* \ <,f .* ' .nimble 
at t lints, 

Kill , hn that. you do not aim at wlrnt 1 may <»dl uoouudrual m < urm \ m 
th** distribution i»t rescan h. You umild not oknl to » < 01 taut amount oi 
m whipping" No. 

fWBf, But >our dtMro m to td tain n reawnaMo degree <>t ro onhn.it ton 
and intor-imnmntuuitieuir- Ye*. 

1»:U3, Bo you turn to tin* expedient of a iVntrnl Advhory Boanlr- Yes. 

Kill. How do you um*oive tluu Board ms being constituted;- I touioUci 
that Board in being miwntuud u ry much on tho linen of tin* present Indian 
(Vuttal Cotton Commit too. it should k* a Board on whit h all claw* in- 
terested in agriculture should ho represented ; the Hcionee *dde. tho m t ual 
t uluvators and big landholder*' tho important Rajas ami ZainiwJnrs, tho 
trades omt erned, tho big -hipping people, railway*. irrigation; ours body in 
any way mnnoitid with agrieultme should ho repnsenbd on it *h u repre- 
sentative Board, Thou I < onootvo of that Board appointing, and appointing 
very candidly imlood, committees to deal with tho resiareh work no* es'nry for 
each crop; that is to say, there would he a monitor oi committee* dealing 
with each crop and also with tho veterinary work, and possibly with co-opera- 
tion, Those committees would have lands at their disposal, ami would actually 
lay down the polity and the work that was to be done in research ; it it were 
necessary to appoint men to carry out that research, they should be appointed 
and chosen exactly along the lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
which 1 look on as an almost ideal organisation. 

9315. But, of course, your Central Advisory Board would bo dealing with 
all crops? — Yes. 

9310. Bo you conceive the Central Advisory Board as having control over 
funds, or the right to recommend the allocation of funds P — Yes. 

9317. What funds? — They must have some funds, and the funds should he 
provided by the Government of India, 

9318. But what funds do you suggest? — Do you mean how to raise them? 

9319. Do you suggest they should bo Central Government funds? — Yes, 

9320. Have you any suggestions to make as to how those funds might he 
raised? — Yes, by a cess. In the same way that the funds for tho Indian 
Central Cotton Committee are raised I would have a cess; 1 think you could 
put a cess on most crops. 

9321. Would it be an export cess? — Yes. 

9322. Do you think it would be reasonable to disburse funds, the result of 
a cess upon export trade, upon cultivators and upon crops not concerned with 
the export business? — I think that would be fair for the total good of the 
country. 

9323. Mr. Calvert : Why do you suggest an export oess? Why not an 
acreage cess? — I think an export cess would he very much easier to collect. 
It is going to be very difficult to collect an acreage cess, especially where you 
have a rotation of crops. 

9324. Professor Gangulee : Do you suggest an export cess on all crops.- — 
Not necessarily on all crops; on some crops, you could not have an export 
cess, but you could on big crops ; for instance, I would put an export cess on, 
oil-seeds; on cotton there is one already; J would have on© on oil-eeed* 
certainly, and I would have one on paddy. 

9325. Mr, Calvert; What proportion of the paddy is exported?— A great 
deal is exported. 

9326. What proportion ? — I could not tell you straight off. 

9327. Would it be 5 per cent?— It is more than that I think: I am not 
sure \ 1 would like to get the figures and tell you. 
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9328. Your ©sport cess would, have to be that multiple of an acreage cess 
which your home-consumed product bears to the amount exported ; that is to 
say, if 5 per cent of *the rice produced is exported, your export cess on rice 
would be 20 times the acreage cess P — Yes. 

9329. Then why not an acreage cess of one-twentieth of the weight? — My 
reason for not advocating an acreage cess is that I think it would be such a 
very difficult thing to collect. 

9330. It could be collected with the land revenue? — I think it would be 
difficult. 

9331. The Chairman: How do you conceive the Provinces standing in rela- 
tion to your Central Advisory Board? Where would the initiative lie? — The 
initiative would lie with the Central Board. 

9332. As regards the particular problem, would the Central Board suggest 
the problem? — I think very often they would, hut sometimes the Province 
would suggest the problem. 

9333. And the Province would go to the Central Advisory Board and say, 
u Here is our problem, please bless us and give us some financial assistance 
— Yes. 

9334. Would that give an opportunity to the Central Advisory Board to 
look at the problem, to divide it into its component parts, and if necessary to 
allocate some fundamental part of the problem to, let us say, Pusa? — -Yes, 
♦exactly. 

9335. And to correlate that work with the works known to be going on in 
•other Provinces? — Yes, exactly. 

9336. But it would be open to the Province to withdraw at any moment, 
of course, at the sacrifice of any financial assistance which the Central Advisory 
Board might be inclined to give? There would be no compulsion upon the 
Province? — No; there would be no compxilsion. 

9337. In your experience do you take the view that a scheme of that nature 
could be conducted without any invasion of the position of the Provincial 
‘Government in relation to agriculture P — Yes ; I think so ; we have experience 
here, if I may again quote the Indian Central Cotton Committee. We have 
in this Presidency a cotton problem connected with a somewhat mysterious 
disease; we find that a very large proportion, 40 or 50 per cent, of the actual 
bolls produced, fall off and never produce cotton at all. It probaby is not a 
•disease ; we cannot find any particular organism. It is a very big and funda- 
mental problem ; we in this Province are not able to tackle it ; we have neither 
the staff nor the money to tackle it. The Indian Central Cotton Committee 
have decided that it is a problem which must be attacked. They are providing 
the staff, two men who are being selected in England, a Botanist and a 
'Chemist, to take up this study and they are putting up Rs. 50,000; they have 
decided that the work should be done at Coimbatore. These men are ‘going 
to be sent to us, the Contral Committee are going to finance them and we on 
our side say we will give them every facility for doing the work. We shall 
‘find accommodation for them here both in regard to bungalows and labora- 
tories and shall put everything, including land, at their disposal. It will 
work perfectly smoothly ; there will be no friction whatever as far as I can see. 

9338. I assume that you accept both the Provincialisation and the making 
of Agriculture a Transferred subject, as something permanent in India? — Yes. 

9339. So that your opinion, I take it, is that any scheme which was sug- 
gested and which because of its bearing on those two points did not commend 
itself to the Provinces would be doomed to failure from the start?— Yes. 

9340. On page 34, paragraph 11, there is just one point. You are clear 
that there is a lack of sufficient knowledge in any one Province of what is 
going on in other Provinces. I assume that the mere reading of published 
accounts of work done in other Provinces is not a sufficient guide to what is 
going on. Is that your view?— Yes. It is not a sufficient guide. It is of 
the utmost importance that one should be able to talk things over with men 
who are doing similar work, who have probably done a lot of work which they 
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flfttinnt publish. My idea, if I may my *n„ in, that men working mi tin* *Atnf» 
itibjwt should be able* to get together and discuss their ilitlii ultu**. 

Pill, Ton think the money spent on those journey* is ueU sp* tit # \»*ry 
m 11 spent, indeed, 

PM'2, Turning to page 34 you say in paragraph 14. “ Ah regards men for 
reseimh work, I do not think that really suitable men ran bo found ih a 
general rule (of course there are exceptions! in thin country ami it is 
ssm\ in tlu* first plate* it* recruit European researt h offiiers to Mart the tu*rk 
ami train their nun Indian iwsiMams who ran ultmmtely take their plan s„" 
That process is going on at this moment in this Province, h it not r— \«»-s 

9313. But in your \w\v it would not ho in the interests of the * mint re to 
take the final step before it is perfectly elear that the Indian oflher who is to 
take on the work is eapnhlo of maintaining the high Mandard a bendy 
attained? — ! think it i« absolutely essential that we should have the \er> l*eM 
men that we ran get irrespective of what their nationality is: it is the best 
men that we want always. 

93H. There is not merely a shortage in India of the very best: there is a 
world shortage of the very best? — Yes. 

9345. Do you think the short-term eoniraet is prosing a sue* ess* \n, T 
do not like the idea of it at all; I do not think it is going to at t raid (he be*t 
men. We have experience of one man here on a short-term < ontrm t. hut ho 
has only just come. I do not think you are going to get (he best nun on 
the short-term contract, for (his reason, that at the end of the < nut rue t the 
man becomes unemployed and his nrnspeofs are not particularly good; he is 
always risking unemployment. In these days it is no joke to come to the end 
of a job and have to look for another at the end of every live vear>. Therefore 
T do not think it will attract the l*est men. I think it may attract men at 
the beginning of their career ; it is not so had for a young mm to take his 
first job like that but a more senior man, I think, would herniate long before 
accepting such an appointment ; I know T should. 

9346. At the same time, of course, any general appointment of officers from 
overseas on contracts other than short-term contracts would be difficult to 
reconcile with the principle that Tmlianisation should proceed as fast as 
thoroughly competent Indian officers can he trained and appointed ? — That is 
true. 

9347. So that probably n half-way house is what you are aiming at?— We 
must aim at a half-way house. 

934^. With regard to paragraph 15 on page 34, will you toll the Commission 
&t what stage in his career you think an Indian research worker trained in 
India should proceed to Europe or America? — That depends to some extent tm 
the man, but in general terms T would like the man to have had about ton 
years in the Service at least before he goes, 

9349. What age would ho bo then bet ore he leaves this country P— He would 
then be round about 30. 

9350. Your experience is quite definite in ibis respect, that you prefer 
that an Indian should bo trained in India than that he should proceed as a 
young man overseas to be trained? — Yes; I think he ought to hare the* local 
knowledge first and give ns an opportunity of seeing whether he is going to 
be a likely man for the work. 

9351. Now would you turn to page 35 of your note? Are you satisfied 
with the standard attained hv a graduate in this Presidency**' — Not altogether, 

9352. In what respect are you dissatisfied? — I think they do not know 
enough; they have not got sufficient literary education when they come to 
begin their degree course; their English is weak; that is what I am mainly 
dissatisfied about ; we do not have .sufficiently good material to work on during 
the course. 

9353. lh\ Hycffir: Do you take Intermediate students of the Madras Tni* 
versity? — Yes. 
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9354. The Chan man : During the first year of what course? — During their 
degree course here; I would like them to be better educated when they come. 

9355. Sir Henry Lawrence: At what stage do they come? — They come after 
they pass their Intermediate ; they come from the colleges. 

9356. Professor Gangulee: Intermediate Arts or Intermediate Science? — 
Intermediate Science. 

9357. The Chairman: What about their scientific equipment when they 
come to begin their course? — It is very poor. They know practically nothing. 
Even if they have taken their Intermediate in Science they know very little. 

9358. How about the scientific attainments of the degree student after 
he has taken his degree? — The scientific attainment is good enough f6r the 
purpose for which we want him. 

9359. Is it your view that men who are best qualified for the post-graduate 
training are at any rate qualified in pure science? — We have no post-graduate 
training here. 

9360. No post-graduate training here at all? — No. 

93C1. Are you training no research students at all? — What we generally 
do in the way of training research workers is that after a man has taken his 
degree he gets a definite appointment with the Government as Assistant to a 
research officer; then he goes into that section and the research officer teaches 
him as it were. 

9362. So that he has the advantage of both a salary and post-graduate 
training? — Yes. 

9363. What is his equipment in pure science? — His equipment is just what 
we can give him here, hut he has a lot more to learn. 

9364. What do you say about his equipment in pure science when he comes 
to you as an officer appointed for post-graduate training? — I think it is suffi- 
cient; we can teach him the rest easily enough. 

9365. The inference is that he has managed during his degree course to 
make up the leeway and to overcome the limitations, which in your view are 
serious, in students who come up for the degree course? — Yes. We give him 
a really good grounding in that course in science; he is always a little bit 
weak in English, but I do not know that that matters very much. 

9366. On page 35, in answer to question 2, you say, “ It must be admitted 
that all forms of agricultural education so far tried in this Presidency have 
resulted in failure.” Are you really inclined to think that the fact that your 
students when they leave this college aspire to offices in the public service is 
a mark of failure? — Yes. 

9367. Somebody must fill the public services, must they not? — That is true, 
but my complaint is that no student would come to this college at all if he 
did not think he would get a Government post. 

9368. So that, to the extent to which an agricultural college is a training 
ground for public service, you think you have been successful, but to the extent 
to which an agricultural college is concerned with training agriculturists to 
return to the land and to work there on a commercial basis, you think you 
have failed? — Yes, exactly. 

9369. Is it within your knowledge that other countries have to contend 
with the same difficulty? — Yes, I notice that most places complain of this 
difficulty. 

9370. Do you know of any country which does not complain of the same 
difficulty? — No, I do not. 

9371. Is it your view that you would have had more success in the second 
category (that is, the training of agriculturists proper) if you had elected to 
train them at an institution other than that at which you were training 
officers for the public service ?— Yes, that is what I wish to do. 

9372. Do you think that close touch with men ambitious for public service 
disturbs the minds of those who come here in the first place with the intention 
of returning to the farm? — I do not think I would put it like that. 
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9373. Will >mi pm it in your iron way?* What 1 would like to do m to 
tram man nhn wi*h to go ha*k to tlunr taring m a tvehnu at M'hwd dototm 
to that jmtpoH* i ti \\ inch the training uould < nivd*i ot httb ariMuo m 
l»ossi) h* a tut jo ninth practice as po^Mhle: t would giro that training; in the 
torn u ukir mid not in Kngh h at nil; «noi> aord of it should In* in the 
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JM7I. Mr, ( uh* if : Would jou not have difficulty mith inward to t* rmi- 
nology ; tor iwdnwe M hnljdmto of ammonia " } - I think that difficult would 
l*o ovmnims IwVHUst* to on urn* in the Tamil language a groat many wot d* hate 
been simply falcon hitddy iron) the English language, They would udl it 
4i sulphate of ammonia.*" From the point of \ iow of tom lung a farmer f 
would not mind if it was called what tho ryot culls MilphaU of amn.oma The 
ryot always refer** to u an u sugar. 1 ” 1 do not think it a mild mat tor as long 
uh p«oi do know what they wort* talking about. 

9375, The Chairman; Have you pursued the after-carwrs <d »tud« fit - who 
have left your college unci who have not gone into the public service v W«* do 
not keep a careful record or register of them, hut 1 know* pretty well what has 
become of all of them. 

9370. Do you not think that a persistent attempt to keep accurate records 
of after-careers might, at the end of 15 or 20 years, t*e a very useful thing?— 
Yes. f think it would. 

0377. I gather from the general trend of your note that yon are strongly of 
opinion that in the earlier stages of education, literacy is tho goal of modern 
general education?— Yes. 

9373, But you do think that a certain amount of nature study can he given 
without any loss of direction in that respect Yes, I feel very strongly upon 
that point; I would like, in the primary schools, to see nature study intro- 
duced as a central subject, so to speak, and all the other subjects, reading, 
writing and arithmetic, built up round that nature study. 1 think that could 
foe done very easily; if you are teaching small children to read there is no 
reason why they should not learn to read by reading about nature study 
subjects. All tho teaching, dictation and arithmetic could be bound up with 
nature study and deal with agricultural subjects, nature subjects. I would 
like to see nature study a central subject round which primary education 
should be built up. 

9379. One has to be very careful in discussing these matters to distinguish 
between words and facts. “What size of class has tho ordinary teacher in this 
Presidency got to deal with in a primary school? — I suppose about 20. 

9380. A teacher would take 20 children between the ages of 0 and 10. Is 
that approximately correct? — Yes. 

9381. Would you agree with me that to take 20 children between the ages 
of G and 10 into a garden for half an hour, and give those children, 20 of 
them mind you, a good talk on nature, is one of the most difficult thing® that 
you can ask a person to do? — It is difficult, hut it can be done, 

93^2. I am sure it can, but you do really mean it is a very difficult work 
to do well? — I do. 

9383. What percentage of teachers in the primary schools in this Presi- 
dency do you suppose are capable ox doing that? — Very few indeed, at present. 

9384. What constructive suggestion havo you for equipping those teachers 
with the necessary knowledge.'' — The teachers in this Presidency go to a 
training school to begin with and that training school should teach them how 
to teach nature study. 

9383. I see you are quite clear that a small school garden and not a school 
farm is what is required? — For nature study, yes. 

9386. What size of plot do you recommend? — I do not think it need be 
Mg; I do not want ail my nature study taught in a stereotyped way in a 
school garden ; I want the children to he taught outside ; I want them to be 
taught about the weeds that grow in their own fields, about the trees that they 
can see round the school, the life history of butterflies and things like that. 
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For that you do not necessarily want a garden at all; I could teach nature 
study in a town. 

9387. You are not at all sure that gardens are necessary? — They are not 
necessary, though I think they are a useful adjunct. 

9388. On page 36 you give a description in paragraph 10 of the sort of 
school you are thinking of, designed to encourage boys to return to the land. 
Is that the purely vernacular institution that you were describing just now? 
— Yes, I would have it all in the vernacular. 

9389. I see you intend to teach the rudiments of pure science? — You must 
teach the rudiments ; just enough to explain the operations that you are carry* 
ing out. If I may take an example, if you are going to teach a student it is 
a good thing to plough a little better than the country plough does, you have 
to show him why, and therefore you have to teach him the rudiments of soil 
physics. But I would not go further than that; I would go just far enough 
to enable him to understand why a particular operation is necessary and no 
further. 

9390. In paragraph 12 on the same page you are dealing with the ten- 
dencies that bring about this disinclination to return to the land, and you 
think you see a possibility of the experience of unemployment on the part of 
those who have been trained in provincial life and public life having its effect 
on the village hoys in their choice of a career. Bo you, in fact, see the 
slightest sign of this tendency? — Not the slightest, but I think it is bound to- 
come in time. My feeling is that there is no demand for agricultural educa- 
tion in this Presidency for its own sake at all, and we cannot do anything 
until that demand exists. It is no good talking about schools until we get 
the demand. At present there is no demand, but I think that demand is 
hound to come by a process of starvation in time. 

9391. On page 37 you say you believe that one of the best ways of making 
agriculture more attractive to the people is by improving the conditions of 
village life. Has the co-operative movement undertaken this work in this 
Presidency? — It has, hut it has not got very far with it. 

9392. Through the medium of better-living societies, or how? — Yes. 

9393. Have you got such a thing as a better-living society in the Presi- 
dency? — We have got some sort of health societies, but very few of them. 

9394. Are they founded on a co-operative basis? — No, they are not, not 
on pure co-operation. 

9395. Bo that your co-operative organisation as such has not passed beyond 
the stage of providing credit? — Exactly; that is all that is done. 

9396. You recommend the revival of the panchayat? — Yes. 

9397. Have you studied the history of the ancient panchayats? — Not 
deeply, but I think a great deal could be done by the panchayats, and is being 
done in many places. 

9398. In the old days a village isolated by lack of communications had to* 
manage its own affairs for better or for worse ? — Yes. 

9399. Bo that some system of village government was inevitable? — Yes. 

9400. But in these days you have communications and you have effective 
administration and judicial systems conducted from outside the village, so 
that in those fundamental matters there is no longer a need for communal 
government on a panchayat basis? — True, but then the panchayat, instead of 
doing that, might take up these questions of improvement of health and sani- 
tation, and so on. 

9401. Bo that the panchayat really becomes only a name; it has no con- 
nection with the institution which in ancient days used to be known by that 
name — Yes, that is so. 

9402. Dr. Dyder: Your panchayats working in certain directions have been 
a success. Could you tell us why the panchayats here are a success?— No, I 
am afraid I could not. 
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9 HU. 1 it f f A no noni : On page ^ sou say*, •* The problem h hath ot ternit 
date and HnupUeaUni. Before the unsettling influent es ok English idm ation, 
t*vtr> j mut^ man found his calling determined lot him h\ his eidei* or hj th« 
nistnm and tradition ot his caste.'* 1 suggest to \ou that >oii alt* mer* 
4 *a phasismg the disturbing influence of English edmatum and ptrimps ratine 
forgetting the ttun it aide disturhniH'p resulting fioin tin* nntjr woild breaking 
in njnm these % ilia go communities' duo to impimed eomtuunhatiotu and i t ado 
with tho out or world. Do you agree r~ -Yes, 

morn 1 think you give on page 3 of tho general memorandum in tin* file of 
memoranda pimided tor tin* (Commission some tuno ago an umo <nt oi tho staff 
dealing with demonstration work? — Ye*. 

910b, How do 5011 divide responsibility at the top in hoi u toil Itonaith ami 
Demonstration; inue you a particular officer who is ohni gtnl with the duty of 
organising demonstrations? — Each Deputy Dim tor is responsible tor that in 
his own circle. 

9107. But what is the position at the centre, in this (Vdlege? « Research 
men hate nothing to do with demonstration. 

040$. Who does organise demonstration and propaganda here in (’oimhntore 
in a general way over the whole Province ; do you do it ymiraelf ? — 1 do it 
myself. 

9409. T had an idea that one of your Deputy Directors was motility 
charged with the duty of over-looking demonstration and propaganda through* 
out tho Province?— Xo. 

9410. You emphasise the immense importance of demonstration on tho 
cultivator's own plot. Who takes the risk in regard to those demonstrations; 
the cultivator or the Government?— It is a point which has never been settled, 
but there is no nsk ; we inner demonstrate anything unless we know it will he 
a success. 

9411. Is not that the sort of risk that you would ho prepared to and »r- 
take? — I should he perfectly prepared to take it, >es. 

9412. You say that this plan is being ptti-aicd up and down tho Prmime. 
It is being pursued, I take it, at tho>o (entros which \ou pointed out on t ho 
map ? — Yes. 

9413. Are experiments on cultivators* fields being carried out at nil thine 
centres, or have you demonstration plots under the control oi the department P 
— Demonstration {dots under control oi the department. We never carry out 
an experiment an a ryot\ field if we can possibly help it, for two reasons; 
first of all, there is the risk that you mention, and one failure puts one back 
fax; more than u number of successes bring one forward. Another thing is 
that in my opinion you never can carry out an experiment which of anv 
value on a ryot’s held, because you are very hazy about the itsuhs and ou 
know nothing about the probable errors and that sort oi t hints. It is un- 
scientific to experiment on a ryot's Pel cl. 

9414. Perhaps l used the wrong word; I mean all your demonstration* are 
Icing carried out on the eukivato? V own plots, and your experiments on 
your own farms? — Yes; all our experiments are carried out on our own experi- 
mental farms; nowhere else, 

9413. Have you applied yourselves to the problems of dry cultivation in 
this Presidency?— Yes; to a certain extent along the w'est coast, especially in 
Malabar. 
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9416. Anti on the higher tracts? You have tracts of dry cultivation at a 
higher altitude than the one you luu e mentioned, have you not? — No, not 
very high. 

9417. They are all low, are thej ? — Directly we get up here we get the big 
rainfall and we get the jungle. 

9418. 1 understood there was an intermediate zone? — Along the West 
coast there is, but it is only 500 or 600 feet; it is on the dry hill tops; we 
have done a great deal of work there. 

9419. How far do you think you have been successful in demonstrating 
improved dry cultivations* — Locally we have been very successful. What 
has happened is this; we have a farm on the West coast at Taliparamba, half- 
way up the West coast. That is in a dry tract; on that farm we did dry 
farming and started our own methods ; and now all the hills around for many 
miles are covered with that cultivation, carried out by ryots who have copied 
us. The same is the case in connection with coconut cultivation ; it has been 
a success, but it is slow. A great deal of work remains to be done yet, but 
on the whole it has been successful. 

9420. Where is the principal famine area in this Province? — One of the 
worst is Bellary, right up in the north, 

9421. Would you describe the agricultural practices in that tract; what are 
the major crops there? — The major crops are millets and cotton ; it is a famine 
area because along there the monsoon very often fails. During the last three 
years, for instance, and until this year, they have had piactically no rain 
at all. 

9422. That is a dry area? — It is a dry zone, 

9423. How many stations have you in that area for demonstrating im- 
proved tillage and cultivation? — We have a farm at Hagari, but wc have not 
done very much work along that line: nothing like as much as we should do. 

9424. Does it not occur to yon that that is one of the points most requiring 
attention from the Agricultural Department u — Tt is. 

9425. How do you account for the fact that your department has nots 
applied itself towards the solution of the agricultural problems of these famine 
areas? — Purely owing to lack of staff and money. As a matter of fact we 
have a scheme that has been before Government for some time for doing 
definite work on that very problem, but we have not yet got either the staff 
or the money for it; it is still under consideration. 

9426. Dr. Ryder: Could not you transfer some of your activities from the 

wet areas and make a fair distribution of men between dry and wet areas? — 
That could be done. It is a question of balancing problems, but in my opinion 
it would be a pity to stop the work we are doing. * 

9427. The Chairman: I fully realise what you say; hut I still have some 
difficulty in accounting for the fact that you have applied what men and 
money you have to districts not subject to famine while you have not applied 
your men and means to those^ districts which are liable to famine? — We 
do not think it is a sufficiently big problem. If I may say so, with the present 
means of communication famine can be dealt with; you can get food to 
people very quickly, 

9428. What was the most important famine you had there ? — We have never 
had a serious one there in my experience. 

9429. How long have you known the district? — In 1924 there was a small 
famine; but during the 20 years I have been here they have not had any 
serious famine. 

9430. Is it still called a famine area? — We still call it a famine area; hut 
people do not starve and die nowadays ; famine can be dealt with, 

9431. But of course the standard of living in that area is low ? — It is lo W) 
yes. 

9432. Do you agree that, short of the preservation of life, one of the first 
duties of your department is to apply itself to the problems of those areas,, 
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where the t nltitntnr ts oh the %«*r> margin of Mibsistciue* True, hut 1 
i mi let vroi got the impre^nm which l am at raid I have given you. that no 
Inn e 4ow> nothing; w«* luue done n good deal, although we ought to no a 
good deal more, 1 admit, and wo would do more if wo had the staff and money* 
The instil id the matter n that wo want more wean h on what to do m aroan 
hki that , unh -s wo know that. 1 do not think wo < an do im> thing; and l do 
imt think wo ever dmll know that until wo have a gotnl soil ph><uri*d a* Pu a. 

9133, I>o y ins not think that enough fa known alremh to ghe flu* hope id 
groat ly tm*t ea*ed yield-. in years «t partial drought, a*- the result of better 
i ultivnthm and hitter rotation - - IhU*r uiltivatum. certainly. 

9134. Not 1* tter rotation hut hot tor cultivation -- Bettor cult hat ton, yes. 

94 Vh And yet >mi base no station in that part u ulur area <h -igned to 

<h uamid rate better cult h at ion Yes, wo have. 

9139. I hog your pardon; I thought yon -aid >ott had none* Vo-, thorn 
fa a station at Hagan, and another one at Naiulyal, whom ordinal > methods 
of cultivation arc demonstrated. 

9137. hr. r: Have \mt got one at (huldnppah v - Wo hat e no -uitum 
at Ouddappnh, hut wo have a demonstrator thorn. 

94.34, At Kurnoolr — Ar Knrnnid wo have a demonstrator. 

9439, The Chnfamtin : Hmv long have those station- hoi a opened “ Hagan 
and Nandyal wore two of the oarho-t Marions in tho Pieddewy. 

9440. Have they boon a mkoo-s- -Yin there It ns boon a very big improve- 
ment in the cotton cultivation. 

9111, Have you an agricultural economist on your staff ? Wo have no 
agricultural economist . 

9442. Bo you think an appointment of that sort would ho an advantage,- - 
It woxild be an advantage. 

9443. Bo you think it is urgently called for? — Not «o xtrgenily as others, 

9444. Will you turn to page 38? What is the approximate average num- 
ber of villages in a taluk in the Presidency? — It varies enormously; the »i*e 
of the taluks varies and the number of villages in them varies enormously. 

9445. You have no figure in your mind? — No, 

9446. 7) eican Bahadur JRntjha I'tnjija : From 50 to 200? — Yes, from 50 to 200; 
they vary as widely as that. 

9447. The Chairman: On page 39, you say, “In addition to the above, 
we have a few large demonstration plots, which we call demonstration anas. 
This is, at present, an experiment. It is an acceptance of the challenge that 
what the department ieacdies is not adapted to practical farming, and that 
what may he demonstrated on a smaTl plot is not necessarily siicee-Mu! on a 
larger area.” That is a very familiar argument. But how comes if that 
demonstration on the ryot’s own holding which, 1 presume, is begun as part 
of the ryot's general scheme of cultivation, does not meet this challenge? — 
I think it does; but it is a challenge which has been flung at us so often, very 
often not by the ryot but in the Legislative Council. 

9448. I should have thought the first answer, the answer of the demonstra- 
tion plot on the ryot’s own holding, was the best answer of the two? — It is 
not quite a complete answer, because the demonstration plot on the ryot's own 
farm is always a very small one. It is very often a quarter oi an acre, and 
they say that what one can do on a quarter of an acre one cannot do on ten 
acres. So I said I would show them that that was not true. 

9449. They cannot have it both ways. First they say, what you can do 
on ten acres, you cannot do on a quarter of an acre; then they say, what 
you can do on a quarter of an acre you cannot do on 10 acres; but if the ryot 
has 8 or 10 acres, I should have thought the demonstration of a particular 
crop by that method on half an acre would he an ideal exposition of the possi- 
bilities of the practice? — I agree; but other people do hold the same view, 
unfortunately. 
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9450. On page 39, you point out the extreme difficulty of getting really 
satisfactory cinema films prepared? — Yes. 

9451. If I may say so^ as one who has had some experience, in another field, 
of fho difficulty of getting demonstration and propaganda films prepared, I 
entirely agree with you ; but of course it can be done. It is a highly technical 
art, the people who have it are few and they must be properly paid ? — Yes. 

9452. Would you support a proposal to have a propaganda bureau, parti- 
cularly a buroau concerned with the preparation of films, as a central insti- 
tution in tho country? — 1 would support it very strongly if I were assured that 
it would really be done properly. What I am afraid of is the exhibition of 
poor films, because people will say “If it is like that we will not do it.” I 
want very good films; if these are got and the exhibition done properly 1 
should support the idea very strongly. 1 foresee a difficulty, however, about 
showing them. I think that again will have to be in the hands of fairly 
skilled men, who will take tho films round. The ordinary projector is not a 
particularly ea^y thing 1o handle. I have tried one. You have to put it h« the 
hands of a fairly intelligent man. 

9454. I do not think that presents any great difficulty; I think people who 
have learnt to drive motor cars in a week will easily learn the art of projecting 
cinema pictures? — It is very easy to set fire to the film, especially when it is 
being shown in villages in tents and that sort of thing where you have no 
buildings. If the film caught fire there would be trouble. 

9451. Demonstration through an opaque screen in the open air is best in 
these days? — Yes. 

9455. T^ose are technical difficulties which can be met very easily? — The 
point T want to make is that if it is to be done it should be done by 
skilled men. 

9456. Do you attach importance to it if it can be done? — Yes. 

9457. Do you think it is a promising line? — It is very promising if it can 
he clone well. 

9458. Would you agree that practices which do not promise substantial 
returns are, in the nature of things, unlikely to attract cultivators who are 
in debt? A three, four or five per cent increase in output is not a great 
attraction, is it? — No. 

9459. It is when you reach 15 or 20 per cent ? — Yes. 

9460. That is your experience in this Presidency? — Yes. 

9461. What use has been made of co-operative organisations for the pur- 
poses of demonstration and propaganda? — Well, as much as possible. Where- 
ever I can persuade a co-operative society to run a demonstration area of their 
own I do so, and a certain number of them is doing very good work in that 
direction; but there are not enough. A great number of these societies are 
not interested in that kind of work at all. 

9462. Be wan Bahadur Baghavayya: They have just made a start at Lai- 
gudi? — That is true; the Lalgudi one is a particularly good one; but there 
ought to be a great many more. 

9463. It is a very recent one? — Yes. 

9464. The Chairman : Talking about agricultural indebtedness, can you 
provide the Commission with any detailed statistical statement of the state 
of debt in this Presidency? — I could not do that; I have no means of finding 
out. 

9465. Could you get those figures ? — No. 

9466. Can you tell the Commission what proportion of the debt is secured 
and what unsecured? — I have no information. 

9407. Do you know the extent of the mortgage debt? — I have no informa- 
tion on those points. 

9468. Do you think the problem can be envisaged as a whole until ihese 
fundamental facts have been ascertained? — No, probably not, I think they 
should be ascertained. 
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9i7l. Ymi na\ education has contributed its 'share in piling up dtlrt; do 
you mean the expenac on education has proved unreinuneraiwei*-- The »" pen*** 
un ^duration at the Uimcmties; there is this tendency cm the part id paienti 
to H'ml their 1 mi>s to a Timersity fur an expensive training. 

9475, Hu that the education has prim'd unreimmerativa? — Ye*. 

917 th Among the poor, you suy drink is a powerful Uu tor in keeping tin* 
depressed and the cooly classes where they are. Is that Ikv.uim* of its phi sn>* 
logical ctiect, or because of the expense t — It is the physiological effw t . 

9477. Nr, 21 utter: Dow the ryot also send his son to the rmverMtv w We 
are cum crat'd with the indebtedness of the ryot? — Yes, he h m a tendon} to 
do that. 

9475. And for that purpose, he is getting into debt? — Yes, I think that is 
one of th* ini tors. 

9479. The t h an man : The cost of drink is also an important consideration 
amongnt the lower-paid wage earners? — True, it is, 

9490. You have not provided us vith any answer to question 4, 
Administration. There are just owe or two questions which I should like to 
ask you on that. Do you fmd that the railway authorities pay attention to 
any request that you may put forward for the construction of branch and 
feeder lines ? — Yes. A good many lines have been made in this Presidency, 
and a lot more are projected. 

9431, J)r. Ryder : Are you or the public satisfied with the branch line 
rules made by the Government of India?— 1 think so. 

9432. The Chairman: So you have wo complaint against the railways an 
that score?— I have no complaints against them, 

9483. What is your opinion about tho service rendered by the railway and 
the charges levied? — I have no great complaint against the railways on that 
score; they have reduced the charges, and I wry much doubt whether, from 
the railway point of view, they could reduce them v er> much moie. After all, 
the railways have got to pay and, on the whole, though we keep on worrying 
them, they have treated us rather well in this Presidency. 

9481. Do you ever make applications for reduced rates on particular 
products ? — Yes. 

94^5. They have been met sympathetically? — They have been met sym- 
pathetically on the whole ; we do not get all we ask for ; but I think they give 
us all they can in reason. 

9486. How about the Local Railway Advisory Committee? — I do not know 
much about it. 

9487. What avenue has the cultivator by which be can bring any grievance 
he may feel aga imt the railways to the notice of the authorities?— Ho -would 
do that through the Collector of the district. 

9483. Is it within your knowledge that if the cultivator makes a complaint 
it cannot go up to higher authority until the cultivator deposits Its. 1O0P— No. 
9439. Of course, that is not necessarily a ground of complaint?— No. 

9490. Are you satisfied with the roads in the Presidency? — I am not: the 
roads are getting steadily worse. 
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9491. To what do you attribute that fact?— To the fact that now the roads 
have been handed over to the District Boards, and the District Boards do not 
spend sufficient money on them ; they spend their money on other things, like 
education, schools, hospitals, etc., and they do not keep up the roads. The 
roads in this Presidency are nothing like as good as they were 10 or 15 years 
&go. 

9492. Have you any suggestions for improving the position? — I am afraid 
not, except, ii 1 may use the expression, “ gingering up ” the District Boards. 

9493. How are you going to do that? — I do not know; it must be done in 
some way or other, 

9494. Would you suggest that where a District Board has failed and failed 
badly in its duty in the matter of roads that for a period at any rate that 
particular responsibility should be removed from it? — I agree with that. 

9495. I do not know that that would hold any particular terrors for the 
District Boards? — No, probably not. 

9496. But it might improve the roads? — Yes. 

9497. Dr. Under : Is not the money collected at the toll barriers spent on 
the improvement of the District Board roads? — It is not earmarked for the 
roads ; it goes into the general funds. 

9498. Are you sure of it? — I think so, 

9499. Professor Gang idee : Is there no such thing as a road cess? — -No. I 
inn told now that the money received from toll bars is earmarked. 

9500. The Chairman,; Does the Meteorological Service give you as much 
help as may be in its power to give ? — At present it does not give us any help 
At all. 

9501. Do you think it ought to? — I do not think it can. 

9502. You do not think that the Meteorological Department can do any- 
thing for agriculture? — Very little, unless they can forecast what the monsoon 
is going to be like at least two months ahead, and 1 take it that that is im- 
possible. It would be of some assistance if they could do it. 

9503. Do you think if they could forecast the monsoon two months ahead, 
that would be an important contribxition to your problem? — I do. 

9504. How about the Post Office?— I do not think the posts can help us at 

All. 

9505. Does the Post Office not conduct a savings bank ? — Yes. 

9506. Is not that a direction in which they could help you ? — It is a general 
^direction. 

9507. Do you not think that the habit of saving amongst the agriculturists 
is one of the most important virtues which can be encouraged ? — Yes, certainly. 

9508. Do you not think that the Post Office could help you there by taking 
upon itself the duty of popularising the savings system? — Yes. That is a view 
which had not struck me. 

9509. Do you envisage the day when every village will have a broadcasting 
receiver? — I suppose ultimately, yes. At present, of course, we are a very 
long way from that ; we are hardly linked up even in Madras. There is very 
little \\ irelcss to be had. 

0510, Do you think it will come? — I think it is bound to come. Personally, 
I think wireless is going to change the whole face of the world in quite a short 
time. I envisage being able to talk very easily with England. 

9511. Have savings certificates been pushed at all by any organisation? — 
Not to my knowledge. 

9512. But you will agree that this question of investing the surplus margin 
in a good season is very important ?— Certainly. 

9513. Meantime, all such savings are invested in ornaments for women?— 
That is a common custom of the country 

9514. That is a practice which to my knowledge Is almost universal? — Yes, 
it is almost universal. 
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1*V^ On pa^e Hh dealing tiith our question 0 (h) you Mty, u aperml 
measures to rchahilitnte the indebted cyot and to prevent his laud hem# ntw« 
timed h\ the monethnder mvm to K ur^ nth net did/* K tin uhoh uf tie* 
seheune \\ Inch you adumbrate designed to deal with existing debt, anti not to 
provide long-term credits for impro\ oments ?—T think it could do both, but 
existing debt is the first thing to get rid of. 

952 i. You make a suggestion in paragraph 3 for the preliminary financing 
of such a scheme, and you say “ r.? M from postal savings bank funds or easts 
certificates,’* So that you do lean upon the Post Office a little ? — Yes. 

9525. You say further “ there would not be much recurring ox pond Him a- 
there would be a steady inflow of instalments year after year.** l>o yon hum* 
the rate of interest paid to investors in the Post Office savings fund?*— I do not 
at the moment, no. 

Demin, Bahadur Baghavavm : Tt is 3 per cent. 

9526. The Chairman; Is that money on demand; I*? it liable in be piodmed 
at call? — Yes. 

9527. I do not want to take you into this unless you have s* riously consi- 
dered the financial proposal that you haw made; but do you think it possible 
to finance a scheme for long-term credit on funds liable to be produced at cadi* 
If it is only a general suggestion J n ill not pursue tlio matter? — It is a general 
suggestion. 

9528. You make a proposal for the provision of land mortgage banks mid* 1 
Government auspices. How far has this idea proceeded in your Presidency 4 
Is this just a suggestion from you or is it in the air? — It is in the air, 

9529. Nothing so far has been done? — Xo. 

9530. Do you know anything about the specific proposals for the Hmg nj 
of these land mortgage banks? — Xo, it is merely a proposal of mine. 

Deiran Bahadur Utahn nvfw ; Two banks have just started working, 

9531. The Chairman . I notice you do not give us an answer to our question 
7 f Fragment at ion of Holdings’! although you have been good enough, as a 
Presidency officer, to provide us with a monograph on that question?*— I have 
sent you a note on that question. 
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9532. Have you accurate facts and statistics as to fragmentation in the 
Presidency 1 *" — No, I have not, but they could be got. 

9333. Are they available? — They are not available; they will have to be 

•got. 

9534, Does that moan that they have been amassed but not arranged, or 
that they have not yet been collected? — It means that they will have to be 
collected from all the villages; they are there but we should have to collect 
them. 

9533. They are there 1 suppose on the land revenue records? — Yes; they 
•would have to be put together, 

9330. The matter has not gone any further than that*" — No. We could not 
possibly get them collected in time for this Commission. 

9337. I should like to aslc you a question or two in regard to your answer 
on page 41. What so-called major irrigation schemes have you in this Presi- 
dent \ — Beginning in the north, there is a very big canal centre in the Goda- 
vari all round Vungapatam, right down. There is a big canal irrigation 
st heme run from the river. And then there is the big Mettur project which 
is now being constriu ted and which is an enormous affair. Then there is 
another project here at the loot of these hills, which will bring water, irriga- 
tion, light and power into Coimbatore; it is projected but not completed. 

9W, What degree of touch is there between you and your department on 
the one hand and the Irrigation Department on the other**" — None whatever. 

9339. Would you agree with me that no irrigation problem is without its 
agricultural problem? — T agree very strongly. 

9340. How do you account for the fact that there is no touch between these 
two departments? — I cannot account for it; it always has been so. 

9341. Dr. llyder: Is it due to the land revenue system here, where you 
have consolidated asscssn cut for w r ater and revenue, that the Irrigation De- 
partment is more in touch w ith the Land Revenue Department than with your 
Department? — That probably is the reason, yes. 

9342. Dewmi Bahadur* Baghavayya : Before undertaking big schemes of 
irrigation do not the Land Revenue Department now consult the Agricultural 
Department as to the suitability of the soil, adaptability to irrigation and so 
on? — They do in a very tentative way. A few projects have been sent to the 
Director lor his opinion. But no notice is taken of one’s opinion. 

9543. The Chairman: That is not quite the same thing as not consulting? — 
That is true ; but J may point out that on the Mettur project, the new one, 
we have never been consulted at all. 

9544. May 1 ask you when you first heard of the Bhavani scheme? — When 
I was living here at Coimbatore. 

9313. About how long ago? — Before the War. 

9310. Do you know how that scheme is proceeding at the moment? — No. I 
understand it is hung up. 

9347. Have }oxi ever been consulted about the agricultural problems con- 
nected with that scheme? — No. 

9348. Do you wish to make any specific complaints or to make any sug- 
gestions with regard to this absence of touch between the Departments? — Yes. 
1 would like to suggest that the Director of Agriculture should be a member 
of the Irrigation Board. 

9519, How about your Provincial Board of Agriculture? — We have not got 
one, 

9550. You have nothing of that sort? — No, no Provincial Board of Agri- 
culture 

9551. You have no consultative or general Board of that sort which brings 
together round a table every one interested in agriculture? — We have nothing 
of that sort. 
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9569. Pi oft "i*t Uaiui tiler: Do you carry on any investigation on the water 
requirements oi sugarcane* — No. We are just now beginning to try and find* 
ont.^ The sugarcane station which jou saw yesterday is a Government of. 
India station. We hate no station of onr own, but we are just opening a 
station ot our own at Anakapalle. There I am definitely preparing to carry 
out systematic research work as to the amount of water required tor sugar- 
cane, and 1 have got sanction to put down all my water channels in cement; 
so that it is a piece oi new work. 

9570. Mi . Cain if : But sugarcane occupies a very minute area, does it. 
not ? — No. 

9571. 100,000 acres? — Yes. 

9572. But that is nothing-'— Nothing compared with some other Provinces; 
but still it is a good area in this Province. 

9573. Nothing compared with 39,000,000 acres of yonr total area? — No. 

9574. The Chairman ; Have you anything to say as to the method of charg- 
ing for water? Which method do you recommend, the volumetric basis or 
the acreage basis ^ — I should like to recommend the volumetric basis, but I 
see the difficulties of c arrying it out. 

9575. You think it is the ideal basis* — I think it is ideal, but [ admit the- 
difficulties. 

9570. And >ou have nothing more which jou wish to say on that subject? — 
No. 

9177, You do not ghe us any answer to our question 9, with regard to 
soils. T am sure you must have a great deal of information which is material 
on that question.- — T am afraid my answers are not very complete, became T 
had such a very short time within which to prepare that note. But I would 
Ike to mention that, with regard to question 9, I ha\e answered it in 
answering other questions. 

9578. Are you satisfied with what you are doing here as to research on 
soils * — I am satisfied with what we im\e done; but I want to do a lot more. 

9579. Have you problems oi denudation and reclamation before you, denu- 
dation due to flooding of deforested areas? — Yes; there are those problems 
but they are not very big problems here. 

9580. Not very important in this Presidency? — Not very important. 

9581. T should have thought that in the hill country here they were very 
substantial ? — No; on our hills nearly all the cultivation is being carried out* 
by big companies who are growing tea, rubber, coffee and that sort of thing; 
the rest of it is forest and heavy jungle, and the planters, as a whole, have 
been taught to stop all soil erosion. When T came here originally I found’ 
that there was a good deal of that; I introduced systems of green dressing, 
trenching, pitting and so on, which have been very successful and are now an- 
almost universal practice ; a tremendous lot of denudation has been stopped. 

9582. Is there no cutting down of virgin forest above the level of forest 
plantations? — No. 

95*3. So that you do not think the shocking calamities of 1925 were in* 
any way due to faulty practices? — No. 

9581. But were entirely due to the immense rainfall in a short time?— 
Entirely. 

9585. Hour about improving and reclaiming lands by the deposit of silt? 
Is that a practice which has been worked out in this Presidency at all? — No* 
We have done nothing of that sort. 

9586. You probably know that in many parts of Italy, for instance, most 
important and fertile tracts have been built up by the able application of the 
principle of carrying silt by water and depositing it where it is required?— 
Yes, In this Presidency nothing of that sort has been done; but a similar 
thing is being done in Travancore. 

9587. On page 41, question 10, you give a list of the fertilisers exported* 
But before proceeding to that I should like to ask if you have anything bo* 
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9*193. You give a \kt of fertilisers exported from the Madraa Freeidtmry ; 
yon give the weight of hones exported in tom*. Do you deplore that export?-- 
I do deplore it; I want it stopped. 

\WM. 2h\ Hyder; Do you want jt prohibited ?— Yes ; prohibited. 

9595. T/ie Chau man: What is the limiting factor in this Presidency ?— 
Phosphate. 

9596. Quite definitely? — Quite definitely. 

9597. 7 Vo/fver <famjuhi: What about nitrogen? — That is not the limiting 
factor. 

9598. The Chairman: Are superphosphates or is .slag being impouedr - 
Superphosphates arc. 

9599. Xot basic slag? — Not basic sing to any < xtont. 

96iXb You give a list oi imports of fertilise* * into tV%lon; me finite all 
irom Madras? — To a very great extent. 

9001. But not all? They are the figures oi import irom overseas info 
Ceylon, are they not r — My table oi figures shows the import# into Ceylon of 
fertilisers from everywhere. I could give yon figures showing how much goes 
from Madras to Ceylon. 

9602. As it stands 1 really do not see that the table makes much contribu- 
tion to the solution oi the problem, because one does not know how much of 
these imports come from Madras and how much from elsewhere?— Most of 
these things do actually go to Ceylon from Madras. I put in the table to 
i»now how the price was going up. 

9603. On page 43, paragraph 2, you -.ay, “ ff the price can be brought low 
enough to ensure a profit by their use, there is no pi-rfcieular difficulty In 
persuading the ryots to use manures.” Of course if you can bring th* Wei 
of cultivation upwards that is the same thing, is it not?— Not altogether* 

9604. It has the same effect? All I mean is that, if you introduce varie- 
ties of crops which are better qualified to make full use of the manures which 
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klod, then a piice can he paid economically for the manure which 
iiHtii a poor quality of crop would not ho economic? — Yes* that is true* 

OtiOft. Have >mt any figures oi improved yield per acre in typical tracts 
or the i residency as the result in applying, various manure**? — Yes. 

MOO, (Wld you provide u> with iluw figures? ~~i can. ye*-. 

SH$07. Perhaps you will pul thou in Jaitr onr—l will. ' 

0B08. YV it Ii regard to this question ot lertilUors in relation to research, 
do jou fed that j«u me earning out sufficient research on fertilisers?— 
Certainly not sufficient ; hut 1 am satined with xlm vork that we have done, 
though it is certainly not sufficient. ft 1 \u*re io admit it was sufficient I 
should have to admit that rescan h mi that particular problem 'had finished, 
and T do not admit that. In \iew nt tin* tu< t xiiat e\en at Elothamstcd new 
disu)\ cries are hung made in relau m to manures, ue cannot yet have done 
sufficient work out hire. 

9009. tin page pa 1 a graph H u ) (1) \m soy: “ Discm ering how rapidly 
the Use oi artificial manures used alone deteriorates the quality of grain . . , 5} 
What do you mean liy u quality oi grain ’V— Its leading value. 

9010. Its feeding value to the human population ? — Tlus is a very big sub- 
ject on which we have done a great deni of work in this Presidency and wo 
rather think we are on the eu of a ven groat discovery. It would take a 
good deal of time to explain that to you; may I deal with that actually in 
the laboratory; T have got it all planned out there with all the graphs and 
everything else. 

9011. 1 only wanted to know what \ou meant by the words il qualify of 
grain." You are not concerned with the price on the market; you are con- 
cerned with the nutritive valuer— Yes, 1 am concerned with the nutritive 
value, I should like to take you through that story in the laboratory from 
beginning to end. 

9012. On page 41 you say yon have not, in your view, had the resource** 
at your disposal to give the attend ion to horticultural matters which they 
deserve. What have you by wav oi horticultural stations? — We have at 
Coonoor a very .small fruit station where we are experimenting with varie- 
ties oi plums and apples, and fruits of that sort. Half-way down the Ghat 
we have another little station where we can grow tropical fruits ; at the foot 
of the Ghat we have a third station v hero we can grow oranges. They are 
all very small and work on them is very limited. 

9613. Do you think fruit-growing can be undertaken by ryots? — I do not 
think it can be developed very widely; it will have to be confined to the hills; 
there is no reason why it should not be in the hands of the ryots in the hills. 
The main difficulty about fruit in this Presidency will centre around the 
transport to the markets. 

9614. Where will the markets be? — The markets would be in the big towns 
like Madras. Transport will be our chief difficulty. But if one could grow 
apples and fruit that would travel well, I think a good deal could be done. 

9616. Do vou see any signs of cultivators in the hills taking up fruits? — 
Very little. 

9616. Ihu'an Bahadur Raghavcnjw-' Is not a good deal of tropical fruit 
grown in the plains? — A certain amount of oranges. 

9617. Oranges, plantains and mangoes?— Yes; hut not as a big industry. 
A good deal of plantains is grown, but otherwise it is not a big industry. 

9618. The Chairman; Is the department attending at all to the question 
of tropical fruit-growing? — Yes; in particular we have done a fair amount of 
work on plantains. 

9619. Have you a station?— We do some of that work at the Anakapalle 
station, where part of the work is devoted to plantain growing. 

9620. Of course the tropical fruit problem is quite a different otto from 
the hill fruit problem; is it not?— Quite a different one, yea. 
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Ho that when you say that the woik of distribution of heed \h mdf> 
work which should he done by co-operative aocietiea and that the Agricultural 
Department should not las humored by th© work of dintritmtion at all. your 
policy there is really one of despair. You do not look forward to th© co- 
operative societies being able to relieve you of this function P — Not in my 
time; I think one here and there will be able to do it, but m a general thing 
1 think it will he many years before they can do it as a whole* Here ana 
there one finds a society which can and will do it, hut they will not Ik* able 
to do it for the whole Presidency ior a very long while. 

$H32th Demtn Bahadur Btvikava »/;/« : Home societies have taken out ihc sal* 
of seed from you already? — One or two of the good ones, as an evporhm nt. 

9630. The Chairman: How about the details of your own mnehha r> tor 
distributing seed? This is very important ; can you tell us any nun** than >nu 
have put in in your note? — No; 1 tried to put it in the note u r> fully, hut 
I will go over it again it you wish. 

9631. If you are satisfied there are no points oi interest, 1 will not trouble? 
— I have nothing to add to that note and to the description in my Administra- 
tion Report, as long as it is plain. 

9632. On page 43* in answer to question 11 {() of our Questionnaire, that 
is to say, asking whether any successful efforts in improving crops nr substi- 
tuting more profitable crops have come under your own observation, you talk 
about Cambodia cotton having required legislation and the passage into law 
of a Pest Act. Was that the Pest and Diseases Act of 1919/ — It is u lo* al Act, 
not the All-India Act. 

9633. The Pest and Diseases Act of 1919 Is mentioned later in lour note* 

and I was wondering whether that was the same Act, Perhaps you would 
rather wait till wo come to the second reference, and 1 will take vou back 
to it?— Yes, it is the same Act. * 

9634. Would >ou make it much more rigorous than it ia?-~Y*vy mmh mom 
rigorous* 
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•Trutf <uursp * ^°' t>rnmont ^ naturally sensitive about any compulsion? 


9t*3h. I)o jou think pnhiu opinion i> ript 
the direction jou suggest r~ I think so. 


lor tho extension of the Act in 


9647. On page 15 you talk about the extension oi the ground-nut crop in 
rtwnt >ears; you give the veu umsiderahle met ease that has taken place in 
the past 2* .or l*\ >ears, ami >ou say this extension k hy no means an u mni xed 
blowing. Is that iwuius* ground-nut has di^phued food crops ?-~Yes • for 
no other reason. 5 


mfr. Do you think tfu sxaudanl oi iiwnj; ot the eulcivator in the countrv 
which you know hero is likely to rise substantial^ as tho result of any pro- 
cess other than the substitution ot money crops tor tend crops" — No, I do not 
think it is. 

9639, You think that a .substantial increase in purchasing power can only 
result from an extension oi the acreage, and an improvement in the yield, of 
money crops at tho expense of food crops."--- Yes. on the whole 1 do think 
that, 

9040. Then why do you deplore the extension of ground-nuts ? — Well, 
because the first duty of an agricultural country is to iced melt 

9611. You do not think that the ryot, given cash ior a money crop, can 
always feed himself? — Not necessarily. 

9612. Do you not think ho can buy his food with the cash ho secures for 
the money crops?— Not necessarily at all, because if your toed crop runs short 
and you have to import food, immediately the price of food will go up/ and 
you are in somebody else*s hands. 

9643. How do you reconcile that with your agreement (if you do agree) 
that no substantial and lasting improvement in the ryots’ economic position 
can ho attained by any means other than an increase m the amount of money- 
crops grown." — No, I think I must go back and say I do not agree with that; 

I did not quite see where that was leading to. 

9644. Dr. Hydra l ask you to consider this position. In a famine year 
you will have no food crops at all? — No. 

9645. Then you have these prosperous years in which the cultivators grow 
money crops? — Yes. 

9646. Now compare the first state of affairs with the second state of affairs. 
You say an agricultural country should grow foodstuffs. In a famine year 
there will be no food crops, ff in good years the cultivators grow money 
crops, there is a probability of their having money to pay for imported food 
in a famine year; if they do not grow money crops, they will not be able to 
purchase imported food in the famine years? — That is so up to a point, but 
that does not imply that all the money got in a good year is saved up against 
a bad one, I do not agree that it is saved ; it is spent, 

9647. But the position would be the same if he grew food crops; in a 
famine year there will be no money and no food? — True; there wifi be no money 
or crop. 

904*4. So that 1 think the balance of advantage lies on the side of the 
money crops ; bccauhO if he raises a money crop there is a chance that he may 
cany over some money to buy his food in a famine year; but if he grows a 
food crop, there will be no money and no food? — Yes, I see that. 

9649, The Chairman I suggest to you that this apparent paradox is to be 
explained in this way ; that, given good selling of money crops and good buying 
of necessities; given also sufficient communications to make available at a 
reasonable price to the ryot foodstuffs and the necessities of life which he 
must buy, an increase in purchasing power, the result of the substitution of 
money crops for food crops, is in fact going to lead to an increased staadtri of 
living?— Yes, I agree. 

9650, But, in the absence of those communications and good mWmg and 
buying by the ryot, persons other than the ryot get the benefit of the &mmm 
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npciuti, i t In ii t t In t *>« ut i» j t *u I in p * * nt * > <i i» * I mI 

rathe* on «i liUMtt j* »>'« ihf it lipiti us Mm»K utd itii| « i Marathi* th w upon 
am urn mint u m »u mm mm him is - \i ■». 

r *(Mt» I suppost that m tin inttn-a nt h In y n I »»k fotwiml l*t t thru- 
itu h »tn m iaumlitl on «t fhmnsluiq tt t tt ngu ttluirt ' \i 

'M V" l)o nm think that Itdia \ nulnMnl <n!*tpri«»e m totmnp ion* aid to 
ji,m th* lUnnnil to! mpimul uni .Until iti pit u < n 4 * It not taming 
forum ti non , I think it would uihr ioiwaid 

96 5S Can jou suggest un> wa\ ot intern* raging that imucmoiit t No* 1 

nm at i aid I utnnot. What 1 feci m that if one had a chmp and efficient 

plough that out lould soil m such very large quantities an to make «t mu ih 
while un a fum to take up its manufacture, there i« no reaaoti at all why a 
firm like 1atn*s should not he able to make it m India* 

m>Vk ho as to get the lull advantage of the cheapness of mass production!* 
•—Ye'**. 

9660. Is there any difhudts in the wa\ of distribution of agricultmal 
implements w Inch ^ou wish to hiing before the Commission ^--Ko, there is n > 
difficult* about distributing them. 

1*661, Would you suggest that the instalment pimuple of payment the 
prii e-clou n system or the hire s\ stem would he the hcst ionn hj a huh > ou 
could extend the use of more expensive implenu nts - -Tin hue %v tun if 
anything I do not think the instalment system will woih, tin Inn si t*m 
will be the hotter one. 

9602. As regards question 15, Votennaii nm do not gne ih any ideas v — 
The Veterinary Department is a sepia ate derailment, 

9663 T quite understand that, hut it tom he* tou very closely, does it not* 
— True. 

9664 Is there anything that you wish to sav about the eential institution 
at Muktesar •* I am meieiv ghmg you the oppoitamtj No, I hme nothing 
special to say about Muktesar. 

9665. What about the Provincial Depaitment; is it in close touch and co- 
operation with you* — There is very close touch indeed „ 

9666. You are satisfied, are you? — Quite satisfied. 

9667. How aboM veterinary skill in relation to the improvMwi df the 
breeds of animals? Are you getting there the help you art efttiilm to expect 
fiom the Veterinary Service?— Yes. We have a Veterinary Officer from the 
Veteiinaiy Department attached to all our cattle farms to deal with disease. 
Thet e is an officer at Hosur, and there is one here. 
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■" 1Jtln,lc: V 1 ,,r ‘?R bl “ ioro tIuj Commission about the teach- 
ing u unnaiy sucrnc*- \o I ma\ put m a word about research. I 
ihmk mow veteniwiy i«M.m h •JmiuM k done m the Piormce; I should like 
to Me more provincial m< nn ny rest arch. 

1M»" l*i mini m) U’i< i mat v n-. min mud on at ivisting institutions P— 
\«s, at i Mating niMinmoii- 1 want tint done c.imalls and provincial!;? in 
the hitim wn\ ns we an* doing a uniltuu 


On p.»K« j;». '»« ^aak ot tin l>.jnm On odor of Agriculture, 
Mr. Littlcuood W hat i tin t\«uf turn turn ot tint ofhm m i elation to 
ammul imprmeim nt He looks itur all anm d umk ht ln> dung© oi: what 
I mm i all the Pusidemv vvmk, he 1* oks »u<t all i ho quotums dealing with 
hi ml mg and animal wmk nil mu the Pr* Mdun \. 

0671. Is he a whole-time tatth tmpioumun oih < < 1 - — Yes ; with head- 
quarters at Hoaur. 

0672 What is he styhd*- Dtputv Diiwtm ot \ it milt me, Livestock, 

9l»7d You do not call Inn Cattle hnprmemum Ofluu*' — Xo. 

%7 1. Do > on not think ownr iitie nt th *t mu! ii i dit nnhi his function 
plain* t to the public * I do 1 tin tl thiti is no s\->tun with rtgard to most 
of the Titles given to officers in u\\ D< p nun* nt. Hu v an very open inuppio- 
piote I should like to have an impimuiuit m that dim mm 


U u71 On p*a Id voo go on to deal with il.uiun; von siv it is not umtg 
tf jumi nailv pi of it aide until the pnhht is predeettd h% law tiom inhuor 
proilm ts put on the innhei Do yon suggest t h U puhlu opinion is now 
ripe for legislation on this matter 0 — I think so. 

<Ki70, Do you suggest that there should he municipal i uhs or provincial 
legislation or a n All-India Att ?~7 think it would he better it the legislation 
vei© Provincial. 

9677. The urban population tonm an mowhclmim.* 1 majonty of the poten- 
tial demand 1 '— Yen 1 he la moi is non under the < onsiileration of th© Madras 
Munuipahtv , the \ m t liking m intioduc mg such legislation. I think they 
Mue and they rutamly should 

IHo ^ Are there no rule® now ? —No, 

%7 f * I thought > ou had a Public* Health Act in Madras 0 — Yes; but it 
d<H> net deal with the question of pure food. 

hbNk That is definitely so, is it F— Yes, yen can adulterate food as much 
as yon like. 

%M. Ih mm Hah whir Itaqhn aim: Coder the Madras City M unci polities 
Act, the municipalities cun control food t — They have the power, but they do 
not e\ercis© it. 

96B2. They can frame bye-laws? — They ran: but they do not. 

INK? Tht ( hat i man - There are really thro© stages ; the first is to do nothing ; 
the s<m mid ts to pass rules but not to enforce them; the third is both to pass 
and * ninm ruks. At wh it stage are you? — We are at the middle stage. 

Dmtui ttahtuhn llaahamvm : There is an Act empowering the Cor- 
poration to do it ’'--Yes, hut they have not done it yet. 

90B*5, The i 'hat t man. Have you anthmg to say about the improvement of 
sheep 0 — We are doing a little work on that; we are trying to improve th© 
quality of the wool and the weight of the clip. 

9680. Do you think that sheep offer any promise for the future? — I do not 
think so m this Presidency; there are not sufficiently big grazing areas. 

9687. Dr. Under; What about the Nilgiris ?— In the Nilgiris sheep do not 
do particularly well, became they cannot stand up to that terrible xaosiMm; 
you get a very high death rate when you try rearing sheep in the Nft$W© 
We tried to do it, the planters tried it, but in the big monsoon, owing to Aw 
eold, the wind and the rain, they die unless they are carefully $Mmm$ 
that add© to the expenditure enormously. 
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(impose to do that ' MmU hi <<hu it,,.,, i,i°, I r,< nt . t,p - How do .ton 

we arc talking «hmu miMming'ing jumiiMtat ^H’iSa^^SSdMT* f mi, * p "**S r * 
agriculture, 1 think n ov.u , ""’ 1 u > »-h« up 

rumt it the Gov. mors ot Prov i'rnvs and T J is°F\J » >S ^'f; l,1, V." 4r *° *'•' ******** 
that tin v took a por-oiml it'tmst n th, ...it J th ," 

of Madras, who js a farnwr and is V t*rv kwn f un' ;!'" '- " '1' ' , j UUui,,r 
it is undouhtwlly doinc a lot of ttomi 'f ,Sj ,, ’ K ' flon, 4' ****** ami 
I think it i, ono wav of "n pro ‘ i Sni ?! t ? 1 M T. n i ,M '* ° f 

Vie, to.v and Omernots show tha^thev are inr, XT Wh , f ,iah hU lh « 
alwut it and know about it, I think it wnnllTT ««*** nltutc* amt .«r* 
good where hi c men are eoneerned. Hil Es 'llenei nil, v' ,rn ' nu " '*f 

jiomtt m see all the Government farm- l.iml , f *\ i ' “ rr ''. v ls at jrn.^nt 
an immense amount* of fjooci work. aiK t0 tJI * v mmc * ^ ia 4omg 

inS h do Mrs <«* » 

deal for tho cattle-breeding industry?—' \V« I '°T Se ,Ta 0W +’ l4 i ? ,f? ¥ (io ® K°«* 
did that; I should like to morl Umh ™ Lord Willingdom 

Twelve^' H ° W W ° ny ptmim hulh Wfa the Province at the moment?- 
9703. Only 12P— That is all. ? ? 

9* 04. Are you satisfied with that f,.nw p , x* _ * . , , * 

of ours. We hare only been at itavSfSX ,8 ^ * *** 

d r * they standin « at » ^ or freeP-At a smedl f «. 

9i06. Do you think the fee h a de£ert*m<r $****»« iw , 

low; I think there should be a fee- T aXIIa - 1104 ^ xt 18 hept 

there is no value then 4 on &,* * W, « **»» *«?» 
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\stiF (tmujuhi: How much do j ou charge P — B aniias* or a rupee. 

97<K Never limit* than a rupee r — No. 

9709. The f 'haw man; When* ate the he cattle in the Presidency? — In the 
Ougnl© tuu t, 

9719* K the difference hot ween the lust and the average really notice- 
ft hie " - Quite noticeable. 

971! . Is tin* Ongnle tract an area oi eudosuies? I* the land enclosed?—- 

ho, U is not enclosed. 

9712. ihunH Bahwiut lhujhtn mina . Is time im the K (inch a system there 
to some i Mtiit *--To some extent ; n is n m r\ small t stem, as far as I know. 

97 id. Tht ( ha a man: Do you associate the t licit ol enclosed pastures and 
encloM d land gi net ally with the general iuiprovenn nt ot cuttle-'— Yes, it would 
imp no e the rattle it we could do that. 

97 M. With regard to page 19, the herds ol the Military dairy farms are 
of course founded entirily on the first cio>s Ik tween an imported bull and 
the hual rote Yes, 

971/5. Is that cross highly economic and s&tKuuiox} as a producer of milk? 
—Yes. 

{♦7 W. What about th> next cun* alter tin fit -t uo^r Is that a usehil ani- 
mal * —Quite useful. 

9717. And the next?— The next also, I think, 1 Inn e great hopes of this 
crowing; l think that wo have some animals lure that will show we are 
justified in that hope. 

9718* Do you think that one ot the results of this cross is likely to be an 
improvement in the indigenous breed? — Yes; as iar as milk is concerned 
certainly. 

9719. How about the cro» as a contribution to tin* production of a dual 
purpose animal -You will not get a dual puipoe animal cm that cross. 

9729 Which art* you inclined to back, the attempt to develop a good dual 
purpose annual or the attempt to specialise as between draft and milk? — 
! am hacking both tor their own particular purposes ; where you want to do 
dairying and supply milk to big towns (which is one of our problems'! I should 
be in favour ot the cross; where you want animals for cultivation purposes, 
I should favour the Kangayam or the Ongol© breed. 

9721. Do you not think that one of the hopes of improving the breed of 
cattle in the countrywide L the production of a dual purpose animal, which 
will make it possible for the cultivator to breed his own or his neighbour’s 
working bullocks, and at the same time to get a reasonable return in milk 
from the dam ol the working bullocks v — Yes, I agree, but I do not think that 
you can ever make a dairy pay as a dairy, with that kind of animal. 

9722, that tin* result of your cross with breeds from overseas is likely 
in tin* main to assist dairying industries founded on the urban demand for 
milk and milk pimhut>»-- That is what it is intended to do. May I say, while 
we me on thi point, that that h why, in this department, we hare over and 
< u»r a. on <i-a*a*d < u Hm* mount and eh* whir© thnf we must do both kinds 
mi work. At one time we were fa* ed in this department by this attitude, 
** ff vou want to do t ro^s breeding, why do you want these pure Indian herds? ” 
We have emphasized that point because we must do both. At TTosur you saw 
I am not only doing my cr©M breeding, but also grading up pur© bred herds 
of Ongole and Kangayam for that very reason. 

9729. 1 cpiite understand that, On page 50, you are talking about taXN 
proving the existing practice in animal husbandry. You say " In former 
years when a big man died in a village his relatives generally dedicated ft 
hull to the temple. A committee of local breeders was immediately eftSWA* 
Thou you go on to deseril*© the manner in which that committee ift&ptl he need 
for present-day needs. How is that committee to be eonsMtutedfMEt would 
he a village panchayat, to a great extent. 
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*t«!t I hr* i4< i fit %i 4f #4 %k I u» i U **i *vj* n 4 * **“» » ** ! u I *r»«M * * m fail- 
ure* * *Mi fh*tt \ *>* in ,u 4 I Hank H nu I* *»*! *, ** » v *mp \ nmr hoik 
in tb» *h |*4riM4« ut «i*'t iwtvi to *h« 4*q Mtm* i? Nm* m« l, n « d* *^u f*4 iliAt 

tiu »4% ti» i Hike h..**p m tbs* i«i h«u% i* rot m 4 * j u »t hi u p t SV« 

tha* n<* h4%< ri vmnt I rluf f «*n atf<n l **!*» hi Dm* f»t» »» are 

it % mg tn <|i v tuM% Mmu h li’u th^rt .« t 4i*r#»r that m* u« # ruu h^mhi tW 
ftr^t piiMtiikt * »hi* h v%i r» nuk it *tn> v ir* m?m knt*tri» ilw»f* i* * * |*»«»jM%rly 
nr^*ifHH»4 l^n u’tm 4 Ik | iii ttnny t /*>? i ui4i ? n*mk tt h i h>»* g*M»4 
«*%.mi4<* mi h<**i h i|» »rt \* * *i 4 *♦ run* *<tg«iiiiM4 t» **m* )< «h*> hmH*a 4 rrf 

fi4i|4t4/ u4 iiu T l n i 

lO», WIm !* 4*4 %m»i nuk»* thi riiMu\ #*r> ihnt % m m»’h4 iumIh m ptln 
itt thfv Hi | Ur i' Alutul 1H uar* !*;»*» 

’C*i7, hut M<»pv 4 nl }on t.\ho nu4 nj* till tn*^ in jm|uilnrHH 

it*— \\c mm nmkf* **ilng#‘ *>n «iU our ^poritfuntnl i* Ultimo mt*i 4omou**tr*Hi 

IH* »*H4 thotM* 

Do jou c %u r\ tt out m-* «h mt*n4r.ttnm or imt}>ng*tm!$t mi th^ inlti* 
uitor*" hoteling* * """ft t-* \*t # v 4itfif nit to tin it. Wo tun* t\mw if in wtoritt 
filnew. At all onr ox|M‘inn< ntnl ftt*itiim« no nuiko it and nm it awl ihnw 
thn tu*npl© hovr to do it* 

§729, ¥<m told tho Cammi^ston that the hmt way to perauad# tiha ryot to 
adopt non mot hod •> was to go to his own farm* work mtdor hit own 
mid slum how it a as done. Is that not applicable to tho ailajjaf — ' It tmmfo 
bo done quite wo easily. 

9730. Why? — In the fir«t place, the ryot must be growing a fodder crop 
from which to make it, which very often he is not. He must then agree that 
you may cut it and si i age it, which he is not nlwayw willing to do; it i** a my 
difficult tiling to demonstrate in that way. To begin with you must hate 
the T}ot\ permission to demonstrate on his land. 

9731. I agree, but will he not give that permission? — He umdd perhaps 
give the permission, but very often he has not got the material in sufficient 
quantity for the demonstration. Yon want a fairly big aiea <4 fodder to 
cut and put into the pit, lie is not ah* ays prepared to let you do that. You 
cannot demonstrate it on 30 or 40 cents, of land you uui with other things; 
that is the practical difficulty in demonstrating silage. 

0742. PiofessM Gangnhe : On page 39, you say that ilia ryotft mm m teach- 
able body of men. How do you reconcile that with the statement fmu have 
just made? — I do reconcile it. You are trying to hurry me too much; giv# 
me time and I will teach him to make silage, I cannot teach him as quickly 
as I could teach him to transplant paddy, for instance. B may take 10 years, 

9733. The Chairman: Do you agree with me that this system of silage may 
make a very important contribution towards solving one of the ryot’s principal 
difficulties? — I am sure it will; and the light which has been thrown on the 
value of silage by animal nutrition work makes it still more important, 

9734. What crops are you recommending as the best for*silage? — Sugarcane. 
When you thin out the sugarcane that makes very good silage. 

9735. What part of the cane do you use for making silage? — You cut out 
the suckers at the bottom. 

9736. That means no sacrifice? — No; they have got to be thrown out in 
any case, and it is used as fodder. Then, very largely cholam , millet and 
joivari can he used. 
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9 <37. At what stage do >ou recommend the cultivator to cut his cholawt 
for silage? — Just about when it begins to thiow flower. 

9738. That is a very diflicult moment at which to see it go down the pit, 
is not it? — Yes. Sunflower we recommend ns a crop for silage. We use that 
ourselves and it h a very useful crop for silage. 

9739. Is there any forest grass here which would make good silage? — I 
do not know. 1 doubt it. We know very little about grasses. 

97 40. What about spear grass? — At Hosur that is what we are going 
to do; we have discovered that hay made out of spear grass is not of any 
great value; the cattle only just maintain themselves on it; so to get over the 
difficulty we are going to cut it early and make silage. 

9741. Wiih regard to a hat you say about the nutritive quality of hay 
made from spear grass, do you include hay made from spear grass before the 
spears harden? — Yes. 

9712. I>o you think the fact that the use of the silo involves double hand- 
ling of the fodder is a serious disadvantage? — No. 

97 13. You think that the ryot would find a place for his pit quite close to 
where he feeds his stock?-— I think he could quite easily and, after all, 
that sort of thing does not matter very much in this country. Where the 
ryot does his own work it is a question of labour and there is always labour 
to be had. 

9744. We realised the other day at Hosur that in this climate it is necessary 
to cart your crop almost as you cut it unless you work early in the morning 
or very late at night, so as "to prevent a degree of dryness occurring which 
prevents fermentation?— Thai is so. 

9745. Is that a serious handicap to silage-making by the cultivators? — I 
would not call it serious, but it makes it more difficult. 

9746. You have known for 10 years that silage should be made in a pit; 
can you tell the Commission how many ryots as such are to-day making silage? 
Very few indeed. 

9747. Bo you know of any?— Yes. 

9748. About how many? — The P&ttag&r of Paliacottah, one of the bigger 
rattle breeders here, is making it. 

9749. Is he a typical ryot? — No* 

9750. Bo yon know of any typical ryot who is making silage?— No. 

9761. Bo you think that is due to some inherent difficulty, or due to a 
failure in propaganda, or due to the time which must inevitably elapse between 
the recommendation and demonstration of a process, however sound that 
process may be, and its adoption? — I think it is a combination of those factors; 
one \ cry important fact is that the ryot does not usually grow enough fodder 
to make milage ; he does not as a rule grow enough fodder to keep his cattle 
properly fed, his main area being taken up by crops like ground-nut, tobacco 
and others. 

9752, Bo you think that the practice would substantially improve the 
quality of the working bullocks in the Presidency? — I think it undoubtedly 
would*, yes. 

9753. And then by make an important contribution to the fodder pro- 
blem ,J — Yes. 

9751. In view of what you said* do you feel yourself that your department 
is spending an adequate amount of time, money and attention in recommend- 
ing the adoption of silage?— Yes; I think we are, 

9755. Sir Ganga Earn: Have any big landholders in the Province taking 
to this?— Only the Pattagar of Paliacottah, 

9766* You do not know of any other landholder who has taken to it?*~*-No. 

9757* The Chairman: On page 51, in paragraph 10, you ere i^f Ireful 
about the use of the cinema than you were earlier? — May I pomt ottl mat the 
note yon are taking me through was written by Mr. «d not by 

mt? 
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gut ! want your views* I take it that you are responsible as regard# 
the views put forward?—*! am not more hopeful about the cinema, though 
Mr* Lit t lea nod thinks that it could be done. I made that remark about the 
f i nem a in my introduction to this very note of Mr. Littlewood. 

9759. I quite agree. But I am sure the Commission wishes to hear your 
vita*, about cattle improvement and so on, because you are the responsible 
officer?— Yes. 

&#7(I0. On page 51, paragraph 11, you say, ‘‘Milkmen's Co-operative Socie- 
ties should he formed in large towns in order to purchase foodstuffs and fodder 
in bulk and so obtain it at a cheaper rate.” Do you know what Mr. Littlewood 
relers to there? Is it co-operative societies of milkmen supplying the demand? 
— Yes; we have a Milkmen's Co-operative Society in Madras. 

9701. Is that a co-operative dairy? — No. It is simply a society for getting 
cheaper foodstuffs and fodder in bulk. 

9702. A buying society?— Yes, 

9705. Is the demand for milk in Madras supplied in the main by milk from 
cows or by milk from buffaloes?- Milk from cows in the main. 

9704. is that the rule in this Presidency? — I think so, yes. 

9705. You think that the cow supplies the greater part of the milk in 
this Presidency? — In the big towns, yes. 

9706. But not in the rural areas ? — l dr. not think sc. It varies from area to 
area. In the towns as a whole it is supplied by cows. There are some places 
where people like buffalo milk much more. 

9707. Do you think the public distinguishes between the two classes of 
milk? — I think so, 

9768. By flavour? — Yes. Buffalo's milk is much richer in fat. 

9709. You think the public prefers cow’s milk?— I think the public in 
towns does certainly. 

9770. You think the buffalo is a better milk-producer than the average 
country cow? — Yes, and it produces much richer milk. 

9771. And more milk? — Yes, 

9772. Do you feel that the amount of attention given to tho buffalo is 
hindering the improvement of the cow as a milk-producer? — No. I would not 
”>ay that. The buffalo is a very important animal ; it is used almost entirely in 
some places for cultivation, especially in the very wet districts, because it can 
stand up to the wet and where it is v^ed for that purpose it is also used for 
the dual purpose. 

9778. On page 51, paragraph 11, you say, “Milkmen's Co-operative Socie- 
ties should be formed in large towns in order to purchase foodstuffs and fodder 
in bulk and to obtain it at a cheaper rate. Advances should be given to 
milkmen for the purchase of fresh cows when their cows become dry.” From 
what source do you suggest those advances might come? — From Government 
loans, or where there is a co-operative society they borrow from the banks. 

9774. I only wanted to be certain that Mr. Littlewood is not suggesting 
any subvention of the dairying industry from the funds provided by the 
general taxpayer? — No. 

9775. There is sometimes a tendency to forget that Government is merely 
another word for the general body of tax-payers? — -Yes. 

9776. Mr. Calvert : Mr. Littlewood has no objection to the advance being 
made from their own savings?— No. 

9777. The Chairman: Do you think the cultivator on the whole is as well 
or better off than he was 20 years ago? — I think he is a good deal better off 
than he was. 

9778. Then why do you suppose Mr. Littlewood, in paragraph 13, talks 
about ** these hard times ”? — Because times are still hard, though the culti- 
vator ib better off, they used to be hardei. 
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9779. So that it would have been plainer if he had talked about this hard 
world rather than these hard times ?— Yes, it would. 

9780. In regard to paragraph 14, on page 51, you say, u Steps should be* 
taken to work out the different values of all Indian foodstuffs.” Are you 
familiar with the work being carried out at the Animal Nutrition station of 
the Government of India at Bangalore? — Yes, I am working in very close* 
co-operation with that station. 

9781. Do you suggest that the work is after all of a fundamental character 
and completely within the category which you described in an earlier part 
of your note as being that which might suitably be dealt with by a central 
institution, or should it also be done by provincial organisation? — I think we* 
ought to do exactly as I suggested for the whole system ; the central organi- 
sation at Bangalore should work on the fundamental problems and the general 
questions, and we should take it up where it is necessary for our own local 
needs. In this particular case I should not expect Mr. Warth at Bangalore 
to work out the values for all the foodstuffs in the whole of India ; he would 
only work on particular lines; it is our provincial duty to work out the nutri- 
tive value of our own local foodstuffs. That I consider we ought to do and 
we are taking steps to do it. 

9782. Would you pggest keeping in close touch with Mr. Warth in the 
work that you are going to do? — The very closest. As to the work that I am 
now doing on animal nutrition, I lay all my schemes of work before Mr. Warth 
for his advice and opinion. He is always willing to advise. 

9783. Do you think that the problem of animal nutrition is also capable 
of being broken up into two parts, a fundamental part and a part dealing 
with local application ; and it is another illustration of the way in which work 
should be divided between the Central Government institution and the provin- 
cial institution? — Exactly. 

9784. I want for my own information to be sure that I understand what 
Mr. Little wood means when he *ays on page 51 that “ ryots usually graze their 
cattle on the grass bunds” Is that a division between irrigated fields? — Yes- 

9785. On page 52 you say, 1 There is generally scarcity of fodder in the 
Coimbatore Dairy during the months of March and May.” How much silage 
do you make in the Coimbatore Dairy? — Enough to carry us through the 
hot weather. 

9786. That only means that on the land you have here there is a shortage 
of grazing? — Yes. 

9787. And he means there is general scarcity of green fodder? — It would 
have been clearer if he had said u shortage of green fodder.” 

9788. Do you think green fodder is better than silage? — Yes. 

9789. Have you asked Mr. Warth about that? — Yes. 

9790. He told us the other day that he thought an experiment now being 
conducted showed that silage gave slightly better results? — So he tells me, 
but T want to see the results first. 

9791. You stick to your own view? — Yes. 

9792. On page 52 Mr. Littlewood says, “ I suggest that grazing areas be 
free of tax in the ryots* holdings, and that each ryot should be compelled to» 
grow a certain amount of fodder or straw sufficient to maintain the number 
of animals he keeps, and that his number of animals should be limited to his 
holding.” Now, to divide that suggestion up into its component parts, I do* 
not know whether you agree with any or all of this? — I agree about the* 
grazing area being free of tax, but I do not agree to compulsion, 

9793. Have you consulted the Eevenue Department on that point? — I am 
afraid the Eevenue Department would be against it. 

9794. Because it means the sacrifice of revenue? — Yes, but that oBjectiom 
could be overridden. 

9795. How do you mean? — If it were a better thing to do. 
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It ik n question of dcgn c Yes. 

*9*V } inv >“ wu al1 * v n»nd a* to *hat it umild cost?— No, I am 

a trim! ! have not. 

** ' nttor all ib tin* point? — Y*^. It will have to ho worked out very 
cm cf ally, 

1*7, n*. 1> \ HmU r: Mr. Lit tit wood says that in former days a certain portion 
of tlm ima wan fax-tree; is that a i extreme to pre-British days or British 
- The pre-British dn>*. f expect. 

He s.u *■ , '* 1 am informed that in former days the Ongolo ryot who 
ripened one-ton rth of his holding for grazing land was not taxed* on this 
portion 1 am afraid 1 on mutt tell yon where he got that, information from. 

fNU* fhe i 'htiirman: You are opposed to compulsion? — Yes, always, 

INri. How about the number of animals being limited?—*] am afraid 
>*w cannot do that without compulsion; but you must simply do what vou can 
fey teaching them. 

UPOn. You would have to limit the advantage of the easement from taxation 
oi grass land*? to those ryots; who kept an approved number?— Yes, you would 
have to do .something of that sort. 

OmCH. But you would probably find a group of cattle in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the village which, on that particular day, would be without 
owners t — Yes, but I think that difficulty could be overcome. 

9*03. Is there a demand from overseas for the indigenous cattle of this 
Presidency ? — There is a big demand for Ongoles. 

9806. Where?— They go to Ceylon, they go to Malay, and they have even 
gone as far away as South America, 

9807. Have they gone to Brazil? — Yes, and that demand was so great that 
we had to stop the export of these cattle ; it is forbidden now. 

9808. Is it absolutely forbidden ?— The export of that breed is absolutely 
forbidden, 

9809. Are you in agreement with the policy of closing your ports to all 
export of cattle? — Certainly, of a breed like that. 

9810. Why? — For this reason, that the people sell all their breeding bulls 
and all their best cows, and the stock runs down and down; that is exactly 
what did happen; so we stopped the export and built up the breed again. 
There was a great danger of that breed being entirely lost. 

9811. When did you close the ports to that export? — About 15 years ago. 

9812. You point to a steady deterioration in the cattle of the ryot going 
on to this day. Ho you attribute that to the effects of export? — No, it was 
only on this particular breed that there was such a tremendous drain. 

9*18. Would you agree uith me Hut the demand for pedigree animals over- 
seas has been the great stimulus in Great Britain to the improvement of 
various breeds of cattle? — Yes. I agree. 

9*14. What effect, do you suppose, the closing of British ports to the export 
of British pedigree animals, particularly to the continent of America, would 
have had upon the breeding policy in Great Britain?— I agree that that would 
have been disastrous. But this case of the Ongoles was a particular case, and 
I approve of it. 

9815, Do you want this embargo maintained?— I want to maintain it for 
sometime yet, but I think we could soon get to a state of things where we 
could take off the embargo. My difficulty is that, when it is taken off, I want 
some control as to the number of cattle and, particularly, what cattle may be 
exported. 

9816. Do you not think reasonable control from the beginning would have 
been better than a hard and fast embargo?— From the beginning, yes; but 
when that export began, there was no Agricultural Department to advise on 
this sort of tiling. When we first got control, it was far too late to control it. 
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0S17 Can \ou support tho«e views b> any figures of the estimated numbers ot 
$ S3J ; li ! ,unniilw exported v — 1 think I can get the figures. What I 

can sately S is thil timt the breed has improved during the last IS years a 


great* 1 deal, which is due to the rioting ot the ports. 

9818 What has happened to the blood that went overseas; is there an 

9819 Have vou looked to that country at all for the means of a posstble 

improvement of the indigenous cattle r—>o. 

9820. You have not thought of the po.sib.hty oi importing bulls from 

Brazil?— No. imestion 17 of our Questionnaire; it deals 

9S21. >ou have not ^ t { t0 0 f ns hat 3 have heard recently, I 

with f Rrmnltunil lndust i • illto two divisions: first, subsidiary 

should like to break ^ siwuv-tum* occupations, With regard to 

industries yioper, and which the raw material is agricultural x>roduce 

those subsidiary mdu.tr w of ^^^[^t extension oi industries of that 

* tS? taS present Sin the Presidency ?-No, I think not 
9S22 Have hydro-electric schemes been developed in the Presidency » 

reC 982;i' e I s'” there °any project for hydroelectric development ?-Yes, there are 
one or two projects. . j 10pe that cheap power might induce 

maX^ 1 tWDk therC ^ 

^^sll^Tirthto^Sways difficulties ?-Cheap power would help, there 

is no doubt about that. a o. rea t advantage to the rural areas, if 

9826. Do youth dotting factories over the countryside 

SStT ZSSlX « a» port.?— I tbinfctta* -»* >- » 

^9827 S It might -have an important influence on raising the standard ofi 
living ; might it not P— It would. 

9898 Can vou speak at all as to hydroelectric possibilities P-I am a 
9898. oan you &p difficulty is this, that it is a question of cost, to- 

bit sceptical about. ’ t f on 0 f th<f cost of your power line. It is going to- 

heTvery X Stiy thing to take your power line in this country from village to- 
village, so to speak, for several reasons. . .. 

9829. Well, there is the obvious technical reason of stepping down in smalt 

“S*™. rj . a 

Cfyou ySr poter near the source of production in the countryside P~ 

YeS ; QQ1 To rfisearch going on in the Presidency, bearing on this question 
of working up agricultural products into flnished articles or partly finished 
articles?— No, none at all. 

9839. On the 

rttrhatto import of spaJw-fes. you are correct in 

Si ng that, particularly in the double cropped lands. 

9833 It is different in the dry tracts ? Yes, very different. 

KlTltepirtaiaftim! dral » nwl of w«* »ith Bft *»d fktaff of 

S X, but the Agricultural Department have done nothing. 

9885. Notiiing at all P— No. 


ill. Tl A-MC+narl 
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IKffo. Have you any view* that vm wish to express on tills question ? — No, 

I do not think so, It seems to me that it is a matter primarily for the Indus- 
tries D» jmrtminU with tlu tr U clinical knowledge. 

9* ’7. If i h d »nfof | hmU to y mr mind tl U w hen* th»ie i- spare-time, 
it tan he, i\h n ttcn», employed at a profit! oven though, as compared with i ac- 
ini > Uhour, it appears p nw*t fan* to he uneconomic? — Yes. 

IKK In other words, if you acre doing nothing, yon could muo yourself a 
i ci tain amount ol expenditure by making y ourself Mmiething which. if you tin 
not make it, you would have to buy— That is -o. 

IKK Vhl uji if % at phiwd a factory wage value on your spare-time, you 
hud it would pay you belter to go and buy it r— Yes. The one difficulty T ime 
in my mind with regard to any idea of subsidiary industries, what arc usually 
tailed < ottngo industries, i- the difficulty of marketing the goods when you 
have got them. In this country there is great difficulty in marketing the 
goods, 

9MU. In the case of cloth-making, for instances the market is the man's 
own batkr — Yis. that is a particularly good one, but it is more difficult with 
regal d to basket -m.tkim* am! that sort of thing. 

(Ml , Hau* you anything to say with regard to sericulture? — No, we do 
not deal with that; the sericulture work is done by the Jndustiics Depart- 
ment, 

SHI *2. On question 1*\ Agricultural Labour, have you a labour shortage in 
any ut your rural areas here?— There is not a great labour shortage any- 
where, the plantations in certain area- do compete with the landholder for 
labour, but 1 do not cull it a -erious matter. 

Is there a serum- surplus - No. 

SHI 4. Is there any unemployment in any district? — No. 

SHIS. So that, in your view, your labour here is well distributed over the 
work to be done? — Yes, 1 think we are well off in that respect, 

98 id. Ibo/c-sor f/u ntjulfr; What is your exact definition of the agricul- 
tural labourer; are you speaking of a landless man? — He may be landless; ho 
may not hate any' laud at all, or ho may go off to labour in his own slack 
acason. particularly to the planting districts. 

PS47. The f'huinuun: With regard to question 19, Forests, do you think 
there is adequate touch between the Agricultural Department and the Forest 
Department r» -f think there is; again, wo work on very close terms; 1 can 
always get what 1 want out ol the Forest Department. 

(Ms. Has it ever occurred to you that by attaching forest officer* lor a 
short period to the Agricultural Department and employing them in districts 
where forests can render sen ice to agriculture, for a matter of a lew months 
only, a more understanding attitude ol mind among torosi officer* might be 
emtendt red v — 1 agree. 

(HIP. 1- that our dom here f — Ft has never been done. 

IH.n . Would you look with i.uour on such a suggestion? — Yes, I would. 

<cm 1. Art the ion vu being exploited as reserves of fodder against famine? 
— -Yes, in time- oi lammo lores! areas ordinarily closed are opened. 

9832. But it is too late to wait for famine, is it not; you have to make 
your hay or silage ln*i orehaml ? — Yes. That is not clone: these areas are 
merely thrown open for the cattle to graze in; there is no system of making 
hay, 

9853. TIioto is no system of establishing a famine fodder reserve? — No. 

9854. Do you think it might be a good thing? — It would be a good thing 
if It could foe done, 

9855. Have you ever suggested it? — No; I have not, 

9856. When was the last serious fodder famine in this Presidency?— -In the 
year 1925, 

0857. Can you give the Commission any estimate of the number of settle 
that died in that famine? — No; l cannot. 
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9858. Was it ail important number? — It was an important number. 

9859. Do you think, having regard to the large areas of forest (some of it 
at considerable altitudes) in this Presidency , a well organised system of 
famine fodder reserves might have saved large numbers of cattle? — Yes. 

9860. To the great profit of the ryot? — I agree it could be done. 

9861. It would be a good thing? — Yes. 

9862. Have you been able to use the prickly pear as a means of staving off 
the worst effects of fodder famine in this Presidency? — Yes; we have done a 
lot of work on that; we have published a bulletin on the subject. We have 
used prickly pear ; it is undoubtedly a useful thing in had famine times. 

9863. Was it a success ? — Yes; I would call it a success; it is not very 
popular, but it is a success ; it keeps the animal alive. 

9864. On page 63 in answer to question 20. Paragraph (a), you say 
ct Existing market facilities as very far from being satisfactory. The history 
of the Tiruppur cotton market will serve to show the difficulties which exist,” 
Then you go on to give an account of the efforts to establish a market in the 
Coimbatore district. What selling arrangements in fact existed before the 
attempt was made? In other words, what selling arrangements exist now? 
Is there a well-established market? — No; exactly the same selling arrange- 
ments which I have described under the heading of ct Cotton” on page 66, 
paragraph 5. 

9865. The Commission has read through this very detailed and interesting 
account of this attempt to establish a market. Do you say this attempt broke 
down owing to the deliberate design of those who were interested in prevent- 
ing a market being established ? — Yes. 

9866. Do you suggest that provincial legislation should be passed which 
would make possible the formation of a market according to the plan origin- 
ally suggested? — Yes. 

9867. Have you made representations to that effect to Government? — Yes. 

9868. On page 54 you say, 4 ‘The market is to be for grains and other 
agricultural produce as well as for cotton under the new scheme.’ 5 What was 
the object of the merchants or commission agents in introducing other crops 
into this market, if that was their doing? — Simply to make it a general 
market instead of a cotton market only, as we wanted. 

9869. Do you deplore that? — I do not object to that so much, but I think 
it would be very much better to have a separate cotton market. 

9870. On page 54, on our question as to u Existing market facilities and 
systems of marketing and distribution for different kinds of agricultural pro- 
duce,” I should like to ask you a general question : Is it your view that 
sufficient facts have been accumulated and sufficient work carried out on those 
facts to justify firm views as to the marketing practices in this Presidency? — 
No, I would not go as far as that ; I think we do know pretty well what goes 
on, but I would like to have it examined by a special officer before anything 
really definite was done. 

9871. Do you think that would be a field in which an agricultural econo- 
mist might very safely be employed? — Yes, certainly. May I say in connec- 
tion with that that we are doing some work of that sort at the moment for the 
'Central Cotton Committee; we have chosen and they have approved one or 
two small areas in the cotton-growing districts in the Presidency, and our 
men are trying to get at the exact economic conditions at those places as test* 
places. We are getting on very well with that. 

9872. Is It the fact that some of those results have been published, and 
some have not? — We have sent them up to the Cotton Committee, but I do not 
know whether they have actually published them. 

9873. Do you think the producer fares worse in his marketing of food crops 
than he does in his marketing ©f -export crops? — Yes, I think on the whole he 
does. 


Mr. Rudolph B. Anstead. 
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?K*l fx it tin \ nnt' that <ho pn ***u< ♦* i>t huj«*r*, lepn^entatu© of tlto largi* 
arm*, affords xotno ttuM^uri id prntwtinn n\ the case ot imm«*> <rops v — 

It d *wx un#lmiht<Mllt . 

B*7“ Tb»> rub the maikct - Yes. Then* iuU> the m.nket and >uu get 
Uii**r i *»iu|»vUUoii. 

In % \t>ur * % ni« i n* in this Pro-mbm > , does the monexbtnhr mmrol 
the < rop ni the borrow* r ns < oiuplettd) a** he loiuiob the tood crop or 

th* borrower - Ye* I think ho dm**. 

1**77. IU* < autvoU both*- Yo*. 

9*7** ♦ Aral n the diht is Miffuiently Mibstantnil. tin* uhole oi the trap, 
whether a mod or a niomo, crop. vuil pass through the mmic> h nd»*r\ hand*' - 
** Y i s, ns Umg as the debt is xuHh'ieiUlj largo. 

5 K 79. So that it is u»ui*j in the i.u t that the true market pi he tor his 
food#! ants is hss imm to divrm * r that the explanation lies’-- Yes: that is so. 

You mention certain charge* that the uilthator* pay. What other 
dues or tin* rut* are trier* which Ihe riot pars h\ the tune h** airtvt s at the 
point of sellings Art theie ani due* at the outskirts ( u the town - - There is 
proha hlv a iruniitpal toll, 

9* H L He pa>s that" Ye-*: there are no market dues, of *om>e. 

Does he p*i> that on the win el oz on the lalue-- — On the wheel. 
psHii Tin n he gets to the market ? What is the hr*t charge he pays there? 

— The iirst charge Is lor having hi^ stud weighed. 

S^M. Then dues he pa> lor standing at lommodntiou lor hi* fart dm lug 
the ilny r “-There ore certain plaits wherf ho has to pay tor it. hut not e\ ery- 
when*; certain muni* ipahtte* make rules about that. 

Hv*o. You have taken him to the point where he has paid lor having his 
cotton weighed. What is the next charge r — The next charge is for the com- 
mission agent. 

9^%. there a charity cess? — There is, very often; nearly always if there 
is a temple. 

9* s 7. h that resented by the ryots? — I do not think it is resented; I do 
not think thoy resent the temple cess at all. 

9^88. Mr. Kamat: Is not that a very small amount? — It is; 1 think he 
looks on that as a religious duty. 

9889. Thf ('hah man: Are there any other charges to face?-— No, I think 
that is the end of it. 

fKHb But it is rn.mil, 1 suppose, for disputes to arise after the rat© has 
been fixed and the cart unloaded? — Yes, and he gets the worst of them. 

9893. Because he cannot v cry well reload his cotton, and go off with it, and 
so he is hound to acquiesce r — Yes. 

& a 92. you think a ptoperly controlled market would go a long way to 
secure a iairer return to the grower? — 1 do; it would remove a lot of these 
charges, and he would get fair weights and fair prices, and would not have to 
pay these extra charges. 3 envisage a cotton market committee to which he 
could appeal in cases at dispute. 

9^93. Do you think the time has come when public opinion is ripe for the 
licensing of commission agents or middlemen? — No, I do not think so. 

9894. You do not think any suggestion of that sort would be useful P — I do 
not think we are ready for that. 

989a. is it your view that variations in weights and measures are a dis- 
advantage to the cultivator ?—I think they are a great disadvantage. 

9890. Do you think that public opinion is ripe for the standardisation of 
weights and measures in the Presidency ?— Yes, I think so; I do mot know that 
it would be popular, but I think the time has come when we could get it dona, 

9897. On page 56, you are talking about the marketing of ground-nuts; 
vou sav this crop is largely exported. In what state does it leave the culti- 
vator’s hands? Simply dried?- -Simply dried in the shell. 


tut- "D**^!*.!* Tl A Yiof 
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9898. Where is decortication carried out ? — Mostly in France ; it goes home 
in the shell to a great extent. Some of it is decorticated out here in factories. 

9899. Do you know anything ^ about the process cf decortication? — It is 
simple; the shell is very brittle; it goes through rough rollers with just suffi- 
cient pressure to crack the shell but not the kernel inside. 

9900. Is that known as the dry method ? — Yes. 

9901. Is any ground-nut decorticated by the wet method? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

9902. Do you know that thero is a complaint from buyers overseas with 
regard to that ? — Yes. The ryot very often does it for getting better weight, 
bnt not for decortication purposes; he wets his ground-nuts thoroughly for 
the purpose of adulteration. 

9903. Dewan Bahadur Itagliavayya: To a large extent he used to do it? — I 
do not think he used to do it for decortication piirposes, He wets his ground- 
nut only for the purpose of getting a better weight. 

9904. Perhaps you will fmd out whether it is done. The cultivators may 
not be aware of the effects of wot decortication? — Yes. 

9905. The Chairman,; On page 56, paragraph 9, you say that, in the ease 
of sugarcane, commission agents working on behalf of merchants go about 
the districts, during the season and successfully form a ring, you go on 
to say. “ The producer deals through the village moneylender to whom he 
pays commission for the privilege of sale, godown rent, a contribution to the 
village deity and interest on small sums of money advanced through the 
season.” I do not quite see how the commission agents form a ring? — They 
form a ring to control the price ; they will not buy beyond that price. 

9906. Their concern, as commission agents, is to get their commission? — 
That is true, but it is not exactly like that. Their commission is not always 
paid on the amount of money that they handle, but on the quantity that they 
buy ; that is to say, if they are giving a bigger price, they do not get a bigger 
commission. 

9907. But do you suggest they get a smaller commission? — They get a 
smaller commission or a fixed commission, 

9908. If the percentage going to the agent does not correspond with the 
total paid then it ceases to be a commission in the ordinary sense, does it not? — 
In the ordinary sense, yes. 

9909. Is it definitely the case in this Presidency that these commission 
agents are not paid on a percentage basis ? — They are not paid on a percentage 
basis. 

9910. On what basis are they paid ? — On the basis of so much for every ton 
they buy. They are paid on volume, not on value. 

9911. What interest in the world has the commission agent got to form 
a ring when he is paid a fixed rate on weight? — Because, very often, he is 
not only the commission agent but he is doing business on his own, 

9912. Mr. Kamat; Have you any co-operative sale societies for the sale 
of jaggery ? — I do not think there is a single one yet. 

9913. The Chairman: Do you suggest that the cultivator is entitled to pro- 
tection against any one who poses as a commission agent but is, in fact, a mer- 
chant ? — I think he should have protection. 

9914. What would you suggest should he done? — I am afraid I have no 
practical suggestions to make, but I should like to see that protection given 
to the cultivator. 

9915. What objection do you see to the licensing of commission agents in 
regard to a crop like sugarcane? — No objection, except that it would be an 
unpopular measure. 

9916. With the commission agents?- --Yes. 

9917. Do you think that would create alarm and disquiet among the ryots? 
— No; the ryots would like it. 
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991*. Will you tel! the CommiMion whether it is the custom of the ryot in 
this country to hold hi*? home-grown food-grains for consumption throughout 
the 12 months? — As a rule, yes, 

94*19. Bo that, if he markets his food-grains, on the assumption of the 
prut tire you dewrihe being general, he is only marketing the surplus? — ■Yes; 
unh^s he is very much indebted, 

9920. In which case, he has to sell everything and borrow money to buy 
food?-- -If he is very much in debt, ho has to do that, 

9921. Are the physical arrangements for storage in the homo adequate p — 
Can a ryot keep grain in good condition for 12 months? — Yes. different 
methods are adopted in different places,* each district in the Presidency has a 
different method of storing. Borne is stored in the ground in pits, some is 
stored in big pots, and some i*> tied up into stacks wrapped round with rice 
straw, which is a very good way. 

9922. Them* methods are very practical? — Very practical indeed. 

9923. I n paragraph Id on page 57, you say, u The margin upon which such 
intermediaries operate, a commission agent will make from 1| to 8 per cent, 
on transactions, and the merchant will get from 5 to 0 per cent.” Bo you 
think we may take it that those statements are founded on sufficient data? — 
Yes, l am sure of that, 

9924. May X take it that, on this question of marketing, your view is that 
>ou have come now to the point where all such facts as are already at your 
disposal should be brought together, deductions drawn, and action taken, if 
necessary and that you should also proceed to get further data representative 
of marketing conditions throughout the Presidency? — That is the position 
exactly. 

9925. Are you waiting until you can get an agricultural economist before 
you can do that? — Not necessarily : but I think the two things should go 
together. 

91*20. Is anything being done at the moment? — Nothing ; the Marketing 
Act in this Presidency has been dropped. 

9927. In answer to question 20. on page 57, paragraph 2 ( b) t you are talk- 
ing about propaganda in the matter of adulteration of crops and the conse- 
quent reduction m their aggregate market value. Have you got taluk 
development organisations in this Presidency? — No. 

$*92*. Nothing of the sort? — Nothing. 

9929. Apart from the co-operative organisation, what is the smallest organi- 
sation? — There is nothing except the co-operative organisation. 

9930. Nothing at allr — No. 

9931. There is no district association? — No. 

$*932. And no taluk association? — No. 

9933. Do you think that Taluk Development Associations are sound?— 
No. I do not think they are sound ; they depend too much on just one or two 
parmuiariv keen people, and directly they give it up, the whole thing dies. 
I would mmh rather have a good cooperative sale society. 

9934. But you took such a gloomy view of the co-operative movement 
earlier? — X do; but that does not mean that it should not be pressed on. I 
want it to be developed ; X think that is the way out. 

9933. Fr&fessor (Jantjuhe: Have you any agricultural associations? — There 
are none, 

9936. You had one? — We had one or two and there are one or two which 
may still be said to exist, but they are as near dead as may be. They die for 
the reason that they are started by one or two enthusiastic men, and directly 
they leave the place the whole thing dies. 

9937. The Chau-man : I notice that our questions on Co-operation have been 
left unanswered. I think you made it plain to the Commission that you have 
not concerned yourself with the details of the working of the co-operative 
organisation ? — Yes, 
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b 9938. There is nothing that has not been touched upon so far that you 
wish to say about co-operation? — No; only that very often it seems to me 
that what happens to the co-operative societies and agricultural associations 
is that they are all run by the enthusiasm of two or three people, and they 
entirely depend upon them ; when these enthusiasts go, the whole thing falls 
fiat. 

9939. But I do not think any movement in human society is dependent 
upon the mass mind as such. Do you not think there are always leaders? — 
There are always leaders but in these organisations it seems to me you get 
nothing to lead ; nobody is anxious to do anything. 

9940. Is not that largely a question of education by the few who are able 
to get a move on ?~I think myself that most of these difficulties we have been 
discussing really boil down to the question of education. 

9941. Question 23 deals with General Education, apart from agricul- 
tural education. You have touched on general education in answer to our 
question on agricultural education, but there are one or two questions deal- 
ing purely* with general education which I should like to ask. Would you 
agree that one of the principal causes of the relapse into illiteracy which 
takes place among boys who have their education stopped at the age of 10 or 
11, is the fact that they return to entirely illiterate homes in villages in which 
there is no reading material ? — I agree. 

9942. Do you think it follows from that that any forward move in educa- 
tion, designed substantially to raise the percentage of literacy, ought to be 
accompanied by a determined attempt to push adult education ? — Yes, on the 
whole I agree; but I should rather like to see it go straight on, so to speak; 
I should like to see something designed to catch the boys when they leave 
school and go back to their villages rather than an attempt to educate people 
who are 30 or 40 years old ; I would rather catch them when they are 17 or 18, 
and continue their education. 

9943. Do you not think that when you are trying to move a mass which is 
so entirely inert as the rural population of India undoubtedly is in the matter 
of education, you must push wherever you get a grip on itP — Yes. 

9944. Do you not think that a plan designed to increase literacy amongst 
school children, that is to say, to keep children long enough in school to make 
them literate and to maintain their literacy when they leave school, and at 
the same time to push adult education, offers the best hope of achieving suc- 
cess? — I agree, hut I have not much hope for adult education. 

9945. Why not? — I do not think it would he popular enough to entice the 
adults to come. 

9946. What experiments have been tried, within your knowledge, in this 
Presidency in that connection? — I do not think any experiment® on adult 
education have been tried. 

9947. On what, then, do you form your view on adult education? — Simply 
on my knowledge of the people. I do not envisage the adult ryot taking 
the trouble to go to school. 

9948. Dr. Hyder: Has any attempt at adult education been made by the 
Missionaries working in the rural areas? — I do not think so; they confine 
themselves mostly to children and the younger people; I do not think they 
have done very much with regard to the adults, and that for the same reason, 
that they do not find it popular ; the adults will not go to school. 

9949. Mr. Kamat: Are there any night schools in this Presidency? — The 
only night schools that I have any knowledge of are the few we run ourselves 
on our farms for the boys of the farm labourers. 

9950. The Chairman: I find it difficult to understand your argument on 
page 58; you say, “ Capitalist farmers might be a success in countries which 
are young and where land fit for cultivation is available in plenty. In India 
the tendency of farmers with surplus capital is rather to increase their hold- 
ings by purchase of more land than to devote it to more and more intensive 
cmmYatian.” So that what is going on, in your view, is an attempt to 
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mvrm**' the m ye nf the bolding in n country tthere it Ik extremely difficult; 
n that tin point •- Yes, The point is that n man liken to ha\o bud am! own 
**. ni'ii it b dm - mo cultivate it; it jsbw him a certain status. 

1 * it her that von are quite definitely of opinion that the ryot in 
iht- Ihr idem % is not mm .warn bl\ unwenatue* I am definitely of that 
*<l»ui on. 

If you lure got a thing that is really north his while to adopt, yon 
will not find difficulty m indueine him to take it up -—That is very much ho; 
ther* is no man who will mu lie billing to take it up, once you com i nee him 
tlui if i*» a good tiling, 

99Vi On page 59, you ore talking about \ nr ions types of landholders and 
fhur M\ml uilluniies mi the countryside. You say, u The efficiency of the 
worker has been lowered by such discontent [directed against the landlord! 
and this together with the attenuation of the purse of his master, is leading 
to the dote norat ion ot wet cultivation. M T wanted to be certain that 1 under- 
stood why the attenuation ol the master’s pur. so limits or destroys wet cnlti- 
% alien* --Because the master wants to reduce the cost of that wet cultivation. 

9951. 1 thought it was the landlord you were talking about, or ia it the 
owner employing labour? — It is the owner employing labour. 

iW*V>. I see; so that your view is that this constant .sub-division, by its 
« ffwt in reducing the means at the disposal of the landowner, and its further 
consequence, in limiting improvements and even in removing the capacity to 
prevent deterioration is reducing the fertility of the soil and laying a further 
bin den upon the agricultural labourer? — That is my view*. 

9950. Does not the agricultural labourer in that case work for a wage? — 
Not always; he may work for his food ; he is often paid not in money hut in 
kind. 

0957. But I still do not quite see why the attenuation of the purse of his 
master should worry the labourer ? — He will not he treated as well and he will 
not get as big a share of the profits if he is working on the profit-sharing 
system, 

9958. I had not realised that ho works on a profit-sharing system? — He 
may do. 

9959. Do you wish to say anything about sanitation and general hygiene 
in their relation to the welfare of the rural population? — No, I do not think 
so. 

9960. How about water-supply? — Do you think the villages in thin Presi- 
dency have a good water-supply? — On the whole, yes. 

9961. You have no improvements to suggest there? — No definite improve- 
ments to suggest. 

9962. Ts dysentery rife in the Presidency ? — No, the main things we are 
worried with are malaria and liook-worm, particularly hook-worm. 

MO* hi. How about guinea-worm? — I do not think that is a disease we know 
anything about. Hook-worm is the great thing. It has been said that 98 
per cent, ol the people of the Presidency have hook-worm ; I do not know how 
true that may be. 

9964. And that particular parasite enters into the body through the feet? 
— Yes. 

9965. Is it definitely your view that the incidence of -water-borne diseases 
in the Presidency does not indicate an unsatisfactory water-supply? — Yes; I 
think I am prepared to say that. 

9966. How about the question of housing, the actual construction of the 
houses? Has any attempt been made to improve the house as a dwelling 
place and a nursery? — By the people themselves, do you mean? 

9967. By showing the people how they can do it themselves? — I do not 
know tb«*t there has. 

9968. What do you say about housing in rural villages in the Presidency? 
— One thing that is very noticeable is that directly people get a little more 
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prosperous and get a little more money, they will put tile roofs on their 
houses; that is the first thing you always see* 

9069* Just to keep the rain out? — Yes. But people are generally very 
conservative in this country about the type of house they live in. 

9970. Where do these tiles come from? — Mangalore, all along the coast, 

9971. Are they carried a long way? — Yes, a very long distance. 

9972. They are very heavy, are they not? — Very heavy, but there is a very 
big trade in them. 

9973. What sort of cost is involved in roofing an ordinary village house? — 
I can get you that information. 

9974. I was only wondering whether some of the many substances which at 
any rate in my own country are so very much cheaper and almost as effective,, 
such as tarred felts, which may very well be made out of local fibres, would 
not afford a water-tight roof at about one-tliird the price? — I do not think 
it would be cheaper than tiles. 

9975. I cannot say, as you have not been able to tell me how cheap the 
tiles are? — My Agricultural Engineer can get you the prices. I will see that 
they are supplied. 

9976. I was wondering whether some general investigation on that line 
would be worth while. Do you think it would ? — Yes. 

9977. Mr. Kamat : Is there not a tile factory here in Coimbatore? — Actually 
in Coimbatore? 

9978. Yes? — I did not know there was. There are some very dose to us, 
of course; they aro along the whole West Coast here. 

Devoem Bahadur Raghavaijya: There is one in Coimbatore. 

9979. The Chairman: Your suggestion was that tiling was a luxury or the 
first sign of increasing prosperity. 1 wonder whether if is unnecessarily ex- 
pensive? — I do not think so; tiling is very cheap. Tar is an expensive thing 
in this country. We do not make it ; there is no coal. 

9980. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: Is it not the fear of incendiarism that 
makes people resort to tiles in spite of their costliness ; there are other 
roofings which are much cheaper; e.p., the palmyra and the thatch which are 
water-tight? — Yes, but that sort of roofing needs constant renewal, whereas 
tiling is done once and for all. 

9981. The Chairman : Was the answer to question 26 on page 60 prepared 
by you or Mr. Visvanatha Rao? — It is my own. 

9982. What is the average period of revision for the settled areas in this 
Presidency? Is it 30 years? — It is 30 years, I think. 

9983. Can you tell us what proportion, if any, of the Presidency is per- 
manently settled? — No, I cannot tell you. 

JDcican Bahadur Baghavayya: One-third is permanently settled or samxn* 
dari, and two-thirds is ryotwari. 

9984. The Chairman : On page 61, when you ask for a revival of the practice 
of issuing returns of inter-provincial rail-borne trade, do you think that the 
form in which that information was given up to 1922 was satisfactory? — No; 
the Board of Agriculture in 1924 recommended improvements and I want the 
returns in the improved form recommended by the Board. 

9985. Do you happen to know whether it is suggested now that when this 
practice is restored these improvements should in fact be accepted? — I do 
not know. 

9986. On page 61, recommending a Provincial Statistical Department, you 
go on to say : s< A Provincial Department would have a wide field of useful- 
ness with regard to accuracy and it could address itself to the task of working 
out in detail and giving effect to lines of improvement suggested by bodies 
like the Prices Enquiry Committee, the Weights and Measures Ootmnitfeee, the 
Indian Cotton Committee, the Sugar Commission, and the Industrial Com- 
mision. At present recommendations made by such committees are apt to be 
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igmimi tar 1m k r»f fund# tint! Are you not suggesting a very wide 

tun# turn tor a SuittHfifttl Department Yes* f agree. It seems to mo to bo 
t In right department to do that *ort ot work. 

99*7, To other departments ol Government to give effect to recom- 

mendations ot Cotnitnssums amt C , «>niiintt«s v — Xot exactly that, hut to carry 
»m tin* rmwmnendat ton* that are made; weights find measures, for instance, 
won id la* dealt by it. 

1 nee; moiumendations oi those bodies loimttg within the category 
of stattstk^—Yes , as, tor example* if we were to decide to standardise 
weights and tie tstnes in this Presidency, I think that my statistical depart- 
ment would he the v cry people to be called upon to describe what the different 
weights and inea sines existing were, and where they were iound and ho on. 

9fH9. Have you any v ions to express as to the wisdom of introducing 
compulsory educations —I do not think the time is ripe for compulsory edu- 
cation in this country; it would he extremely unpopular and I do not like 
compulsion at all. All my experience as Director of Agriculture points to the 
conclusion that < omplusion is not the right way. I am entirely against com- 
pulsion. 

991H). I hue yni any views about the education of females? — Yes ; l think 
much more should he done; I think a lot could he done to help agriculture if 
we educated females. 

9991 . There again, do you think it you could hiing about even a sprinkling 
ol htcnicv amongst mr.il womentolk you would at ome make a substantial 
contribution towards maintaining literacy once attained? — Yes. 

9992. Sit Jam Mitt K* t mu Are there many districts in the Presidency in 
which the Agricultural Department is not yet functioning? — Yes, quite a 
number of places. 

9993. Have you got a skeleton scheme for taking up these areas later? — Yes. 

91*94. Sanctioned by Government? — Not sanctioned by Government, no. 

What I do is; 1 ask lor more demonstrators each year; as I get them I decide 
where they should go. T have a scheme of my own; it is left to me to decide 
where I shall put them. 

9995. You have no difficulty in getting your recommendations accepted in 
so far as the staff is available to develop the work? — As the staff becomes 
available 1 c an fill up the places; the difficulty is to get the staff. 

9996. Would it not he better to have a scheme sanctioned by Government 
in advance, so that n* the men became available the scheme could be developed, 
rather than to proceed by animal sanctions tor extension? — Yes, as long as 
it is not made too hard and last. 

9997. You have been a member of the Hoard ol Agriculture for many years. 
Have you any opinions as to its composition and usefulness or as to any way 
in which it can be unproved.*' — f tee! very strongly that the Board of Agricul- 
ture has Ken a most usdul body in many ways and my idea of the central 
organisation we were talking about is really an expansion of the Board of 
Agriculture. 1 think that it is the nucleus for the Central Committee now, 

999R. What about the sectional meetings that you used to hold? — They 
were extremely valuable, and I am very sorry they were stopped ; I should like 
to see them held regularly. 

9999. Do you know why they were stopped? — Purely on grounds of economy, 
as far as we are concerned, 

10009. Then you refer to a cess in order to finance the Central Agricultural 
Association ? — Yes. 

10001. Have you considered how that would work out in collection? What 
crops would pay? — No; I presume it will he oil-seed. 

10002. Weil, I can tell you it would be rice, and I Can tell you also that the 
incidence would practically altogether fall on one Province; that would be a 
rather serious obstacle, would it not? — I agree. 
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10003. You have been here practically since the sugarcane breeding station 
Was opened? — Yes. 

10004. What is your view of its utility first to the Presidency as a whole, 
and secondly generally ? — I suppose the sugarcane station here has probably 
done more good in India than has ever been done by any other single piece of 
work. That was largely due in my opinion to its being so wisely laid oiii by 
Dr, Barber; it is a memorial to Dr. Barber’s work in this country; it is an 
excellent example of work extremely well done ; and it is an example of what 
can be done, as I said earlier, when you get the very best man that can be had. 
I think most people would agree with me that Dr. Barber was one of the best 
men we have ever had in India, 

10005. And that is being reflected in the manner in which the work is being 
carried on by his successor now ? — Yes. 

1 0006. Has the station been pf much use to the Madras Presidency ? — No ; 
it has not been of much use to us, because they are not breeding thick canes. 

10007. I understand you propose to open another station of that kind for 
your own purpose? — Yes. I have got the land; the Coimbatore station will 
merely be for the actual crossing; we shall take the seed and go straight on 
with the testing ourselves. 

10008. You will take the seed from the existing station? — Yes. 

10009. And you will develop a thick cane for yourselves? — Yes. 

10010. There is no fear of a conflict of interests ; in fact, one station will bo 
supplementary to the other ? — I anticipate that, yes. 

10011. Professor Gangulee: With regard to the last point you have raised, 
as to compulsory education, what has been the experience of other countries 
in this matter of compulsory primary education? Do you know? — I am afraid 
I do not ; I do not in any way pretend to be an educational expert. 

10012. You do not think that public opinion in this country will veer round 
to legislation for compulsory primary education? — No, on the whole I do not. 

10013. In countries like India, legislation generally precedes public opinion. 
We may not have valid public opinion at present in favour of compulsory 
primary education, but in such circumstances, as for instance in Japan, legis- 
lation helps to create public opinion; are you aware of that? — Yes, possibly. 

10014. Tn a country like India where public opinion in this matter has not 
yet crystallised, legislation should precede public opinion ? — I do not altogether 
agree. 

10035. You carried out soil surveys in five different districts, did you not? 
— Yes. 

10016. That survey includes both dry and irrigated tracts? — Yes, every- 
thing. 

10017. Spread all over the Presidency? — Spread all over the Presidency, yes, 

10018. And you found that phosphate depletion was the general charac- 
teristic? — Yes. 

10019. Do you also take into consideration the nitrogen question? — Yes. 

10020. What is the tendency as to nitrogen? — The greatest deficiency on 
the whole is phosphate ; the next deficiency is nitrogen ; but the phosphate is 
the greatest deficiency and all our work seems to show that you must combine 
these two. If you put in nitrogen, but leave out the phosphate, nothing hap- 
pens; directly you put in phosphate you achieve results. I can give you a lot 
of instances of that. When you pay the visit that you are going to make to 
the chemical laboratory I will show you very striking charts illustrating that 
fact. 

10021. I suppose it upsets the balance of plant nutrition? — Yes. 

10022. Therefore you would attach as much importance to phosphaiic as 
you would to nitrogenous manures?—-! attach even more importance to the 
phosphatic manure; I cannot use my nitrogen without my phosphate, and 
therefore it is most important. It is our limiting factor in this presidency; 
it upsets the balance. 
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1<#*23 Ho imi arc hi f*u our ot Hulking the export of holier ; would you 
piohihir cxpoit i ntmdy or mould you put home heaiy duty on export? — Per- 

ilH I mould pioluhit H entirely. 

t**OI l*o \io* think the country mill lie prepared to consume the quantity 
vt h *t » % th >* .no now av.itlahV* -I would not rare if it did not. 

b* 2* Would \m% hope that eieutuaUv this country would consume the 
*1 »h quuntuv Eventually it would; aiul even if it never did, ! would not 
imnd very much. 

10026* 1 understand you are preparing synthetic farmyard manure? — Yea, 
no are doing a lot of work on that. 

!<#*>:, You think there B a great deal of scope in that direction ?— T do. 

It that already in the form of a imumemnt product ? Have you 

he n uhle to introduce synthetic manure into, the farms? — No, we have not 

* me as tar a that ; the stage we hew* got to U to find out how to do it : wo are 
m» i in iny to d* i isu a j r u tic* 1 met Inal that any ryot can tw* on h« , land, 
\S i .in* dis < » \ enii x that it is \civ largely a local problem depending on what 
w i le mat* iial w«» h<vu got ; it has pot to that stage, 

I0i*2.h With iviiroio 1 to your educational problems, yon ol < ourso haie 
heu* your A *n<uhui.il Col logo • you had, l think, <H nppluanfi last year out 
of win h y m bn u d Xo. 

Iiv to Th *t ; s who? l t.olur troin your eiiduioe.— Le^i y i ur, hut not this 

y * ir. The lot time we m! Onl. in duly, we had over 200 applicants, and we 

m h cS 1 Ph 

HiHl, How unuh a * u edition \> th«ie in this College for student'*?— 
W* nm i *hi» to n y*.n* v tli these mu hnihlinus; we used only to be aide to 
i ik»» 20 a year; that is, thm* lots in time yctrv whiih makes 00, Xmv we 
i an double that with this bin! ling; we inn take 10 a year, that Ls to bay about 
120 in three ytar* easily, 

HiukJ. The fait th d you had 200 applications shows there is considerable 
dtnmml for a mu uMurnl education? — No, 1 do not agree with you; they came 
be u e a mius ot \ cry lean years, when there was no money and the Agri- 
cultural Dt pirtment was put extending, had come to an end; during the last 
time lean we lm\e h el rutin r generous grains from the Government ; there 
mu* more anpeinimems tube bad; in addition to that the CVoperaf ho 
Department wire thrmnng open tor the first time a certain mnnher of 
appoint m< n T s to men iiained in ihis (Miller. The result was there were more 
Hmermmni appointments and more people came to llio college io get tluv*e 
appoint f m r»N. In my \n w it has no hearing on agricultural education at all, 

PH Mb Tiny came with the hope of getting positions? — Yes, for no other 
rta on. Win i tin * -Hi huts (time io lie dioen wo always ask each one, 
** \Y1 , t an voa mu ' to do when you g« i your degree and tenvo this college?” 
AM tl ♦ bom u w *♦ - -ay. “ 1 wan 1 a jtuMimn in the Agricultural Department,” 
Th* disj\»» u » on - sa\, ** 1 am going back to my land.” When they have 
tmi la 1 ii*4 1 * » list nd i*i\en their degne, I ask each one, “ What are you 

g \\ „ * > <* » ” Th. an «u»r is, *’* 1 waul a job in the Agricultural Depart- 
n cm." It 1 look up tin records and bay, ** But look at what you said when 
you tamo in: you id you were going back to your land”; they will say, 
“ Ye*; I a Aid that became 1 thought you would not take me unless I said 
that.” 

1003k Supposing the Revenue Department recruited men for the posts of 
Talisildars and Revenue Inspectors from the Agricultural College, that would 
afford an additional attraction ? — Yes, more would come; the more Govern- 
ment appointments there are to be had the more students wo shall get. 

10035. It ift a good thing from the point of view of the Revenue Depart- 
ment that their Tahnildars and Revenue Inspectors should have some know- 
ledge of Agriculture? — I quite agree; I would like every member of every 
department to have a knowledge of agriculture. 

1 0086. The degree that you give is recognised by the University of Madras? 
— Yes, we are actually affiliated to the University of Madras; we are part of it. 
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10037. You give the degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture? — Yes ; Bachelor of 
Science in Agriculture. 

10038. Not Master of Science in Agriculture? — No. 

10039. With reference to your curriculum, do you give the students a 
course in farm economies ? — It is not in the regular course, but it is a subject 
that is dealt with ; they are taught a little economics and a little co-operation 
too, but it is not a regular course. 

10040. There is no Professor of Economics? — No. 

10041. You hare two middle schools, one at Taliparamba, and another at 
Anakapalle ? — Yes. 

10012. You say one was more successful than the other? — Yes. 

10043. Could you tell us why? — Yes, I can; the one at Taliparamba was 
pub dovui in a place Where there was a real, thoxigh small, demand for the 
school ; the other one was put down at a place where there was only an imme- 
diate demand, and it was a mistake. They were experiments; it is one of 
those negative results. T may appear fco be criticising one of my predecessors; 

I do not wish to do so, because 1 have no doubt that if I had been in his posi- 
tion I should have made the same mistake ; but wo did as a department make 
a mistake in putting that school in a place where there was not sufficient 
demand, though we thought at the time there was sufficient demand. That 
is my explanation. 

10044. That is the school at Anakapalle? — Yes. 

10045. That institution has not been able to create any demand by its 
existence? — No; it has not. That is why I say it has failed. 

30046. What is the future with regard to the Taliparamba school; will it 
be popular? — I think ifc has a chance of gaining in popularity, yes. 

10047. Is the number of students increasing? — It is not increasing, but it 
is holding its own. 

1004S. What is the qualification for teachers employed in these schools? — 
In my middle schools most of the men are men trained here at this College. 

10049. So men trained by you are the teachers? — Yes; these two schools 
are entirely under me, not under the Education Department, being experi- 
mental. 

10050. Directly under you? — Yes. 

10051. What is the salary of teachers? — It is not a fixed salary. Taking 
fairly senior men, it is about Rs. 200. I chose the teachers; one is a farm 
manager; I thought he would be a good teacher and he is. 

10052. You have told us a great deal about nature study and you realise 
its importance. Have you had some sort of co-operation with the Director 
of Public Instruction in this matter of introducing nature study in ordinary 
schools? — He knows my views, and they have been plainly stated on one or 
two committees, but I am afraid we do not altogether agree. 

10053. You have no control over normal schools where they train teachers. 
Have you an advisory board there? — No. 

10054. You have nothing to do with it? — I have nothing to do with it. 

10055. On page 37 yon say that big landholders do not co-operate in the 
cause of agriculture. Can you explain this abnormal phenomenon? — No; I 
cannot explain it. 

10056. Here you have a well-equipped college and an excellent farm; you 
are doing your best; you have 13 lakhs to spend every year out of revenue; 
and yet those landholders do not take an interest. Can you explain that? — 
I cannot. 

10057. Hove yon had any conference with the big landholders of the Pro- 
vince? Have you invited them here? — We have invited them here, but we* 
do not get very many of them to come. 

10058. You had not much response? — No. 


tmv Rudolph D. Anstead. 
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I find that ym liavt* 31 stations; are you quite Mitishod with the 
ft%i*tin«g method* of propaganda am! demonstration?— I am satisfied ; I think 
very diuwgl) that an* on the right linos, if I may say so* 

Id* wo Do yon find any change in the agricultural outlook among the 
rult (tutors in the areaa adhere successful demonstrations are held? — Yes. 

lout*! Then. I draw thin <nn< hi'imi, that in those areas a here muii w- 
fnl demonstrations are held you find that the cultivators take more interest 
in tin* education «>t their thildreiip— No; 1 cannot say that I do, I would 
expect that, hut I cannot say that I see any marked improvement in that 
direction, 

10062. You ttel the necessity of having some effective non-official agency 
to assist the Department in demonstration and propaganda, do you not? — 
Ym< a non-official agency such as the co-operative societies, certainly; I want 
eo-opei atite mh ieiies to take up the demonstrations; some of them are doing 
so. 1 think a lot t mild he done un-ofhcinHy m that way. 1 do not quite un- 
derstand what vmi mean by non-official. 

10003, The point has already been raised with regard to such institutions 
m the Taluka Development Associations in the Bombay Presidency which 
are run by non-official agencies. Do you not feel the necessity for such 
non-official agencies here? — Our experience of that sort of thing has been 
so hopeless in this Presidency that X do not. As T said earlier, all our agri- 
cultural associations and things of that sort have failed, and I do not think 
there is much hope for them. 

10064. You state that the agricultural associations failed. What sup- 
port, assistance and guidance have these associations received from the De- 
partment? — Every possible support we could give them; we attended their 
meetings and did everything we could in reason. 

10065. As regards the cropping system, do you find any difference in the 
system employed m small holdings and the system employed in the large 
holdings P — No. 

10066. In the method of cultivation? — No. 

10067. Take, for instance, the rotation of crops; do you find one system 
in small holdings and another in large holdings P— No. 

100*18. Could you give us an idea of the size of an average holding in this 
Presidency ? — I should say about 6 acres : but an average does not mean much 
in a big Presidency like this. 

1U069. Ah regards the question of the cost of manures, is not the item of 
railway freight really the cause of the increase in cost? — It is one item, un- 
doubtedly. 

10070. I understood you to say you did not think railway freights should 
be reduced in any way; you think the railway freights are quite reasonable?— 
I do from the railway point of view; after all, the railways must pay their 
way. 

10071. But we are considering it from the agriculturists* point of view? — 
As an agricukuiLst I should like to have my stuff carried for nothing, but 
I do not think it I'i a reasonable request. 

10072. If the railway freight on manures could be reduced do you think 
that would help towards the introduction of manure? — Yes, of course it 
would. 

10073. On page 46, paragraph 6, you say that opposition has been fostered 
by politicians with reference to the Pest Act, Are you referring to peiitt- 
dans in the Council or outside the Council?— Within the Council. 

10074. Such Pest Acts have been adopted in other agricultural countries P 
—Yes. 

10075. Further on you suggest that the enforcement of the Pest Act would 
increase the area under food and fodder crops* Why then should there be 
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"this opposition from educated people? — Mr. Chairman, If I am asked ques- 
tions bearing on the policy of the Legislative Council, I should like to answer 
them in camera, 

10076. Very well, then; we will leave that. With regard to the dairy 
industry, you say that milk recording should he done by all large Government 
institutions? Have you introduced a system of milk recording here ?~~Yes, 
we have a system, and the Buckingham Carnatic Mills have been doing so 
on our advice but unfortunately they have stopped it. 

10077, Have you not tried to introduce that among the cultivators? — No; 
you cannot expect them to do it. My object is to try and get a real figure 
for what the different breeds of Indian cattle will actually give. 

10078. Is it in your experience that pasture lands are being gradually put 
sunder cultivation? — It is, undoubtedly, in certain districts. 

10079. There is that tendency?— -Yes. 

10080. So that you anticipate that the time is fast approaching when 
cattle-breeding and dairying will have to depend largely on stall feeding? — 
Yes. 

10081. Hence the importance of investigation with regard to silage and 
such matters? — Yes. 

10082. You have not been able to give much attention to the investigation 
of fodder supply? — Not from the animal nutrition point of view, no; we have 
never had the staff. 

10083. Nor from any point of view? — Only from the point of view of trying 
to grow it. We grow fodders on all our farms, and demonstrate what fodders 
ought to be grown. We have introduced a number of fodder plants; guinea 
grass and elephant grass have been introduced very widely by us, but there 
we stop; we have done no research on the subject. We have never had an 
agrostologist, though we have asked for one. 

10084. Do you think there is scope for introducing new fodder crops? — I do 
not think we can introduce any new ones. 

10085. As regards the Forest Panehayats, what are their functions?— It 
is entirely a new thing; the idea is to put in the hands of these Panehayats 
large areas of forest that are kept for grazing or may be thrown open to grazing 
and for fuel reserves, to be controlled by village Panehayats instead of by 
forest officers, so as to teach the people to handle these questions themselves. 
The usual cry is that the forest officers dose areas autocratically though it 
would not matter if they were thrown open. It is difficult to make the villager 
understand the real reason. The idea of handing them over to the village 
Panehayats is to make them understand the real reason for forest conservancy 
and at the same time to try to teach them to plant trees and to look after these 
things generally. 

10086. On page 59 you refer to changes in the method of spending of the 
cultivator; you refer to his expenditure on marriages, ceremonies, charities, 
etc., and then you say, “These changes will make him a plus instead of the 
minus economic unit he now so often is.” Do you suggest that he is at present 
a minus economic unit? — Very often he is. That is why I say “he now so 
often is.” 

10087. Mr. Calvert: In the last Annual Report you say that cross- 
breeding with half-breeds will be continued. I think from the samples we were 
shown that cross-breeding has proved a failure when continued? — We do not 
admit that. 

10088. You think it is worth while going on? — It is worth while; after all, 
we have had very good results though we have had failures ; we are not con- 
vinced that it is a failure ; we want more knowledge on the question, 

10089. Is this cross-breeding an agricultural problem, or is it merely an 
urban milk supply question? — It is very largely a question of urban milk 
supply. 
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I*#* 1 *'. 1* is not an agn nb <i*»l pi obit i \ • —I « onhl it ,m ugnt ulturai 
problem 

10091. But it imt affect the uplift ami voltaic ot the ullage iom- 
tiiumti* * * It <W* not exat tly touch shut problem. 

In di*« UHsin^ rim ipiest«<m of padd>, you tlnnk tin uUunote nbpx t 
of tin vhob work ts to tmprttst tin ?:u i« ti o ot paddy. the it *i of iinpt moment 
bt mg men umhI m<meuu> n on* to ihc cultiwtar*. 1>o you menu lo that the 
net return ' - Y* 

BttK'i Are nu urate halawe shmi*. hem*: L jn to dtMnuui-h Lnvun net 
and gro^ returns*' — Yu*. 

1009 J. Are they available?— Yes. 

Hh*9o. I has e not quite understood how >**r Lip unit 4i.nn ot «»e* d jam*. 
You fay that little of the seed now sown h artuallv distributed hv the depart- 
nn*nt ; then how do you keep \»>ur M lain pure f— We need not do am tin up, to 
keep the strait* pure it it 1* a pure -main to begin with; there i* ptnetieally 
«« iTivs-fi rt limit ion in paddt ; it umuit cum* with anything ehu as lotus as 
it is pure -4 lain »n the A!* ndelian muis*. 

1009th Theie is n<» 1 am* n it - being mixed up with nthi r prddi - No: it is 
a very lucky thing that paihh. will not eross-fernlise ea^ly, 1 here Is about 
t? pel uni, trnss hrtd Saturn in this < rop. That do» - not apph to millets; wo 
have groat difficulty in the* i*ih* ot millets because tin y * ro-^-fertihse freely, 

lsn* 4 *7. It \our pmldv mowers sail to the nume% lender the whole of their 
paddy and then buy back im seed later, they will not <*et a pur** supply** No, 
therefoio we must ku*p a separate control user *eed supply, which we do. 

10MH. 1 gather that your department has bunded over to the Industrial 
Department all work connected with wells, water-lift**, well-boring, and Mich 
things P — Yes. 

10099. Are you satisfied with that?— Yes, I think it b an industrial matter. 

10100. You think the Industrial Department can be trusted to give ade- 
quate attention to these things? — Yes. 

10101. As regards education in this College, when a man goes ‘to study 
research he takes up research as a prefer ion; when he .studies donthtrv he 
practises as a dentist; when he studies f*»r the bar. he practises as u hairi- 
ter. What h there in the Agricultural College which makes it an exception? 
— T cannot tell you. 

10102. Is it the course? — t'or one thing, T Mippose it is a fairly cheap way 
of getting a degree. After all, we gne them education free; we clo nut charge 
them any fees, 

101 OM. Are there no fees at tin* Col lose? — No fees in the College : it h 
free education, although they pay im* their messing, hooks, etc. 

10101. lh\ TTtuhr; You are speaking of the Coimbatore Agricultural 
College — W *>. 

301‘»\ Mt i ah * »/• ffa it anyth i ig to do with the fact that the course 
is not -wit d to the petty holdings?— No, I do not think so. 

lUlOd. You seem to me to hate got too theoretical an education which is 
of no practical use to anybody?- We used to have a practical course bore 
but nolwnlv would com** to it. For many years wo ran a two years* course of 
practical farming. When first the department was being formed we badly 
wanted men and wo gave the men who passed that course appointments in 
the lower subordinate service. As the department got older and bigger we 
decided that that was wrong, that wo wanted a much better type of man, 
and we stopped recruiting men from that class, Immediately the mppty of 
students to that class ceased, and we had to close down the alas® simply be- 
cause we could not get anyone to join it. 

10107. Do the bigger landowners send their so m to the College? — No, not 
here. 
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10108* Has any attempt been made to induce them to send their sons to 
the College? — No organised attempt has been made; one cannot suggest how 
to do it. 

10109. Is there any course of instruction in this Presidency suitable for 
the sons of cultivators holding or owning up to 15 acres? — At the present 
moment all that we can do is to send them to one of our farms and teach them 
there. We take anybody there and teach him. There again there is a very 
small demand, but we do occasionally get a demand for it. There used to 
be such a course of instruction, but it failed and we gave it up, 

10110. On this question of demonstration, given the option, which uould 
you prefer, concentration in a village and trying to convert that village to 
adopt the improved method, or alternatively* dispersing your efforts over a 
number of villages? — I would prefer to concentrate on a village. 

10111 Are there, in this Presidency, any better-farming co-operativo so- 
cieties, designed to induce the whole of the people to copy your improved 
methods i — No. 

J0112. If you had mi organisation like that, attempting to organise the 
whole population of the village to follow your advice, would you give that 
organisation preference over tho individual i — I am inclined to think 1 would. 
1 look at it in this way, that by concentrating at one place you create, so to 
speak, centres of infection. 

10113. If you ran get half a dozen people they are tar more likely to adopt 
your methods than one person? — Of c^rse, if 1 got tho whole village, I 
should be very satisfied. 

10114. On page 44 you say, “There Is little scope for the introduction 
of new crops in this Presidency. I gather it may be put in this way, that 
the method of cropping on large holdings is practically the same as the 
method of (.ropping on the small holdings, or that the owner of the small 
holding grows the same crop as that of the owner of tho largo holding? — Yes. 

10115. Is there, under this present system, nr»v hope whatever for the Si- 
acre or 5-acre man p — Yes, I think there is some hope for him. 

10116. Your prospective benefit works out at Rs. 3 per head, it is 
IK 9,404*0.000 for about 30.000,000 culthators? — IV hat arc you quoting 
from? 

10117. Prom the Popular Account of the t cork of the Madras Agricul- 
tural Department ? — It is only a rough guide. 

10118. If your prospective gain is only Rs. 3 per head, or IK 15 per 
family, is there any hope at all for the 2£-aero many — f think there ih ^ome 
hope for him. 

10119. Only 15 rupees of hope?— Yes. 

10120. Would there not be more hope if you could increase Intensive culti- 
vation ?— - 1 agree. 

10121. Could not that be done by introducing new crops that you can 
think oi, or that you can introduce in this Presidency? What about pota- 
toes? — We gtow quite t lot. 

10122. It is on a comparatively small area? — Yes, they will not grow on 
the plains. 

10123. Has your propaganda reached the 5-acre man? — Yes. 

10124. Has it reached the man below him? — Yo>, we deal with the small 
man. 

10125. What exactly is the possible improvement? Is it an improved dis- 
tribution of the existing crops, or a bigger area under better paying crops? 
— No. I think that our hope is to improve cultivation on tho existing 
area. 

10126, I notice you rather deprecate the increase of money crops at thi» 
expense of food crops? — I do. 
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101*27, Ami >*t, mm! oi jmit has Wn dom* tm the mom y crop*?— » 
Nw t mmt of oil r nark ha* Iwn done on the food crop*? mo hair done more 
work on paddy than on any other crop. 

1012*. The proportion of your improvements in mtith higher on Migar* 
rnnr and cotton . it n 40 per cent on cotton ami $0 pir cent on Httgi*io<um* 
For paddy ?t u only ft per rent *- That in true, hut that h not flhogither 
Imhaum* we haxe *00 vent rated on cotton. You must remember that Ameri- 
can cotton caught on. mi to **penk ? enormously in \hw Presidency. We in- 
troduced it at the time of the boom; it fetched enormous prices ami cv cry- 
body wm anxious to grow it, W<* were Miewdul in introducing Cambodia * 
it wont like mild-fira; that iimmntb for the figure you are quoting; people 
took that up tery readily. 

10129. About 6 per cent oi the paddy crop is under your improved 
variation. Would pm take the total percentage of the total glen* area under 
your improvement iv as about 6 per cent? -Yea, I think m. 

10180. It bowm to me you arc extremely pesMimsiio ; you think tin re is no 
hope at all for the poor people?— 1 do feel rather like that on this question* 

1U1 31. Ntr Iltnry Lawrrnce: la that a correct impression ?— That in a 
correct impression; T am pessimistic about it. 

30132, Mr. Cain rf: On this question of seed, you have the alternative of 
a pm iuc amUman and a co-operative society. Are the people here adding 
to pay a premium for pure seed Xo, 1 do not think so; we do not charge 
them a premium. 

10133. The only profit for the pm ate seedsman would be out of the pre- 
mium? — I do not think you can do it with the private seedsman. 

10184, In your attempts to distribute the pure seed, do you sometimes 
suffer losses? — No, never. 

10135. You have no conspicuous financial losses?— As a matte of fact, 
we have a small gain ; we never lose ; we can got rid of all the seed. 

10130. What area can we take per plough? 12 acres?— Smaller than 
that, 

10137. You mention here 6,000 improved ploughs are in use. 1 was try- 
ing to find out a hat area that number would cover. Would it be 12 acres 
per plough? — Yes. We do not sell the ploughs; the cultivator-* have to deal 
direct with the firms. 

1013*. One point about mass production, if you have got to hate mass 
production, you must .standardise your ploughs for all India to about six 
types. Is that possible?—! think it is possible. All India is rather a big 
area. If you say for the Madras Presidency I would certainly say yea. I 
do not know anything about the conditions outside this Presidency, I am 
sorry to say. I imagine it is possible. If you way Madras instead of All- 
India, I would unhesitatingly say yes. 

10139. You would then for mass production have six types of ploughs* to 
meet all conditions? — Yes. 

10140. Has your college here a co-operative society for students?— We 
have a small one, not for the students but for the officers* 

10141, From these figures here, I gather that in Madras there is a land- 
less tenant class?— Yes. 

10142. Then there is the smaller owner who takes on landP — Yes* 

10143. What cultivation unit does he aim at? — Is it about 10 to 12 
acres?— It is less than that, 

10144. What is the limit? — A yoke of oxen* 

10145. You find him unwilling to take more Ian®, involving two yokes?— 
Yes* on the whole. 
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10146. Can yon my, from your experience, whether tenancy is an obstacle* 
in the way^ of agricultural improvement? — I certainly think it is, because if 
you^ are going to have tenancy for a limited number of years, with the pro- 
bability of being turned out of the land at the end of that period, it is no* 
good your trying to induce the man to put m manures and so on, to im- 
prove the land. You are confined to showing him simple methods like trans- 
planting paddy. It is a limiting factor. 

10147, Your best outlook for progress is the self-cultivating owner? — 
Undoubtedly. 

10148. And your tenant cannot go in for intensive cultivation?— No. 

10149. You mentioned to the Chairman something about goats. Has there* 
been any special enquiry into the economics of the goat?— No. 

The Commission then adjourned till 11 a. hi. on Monday , the 15th 
Xooember, 1926 . 
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Monday, November 15th, 1926. 
COIMBATORE. 
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Mr, RUDOLPH D* ANSTEAD. 

Further Orel FvidencD. 

InpO. Mt . K'n>* 9 Tun sjv In inr,v r,mh 11 of vmir answer to quistinn 
}, ** \ i*t id h m« 1 lor n*» roll noik, 1 do not think th.it rodh suitable 
mat tan ho ia iml a «i m »m! r do tot eouise there are oxujdion-A in this 
v mm try and it h ary, in th>» fn\>t plan*, to mruit Europtun research 

offers to tan the work and Irani thiir own Indian a MdanU win* can nlti- 
n d« iv tike tlimr pmet As a trailer of ini 1 helirve that, in every 
country, r* *tai* t uo* k< in are rather i\ re , is not that Ihe cime? — Yen. 

I'HII, Th n 1 e *r* *old jh another place that at the present day really 
in t ela r< a art h inn, sni*>r men, F mean, are rather difficult to get out 
to India and that \ * i m oidv g< i seeoml he t men, Is that right?— Under 
the present conditions, that is inn. 

10152, You «*u^ that it is not possible, hy sending men to Pnsa, to get the 
vc r\ tfe>t post-graduate training. J.-> that rights — That is my opinion. 

10X53. And therefore it is absolutely necessary to send Indians to England 
after they have had some experience here? — Thai is my opinion. 

10154. Have the Madras Government a regular scheme for sending such 
Indian**, after they have acquired experience in your department, to England 
for their training?— Not regularly; we have Just sent ono for the first time 
on this now principle. 

10155. Is the man who has been sent of the rank of Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, *or is he a junior man? — He is a senior Research Assistant in the 
paddy section. 
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10136, He is the only man who has been sent up to now? — Yes. 

10137. In order to maintain continuity of research, is it not necessary to 
have a scheme for sending men regularly from time to time?— I think so, T 
should like to see a regular scheme adopted. 

10158. Ilavo you prepared any such scheme for the consideration of the 
Government, or have they not taken this matter into consideration at all yet? 

— I have suggested this scheme to the Government. 

10159. And it is under the consideration of the Madras Government ?— I 
presume so. I have suggested it to them and they allowed me to send this 
particular man. 

10360. You seem to take a rather gloomy view of the agricultural graduates 
trained at your college so far as capacity for commercial farming is concerned? 

— Yes. 

10161. And it appears to me also that you are not very much in favour 
of what are called agricultural bias schools?— No. I am not, 

10162. You have decided views on the subject of technical schools? — Yes. 
1016.3. You know that in Bombay technical schools of the Loni type have 
been established ior sometime and the Bombay Presidency has gone ahead 
with this experiment? Are you watching that experiment? — Yes. 

10164*. Have you formed any opinion at the present stage as to the merits 
of those technical schools? — I have never been in Bombay to see; but I think 
we want something rather different from the Loni type of school. 

10165. What is your idea of the school you want? — My idea is to institute 
purely technical schools teaching practical farming with only just sufficient 
science to enable the student to appreciate the reason of the operations 
carried out; the whole teaching should be in the vernacular, so that when the 
boy passes out, he cannot possibly enter Government service. 

10166. What is the difference between this type of school which you 
describe and the Loni type ? — T tiiink there is a difference, because I want the 
boys who come into these schools to leave the high schools above the fourth 
form. That is not exactly the Loni idea. 

10167. If the instruction is purely through the vernacular, how do you get 
over the difficulty of explaining the scientific terms? — I do not think that is 
a very big difficulty. If necessary English words can be introduced for techni- 
cal terms and I think that a small committee of educationists could easily 
translate all those terms and convert them into the vernacular in some way that 
could easily be understood. I find no difficulty about that at present. For 
instance, they call sulphate of ammonia by a common name. I do not mind 
what name they use so long as they really know what they are talking about, 
10168. Sulphate of ammonia, that is not what I mean by a scientific techni- 
cal term? — I only give that as an example. I think there will not Be so much 
difficulty as people are apt to imagine. That is only my opinion. 

10169. With regard to demonstration and propaganda, you are depending 
at present on one Demonstrator for two talukas. Is that right? — Yes. 

10170. And you have no other machinery? You have no other non-official 
agency, for instance, of the type of the Bombay Taluka Development Associa- 
tions here? — No. 

10171. And you are against these Associations? — Yes; I am, for Madras. 

10172* Then I wonder how you propose to reach the masses throughout 
the district and carry information about your improved methods or research 
to the very doors of the ryots?— If I had enough Demonstrators I could do ifc. 

10173. Do you hope that the Local Government will ever be able to find 
the finance to give you an adequate staff to carry the knowledge of improve- 
ments to the very doors of the masses? — Certainly. 

10174, You hope to find that finance from the Local Government? — Yes. 
10176 But why are you against enlisting the sympathy of a non-official 
agency like the Taluka Development Association if you can get It?— What 
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<*Ypori«*mv I turn m tin* Pm nth » « t* ot »hc h*r«t IgrivnltUMil Asocial urn 
*!mi b »*mIc 4 hnpvli *4% 

l^iT^ Th»it w a* pit* «h# h thf * \port«*w e of tin* Bomha\ PmmiIvim } Tin n 
tun t h* m*« iww *urtt *1 1 licit *ith tbi* thth tenet*, that the Uowmmcnt ga\e 
* sub* i> t«i tlu ftihik IV%* h*pim w? Aw* mt ions, ami ,um» a gntul 4t\d <d 
gn*4i,M,(« *i» 44 dtmtion tin migh then C imperative Departm* lit. If yon 
***** aaliefteil th**t Hu' Oiivuniiwt't Mib*i*h in Bombay hail prtn cd a * uima* 
#nl remedy, % mild that *dhi }*mt \ ion - l 4o not think it would, I should 
mm* u* kwut a good «!««' limit* «iWi* th«n than I do nm % „ My difficulty is 
that tny experience show <* tW> <b pctvl nlnuM entirely for suue** on the 
of *wc or two men, and wh«n thin men disappear the whole thing 
voliapsc#. 

10177, Quite so* Imt at the present moment your machinery for prop a* 
gauds and demrmst ration is hojno m4j nnukHpuite in nn opinion. That 
being *o, would you not an opt even an inefficient non-official agency if it 
cornea to your help ? — In the that it i* hotter than nothing* 

W17M, CVrtHinb 1 - Yen One low always to act opt that. Bui I do not 
like to nifopt inefficient things* 

!017fh Yon have here for rattle improvement a Deputy Director in charge 
of hw*»t<xk v — Yen. 

101*0- And I understood yon to say the other day that he had only 12 
premium bulla for cattle breeding. Is that correct’*- -Ye*. 

10H1. Do you not think that 1*2 premium hulls for a Presidency, the agri- 
cultural population of which is something like 3 erores of people, are inade- 
quate J Totally inadequate, I quite agree. But it is a new idea only just 
started and I hope to m<* thousands of hulls on the premium <y stem some 
day. The system has only been m operation for three years. 

10182, You mean this officer ha" been appointed only for the last three 
year*? — No. 1 refer to the system of premium bulls. 

10W1. Here again if I might lie permitted to refer to Bombay experience, 
1 think they have something like 160 premium bulls and they find that num- 
ber inadequate? — Yes. 

10184. And the Punjab is maintaining something like 2,000. Now, if you 
go on making experiments on this small scale, taking into consideration the 
millions of cattle there are, do you not think that this is merely playing 
with the problem* — I do not agree. Tlu* system is that, if anybody takes the 
bulls, a municipality for instance, we grant them a premium for their upkeep. 
That, I think, is a good syntem, and one wo are developing. Government 
finds the money to pay the premium. We should certainly like to have 
2,000. It is only a question of money and time. 

101 S3. With reference to castration, you say at present young bulls of 
one or two years of age roam freely in the villages and that is one of the 
reasons why there is promiscuous breeding. Are you in favour of legislation 
in order to entoue castration at an early age? — I do not like compulsory 
legislation, on general principles. I find it makes things unpopular and 
raises all soits ofc side-issues. I do not like compulsion by legislation unless 
it is absolutely necessary. It may be necessary as a last resort. 

10180* fs that the ground cm which you are also against compulsory 
primary education? — Yes. 

10187. The other day J understood you to say that you were against it 
because the time had not arrived yet r — In that case 1 do not think it has. 
I think it would be oven more unpopular. 

10183, Am I correct when I infer that, so far as the Best Act of Madras 
is concerned, you are in favour of compulsion?— Yes, because in that parti- 
cular case, though I do not like it, it is the only thing which can be done. It 
is in that case the last resort, 

10180. If you are in favour of compulsion in a minor matter like the Pest 
Act I do not understand how, on principle, you can reconcile that with your 
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cLtiou, which content the Irtur y ioultural improvements? Itmn 

the d^nmnutmn ol knowledf ^ ^ for co tton I ^thmkot^ 

can explain av X am in good company ^ thing to 

other method. 1 my ;»? h kl has found that » ® o y w 

cotton growing rountrj m ™ Jf x ccmld fen d some other metnoa 

Have vou earned out 

thi S ‘Prosid«uv?-N'o- , Hag nQt D r. slater carried out a number o 

know hv definite data the j e ? — Yes, I do. . j your 

the economic condition of the ^ membem of the steftjt y _ j. 

101M. Would >' ou t a ®i OB ally undertake such ^°n°mic su y ^ 

ssva^:»” ?» te 

S^BSMSca. IS 3? - *- 

te» «*. ‘» ot,s ?s 5 TgSi'- 

101M. At ft. J«f KriS ” ftl “ 80 “ g “ P m t 

think the standard of hvrog o» 

”s £ s 

10198. would r>« » v 0 ”” cent. ? ■! . m t.V." ct tk.t 

would it be. say, 5“^, I base my °P"° better c i 0 thes and that 

no means of knowing exaevy ^ hous63j wearing 

ent places I see peop the purchas- 

sort of thing. . - y6 a definite idea as to tn ^ a certain 

10199. iJcSityj it only mea^ ^ ewnwlBio enqmry 

Inc power of ft P , * rising hat is ^wived &t* 

extent the standard is ^ t figure can be arr Department 

is made I do not see how un ^ Pop ular Account ot you ^ ^ end of 

10200. Might ! ^^interesting tables ^J ^ em ents on various crops, 
and to some of ^nard to the P 8 .^ 6 °„itinE gain per acre to the ryots. 
Appendix A with reg oropg an d the resmtii^J?^ ?_Yes. 
the acreage nnder th««_ Mlnam the possible ow ledge of y»nr new 

You also give in ano * fc that by the spread of toow ^ dll0 e is some- 
10201. Now you ^^jTres&ency the total additaona! P 

provements ift the _ Yes, per year. . , *„ correct, of the 

thing like 21 erores?-YeM? if 0 nr 

10202. All that g^ es created by agricultural imp ^ ^ increase ? Are yor 
new additional we satisfied with the volum n0 t mean that I d< 

10203. Are you^^^sP-X l«nk£ t U°lis department wrn 

quite satisfied with your^P er ^ But »^®fc“progress. 

not want to j am fairly satisfied , r | se in the V m 

only founded » 190®- I«® * very satisfactory rise 

10204. Would yon ^-Yes. 

chasing power o , d? _o©rtainly. , , d 192 2, is it not?— Yes. 

10205. You would ' ce; T hat Report is dated , ^factoi 

10206. Sir ZenryJ* to the total ■ »««* ^ree orores Of peoj 


10205. You ^r^rihat Report is ^^Vv^iisfaqto, 
10206. Sir CI0r6S in the total see^ 0 J bree erores of peoj 

10207. Mr. Kama it. * b ave got som^hing ^ t tbe case?— Yes. 
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2 i uarc* dnjdcd b# twai n tin*** i ruu^ m people ioiimh t *n how 
mini** hx it almm 12 amia* ptr li**ai I par annum* Ye*. 

In i oiiMHioiMh »> m tho m hia\amaui> tn the Agricultural Depart* 
Hunt th«* ry m ha* an ini reused $*ur< hibiii*; pmvai ol 12 .hum* par .mmunf- 
I di* urn think it p a tan aiv’ttmm to dmde ilu atnmuii In tin* tidal pnpu- 
lufmu hhe that. It u not an n u \n*n» k.»te .uni •'Int alike ^mua panpl** 
gat la** than 12 anin* mid omui* people u«t Its 1Y t In* r wo go on, 
the more they wdl leap. 

1**210, I nless yen ih uilaut it hi o p t ni/ohi Hu us hou at* you /mag to 
arrive nt the uuiup* *,*ie 'IhiM i not the vnn to <aUubtu« it. What 1 
say n tin* it I tuk< a gitmp *t pi opm »t ** ami thing it they ju‘t H*. I* to 

Rs 2M * a* h, m<ii tlmu*,h mlo i- g< * notion/ 

1**211. Bn yon not thuth tha* i<o the umtal p»o%p<uty <1 the ryot no 
tuns* *« ♦ k * iitio «»Ut< t udituow in uhhtiOi* to the Milmiui, nt twptoving their 
agrtnihural m* ihod*. *ou a li uiltiho *. 1 in in, «. a Mdeetmry umipiUmn? 

- Via i an* ,u« /« 1 * 1 to * n »* on iHn point. 

1U212. I mean to say thn \ou I *ml 1 not omo tunat *w 4 oa a inutiuiul 
impunHum mu von mot al o mu* nth Hum to the ptomotum ol idea- 
daatv nibwm- . * sp, n<itin« ounp.uitm * I .»,'o hut tli.it ^ not my 
htismes-. 

102M. 1 warn to t.non what tin Madias (o»m i uinout hat a done tilth 
n guid to tin* (pit si ion ot spun-nme <h < nputum** 2 la v have no seiuune ns 

iiu as my fk part u a m is nnnrnol i c .it um '•pa ik as to other department#, 

10211. Bo you «« a t * u is hul une to mamlet this question, that m 
addition to mnuil , I no u mtnn> ♦ ’*- oi uops, it ^ oho naa» ",tty 
to hmi out sUitahh ^nu utu* »« 1/01101 ti 1 tin »iliai*a*s in thU 2 J rasi» 

ilaiioi r* (irtnutl>. 

BkJIo. Do % \ ou think that a saparan tal ofliaar should ha appointed to 
institvti an ampiiry and Hnd a sohitimt *Ya% hut I think tlmi should He 
dona hy tha Industries Department, They are organised for that* That fa 
m\ pi t si *uu l opinion, 

P*2lh. T.ikims »p that point then, has the Birettor of Industries comi- 
derni vNhat subsidiary indnstrias are suitahle'r— I cannot speak for the 
Direct or oi Industries. 

W>i7. fl has t * hearing on your department and the prosperity ot the 
ryot"- \11 I tan tall you is that tha Madras («m eminent him* bean recently 
tiisc us^uiL. some stub s<heme and jhr tha Bi rector oi futhisnh« is making 
hum preliminary survey thiough Ids departimnt. 1 am speaking about 
another departnu m now and I am no* absolutely -ure of the iaets. 

HOP, Can van gi\e ma an idea os tha pit —ura ot population on cnlti- 
* abb ‘ uei -1 1 \ »it t# - in ila delti-. t h inah: n »s not so high in the dry 
areas. 

!* *1 k To your kumosLe jj ^ ihe pressure haen int renting during the 
a-i 1 * a a — No: I hunt 1 a\ it *- ^ u u»g to a stati< t.ary point, 

Pujn You 1 * n * i- -t itionary t — It is not increasing very rapidly. 

itU21. It is 1 m n sinf-'-! think not. One would lune to examine 
tlie hgutes on that prnm. 

10222. Muy t ask you a ipiestion uhieh is not directly concerned with 
your df partment, rr.. w hat her. onsidering that ilia present proportion of 
population that depends upon ugri-ultnia is 71 par cant, you visualise the' 
time when a certain proportion ot that 71 p< r cam. may he absorbed into 
general industries if such industries were stinted? — Yes, f think it fa bound 
to happen if industries are started. 

10223. In view of the pressure of population do you look upon Hie estab- 
lishment of industries with favour or disfavour? — On the whole with favour, 

10224. In the interests of agriculture itself you would desire tha^ some 
proportion of that 71 per cent, should bn absor!>ed by the general industries P— 


mat*. 
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Absorbed in indubfries which deal uilh agricultural products; that is the 
way in which I would put it. I would look on it with particular favour* if 
I may say so; it is a thing I have advocated for years. 

10225. Professor Gang\d*>e: Such as the oil crushing industry? — Yes. 

10226. Ifr. Kamat: And similar industries? — Yes. 

10227. Has any attempt been made in the Madras Presidency to start 
Land Mortgage Banks either through the co-operative societies or by any 
other means? — Yes, through the Co-operative Department. 

10228. "What is your opinion as to the success which has so far been 
achieved have very little experience; I am afraid I have no knowledge 
of the subject. It is entirely in the hands of the Co-operative Department. 

10229. You have not heard the result? — It is only hearsay. Some have 
succeeded and some have not. 

10280. lino Bahadur Munisirami Xa yacht : How many Demonstrators are 
employed in this Presidency.-' — 113. 

10231. What i^> your view as regards the number of Demonstrators re- 
quired ^ — My aim is io have at leavt one Demonstrator for each taluk. 

10232, They deal vith the village people? — Yes. 

10233. And ihey converse villi them in the vernacular? — Ye^. 

10234. What are the qualifications of a Demonstrator? — He must pass 
through thi> college and take an agricultural degree of the University ot 
Madras, or a similar degree in some other University. 

10235. May I know the latest figure as to the number of pupils you have 
recruited for this college? 1 think you recruited 40. Hou many of them 
know Tamil and how many Telugu ? — 1 cannot tell you straight off, I have 
not got the figure^- with me, but 1 will get them for you.* 

10236. Can you tell me how many know Telugu? — Very few; it is with 
great difficulty that we get Telugu students. 

10237. Have you any proposals for increasing the number of Telugu-speak- 
ing Demonstrators? — No; I am always short of thorn. I should like to have 
more suitable men from the Telugu districts. Speaking generally we do not 
get the right <-ort of Telugu-speaking men. 

10238. May J take it that you have no proposals at present for increasing 
the number of Telugu-speaking people? — I have no proposals. 

10239. As a result you have to dump the non-Telugu people on the Telugu 
areas? — I have to. 

10240. Is that not unsatisfactory* because they cannot converse with the 
Telugu people? — I agree; I want more Telugu men. 

10241. Would you therefore consider the employment as Demonstrators of 
people educated in the vernacular middle schools? — No. Demonstration is 
difficult work and I want the best men, really good men. They must at 
leavb have a Univerbiiy degree. 

10242. Then would you contemplate using the vernacular as the medium 
in the degree course?— To begin with, the Madras University would not 
allow it. English is? one of the subjects they insist upon. 

10^43. Would you favour the starting of a separate agricultural college 
under the Andhra University? — No. 

* Figures supplied later by Mr. Anstead of the linguistic distribution of 
students at the Agricultural College, Coimbatore (December 1926): — 

Tamil 37 

Telugu ... 12 

Malayalum ... 28 

Kanarese . . . . , . 3 
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1*4*1$ \ ou w*mld >* mimic to put in twm-TcHtgu people for lUtnon* 

MrnMnn «mk in flu* fehtgu mh\** That \h all t <att do. unless Mam* men 
ohm ir<*Ui tb> Tclojr*i th**rtf !*», I mm* net rciiM*n n h> they dmuhl not 

1 ,f ***$5 On %au not think that tin* situation td thi« i allege in n handicap 
to I » peaking ensuing m * -iWihl.v ; but they cum* fimn all 

f«i* *i <h«* Prrvwli-iuj. 

If n? *«> Would ><m Liuntt the opening nt t\n Agricultural College in Ilia 
fliHtru ts‘* | <|n nut think m>, nut yet. f would rather spun*! the 
i»n wm« thing rl*e. 

1B2I7, Would it b* impossible to employ in the Agricultural College 
U a h« rs with a good < ominand nt the vernaculars to teach all the subjects 
tlu* ate taught tit a coll# gc * It won hi In* impossible uniler existing conditions 
to* auto, as 1 have already stated, this college is affiliated to the rmuMroity 
ot Madras What t nurse is to he adopted and hem it should lit* taught Is 
settled by the rwiursity. They hu\e no provision for teaching in the verna- 
cular. 

B*2*K That in win I suggested that you might consider the opening of a 
college under the Andhra rmversity 4 * To get over that dilfiuihy, yes; but 
it would be a luxury to have two colleges, and you could spend that money 
usefully on something eDe. 

10211b You should ms* it from the point of \ lew of public service and 
not inert*! v as a luxury v 1 want the students to go back to the land* 
T look upon one college as a necessity: I look upon two college* an a luxury. 
All we can do to meet this difficulty is to encourage such students hy every 
means in our power. 

K *250. Why do thev not come* you must be able to tell ns?- I have 
never been able to understand why they do not come. 

10251. With reference to the agricultural middle schools, you require 
fourth form standard, at least, as a qualification for students? — I think so. 

10252. As regards students who fail in those schools, would you consider 
them fit to he employed as depute demonstrators to help the Demonstrator* 
in their work? — 2Co. they would not he good enough. 

10*253. fn Bombay students who come out of the vernacular middle schools 
are employ ul as f; *m*tut*Y — I know they arc; hut I do not agree with that 
policy. 

10254, What do Demonstrators dor — They do a great many things; they 
go round, get into persona,! touch with the ryots, suggest improvements, 
demonstrate and explain new methods and so on. They are responsible for 
distributing improved types of seeds, letting the cultivator know where he 
can get manures, demonstrating special crops; and, if it is a sugarcane 
district, teaching the use ot the 'iwlhrnhi furnace and improved methods of 
preparing jaggery. 

lf»255. Do you require an agricultural graduate to distribute seed?— I 
do, \t*. 

If *250. Wh> 1 can see no other method of distributing seed except 
through the present organisation of the department. There are no seed 
merchants or co-operative societies to undertake that work; it therefore 
becomes part of the work of the Demonstrator, To carry out all the work 
involved in the distribution of seed I must have a giaduate. 

10257. Do your Demonstrators control seed farms?— A large number of 
seed farms, especially In the cotton area, is run by groups of ryots 
looked after by the Demonstrators. 

10258, Let us confine ourselves to rice. There is practically m difficulty 
in running seed unions in the case of rice? — Bice Is a food crop, &&& if you* 
have no control, in years of famine the members who promised to make their 
seed available for distribution for seed are apt to eat It* Bor that reason* 
seed farms are still required. 
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10259, It is on© thing to look after a seed farm but, so far as propaganda 
and advertising the need for improved seed are concerned, do you require a 
graduate? Could not a student of the middle school trained in the verna- 
cular do it? — Possibly he might, but that would involve duplicating the staff. 
My present staff can do that; besides, I do not like the idea of losing control. 
It is very important that, it should not be taken out of my hands and put 
into the hands of men poorly trained and, I presume, poorly paid. It is 
very important that we should keep the seed pure and see that it does not 
get mixed, I do not like the idea of it being taken out of my hands. 

10260. I do not want any persons to be taken out of your hands or out 
of your department; hut I am suggesting an intermediate set of officers 
between the Demonstrators and the actual ryots, who will help the Demon- 
strators in the matter of distribution of seeds, while the Demonstrators will 
be useful for supplying the higher technical knowledge that may be neces- 
sary? — I do not think I am in favour of it; you are going to have poorly 
trained men and poorly paid men, and you will be putting extremely import- 
ant work into their hands. The difficulties are obvious. I do not like the 
idea* I understand what you mean; I have thought out a scheme like that 
myself, but I do not like it, 

10261* Do you think that men trained in your special agricultural middle 
schools would be efficient teachers in elementary schools? — I do, and I am 
very happy to say that I have got one man so trained doing that work now. 

10262. If your department and the Education Department co-operate, and 
you recruit elementary school teachers from students trained in your special 
Agricultural middle schools, do you think that would stimulate a larger num- 
ber of students to join your agricultural middle schools? — I quite approve of 
that ; but I do not think the Education Department will approve of it. 

10263. Supposing they approve of it? — Supposing they do, I strongly 
approve of it. 

10264. You are also aware that for the purpose of training elementary 
school teachers Government are maintaining training schools at headquarters 
and are giving stipends to the students. Supposing the whole of that cost is 
diverted to maintaining agricultural middle schools where general education 
as well as agricultural education will Be given, would you consider that a 
better system of supplying elementary school teachers? They will be teachers 
having an agricultural bias? — You are now training teachers in training 
schools. Do you want these training schools to have agricultural courses? 

10265. I want the training schools to he converted into agricultural middle 
schools? — I do not think that is quite right. The teachers trained in the 
training colleges will have a higher standard of general education than the 
students trained in the agricultural middle schools. I should like to see in 
the teachers’ training college a certain amount of training introduced which 
would enable those teachers to teach nature study. Do I make myself clear? 
The teachers going to the training college are taught to teach. In the course 
of being taught to teach, I want nature study to be included, so 'that when 
they come out they will be able to teach nature study ; please understand that 
by nature study I do not mean agriculture. I want them to be taught nature 
study as very, very distinct from agriculture, which i* a professional affair. 

10266. Would you welcome the employment of students who underwent a 
course in your agricultural middle schools, as teachers in elementary schools? 
— Yes ; that will he good enough, 

10267. Would you combine with agricultural instruction some sort of 
teaching in general subjects ? — Yes ; in my agricultural schools I teach the 
boys to read and write with proficiency; I think students who pass through 
mj agricultural middle school are quite good enough to act as teachers in 
elementary schools, though they are not good enough to teach in a high school 
or a middle jschool. 

10268. I think you can make your agricultural middle schools popular if 
only yon can get the Department of Education to agree to employ students 
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U'IiwmI m *<mt a**i u idturai nnldh * h as nsuluts in psttnatj Miunds**— 
Vt»rj lAch hut that w nuld he defeating the objm of thi ajsni iiltura! middle 
rlnwi^ lh» primary tdjwt id the agru ulturil middle schools n not to train 
tea lor 1 ut to tram tartiuis. Yon are getting awax trom my object of 
i'vtu t ,* |ho|4o »*ock to the land. 

1 ** * MU I p**»i * nut that manv nt tin* toaih#t> w ho MttU in village* 
ton* mm muta** with farmer*? — True, 

10/*** Tin r< ’n > on wi v vn« mirage Cam to tone h as w ell as lautC— Yes; 
ti»i tv are mu it* in that. 

W7L Mu Hut the naming im tanning i* quite different from 

the framing for naihmg* That is quit * mu* that is w hat is won \ mi? me 
through all tin h* qiwsi vm* , that is wh\ I not not agtoo that is just the point. 

1**272 if*io I fa fain t Man mo * An # uiu • Yon know that some a&ncttl- 
fora* unloh ^ Iik * lain hum mined h\ mission amhontns m Clnnglcput ; 
h m i mi uni dun working- Yt s. 

10275. What I* jmir opinion oi thuu - Mi opinion is that the mission's- 
ohjei t n \ei> dith iu»t horn niton. The mission’s ohje« t is mu to tram farmers; 
tin mission ohjott is to train ttwhch, t anchors tench iiu a particular thing, 
M\ ohjut is im ’hi utK Theietot* we do not get into ver* iIom* touch. 
One ot my umthhs with missions unufh as 1 admire the work m the itmdoml 
is thu they are often dealing with tin* depressed i Us* men who have no* 
land and inner will h u* . and I ae no ohjtu m t* u lung xui h men to lie 
i armors. What l would rather have turned out oi the mission schools is good 
genital leboureis. 1 ha? is when w« tidier as a rule* I do not see what these 
men are ^oing to do am r the\ Uavt the me sum schools. The mwmonfc say 
that tin j art goin* to teath and hu ome s» hoo] mastin'.. That is all right, but 
it is not what l want to do. that is m\ dtllii ultj with mission schools. 

10274. You told ns that this year there was a large number of applicants 
for admission to the Agricultural College heeamse the Co-operative Department 
had promised to absorb a number of students after they completed their course 
in jour t olirge. Have the Co-operative Department* ever taken one from your 
college I belie* e not. 

10275. Do you expect to get such a large number next year? — Their only 
object in coming in was to get posts. I expect the Co-operative Department 
to keep their promise. They have not clone so yet; but T expect that they 
wilt 

10270. Do you know that a few of the graduates of your college have taken 
to law without finding any employment whatever? — Yes; they have. 

Ii>277. Do von think ihax having icpard to the number of men required 
for Government sen ice, there is justification for continuing this college for 
some years to come? — Certainly. 

1027*. How many do * on expect to be taken uito Government sendee? — 
Tin appointments \ will have to make run fco 14 or 35 a \ear at the utmost. 

1**270. May I know what is the cost per head of the student population? — 
1 t aimer carry all the figures in my head; T could work it out. 

102m k I think \ou have the Administration Report with you? — Yes, but I 
do not think the figure is there, 

102H1. Mu Pah- n't: Could you get us that figure?—! can get it, but it has 
got to bo worked out,* 

102#2. Han Bahmhtt Mint him Mi Xayuthi ; Can you not give us the expen- 
diture on the teaching section alone of the Agricultural College? — There again 
I have not got the figures in my head. 

* Figure supplied later by Mr, Aimtead : the approximate cost per atudent 
per annum at the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, Is Be, 670 baaed m a total 
strength of 150 students. This is very approximate as it Is difficult to sepa- 
rate idle cost of teaching from the cost of research moreover the coat vanes 
with the number of students. 
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10283. You charge Rs. 1,200 per head in the case of students coming for 
training from outside the Presidency ? — Yes, 

10284, Frofessor Gangulee: Students coming from Indian States or any 
other part of India? — Yes. This College is supposed to be for the Madras 
Presidency. 

10285. Bao Bah ad u) Muni su ami Nayudu: Supposing you charge fees to 
students resident in the Presidency, would you expect students to join the 
colleger — No, I do not think they would join. 

10286. Mr. Kamat: In the Poona College we do not charge any fees for 
students coming from Madras ? — Yes ; I know that. 

10287. Boo Bahcuhn Muniswami Nayudu: With regard to village roads, 
may I take it that very large numbers of villages have no road communica- 
tions at all ? — Yes ; that is quite a common thing, 

10288. Do you agree with me that if each village were provided with a 
road, the economic position of the ryot in regard to purchase and sale would 
be considerably improved P- — Certainly. 

10289. And would you say that Government or the local authorities should 
take steps to see that every village is provided with a road as soon as possible? 
— Yes. 

10290. Have you any idea of the resources of the local bodies, so as to be 
in a position to say whether they could carry out such a scheme? — I have no 
information about that. 

10291. Sir Gang a Bam: Do you find the provincial roads better than the 
roads in the charge of the local bodies ? — Yes. 

10292. Bao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu : May I know what provincial 
roads you are talking about? — Provincial roads generally. 

10293. But they are maintained by the local bodies? — What I find is that 
when I get to a District Board road it is often a bad one. 

10294. Mr. Kamat: Is it not a fact that the Local Government here, after 
enquiry, found that the District Boards were short of funds for the improve- 
ment of roads? — I believe so, 

10295. They are not to blame for that? — I did not say that; I do not 
apportion any blame; I only say I find the roads had. 

10296. Bao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: May I bring it to your notice 
that in the Madras Presidency almost all the roads except the Imperial roads 
have been handed over to the local bodies and are maintained by the local 
bodies? — I believe so, 

10297. Then, what provincial roads are you talking of? — I am talking of 
the big main roads kept up by Government. 

10298. But none of the main roads are maintained by Government; they 
are all maintained by local bodies? — Very well, then, such roads are getting 
worse. 

10299. What do you mean by saying that they are getting worse? — My 
experience generally with roads m the Presidency is that they are in a worse 
state now than they were ten years ago. That is the impression I have got 
when travelling about. 

10300. Have you any idea of the budget of any District Board ? — I am not 
apportioning blame ; you were asking me about facts, and my opinion is that 
the roads are worse. 

10301. It is common knowledge that the cost of maintaining the roads has 
considerably increased since the War? — Probably. 

10302. Unless the finances of the District Boards are considerably improved 
the roads cannot be maintained properly? — Probably; but the District Boards 
have power to raise funds by taxation, I believe, and I also believe they have 
not done that. 
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Sir fntnqn Jto*n: lime *hry got m such mi as 4 road cess?— -There 
t* do road mhh «h tar ah I know, 

hMnj, *s*r if rut i fatmtutu In regard to Appendix A of the publication* 
that ym% placed U lor# u*, jon say the net gam to the Presidency from your 
opwaumm i* 24 i rare* per annum. That meant* > by an expenditure of 10 l&Mh 
«i rtipw* per iinnum. the Agricultural Apartment \xm unproved tho inixime 
of th< Presidency hy about *21 1 ruriwp- -That i# exactly the object of giving that 
fcgwre, that h the argument I min putting fora an! in that publication. 

UMUY, With a larger expenditure, you would effect a larger improvements 
"—That is tho inference 1 hope will be drawn* 

MflOfl, I a mild like >mi to develop a little tho cattle improvement policy of 
jour «ii parturient. I have got here, in the report from Mr. Aitchison, a atate* 
tmnt that the cattle of the Presidency are much uorae than the cattle in any 
nthrr Pmuden ry in India* Do you icnpt that v — No* not altogether* 

Do you f « insider that the general conditions of the cattle here are 
tali factory? — They are capable ot a gnat deal of improvement, 

K*308, Then Mr. Ait< hi son makes an exception in tho case of your two 
hm*d«, the Ongole in NVllnre and the Kangaynm in Coimbatore. Can you 
give us any idea of what propoitnm of the total cattle of the Presidency will 
he represented hy these tun hrusUr — I could not give you the figure straight 
off. 

3(W$, What is approximately the total cattle population of tho Presi- 
dency 0 - That* again, I could not give you straight off. 

htllM. la it 21 or millions — ft m something dkc 20 million*; l should 
think. 

30311, Have you any t stinmte of the total numlter of Ongole cattle? — It 
in very difficult to get the figure at the present moment. We are having an 
Ongole survey made to get that figure. 

10-112. Is the Ongole breed limited to the Nellore district and the Kangayam 
to the Coimbatore district ?— * Those are the great centres in which they are 
hied, 

1**111. That is, 2 districts out of 25 or so? — Yea* Those are the two best 
strains of cattle in this Presidency. 

10114. It is a fair inference that these cattle do not represent more than 
30 per cent, of the rota! cattle population of the Presidency? — It would be 
something like that. 

10315, One line of advaiue is to improve those two breeds? — Yes. 

10310. Is it the proposal, then, to get those two breeds accepted throughout 
all the other districts, in addition to the Xollore and Coimbatore districts?— 

s. where they will he suitable. The Ongole tattle will not do everywhere, 
Wherever wo find they thiive, our idea is to get them introduced and distri- 
buted. 

IkU 7, They are in the plains district? — Yes. 

lull 1 *. They mil nor do for paddy tracts? — No; these big, white cattle that 
you see living used in the Central Cattle farm are Ongole. 

30319. For paddy areas and hilly areas, yon must have smaller varieties? — 
Yes, the Kangayam or something similar. 

1U320. Do you regard it as your problem to raise the efficiency of the 
great mass of the cattle or to have selective breeding of these two partiafilar 
varieties?— To have selective breeding of these two particular varietfee, I 
think, would be the best plan ; the other problem, to take the whole the 

cattle, it too big. If we could have a lot more of these anil have them dfatri* 
bated over all the areas for which they are suitable, we should have gained a 
great deal, and that is what we are aiming at. 

* Popular Account of the Madras Agricultural D^artment. 
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10321. Then you have a different line of advance in your distribution of 
cross-bred bulls, say in the neighbourhood of Madras P — Yes. 

10322. I understand that your scheme of work was put before the Board 
of Agriculture last year, in 1925. Is that so ? — Yes. 

10323. And the Board of Agriculture accepted your scheme as satisfactory ? 
— Yes. 

10324, Does that represent both the schemes, cross-breeding and selective 
breeding? — The whole of our scheme worked out here was accepted by the 
Board. 

10325. Was there any opposition to the cross-breeding scheme? — I was on 
leave when the Board met ; I believe there was very little opposition, if any. 

10326. I have here their resolution. One portion of it says that the Board 
approves cordially the schemes outlined by the representatives of the Punjab 
and Madras? — Yes. 

10327. And you accept that as an approval of your distribution of cross- 
bred bulls as well as of your selection ? — Certainly. 

10328. Then, in some portions of the literature placed before us, reference is 
made to the beginning of various experiments which were then closed down 
and the various herds dispersed? — Yes. 

10329. A number of different experiments were in progress for a short 
time, and those experiments have been shut down? — Yes. 

10330. I take it that no very definite, conclusive policy has been adopted 
in the past? — Not at the very beginning. 

10331. Your results, so far recorded, are somewhat haphazard and incon- 
clusive? — May I put it this way, by reminding yon that it was only ten years 
ago that we were allowed to have a Deputy Director of Livestock to take up 
this work; before that it was done in an altogether haphazard manner. Under 
the recommendations of the Board of Agriculture we were allowed a special 
officer for this work, so that the work is quite young. 

10382. But there are no definite conclusions that you can draw from 
experiments done in previous years? — They were made in a haphazard 
manner. 

10333. Now you want to begin from the beginning and arrive at some 
definite conclusions in course of time? — Yes, and be quite sure of our facts as 
we go on. 

10334. It will take time? — A long time. 

10335. And money? — Yes. 

10336. Do you consider that there is a demand for the continuance of these 
experiments from the people who are interested in this cattle-breeding? — I do* 

10337. Do you find that your cross-bred bulls are accepted willingly by any 
section of the people? — I do; you will find a very large number of cross-bred 
bulls in Madras city, for instance ; they are rapidly replacing the Ongole breed 
as a milk herd ; many milkmen in Madras go in for them and in the Nilgiri 
Hills yon will find a very large number of cross-breds; there is a demand for 
them. 

10338. Professor Gangulee: Is there any demand from the ryots? — There is 
a demand among the milkmen in Madras, but not so much from the ryot; 
when we are dealing with cross-breds we are dealing with the milk problem 
for the urban population, 

10339. Sir Henry Lawrence: You have evolved here on the Coimbatore 
farm, Co. 205 variety of cane for distribution in Upper India; is that 
variety of a quality suitable for cultivation on land by your canals in Madras? 
— That cane is of no use to us at all in the south ; we want a thick cane, not 
a thin cane; we want a different type of cane altogether from that, 

10340. For cultivation under irrigation in South India, it is not suitable? 
—No. 

10341* You are quite certain about it? — Quite certain. 

Anfitead. 



10342, Do >u« know swathing of in dntrihttiimt in Upper India and how 
lar it i- successful | heluur that it U \ory mu restful. You understand, I 
take H, ihat the >mf,mano Antmn hero is not mine; it belongs to the (lovern- 
UMMit ot hnim. ami i* not muter mr control, so that I do not know about it in 
am *m< u detail, I atn not. of mm h\ ho interest wl in the swoosh of the otiui 
in You In rn India a oi tin*,* m n\\ oho President} ; hut 1 am ready to believe 
iron* w hat ! ha\» read and imih what 1 hnu heard from different Flint's 
that that * am* ha- been a on pi* at u <tss in North* rn India, 

lHdi:\ For uillnation in t auditions where the soil is different and win ro 
the aahr-snppl} w l*s^ pknniul - Yes; m tact it \u» deliberated hred for 
that purpose, and oam\s mud he hrul inr different localities to suit those 
iuahties That i** what U being done at this station, to breed canes to suit 
jtartu ular locality * that is *o with the work not only on sugarcane, but on 
nil other crops. 

ItKUt. Does any friction arise from a Uovernmeni of India station work- 
ing alongside your farm here.''- -None whatever; we are always very good 
ftiends, 

WM5, There is no dual control?- No. 

10313, And the work <an he carried on efficiently? — Yes. 
liUI7. A« regards rit o, you are effecting great improvements in the varie- 
ties of riee seed that >ou are distributing. Is that the main problem before 
you*" I .see in some report that only a comparatively small proportion of 
your total rieo area is transplanted; the great part is sown broadcast? — Most 
of the rice here is transplanted; we have broadcasted dee in this Presidency 
grown on rain-fed lands; we have both problems. 

3 &m Can > ou say what is the proportion of broadcast and transplanted 
rice?-— Not straight off without referring to the Season and Crap Reports or 
the Statistical Report. I am sorry I do not carry these figures in my head. 

3 0349. 1 think it was stated in one of these reports that the greatest 
improvement possible at the present moment was to reduce the seed rate of 
rice from 130 lbs. to 30 lbs, or something like that, per acreP — That is so; 
that is the *eed rate we advocate for transplanting. The usual practice Is to 
transplant in hunches of 10 to 15 seedlings; instead of that we advise them 
to plant the seedlings singly or in twos or threes, m they will then tiller better ; 
you will get just as good a yield, if not a better yield, by singly transplanting 
the seedlings instead of planting them in bunches. To do that, you must have 
a good, well-grown seedling in the nursery to begin with, and in order to get 
that you num sow* your nursery carefully. It is obvious that if you are going 
to transplant singly you do not want as many plants to the acre as you would 
if you were to put them in in bunches. You transplant the seedlings economi- 
cally, either singly, or in twos or threes, and you will get as good, if not a 
bitter crop, tfc costs you no more to do that than to transplant in bunches; 
imbed it costs loss, because you do not have to use so much seed; and the 
point of the thine is this, that the seed which you do not use for this purpose 
is available for fond purposes. 

1033* h l Fas that improvement been taken up largely? — It has been one of 
our great muccwh; it is spreading very rapidly, 

30351 , Sir G an*ta Bam: When you take upon yourself the credit of having 
raibcd the value of the produce by 2\ crores, will you please analyse this figure 
into three heads ; how much is due to increase of yield ; how much is due to 
the rise in prices, and how much is duo to the introduction of new crops, 
through the exertions of your department? Will you analyse the figures 
under these three separate heads and supply them afterwards? — I oan do tha& 

10352. Have you studied the recommendations of the Irrigation Ctemte* 
aion\ Report? — I have read them, 

10353. So far as the Madras Presidency is concerned?— Yes; httt I have 
not devoted any great study to it, because I have nothing to do With 
irrigation. 

10354. Have you studied them generally?-— I have read them. 
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10355. Have you noticed in that Report that 0*4 of an acre irrigated is* 
required per head for immunity for famine ? — -Yes. 

10356. I think the calculation is made on the basis that you provide pro- 
tection for 10 men out of every 40? — Probably. 

10357. And therefore, can you explain the reason why there have been so 
few serious famines? — Because it seems to me we are able now to deal with a 
famine. The famines after all are local ; they do not affect the whole of the 
Presidency ; what has made famines much less serious and much easier to deal 
with is that now we have railways and good transport for taking food rapidly 
from one place to another. 

10358. You mean importing from outside? — Yes, importing it from Burma* 

10359. How are they going to get the money to pay for imports? You are 
in favour of reducing v hat you call money crops. If the money crops are 
reduced and the money does not come in, how are they to import? — -May 1 
suggest to you that if T were to grow more food crops in the Presidency 
instead of money crops, when a famhie came T should have more food and 
I should not have to import it. 

10360. Dr. Ryder : Is that quite right? In a famine year, there would he 
no crops anyway unless you have a carryover of food from year to year? — 
That is not my point. Your famine is a localised famine. You have district 
A which has famine. You have district B which has no famine. You can 
bring rice to district A from district B which has no famine. If there is not 
enough rice in district B, you have to go outside, to Burma. If I could 
increase my rice in district B which has no famine you need not go to Burma 
but you could put it into district A which has famine. 

10361. Bo you store up for the future? — Not necessarily. 

10362. You do not have famine all over the Presidency at the same time* 
You have never had it? — Not over the whole Presidency. 

10363. In 1876? — That was before my time, and transport facilities have 
improved since then. 

10364. Sir Gonga Bam: Is it within your knowledge that these recommen- 
dations of the Irrigation Commission have been carried out by the Madras 
Government? — No; I cannot say. As I said, I am not on the Irrigation 
Board. 

10365. It is an allied subject of your department and therefore you ought 
to take an interest in it P — I cannot tell you what has been done. 

10366. Do you know about the financing of the hydro-electric survey?— 
Yes, I know something about it. 

10367. You have studied that? — Have you ever thought how you could use 
those falls for the betterment of the people ? — I believe we could. 

10368. In what way ? By means of hydro-electric schemes ? — I see a great 
difficulty about hydro-electric schemes. It seems to me that one of your great 
difficulties will be the enormous cost of your power lines, 

10369. Never mind the cost? — If you are not going to mind the cost, cer- 
tainly there are possibilities in hydro-electric schemes. 

10370. For what purpose? — From the agricultural point of view, pumping 
water and running gins. 

10371. I am only asking about the Agricultural Department? — Pumping 
waier. 

10372. Have you ever seen the place where your four big rivers run into 
the sea in this Presidency? — Yes. 

10373. Have yon ever observed it? — Yes. 

10874. Is there any record of how much water goes to the sea through each 
of these rivers?— I do not know. 

10375, Is that record to be found anywhere in the Madras Presidency? — I 
should not think so. 


Mr. Rudolph D. Anstead. 
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in their lather's IwMs - No. You %;uu it little school garden in which to 
encourage the children to work in, their mtt-of-whool hours, 

10402. Have you any Crown ImnK tit this Presidency, that is to say, lands 
belonging to Government ? -Yes. 

10403. What have juut? FortM kind. 

10404. Cultivable land, ( 'row n waste* Yes, < ulu\ able waste, 

10105, Hate >im ever attempted to get these lands on lease lot’ the 
students^- 1 do not know that it is su«U a sound proposition as some people 
think. The cultivable waste lands are waste betause they probably would 
only just par in n good >car ; and it you are going to ask students to iarm 
that type of land, it not * no «»it« mu t.in^ pit position. Yon have got to 
give them good land it they an to make a living. 

10400. Do you mean to say Hint all the Crown lands are had? — I do not 
say they are had, but they are not the best lands, 1 do not think if I were a 
student l slum) I pmieuirnlv win! rultnnlde we4t. U would be pietty hard 
to earn a living out ot it, espen.dly tor a young man. 

10407. Do xamt tit tars regard proximity to loreal areas as m advantage or 
it source of annoyance?- -1 am afraid 1 do not understand that question, 

10408, The cattle are liabh to la« caught while grossing and that, hath at 
thing. In some parfs they consider the proximity of land to land under f he 
Forest Department to he a souriv of annoyancer-d do not think so. 

10409. Do the Forest Department keep a reserve of l odder for famine?— 
No; they do not. 

10110. In Bombay the Government keep a large quantity of fodder ?— 1 n 
the form of hay? 

10411, Yes. You do not do it?- No. 

10412. Do you use any denatured salt as manure for coconut trees? — No. 

10413. But in Bombay they do?— 1 know. 

10414. Is that an advantage or not? What is your opinion?— I am not 
prepared to accept the Bombay results as being applicable to this Presidency. 
I am making some experiments of my own. 

10415. You are carrying out experiments? — Yes. But I would not recom- 
mend it. You will find that Bombay are among the few people In the world 
to say that it is doing good and lam not prepared to accept their results here 
without further experiment. 

10410. If the denatured salt was* cheaper (of course I am not talking about 
the composition) would you say that the owners of cattle would be willing xo 
take it and give it to the cattle? — We always give salt to our cattle, yes, 

10417. How much per head : 2 025 ., 1 ox. or how much? — T cannot tell you, 
but we always give it. 

10418, It is an advantage ?— Certainly. 

10419. But of course you buy the ordinary salt which is useful for human 
beings? — Yes. 

10420. Do you think it would be possible to mix it with a chemical so as xo 
make it unfit for human consumption and fit only for cattle? — Would not tha + 
be extraordinarily difficult? 

10421, I want to know whether that process would encourage the ryot to 
give more salt to the eattle?—- 1 fake it that it would encourage it in teat it 
would be cheaper, 

10422. Yes?— I do not see how you can denature salt in such a way that h 
cannot be used for human beings* tut will be fit only for cattle. 

10423. Can you suggest any improvement on the indigenous methods or 
storting grain?— No, I do not think so. In fact v\e are adopting the last 
method in the Paddy Breeding Station. 

10424. In the Punjab the Agricultural Department takes upon itself the 
duty of supplying pure seeds. Why should you not do that?— We do it. 

10^^ you left jt to the merchants to do it?— No, 
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104-V* Vmj haw >our own agency, or at Ica*t nomc* method of distributing 
it V —Y**> . there no oiU' dn* who d«w*s it, There ore no MndMuon. I hare to 
do it mwh\ 

0M2T, What du you menu by that* You imot have some department?— 
My own department; the Agricultural Department do it, 

0M2>, Do you sell it at hnaaitr rates or at a tittle profit!-— At bazaar rates, 

10429. And who stands the loss,-** ““There is iui loss. 

10430 Tin* cost of the staff!-— The Government, 

1< t |;il , t once planted in my village cotton trees which came from Bouih 
India, Are yon familiar uith those trees ? — There are several t>j»cs of tree 
mt ton in Booth India. 

10I32. Giving good results? --It is a very poor type of cotton. 

KM&I. Not a paying mmvns ?— It is not ; it is short stapled, 

10434. You have no frost here!-— No frost here below Ootaraumnct, 

!043*i. Yon introduce artificial manures which at best give 20 per cent, 
nitrogen* Have you ever thought of tapping nature's store, which contain* 
SC* per cent, nitrogen? — By which l presume you mean making fertilisers 
from tic* air? 

10430, Either fertilisers or any other method ? — Hydrn-eleetrieally ? 

0M37. Never mind hmv? — That matter 1ms been considered by the Board 
of Agriculture and thoroughly threshed mu ; the conclusion arrived at was 
that you cannot compete with Norway in thin country, 

KM'G, flow many times do you plough tor r/w#bt ta r— Once or perhaps twice 
with an iron plough and two to four times with the country plough. It 
depends on the land, 

10430. Do you know that the more you plough the more you tap nature's 
store of nitrogen?— That is why one ploughs at all; the whole idea of plough- 
ing is to tap nature's store. 

0M-IK The more you plough the more you are tapping it?— I do not agree. 

0*141, Have yon tried it? I do not want your mere opinion ? — It Is 
scion t i hcally n iisou ml , 

10442. According to what science?— Soil science, 

10143, \Yo have got a proverb in the Punjab according to which the more 
you plough the more you get;- — Proverbs are proverbially untrue. 

10414. \Yv do not use an ounce of fertiliser but simply by observing that 
proverb we get a production which is double yours; I will guarantee double 
your production?— As a matter of soil fertility there comes a time when there 
can be no more crop, 

KM 15. Is that supported by any science?— Certainly. 

0 M hb What is it ?— Any text book cm soil science will explain the point, 

0M 17. lh\ 11 There are one or two points which I should like to clear 
up. Is h mu the uuiver.Mil experience of mankind that they cannot inde- 
finitely increase the quantity of agricultural produce from a certain area and 
there must come a time when the increase is not proportionate to the coat it 
involves? — Yes, the law of diminishing returns comes in. 

10448. That is the answer to Sir Ganga Ham?— -Yes, 

10449. With regard to the export of manures, apart from other aspects of 
the matter and purely from the agricultural aspect, would you loofetlM f 
favour upon any measure which aims at prohibition of export or 
levy an export duty? — I would favour absolute prohibition 
and bone® and m export tax on oil-cakes; that is .I 

10450* With 'regard to crop-cutting by 

your, department or by the Revenue I>epartm 0 nt?«^ Wpsirt- 

■ merit* We have m wiffc.ybfoh to do it- • * . ... . 

10451. Then l tinderstoad that the^'m^op^uttiag are; not done 

|0r yo4?~We have not dbw them for. n " 
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10452. It is an important matter from the statistical point of view, is it 
not?— It is necessary. My position is that my present staff cannot do crop- 
cutting experiments. If I am to do it I must be given a special staff ; this I 
have asked for from time to time. The staff would not be engaged all the year 
round on that work; it only comes in certain months during harvest time; 
the rest of the time they could demonstrate. That is the proposition before 
the Government, but it has not materialised. 

10453.' Coming to another matter, I suppose yon would be in a better posi- 
tion to estimate the total agricultural production if you had staff for the pur- 
pose of such experiments?— Certainly ; my estimates would be more accurate. 

10454. Now with regard to farm accounts, could your Demonstrators com- 
pile model farm accounts and get from every taluk one or two people who 
could fill them in? — It would be very difficult to do so; when you begin to ask 
for the accounts of the cultivator he immediately grows suspicious and thinks 
you are going to have his taxes raised and therefore the returns he gives are 
not correct. If I may develop that point a little, I think a lot of the kind of 
work you are aiming at could be done by the students of the University. 
There is a chair of Economics in the University. 

10455. As a question of research? — Certainly. If graduates were given 
scholarships for this purpose they could do it very well. The cultivators are 
rather suspicious when officials ask them for their accounts; they think there 
is something behind it and they do not state the actual facts. 

10456. Professor Gangiilee: It would be necessary for people engaged on 
this research to co-operate with the Agricultural Department? — Yes. 

10457. Dr. Hydcr : You want more money for development here and more 
money for development in the central institute? — Yes. 

10458. You might have one day an Imperial Agricultural College like the 
one at Trinidad? — Possibly. 

10459. Can you suggest methods of raising additional funds for these pur- 
poses? Would you be in favour of a cess or an acreage rate? ^ Which method 
do you think would be more advantageous? — I must admit that I have 
been in favour of a cess. Sir James MacKenna was good enough to point 
out that I was probably wrong; I have not given an immense amount of 
thought to it. An acreage rate has certain advantages. Personally I was 
for the cess. 

10460. Suppose a certain amount of money is raised on the export of rice? 
—Yes. 

10461. That money is to be devoted to research on paddy; it would all go 
for the benefit of Burma; so Burma could have no grievance? — Quite. 

10462. Would you not like to have a permanent fund, that is, a certain 
amount which would always be available, rather than a fund which would he 
dependent upon the surplus available for export which might disappear j*nd 
would always vary from year to year? — Yes, I would. /, / , ,,;J 

10463. There might come a time after five or seven years when your income 
and expenditure might not balance ? — Yes, I see the point, 

10464. With regard to the sending of young Indians to foreign countries, 
I take it that you would only send such students as are likely to be useful in 
research ? — Yes. 


10465. And I take it that you would send members of your department who 
have got some practical experience ? — Yes. 

10466. Do you not think it would be better to catch bright young students, 
first class graduates of the Madras University who have received a broad , 
, training in natural science and have specialised in science, and send them 4p»‘ 
Some University or institute in a tropical country like Trinidad, rather thin 
people whose habits of mind are settled? — No, I do not agree to pat; 
'',I%^^|i^pOlrience in the department first. -I would rather not send & man 



si^#i'seven 1 or eight years’ training, so that ^ I can > b& peffeotly| 

t for the job. • 7* 1 r; / r : tjm' 


lultiT* Thin send him to England r Whauwm |i!m v m best tor the parti* 

* olar put {tost Wo hint* junt sent a man for training in puddy-ht ceding under 
ProH^M»r ftifhn: I hme stmt him to the man and not to the place, 
Hof h uostod happen*. to In m England ami K the hvM n t ognised agricultural 
station xu the nor Id ; hut it net < shim > the student may ho sent to Oermany 
»*i A morn a or whetevm the hot teaming for the job u>«!d ho had* 

llMtfek To mam the jikm^s of le-ean h, not msessunh research in paddy 
*m put tie ulat * Not miessanh tor paddy. In this pan ticuhu* case I want him 
to loam genet te* r,,*d now hex <» else ran that knowledge he at qum*d l letter than 
Mini* i PiotoHMU Biffin at Camiidge. 

Hi IBB lh mi a ftoh*nhi fbutfai rtn/yn : \ou have t cloned in you* evidence 
<o tin* to*operatmn in difh i# tit measures a hich you have minted from different 
depot t incuts * Vo**. 

10170. May I know what is the attitude ot the Hot emit Department to your 
wotk and to vom tiepin tnuHit? The Revenue Department is n depart- 
ment with ninth we very seldom tome in toneh at all. 

IMITK Is ii not the hums* depaument anti the most u* toueh with the 
i \o| population * Trm 

fMJ7*J. should you not think ol utilising tin* Revenue Department in push- 
ing your ow n objects, tor instance, m yemi piopagamla work in swing that the 
results of \om lalwu itorv work leat h tin* iyot # I do not quite see how that 
timid he done. 

HU7.1. It iim\ \n dou tins was Mipposiuu as Professor (omgulet im u- 
Moimi on Satmdas tin Ri\« title he*ptnrois ami the Tahsiidars could he 
leumttd ti mn men who have taken degtees in sour college** Another way of 
MHuring gi eater < o-operatioii and great et liiteust in .sour work from revenue 
officers is to gist* them training m agnenltme; it short training it may he, 
hut sufheniit to awaken their interest in agriculture? — That could he done; 

> es, 

ft MT i >2**14 than pet cent, ot the men working ns Tahsildars and Deputy 
i.disil In h are graduates, ami son agree that they could be given an agricul- 
tural Darning wheth would awaken their interest in agriculture, and would 
ttnpros e th* wmk ot yum clopai intent - I agree to all that in general principle* 

1017.1. Hi* sou nut tut t her think that, occupying the position he does, the 
( oilector of the district diotiid he more in touch with the uoik of your depart- 
ment than In is at pie^ent'- Tin attitude ot the Collector in a district towards 
tin sunk ot ms departin' nt makes a good deal of diflcrciue; it is very important 
that the Collin tor should hi inter* sUd in agriculture; where the Collector is 
Hiteiesteil I tun do a lot* vvhuc In is not interested 1 cannot do so much. T 
an \ oi \ happv to sn th.ti a gnat many ot the Cofleitois are e\tr< mely help- 
ful to mi 

10170. At pieMMU the Collet tor is not m any was connected with the work 
n your deportment, eveept perhaps that he officially v isits some of your ex- 
pi nine mal stations," That is so 

10177. Could not tin < m respondent* ot the Deputy Directors oi Agricui- 
I mo to headijuaiter pass through the hands of the Collector? Would not 
that ntimuiutc the Collector's interest in Agriculture? — No, I do not think so; 
J should think he would look on it as an addition to his work and a nuisance. 
It would have the eff**c t of overburdening him with work and the advantage** 
would not lie wry great. We get from the Collector in formation and help on 
all points where we require it. 

1047H. Thai is not my experience as a Collector in regard to work connected 
*ith the Police or the Forest Department? — But this is not We work; he 
cannot look with favour upon any addition to his duties; bp hie a lot ol work 
mi do m it is. * 

1047$. There must be certain duties that lie should do, and this will be one 
Ot them?— I am not in favour of adding the burdens of the Collector. , I 

IMMk $r*J tftfrftn The^Mlh^tdr ts concerned with law had ordew 

1 * * * * * 4 * 



10481, Be wan Bnhadut Itogkaouyya: Bui he is also concerned with the 
economic condition of the people. You are not in favour of compulsory edu- 
cation? — No. 

Do you know that there is a very big movement for universal compulsory 
education in the Presidency, that the District Education Councils receive 
many applications for the opening of new schools, and 15 of the Municipal 
Councils have adopted compulsory primary education as their policy? 

Mi\ Calvert; That is in the urban area? 

Bewail Bahadur Baghavayya: Yes, and in the rural areas the mmihei* of 
schools giving primary education has been increasing very rapidly* * » 

Professor Gangvlee: Do you get a sufficient number of teaeherg? % 

Bewan Bahadur That. I think? is t*be * difficulty *5 r tke* r e a 

dumber of training institutions,. and I* believe their number is being slowly 
increased. * t r 

frr The GJiaitmmu Do you notice* Dew an - Bahadur, that the witness has not 
answered your question? 

10482. The Witness: T did uot realise that it' was a question. You were 
making a statement of fact. Do you ask me whether I approve of it? Ts it 
not an argument in favour of my view ? ’ Those districts in which there 
many applications for new schools have reached the stage when there should 
be compulsory education. They come forward and ask for it j that is exactly 
what L would like; T would not use compulsion m those districts which have 
not reached that stage. The point .is they should come forward and ask for 
it when they are ready for it ; but do not compel those who have not reached 
that stege, 

10483. Bewan Bahadur Baghaoayya: Your argument is that there will be 
universal education without compulsion? — Ultimately, without compulsion. 

10484. Will that be soon? — 1 ( an not say how T soon. 

10485. 1 notice that the average size of a holding m some of the districts 
in North Arcot and South Arcot, tor instance, is below 3 acres? — Yes. 

10486. And there are 5 million pattadan in the Presidency holding among 
them 9 million acres of land, which averages less than 2 acres per patta . Do 
you not think the question of consolidating holdings, or creating economic 
holdings by the consolidation of small-sized holdings, is one which has got to be 
very seriously considered ? — 1 think* it hats. 1 think it is going to be extra- 
ordinarily difficult, but I am not opposed to doling it. ' * * 

[ ^(14^/. You are not opposed to compulsory consolidation? — I am opposed' 
tjo any form of compulsion ; I think it can onjy be .done by education and per- 
suasion. I think if you start Compulsion, you will raise seriqus , opposition' 
and you will have to abandon it w ’Esther do it voluntarily, or not ajb ajll; that 
is my opinion. ; .V. ‘V/;*; 

10488, Fiom \our expy^ience of .the wprking of the copper §p^etfes" 
in this Piesidene\, do ^o\\ flunk the co-operative societies could 'bemused 1 to 
start the movement for consolidation ? — I am sure they could } you have tim 
agency there. It is for that depaitment to do it, riotf for the* Agricultural 
Department. Tfr is a co-operative 40b. ' ‘ 

r 10489. You were complaining that r minor irrigation, works were being 
neglected? — Yes. * f , - * 

- 10490, Do you think if you ‘entrusted the restoration and repair of those 
works to non-official bodies dike the co-operative societies and village pan- 
ohayatbr, the work would bevdqne well and efficiently? — No; it would be done^ 
in some places but not in others. We come back to my old statement that 
^nne are doing good work -and some do nothing ; ‘and if we entrusted,*!** 4&\ 
them, we should not ge\ much dope. ’ * * - r 

10491. Do you not ’know lhat even now, where co-operative societies and 
village panchayats have* come Into being', 1 the^rvots undertake "he ’i?or¥ If the 
revenue officers encourage them to do so, and carry out those works much 
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4 * * ' * lf1 \ Ui *’ ** v \\w*\ unit! mIma m b«» i In * « -o - ik.nth, ih.it h mv 
? f * * * i < !nu- iik* mii«i umicst it nmkt- ilim do a lot I 

’ 1 * * d f b*% a!h 1m t *k# that n*lct* **1 ; not < ids \* i\ v\u u hut 

* ' ? dtM iM <»f* a -* pirate »dh t* ,.na h« d to i he 

* rf ^ h» a 1 * h *a tin* Rt unite B* tut tnmt t hir ihe pmpM-t, 

1 I *2 H»m' >mi math* any -yst'nMtj* i*m -tigotn it imn tin* « 4 n.ilit> *t the 
' ** H * - J auMoni « « 1 1 w 1 1 n 5 m ah? » wa-to in tins PtoMtkiu \ - Vo* not 

\ t * * ml am« y ml it, hnf u»» hat f * nuh* fit v rompU to Mm»j> in inn ditfueni 
* %% * n K *d Bn Pa ad* n v , and in that will !»** mnhnhd this *r ultn ahk w«»stt* 
Not nw^.mlv 4 • It may or may not ho. 

hd M. \ our imatu* uion i<» amfumd to h ha disttict-* Yt s hut tin -ml 
<lf * 1 hit wa-ti* would ho im puled n thus nun am. 

M P)\ Hot the ImlU oi the nth n able w juto will imt ho* -Wo Inne made 
A '**# n imh* r «ti m»i 1 annlyM^. and if you wont an anaHds oi any d* finite 

no hm o j»i ohahh go! it, 

lop*f It ma\ ho poor sod* Imt u it k -oil which can ho miniated, do yon 

not Out h a - lo <o o* 1 u*d t «>hi*n-ati«tit, not necessardv h\ -tndmtH hut hy 

*du and y nth-, dinnhl ho inuMigatt d and darted if it k nn-ihh»«* — Yes, 
tn ud\ t ton mud. and -tatittl it toiiMhlo, But m\ point that the 
wa^o laud at pit *eut out ot mhivntion u otUn out ot cult nation *m ing to the 

0 d ! - |» i lull* I *im Oat knit t hiith «i nd»nN« *u ulum- 

» 4 J dint t | u* » th« In I. k mt a iiistunhiB n ions kind ot 

kH! 

Bd *7. k not dm imn-i uhh ation of thc-e land*? really due to the fact that 
ml* nation in nut laiiml uu on -titlin'* hms and that the tutelary amount 
« i r apital is not 1 sought to the aid oi < uhnatkmr — Not in all cases. I think. 

PdfiA. But in Mime cases* — In some cases, T agree. I have no ohjiKticm 
oi haxing it in vo-iigated and started it feasible. My doubt in as to its 
tcasihilrt . 

1 1 M * <’ K line you tried to cultivate tapioca on the East Coast* as you have 
jiuui r on the West Coast w — We have grown it on the West Coast; but it 
*h not grow well on the East Coast. You will find that it needs rather rich 
hu! 

i*C*Vk On the We-t Const oi the Presidency it grows generally on poor 
suikJ* — But then what apparently is poor soil on the West Coast is not always 
poor: it >ou pat water on that soil it may he extremely rich. The difference 
in t* rtility ot the same n po of soil on the East Coast and the West Coast is 

rv largely a matter of rainfall. In Malabar you have an average of 120 
ini lies whiV on the East ('oast you have got an average ot 23 inches. If you 
take die -aim tvpe ot soil on the two coa-.tN, that on the West Coast would 
he P> i d he irnne tutiV en that «UMmut. 

iMini. I i the ( mars in the Xorth ot the Preddenev* tliere are morne large 
iii i is win h an suhju t to water-logging and submersion:' — Yes. 

1 f>* 2, k there anv srheme tor the reclamation of those areas by pumping 

* •’ * »-» .ns *, d l* u the Wi st (’oast of the Presidency *? — I believe not. 

In icgaul to the appointment of Indian officers under the Agricul- 
tural Department, I <a<mot reconcile what you told Dr. Hyder with what you 
have stated on page 31, paragraph 14, of your written reply, fn the wiitten 
staument you say : “ It is necessary in the first place to leeruit European re- 
sesu < h officers to start the work and train their own Indian assistants who can 
ultimately 1 * take their place**,” I understand that the stand you now take is, 
that yon will recruit graduates either from your own College or from the Arts 
Colleges, employ them in your own department for a time* and if they are 
promising you will send them to another country or to any expert under whom 
they can get a proper training for the work they have to do. That strikes 
at the root of your opinion expressed in the written statetn^fit that European 
officers should he recruited for research? — I fail to follow that. 

10504. In your reply you accept the policy of Indianisation* and you say 
that die way in which you would recruit your research officers is to take 
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Indians and train them for a certain time here in your department and then 
send them out to places where they can get the best advanced training? — Yes. 

10503, Then, there will be no need for your European research officers? — 
Your starting point must be the European officer, because you have not got 
enough sufficiently trained Indians, 

10506. Are not your present Indian officers, who are experts, and are doing 
leseareli woik in diftereut departments, trained alieadj? — They have been 
tiained by European officers. 

10507. Granting that, are they not capable of training the Assistants under 
them, so as to make them fit for going out for advanced training in other 
places ? — Not sufficiently well. 

10508. Your starting point in this Presidency was European officers, a big 
staff of European officers and men with pretty big names. They trained as 
Assistants these Indian officers, who have now taken their place? — I do not 
think that the Indian officers who have taken their places can train other 
Indian officers sufficiently well, I still want to send them home. The starting 
point is the European officer. 

10509. Mr. Kamat : You say you want to train Indians who can ultimately 
take the places of the Europeans. By “ ultimately,’’ what do you mean? — 
In course of time. 

10510. About how long? — I am not prepared to lay dovm any hard-and-fast 
time. If you want to know how long I think it will be before you can really 
and efficiently replace the whole of the European research workers in this 
country by Indian trained officers, trained sufficiently well, I should put the 
figure at round about 30 or 40 years. 

10511. By that time you think that an Indian may take the place of the 
Director of Agriculture? — Yes, I think so, but probably not till then. 

10512. JDewan Bahadur Raghavayya: Am I to take it that even the preli- 
minaiy training which an untrained man in your department should get in 
this country has to be given by European officers? — In research, yes; post- 
graduate and research training should, I think, at present be done by European 
officers, as far as possible ; there are exceptions, but they are very few. 

10513. Sir Ganga Ram: There is a certain amount of well irrigation in this 
Presidency ? — Quite a lot. 

10514. Is it done by bullocks or by oil engines? — It is done by both. 

10515. Gan you say how great an area they command? — -Yes; if you will 
be good enough to refer to the statistical Season and Ciop Reports, you will 
find all you want to know about it. I cannot carry all these figures in my 
head. 

10516. Is it a paying proposition to pump up water? — That entirely 
depends on the well. 

10517. Or on the nature of the crop ? — It very largely depends on the well, 
it does not pay to put up an engine and pump on a well which pumps dry in 
a few hours. If it is a good well and has a big supply of water, it will be a 
paying proposition. 

10518. To what depth do you pump? What is the depth of the wells? — 
From 30 or 40 to 60 feet ; it does not matter. 

10519. It must matter ? — Of course there is a limit to the depth from which 
jou can pump water; you can pump up to the limit to vhich your pump 
will yield water. 

10520. Is there any special kind of crop that you can grow? In Ohatter- 
ton’s book on Lift Irrigation you must have read that with well irrigation 
you can get Us. 2,000 per acre by growing certain crops. What are those 
crops? — I should like to ask him, what they are? 

10521. Have you read the book ? — Yes ; he is probably referring to sugar- 
cane, but his figure is far too high. 


Tv*’-. T> Ans tead. 



H«m « you '<*1 hi$ v <i unit sis i»t 1m*i mgs? Do >ou take borings ot tin* 
wl" Dm nig i* done b\ On Industries Department. 

lOVJ'l Whin * «o 1 4 * t the in tor motion ns to the results * You moan the 

* « in i *!♦-"- 

ItrcM tin* itiiiuh ot ib* -oil dow n to iWlU ieet v The ludu-tnes Depart - 
i ion! do ibt* Inning. 

lOVJo I lint is not nml#*» >«iif No 

lOVJo Don von toll in** rim «*«a!>sK ot the soil Indore ami alter growing 
• mil * ioj» * What chemn,il propel tics does it retain. ami whit chemutd pm- 
pi riles doe* it h»*< I »,m ti»ll >**n what food imps take out oi tin soil 

105*27 What do* * padd\ take out ot the sod i -l can give ><iu that hgun* , 
it is one ui tin* things I happen to have in me head. I will take a crop ot 
pudd> , 4t;m and grain ot 2,000 Ibv. per acre, 

ttkW, What i- it pel aiie* lbs nitrogen, to lbs. phosphoric arid, and 
27 I ha of potash 

10520. Have >on jr M , * t»4 m tiguies lot » \ e*\ i top v Not lor t u*r> eiop, but 
< »r all the important crop**. 

105HO, How mail i- it tot thnhimf I think m % \ ( lieniist would He abb* to 
iiiswi r that qm si ion, 

IUTi.11. Iloa do pm pnq if to *ephuKh all that h»s«/**- B\ manure. 

,♦ lOTfil But those peopb < mild inner use much manure, How does the 
pbor* r.\ot icplcnKh thb mu? Ot < nurse his. v<dl a No loses the same chemical 
prupttH ies 9 Ye-. * 

KVUd. flmv doe** lie repn xtt*-li 0 * He ha- got to go hack to the methods 
M doing it, which we attempted to show >uu this morning 

10551. M«> i know what other method be cun adopt except artificial 
manure J Beftet methods of cultivation, better preservation of village cattle 
manure, increase of the (‘attic immure by making synthetic farmyard manure, 
turning all hi- refuse and. ns far as possible, night-soil, into manure that can 
be handhd, and introducing artificial fertilisers. 

1051 >5 lime von got tn> returns of imports and exports of iood grains F- • 

Yt>. 

10550. i see from the papers that you export onions to Karachi and Bun- 
goon. Do jou grmv large quantities <>{ onions'* Quite n lot. 

law. One crop or two crops? — One 
“ 10558. When does it mature?- -Just about now, I think. 


10550. i will tell >uu why 1 u-k the question, In the Punjab we import a 
bug* quantity oi onions, whieh arc* (*a1lt*d Karachi onions, Wc* grow only erne 
imp ot onions in \oul and it liecutnes useless in the month ot Octobet. I 
flunk \ou might HUi-nlei the que-tion ot exporting onions to the Punjab. Do 
*uu produce* -oilmen* pntuioe-, lor \our requirements?- No. 

10510. Do \ou impost Hum- Yes. * 

1U511 Whv annot t !ie\ be grow n liere ?— Wo have not got sufficient area 
m ihK Presidency -uitahh* lot potatoes. The> will not grow on the* plains, 
viiey are grown on tin* Id IK, . o.> 

10542. fhr Ituju of l*tnlith imuh : A re not potatoes grown as a garden crop- 
- Yob, they arc grown as an irrigated garden crop, hut that hardly pays. 

10545, Sit Otmga Bum: Do you import potatoes from Italy r' — They name 
from Italy through Bombay : our biggest import comes from Bombay,* apd wt 
probably comes Irani Italy, 

10544, BttpjHjfving yon got *!v warmon* amoup^^f funds* c^ii|dlpu w$ 
% thi'eix years* pr^ra^ufeu ol research Yes^ e«wi|kp% j » m tel! me what 
amount oi money I can have, % will tell you how * propose to’spoua it. * 


. 1054*5. Could you tell m wbnf amount of money yon would like to spemd 
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10546. Wo were shown those man ellous results obtained by your depart- 
ment at tko cane brooding station. Can you tell me how much water they 
use? — That is a question which. T think, must bo referred to the people who 
are running the station, 

10547. Could you tell us what depth oi waiei they require, how many 
inches? — I am afraid 1 cannot tell yon that. 

10548. Doe.s anyone control the quantity of water they use? — The Irriga- 
tion Department control it. and they have their own wells. 

10540. Do they control it? — Yes. 

10550. Your breeding station would not be allowed to take more than is 
allotted to them? — They would have the water stopped like anybody else. 

10551. 0«ui you give me any information as to the depth of water required 
for maturing tholam and other crops, supposing the crop wore on wet land?— 
We could tell you, 

10552. Can you make out a statement of that? — Yes. 

10555. Please make a noto of that. If, by means of power created by falls, 
you could pump up water over the whole of this Presidency from the rivers, at 
«i cost not exceeding Rs. 100 per acre, would that be a good proposition? — 1 
should think it would be an excellent proposition. 

10554. Would not that appreciate the price of land? — Yes. 

10555. What is the price of dry land now ? £s it Rs. 40? — Bay, Rs. 40. 

10556. Supposing it became wet land, what would its value be? — For paddy 
land, it may go up to Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000 per acre in the deltas. 

10557. That would be the extreme limit. If ordinary dry land were con- 
verted into garden land, by how much would the price increase? — It would 
increase from Rs. 40 an acre to Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 an acre. 

10558. Dr. Hyde ) ; Have you large and perennial rivers in the Presidency, 
besides the Godavari and the Kistna — Yes, there is the Cauvery. 

10559. They are perennial rivers? — Yes; they are very big rivers. Of 
course, there is very much more water in them in the monsoon, but they are 
perennial rivers. 

10560. The Baja of Barlakimedi: You have just told us that the Telugu 
districts are not taking full advantage of this college. I think the distance is 
also a factor to be considered, is it not? — I do not think so. We have a good 
system of railways in the Presidency, and the distances are not very great. If 
you will look at the map at the end of my Administration Report, you will 
find that Coimbatore is fairly central. 

10561. In comparison with the northern parts of the Presidency is that 
so? What about the people coming down from Gan jam? — It is a little way 
from Ganjam, but it is not an enormous distance ; I do not think that is a 
factor that keeps people away. 

10562. It does in certain respects. Would you have any objection to 
having sister institutions teaching up to two years provided at different 
centres? — Up to the second year? It is a three years* University course, 
which I cannot interfere with. 

10563. They can come to your college for their final year’s course? — I do 
not think it would be possible to teach them for two years in local institutions 
and finally for one year in this college. 

10564. You might give them some sort of tuition ? — I do not think so. 

10565. There is an intermediate course up to a certain stage? — Here it is 
the final University degree course ; there is no intermediate course here. You 
cannot take the final course and get a degree until you pass your intermediate^ 
but we do not teach an intermediate course in the college; there is no agri- 
cultural intermediate course; we tried to get one, but failed; the University 
would not give it to us. 

10566. I am suggesting two more colleges for the benefit of the Northern 
Oircars and the Tinnevelly district; that is my idea. What do you think of 
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* I »* \ ' 1 *1 i* w » * „ w t * mK. ami itnii * -tl\ ut »t 

night ti* \h tut th* tew Minlmt* \u» haw; it the prop0b.il in to hate two innie 

» . 4 i m*k* *t * f d, m v v mH. 

1<»V 7 It flu* tnnds w< it m.uhibhx would nut that he the host idea ? — It 

♦ to uh* Dut to have rhm udhgos to hath JO students n year it a very 

* \j * "mw proposition. 

\i regard* demonstration farms, have you any objection to in- 
u.i«ib£ the ir uuudurr- 1 want a vuy mm h larger number at them, hut I 
mu-t hat o the **taff fur them. A Th mmi-t rotor ran only look alter a limited 
n m»h» i ; the two things shoiihl go hand in hand; if we have more demons tra- 
in ms w »* must have more Demonstrators. 

l»*V>d. Do ymt in the turn* w hit h you now have concentrate upon the 
•iujaiiuiM i reps grown m their area»r— Are you speaking ot experimental 
*♦ tmn** * 

ImYTO. Y< s -*• 1 mmentrate tm the important i rops in the area. Each 
mi m ih Meue for a d < 4 1 ite e> p<t , and has a del into programme m wink h* lore 

it. 

h*i71 1** not d* Mtm*f ration umdueied on the farm?— -Xu, you lannot 
leu onstrate on nn exptrimvntal station. 

It *572. Do you ev#r invite the enlightened ryots and landholders to the 
t at mnr “We do, hut they seldom eome; they apparently think that wo do 
mum thing on an experiment a! Mat ion which they eouid not do on their own 
laud, I hat is why we have adopted the system oi demonstrating improve* 
t e ui * on the run*/ own lands, 

loVd. in this < olh ^e. apart itoni mi ...him no and cotton why do you not 
fxpuummt upon ml— e<nk or u*unud«nnt f — We are doing that somewhere the. 
1 have sin * vptrimuual a umn d*vu»d to ground-nut, 

l*F»71. And castor and gin# lly and <o on f — We have not done that yet. 
You nr»M r< mi mU*r that this central farm ib mainly for teaching and not 

v \p< i it u ntul p n p* 'K s, 

1M*H. Tin study ot oil-set ds is veiy useful for agricultural students? — We 
an n a ♦ \penmenting, we are U aching. As far as Coimhatore farm is con- 

• pad. we hu\o a speiimen ot every crop in the Presidency as far as it can 
h* grown here. 

UWd. For i« at bin; nurpo-e-;* — For teaching purposes, so that the student 
kh ms what **uh crop In >k- like, 

1(077. Could not (Government s< holm-ships bo earmarked for differ* nt imn- 
munith-* in* hiding the depre-sul classes, in the different centres of the Presi- 
de u* \ *- 1 have two m holar-hti - lor the depr* s**ed classes in t hi - <olh go. 

Ii07". How many have yon altogetlu r? — Two for the depressed classes, 
*ia lor Mo! ammulaiis, two tor what we call poor ami deserving student 4 ?, of 
wl isnr omuumty, and ore for tin 1 1 pm student of the first year class. He 

* t s tin s hul»*rshif» lor the m\t two year-, 

1* "7*h For -nil nnaly-is lm\e you got all the necessary equipment ? — Yes. 
] 0 >n. ]>o \ou take up any eases of soil analysis on behalf of private 
applicants,*- *Yi s. 

10591. Have there been any? — A good many. 

10382. From different parts of the Presidency? — The ryot does not usually 
have his soil analysed. Most ot the work comes from the planters. We 
« harge a fee, ot course. 

10583* What is it; is it nominal? — No, it is R&. 25. 

10584. That depends on the soil? — Tt depends on the kind of analysis yon 
want made. It costs more to make a chemical than a physical analysis. 

10385. Doran Bahadur JRaghavayya: Is it not Rs, $ for a hand fide ryot? 
— Yes, he gets a discount for the ordinary analysis. But if you want a full 
chemical and physical analysis it costs Rs, 25 and the hand fide ryot gets a 
mn&mlmi paying one-fifth of the fee only. 
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1058G. The Bam of Failalhnedi; For departmental employment do you 
not reserve all the best students available in the college? — When I give 
appointments I take the best, yes. 

103S7. But the percentage ot the best is such that generally all the best 
students are taken up by the department. They are not available to private 
employers ? — You mean to say that lam competing with the private employer P 

10588. The number of men required for the department is so great that all 
the best men are taken up? — No. This January I have taken 40 students. I 
am not going to have 40 appointments next year. I may get 10 and I will be 
lucky if I get that. I should take the ten best, if that is the question you ask. 

10339. Among the students there are different grades and the best are 
taken by the department? — Naturally I take the best I can get. 

10590. Mr . Calvert; The best you can get on the pay? — Yes, on the pay. 

10591. The Baja of Parjaldmedi : For instance, if a private man requested 
you to lend the services of one of your best students on all the conditions 
enforced by the department, would you spare one** — No, I cannot. But I 
tell you what I would do and have done in a few cases. If you tell me that 
yon are going to employ a man on your estate and you would take one of the 
best students, in the next examination in June I would let you have the 
best student willing to come to you before I began to take any at all, and I 
would promise you that if you are going to give him a good job I will tell him 
that I will not give him a Government post. I have done that in one or two 
cases but the students themselves regard it as a hardship that T should do it, 

I am afraid. 

10592. Professor Gangulee: But has any landlord in this Presidency ap- 
pointed one? — There are just one or two men who have been appointed. 

10593. The Baja of Parlahimedi : Do you try to visit all parts of the Presi- 
dency yourself? — Yes, as far as possible, after attending to my administrative 
duties, I try to get out every month. 

10594. Do yon go as far as Ganjam? — I have been to Gunjam. 

10595, How long ago? — Three years ago. I cannot get round the whole* 
Presidency in one year. My administrative duties tie me very much. 

10596, You think the area is very much larger than you can cover ?— It is, 
if I have all the administrative duties to do, I cannot do both. The Direc- 
tor of Agriculture is loaded up with a tremendous lot of office work ; he sits on 
committees and has a lot of administrative work. Anything that relieved me 
of that would be welcome. 

10597. Would you not increase your Assistant Directors or Deputy Direc- 
tors to do the work of gathering information as to what is wanted in different 
parts and so on? I believe that is the reason why you tour about now? — I 
visit the districts to see that the work is being properly done. 

10598. And to gather information ?— Yes ; as I go round inspecting I also 
ascertain the requirements of a district. I go first of all to see that my depart- 
mental officers are doing their work and I try to meet as many people as 
possible, talk to them and find out what they want. I ought to be able to do 
a lot more touring, but office work keeps me very much tied to headquarters. 
Anything that would remove office work from me and let me tour I should 
welcome. 

10599. Mr. Calvert; What would you suggest?— -The only suggestion I 
have to make is a personal assistant of the standing of an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service to whom I might be allowed to delegate a lot of office work. 

10600. The Baja of Parlahimedh Do not you receive complaints from your 
Deputy Directors and Assistant Directors that they also cannot cope with the 
work because of the large area under them? — No, not so much on account of 
the area. They say that more and more office work is called for and there is 
too much office work. We now come under the pre-audit system? consequently 
there is a lot of additional correspondence about that, and they complain 
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that it take* i«h* in nrli %%t I heir Him* ami they r»nnai t rwv el »s much m they 
would wi*h. I think the ami in right in mmt chm*k 

lOtHll , Increased office work is fit** trouble *- -Yok, it has a tendency to 
xat« 

I0MW. s*m you Jeel that there should In* supplementary appoint me i» is v 
Would you welcome supplementary men ? 1 would welcome my.solt u personal 

-iHMhtaut of ,4 higher grade than the present urns i would like* an Indian 
Civil Hervtee matt who might take m or a definite part oi the oftue work. 

itttKXft, Dow* your department take lull advantage ot the iulorimition avail- 
able at tlw* rt‘Vi*nut» offices- I h<*|x» .so. 

IHHOI, When you go round you also make it a point if possible to moot tin* 
District Collector or tht* Ktdi-C<>l lector? Always. T always make it a duly 
to meet the Collector if I go to his headquarters or his vamp and it possible to 
meet the HuM ‘ollectors, 

llWdo, Ih there a standing order lor all grades ot olfhers to m«*et their 
equal* and so on ?- There is no order on tht* subject, no. 

lIHiCKi. Is then* a general understanding at least? 1 cannot speak tor 
other oifieer.s. Personally I always do it and I believe all the Direct ora ot 
Agriculture hate done it. ! know my prmulesxor did it. 

10607. Because you must admit that the re\euue officials come more it* 
contact with the ryots and they arc hound to know their requirements?- -1 
agree, mid the revenue officials me v er % \ good. When 1 want information t 
go to them ami 1 get it. I have no difficulty it hunt that. 

linns rheu on j*,* r * n*. is m-wei t question ti. I tst.« i that it t* pisi 
t general .statement when von s,jy ; * ' 'PIk* big landholders hen* do not co 
ope rat* m the cause ot ugrienltuie and mlHvatimt is always hotter in rvotwuri 
ue«s M *- It is not a geueial lemaik: it is a statement ot fact. 1 beliew , 

HKKHb 1 1 live you not come ill contact with eases in certain zamindari areas 
when* the y.u minder* are really carrying out very much letter work than the 
work done in ryotwari traits? Very seldom: 1 know of very few eases. 

10610 But sheie are cases? There are cases, yes. There are always ex- 
* option* to every rub*. In that sense if is a general remark. I see what you 
mean, ! do not mean to **iv that there no no exceptions, hut the exceptions 
arc very tew . 

lOOn. If the depuitment ioally co-operated with the landholdeis in meet- 
ing their necessities and tomphed with their requests, do you not think the 
exceptions would iuu e been % cry much more* numerous? — In what way? 

IfHlPJ. If you complied more freely with t ho requests oi Hie landholders ?»-l 
never get a request which I do not comply with if I can. The trouble is that 
I du not get such requests. That is what l mean. Most oi the landholders 
do not even live in their villages and how run 1 get in touch with them? 

100KI. Then* aio many in tin* Presidency at least who do live in their 
villages'* - Most ot them do not. They ore absentee* landlords. 

HHd 1. I suppose it is different in different districts? — It in, 

l (Milo* As regards promoting co-operative sale of produce in villages, what 
ia your opinion about making > our demonstrators take up that work also?- 
The dimamatraiors have much more work than they can manage now and l 
do not think you can add co-operation to their duties; we have already a 
department for that, 

10616. To teach the ryot the benefits of co-operation? — We do preach co- 
operation everywhere. 

10617. What arc the prospects of the best student of this college when he 
has obtained all the official qualifications possible? — In Government service? 

10618 . Yea P— -His prospects begin with the post of an Agricultural Demon- 
strator or a Farm Manager of an estate or an Assistant on the research side. 

10619. That is the highest he can reach? — That is the lowest he can atari 

with. 
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10620. What is the highest ? — Director of Agriculture, I suppose. 

10621. That requires foreign training, does it not? — There is nothing now 
under the present system that I can see to stop him from going to the top 
and becoming the Director of Agriculture. 

10622. Even without going abroad? — I see nothing to stop him at present, 
if he is good enough and brilliant enough. 

10623. Professor Gang idee : It is a question of efficiency? — He has got to 
pass the efficiency bar somewhere. The Imperial Service having now been 
converted into a Provincial Service, there is nothing between him and the 
top, 

10024. Ra<> Ihthadur Muniswami Nutjudu : As regards organic manure 
potentialities, have you conducted experiments as regards the relative merits 
of cowdung manure and synthetic manure? — 1 do not know that definite 
results are available as yet. but what happened is that we tried each side 
by side. 

10625. Do you think cowdung is the better manure? — Yes. 

10626. In preference to the other? — Cattle manure, if properly made, is the 
best of all manures; if it is only village rubbish it is not particularly good 
and artificial manure may be better. 

10627. What about penning sheep? — That is an excellent farming practice. 

1062K. Ls it better than cowdung? — I will not say that. 

10020. 8ir MacKenua : Is it not a fact that to-day the research which 

we ha\e seen in the Research Institute is being done by Indians who were 
trained under Europeans? — Yes. 

10630. And the specialist officers are Europeans? — Not all of them. 

10631. Paddy is under a European ? — Paddy is and cotton is, but sugar is 
not and millet is not. 

10632. In any case the policy is that those who are to take up work in- 
dependently ought to he sent either to England, America or Germany accord- 
ing to what work they are doing? — That is what I wish. 

10633. Would you say that method of training is better and more desirable 
than other methods? Would you say that that method of training is desir- 
able whether an Indian officer has been trained by a European or an Indian ? 
— Yes, it is still necessary. 

10634. As far as the training is concerned the present Indian staff has no 
complaint? — Certainly not. 

10635. Is it not a fact that the best scientific workers at home are always 
anxious to have the benefit of foreign research, whether in Germany, America 
or elsewhere? — Certainly. 

10636. So that sending students abroad is no reflexion on their capacity?— 
Certainly not. 

10637. Professor Gangulee: May I refer once more to your work on soil 
survey? £ think the Madras Presidency is the only Presidency which has 
carried out this work in several districts? Under whom was it carried out? — 
It was begun under Dr. Harrison. He was the first Agricultural Chemist. 
Dr. Norris followed him. Mr. Yisv anath is the present Agricultural Chemist. 

10638. You have surveyed five districts? — Five districts. 

10639. It is a big area? — Yes. 

10640. How long did it take? — We began the work in 1908. 

10641. Can you give the Commission an idea of the cost involved? — No, 

10642. You consider soil surveys are necessary for the proper guidance of 
cultivation in matters of farm practices? — Absolutely essential. 

10643, Practically throughout India ? — Yes ; once it is done, it is done for 
ever. 

10644. Did you undertake both mechanical and chemical analyses of soils? 
— Y es. 
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f» u *v ni plnt*phct*f dcDiemy I lth< rc know tin sippioMin- 

»t* ip u uty mJ pluwphutie tMimh um <1 m the Pu*ui<iny. Yon gno haum 
t n « n, * m lc * It is *\tremeh clitli« »li to got th.it hgmv. It is M>ld an bone 
and *np» r .uni m mint tonus and a hit is sold to planters, 

l 1 ** In 1 hi * age KA \<»u *ny . * Dr. Hutchinson's u<u k on tho c fleet of 

* n’phnr ha *ona on making phosphate* soluble in composts was a fundamental 
I i *bb m and is capable ot mmute development.” Their you labed the point 
tl.it it wu* i at hoi di?h« till tor you because there was no organisation tor fol- 
lowing it up. What are the impediments under the existing \vdem * — The 
po.nt I wish t «i make is this. You hate a piece oi woik like this done at Ptisa, 
Dr. HnuhuiMMi sa>s 4 * Tins is a good tiling; I wish all Protnuv* to take it 
up’* But theie is this difficulty, supposing the Director ot Agriculture or 
tho Agricultural Chemist does not agree or will not he won ied with it, what 
b nomg to he done to persuade him to do it r Does the local Dim toi sufh- 
t n ntU realise the uaponame nt the thing as he would it he had n central 
<e*gan.s.iuon wli«h was tonodeied to he a body ot expert* to ad\ be him? 
1 r -tub uss it would he ad\ antagi ou> tor them to meet and disc us* the 
matte r ; that is m\ point. 

BrtilT. Tin* central rnhbon body would impress on tho provincial officer 
tin inn essii> ot this work, it Dr. Huiihin*ou did not *un eed in doing so him* 
sell r- That is my opinion. 

Idols, The central advisory boaid would convince the prmimial worker 
is that it r — That is my personal opinion. 

10t»Pb You would not invest the retinal body with any executive powei , 
hut men ly with mhbory power? —M* rely adusoiv 

1* «*"»! t. Like yroir Boatd of Aarhultmcr — Yes. 

lUtTd. Turning to the question ot *e*d dbtnhution. am I right in con* 
finding from ymir readies that there b no otieube oigamsntion outside the 
Agricultural Department for that purpose?— 1 Time is nothing. 

You had no response whatever from the co-operative societies*-* — 
That would he too sweeping a statement. 

V'd-Vh You cannot rely too much on that source 5 ' — 1 cannot. 

BHmI. With regard to demonstration and propaganda, the succor hitherto 
obtained is not quite cm om aging, tint b to say, your effort* hate not made 
much impfv^ioii »m tin* tiuiordy oi Madras ukhafois. Do F understand you 
aright r — f do mu quite follow you. 

lMtiVi For n^d dbnibiUion y.m ,giu time b nothing except ymn 
department — Ye-. 

I (Hilik With regard to d< moi. stratum and piopaganda, F want to know 
whether 1 am light in thinking that your eHort- hate not made much ini- 

juv--ioo on the ryot, on the man wnb *»\ a* re 1 d » not ague. T think that 

b tie very man w« an gefutg 1 oh l o . 

IbodT. What about the iy»u* with large holdings - — Xo, wo arc getting 
hold < i nun with stn dl aiea*. 

The general impn -mn 1 either irom your note in regard to agri- 
cultural edu» at ion designed tor rural areas is that you do not think that any 
significant progress will he made in the near future. Of the two schools that 
you started mu* sms eed* d. So that you do not present a happy picture in 
the matter of agricultural education in rural areas?— -I am pessimistic about 
it. 

1U03FL So tho position is thb : while on the research side you have cer- 
tainly mode distinct progress, the organisation for seed distribution, educa- 
tion," demonstration and propaganda is very deficient. Am T right?— Yes, 
exactly. 

10660 . In the ease of research you feel the need of a central advisory body. 
Do you think that a similar body may be of some use in instituting better 
organisations for demonstration and propaganda and rural welfare work in 
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general i~~ 1 hml n \ t rv ddheuli and 1 do not know whether any central body 
< onld help* 

lOuVL You led the need tor a central body in respect of research? — That 
is a different body. 

IOm' 2. I want to know whether there i*» any necessity for a central body 
tor propaganda and edmationr — No. 1 can do my propaganda myself if I get 
suffu init men and money. 

lOt Aid. What are >mir views as to the possibilities of utilising the local 
bodies created by the Local >di-Go\ eminent Act such as the Local Unions, 
DM rut Boards and m*) on-' Do you look to these bodies as being of some 
assivfc/iiKe to tour departments — Wry little. 

100*4, You do not anticipate the time when these can be made very effec- 
tive bodies? — Xot tor a t cry long time, if ever. 

10005. As icgards the (pnstion oi the utilisation oi cultivable fallow land, 
which was re tens d to by Sir Ganga Ram. do you not envisage a time when 
it will have to be faced r — Undoubtedly; but settlement on such lands should 
not be dk< ted by giving students or labour colonies gram*. 

As tor difficulties, l may quote here wha c a group of Danish peasants once 
told pie: k ‘ God made the we made the land/* 

lOtUid. Mi* t'alnif; Is there a separate faculty ior agriculture in the 
University r — Xo ia< ulty, 

10007. Who draws up your curriculum? — We have what is known as a 
Board of Studies for Agriculture in the University. The Board of Studies 
ior Agriculture in the University controls the curriculum. 

10608. Who does the examinations? — The Board of Studies nominates the 
examiner*. 

10609, What is the composition of that Board? — Partly agricultural and 
partly non-agrlcultural. 

1**570. Is this Board of Studies appointed entirely from within the depart- 
ment ? — Xo, outside people also. 

10071. Is the majority from the department? — Xo, the minority. I am on 
it; the Lerturing Chemist Mr. Si van is on it, and others from the depart- 
ment. 

10072. Who is the Chairman? — The Chairman happens to be the Lecturing 
Chemist at the moment. The Board of Studies elects its own Chairman. 

10073. Do you have external examiners? — Yes; we have two kinds of 
examiners, one internal and the other external. The internal man is only 
allowed to examine in the practical work; the theoretical papers are set by 
outside men. 

10074. What do you mean by outside men?*— We borrow from the Madras 
Presidency, Mysore and Travancore. 

10675. The practical paper is set by the Lecturer?— Yes. 

10676. Does the Lecturer see the draft paper set by the outsider?— Xo; It 
was the case at one time, but that has been stopped. 

10677. Dr* Eytter: Have you not got a system of moderating papers? — 
There is a Board of Examiners, and they have to pass the examination papers. 

10678. Mr* Calvert: Are you satisfied with the control of the examination? 
-—Yes; I think it is well controlled. 

10679. Mr* Kamat: To Sir Ganga Bam, you said that boring work in this 
Presidency was under the Director of Industries ? — Yes. 

10680. Have you an Agricultural Engineer ? — Yes, we have. 

10681. Does he not understand boring? — No. 

10682, I think in Bombay the boring work is done by the Agricultural 
Engineer?— We had that system at one time; we found it did not werl mil] 
and we have transferred it back 
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IlfrhM Win* IomIv* aim ii'ipimi’iut'itt'* ni fh»* (Wmuu ot impU *t 
ib«* Vgru iilnu <>l Khgitim - At nuMMii I hat \ mst is not hik'd; I am awaiting 
ill#* upprnmmvnt <*t a Him ;us h Kugimw : at present wc hat <» not touch**#! that 
Of ohlcfll. 

Uv*"i Hat i you any Indian tun* maimlucUmng implements, like the 
knlosk.n* who inanutai tin# ploughs <»n»| auw milk* None wry lnige; t cry 
mill tmes « »* him* 

P *»*«■>. ts in i In* trainm.* of Indians, is u not a i.n t that pMomiI o» re 

# nting *t *>i Okliih* it a iclhstum on them. Indians are joints to ftngland 
and totoqm < «« mi* n»s »<n* higher tnuimm? Yes; I am glad to suy many o! 
them flo 

iM^ii And you tokl tin that it vumld take »*W or 40 yea re tor thorn to tit 
•in inches tot higher post * mk h a- that oi Dins tor oi Agriculture . that is 
ont unlit twit*/ Yes. 

10fW7. Is it t orre< i tor me to **a\ that m the adjoining State td Mysore, all 
the higher pmt* m the \gn< iihur.d Department are held h\ trained Indian***' 

Yes tom , 

|MM4, Ami with othucmy - In no opinion. no: I would not say the 
Aatno'ntrai Ihpanimnt was Hiioient. 

IMosj, \\ hat Dm Indian* Inn aspire h> k to %p*od up the pr<»eess you hate 
n< mind ** \ e*>. 

ih* t fithuitth . I think you u.*,m that Mlago may soke a very eonhi- 
derahh* \ ,*n tit the ryot’s piuMcm in nhmon tuiuttk*? — Yes, 

Hon ii ii h *da*»e lta\* you tti the pit at the dairy farm at thk 
» olhym mm **■ l u«. ah nd I *fall lm,* to ask and imd out. 

Do you ks o. ah# #her tin* making ot silage is taught at (.Mimhutort*? 

Yes; u is taught at C’onuhutore, 

HHVhtt, Then 1 may take emotion to disabuse the mind <>t a witness, who 
lam put in a note and will appear bet ore the 'Commission, on that particular 
point. Do yon think that the finished product of your college here lacks coni- 
tu tM, i sputum# alien he leaves the college S rndoubtedly ; he has no com- 
•m r ml # \pet e tu # . 

In*/*! h is has oi hack to tin* tana, thin it is a great handicap."* -1 
agree. 

HW» 4 »o, Ii h* ‘i «*s »a< k 10 the timn. lie must #»| necessity acquire omnium ini 

# spetiniM U tore h** is on his farm \ cry long*" — Yes. 

Idt >*>(», Hitt ii he goes into the piddie ^nltc, In* dm s not inquire *noh 

# om men isd experience -No. 

HHrtC Du you think that adviee on technical mutters iroiu om* who has no 
» oiutnetcial exponent e would he as palatable to the ryot urn! is us likely to Ik* 
accepted and iollmud h> the ryot a- would advice iroui one whose experience 
and knowhflqe are not im m l> Inimical hut < mnniercinliy practical as well f — 
No : Do fan * i would l»»* *er> tumh better. 

lD*ns. H oM ,ua #\# i untsidered the possibility of having a farm attached 
to the i odcge on uhn h die comiiierc ia! .side of farming would lie taught P— No; 
in* have not * on-»id# red that. 

lOOim. Would you recommend any suck thingp — I should like it, but one 
ditSouliy would la* that it would imply increasing the cost of the course to the 
student. Anything that implies increasing the actual cost of training should 
Im ruled otU, hecaiUK* the course will become too expensive for the studente. 
f would rather like it to 1 m* pant-graduate training; 1 would like to have & 
man after f had appointed him going in for '•ueli farming. Bo I make mj&&£ 
dear? I %m thinking of the large amount of increase in expenditure in- 
volved in the substitution of a four years 1 course for a three years* course. 
If we did that it would not be popular !>eeause it would increase the cost of 
education. If, on the other hand, after we have appointed a man to the 
seirice and fee is being paid by the Bfcate for Mb job, we could give him more 
training on the lines you suggest, I would like that very much. 
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jUMHl, <h* ptc * i oiisidcrabb* emphasis on commercial knowledge for 
i hr offiuis ot i!m dt*p«trun«*tti r — ] do, 

10701. \ou hiu« not told the Cuinini^sioii, so far as 3 recollect, whether 
um have any \r»i \ riling Dcumnsttalm s who are concerned with propaganda 
on some particular >nbjm. Haw* \m that system?— Do yon mean travelling 
.<11 m» r the Pros ni» no\ t 

10702. No* i lte> only trait*! round their local areas, 

11*70*1. Ate >«m im uitmg hit* the new Statutory Provincial Service as 
M*t r Not yet, 

W71M. When will you commence that?— At present we hate no orders from 
Government aa to Prm mehilistitkm. We are awaiting that. 

10705. Then* i* no part of your Service for which recruitment has been 
cnmiucw c»l * No: ne him* got the double service, the Imperial Service and 
tin Prm tin in) S**m»v* 

10700 I «itu out* >**» limleit stand my question as to whether you aro re- 
cruit top t»»r the new superior Prmincial Service?—! do not quite understand 
it ini t you tin *m by new Prm im ial Service. 

Pot 7 \ l<oi /t\*h tl« Phu mission «m mcotmt o{ the chaiges nnd dues 
U \ ted by l h< \ arums elements in the marketing organisation from the eultiva 
lot* mm aids when he is marketing his cotton. L just want to be certain 
that m tliis President v the prm lice of insisting upon the free provision of a 
inustdeiahit Mtmple hy the enltivator is not insisted upon? — No; T have not 
iduk »< to that. 

107*N Do you think agricultural slums are valuable; have they any effect^ 
upon uji a ulnn.tl luuctu * * l think they have a limited \alue in this country/ 

11*700 lla\ e uni nmstdered the possibility of insisting upon cultivators in 
a parutular aie.t glowing some approved variety ot cotton or other cron? — 
N»», ic h*,\e not dime that. 

10710 Du you know whether Mieh experiments have been made in any part 
u{ India ' Not to my knowledge. 

10711 Yon realise, f am sure, that it is impossible to obtain the full value 
I nr quality unless you have got a sufficient amount of the improved crop for 
whuh buy *t are prepared to pay m extra price? — Yes. 

IM712. lieu* urn e\er imtisuif red the *uh usability ol utfeiiag some specific 
reward to research workers for particularly successful lines of research?— 

1 have heard the suggestion made, and 1 totally disapprove of it. 

11*7 Pi You probably agm* with me that if the combined resources of tha 
<sude be applied to any one particular iaetor alFecting the ryot’s prosperity 
and wdraie, such ms. fox instam*t\ education, communications, or cultivation, 
a wry t considerable advance might be made. The obvious alternative method 
is to attempt a steady advance all along the line. Of those two methods 
which do joii fat our? — The latter. 

1071 4. You would like to see a steady advance and progress all along the 

10715. I think yon would like to giu* the Commission your opinion about 
recruitment in this Presidency for the new superior Provincial Agricultural 
Service?- 1 apologise for not understanding the question put to me earlier. 
The fault was entirely mine. The matter is in a preliminary stage in this 
Presidency, About six weeks ago I was asked by my Government in view of 
the situation to put up the necessary lists of those at present in the Provincial 
Services and of those remaining on the cadre of the old Imperial Service with 
the dates of their probable retirement and showing what our future require* 
menU will be in regard to the cadre of the new superior Provincial Service* 
and also to Indicate when the first changes due to retirements from the Eta- 
portal Service will begin to take place* 

(The. witness withdrew,) 


■* * * 






APPENDIX I. 

Export of Bones, Horns, Oil-cakes and Oil-seeds from the Madras Presidency in 1925. 
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APPENDIX II* 

Figures showing the benefits obtained from the application of 
manures in the Madras Presidency* 


I. — Viz4.gafatam District. 

Paddy. — Gteen manuie and bonemeal. 

The following results have been obtained on ryots 1 own land — 


Tear 

Area 

Cost of 
green 
manure 

Quantity of 
bonemeal 
used 

Value of 
bonemeal 

Yield 

obtained 


Acres 

Rs 

Cuts 

Rs 

lbs 

1923 . 

16 

60 

nil 


37,2i8 

1921 . 

16 

60 

4 

21 

43,624 

1925 . 

16 

GO 

7 

42 

19,200 


The yield from this land piior to the use of green leaf and bonemeal is not 
known, but judging from the adjacent lands, it must have been about .32,800 
lbs. The inci eased profit produced by the manurial treatment is about Rs. 8 
1 er acre. 

II. — Guntur District, 


Paddy. — Phosphatic manures by themselves and in conjunction with organic 

manures . 

The following results have been obtained on ryots’ own land: — 


Yiar 

Manure 

Yield per acre. 

Value of 
mauured 
crop 

Extra cost 
of eulti- 

Net 

Grain 

1 

Straw 

vation and 
manures. 

profit. 

1926 


lbs 

lbs 

Rs. A F 

Rs A . P. 

Rs A. P 

, f 

JSTo manure 

504 

2 050 


... 

... 

1 1 

3cwts super . 

2,352 

2 500 

75 0 0 

19 15 0 

55 1 0 

, 1 

No manure 

1,092 

1,500 



... 

"l 

2 cwts bonemeal 

3,832 

4,920 

39 14 0 

13 0 0 

26 14 0 

< 

Green leaf 

1 6S0 

2,500 


... 

... 

S ■< 
( 

Green leaf, 1 cwt 
super. 

2184 

2,500 

19 8 0 

6 11 0 

12 13 0 

f 

10 cart-loads cattle 
manure. 

2 000 

3,000 



... 

4 « 

10 cart-loads cattle 
manure, 1£ cwts 
bonemeal. 

2,f53 

3,000 

21 6 9 

7 2 0 i 

14 4 9 

f 

1 

10 cart-loads cattle 
manure. 

2,055 

2,500 

... 



5 1 

One bag ground-nut 
cake, 1 cwt. bone- 
meal. 

2,235 

2,500 

8 0 0 

ml 

1 

9 0 0 


Mr. Rudolph D. Anstead, 
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HI** Brm.ary District. 

ftuMn ih**a manat < , rdf-vak* , and hantmeat, with etmomi* t tans Ranting 
and an improved strain of paddy. 


Mnwii 

Manor * 

Yield of 
at Ain per 
acre. 

Extra 

cost. 

Value of j 
increased j 
crop | 

Mot 

profit 




ft*. a. r, 

Hh v I\ 

Be. i*. 

h*eal • 

I oral awl < mp broad* 
ranted. 

2 ;a* 




H. K & s» . 

Xuripioveri 

8,U4 

02 ii o 

Ho 2 o ; 

2* 12 0 

K 1* 

I)o . ! 

2 .Vis 

02 t> It 

51* H it I 

27 a o 

* o. 1 , 

s 

2 0H) 

2.1 1 0 

&» s it 

12 1 O 


Sutp/mntr . — A mitmaiuiu Sulphate and Superphosphate. 

Rh. i* It . a. v Km t v 

I -*SiiT> Local . . . 17JJi uiauihIh ol 

j&jrgory. 

Munumium hutphutn 23(5* mnuwU of ... .. 112 t 8 

and *upt rphnepbntf ja . 

iStfi , . 2M0 imumds of 

jaaruvry 

Aiumomuw sulphate 2M) lnannd* of .12 « <* 102 0 ii 3K0 0 0 

mill Mvxptfri'ho*p2iat«'' januwry. 


i V . — Madras District < C’hingleput). 
Pad d if, — thuu leaf and bonemeai , 


Y**r 

Manor a 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Value of 
manured 
crops. 

Extra cost of 
cultivation 
and manures. 

Net profit 



lbs. 

Bs. A. P. 

Hr, a. f. 

Bs, A* P. 


to leal and cattle 
manure. 

2,612 

* 

... 

... 

! 

Green leaf, 2 cwte, bone* 
meal. 

mm 

wU 

^ O 0 

Id 2 0 


Mr, Budolpk 0* Anatead 
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V. — Teichinopoly Bisteiot. 

Paddy . — Phosphatic manures. 


Year. 

Manure 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Value of 
manured 
crops. 

Extra cost of 
cultivation 
and manures. 

Net profit 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1925 


lbs 

Rs, A. p. 

Ks A. P, 

Rs. A i\ 

( 

No manure 

1,111 


i 

, . 

*1 

Green leaf and bonemeal 
84 lbs. 

3,611 

5 0 0 

25 0 0 

20 0 0 

(! 

No manure 

900 


... 

... 

s l 

Green leaf and Trielri 
phosphate 80 lbs 

1,350 

L i 0 

2*2 h 0 

18 1 0 

< 

Cattle manure . 

934 


... 

... 


Cattle manure, green leaf 
and 84 lbs. bonemcal. 

1,458 

3 2 7 

20 3 2 

23 0 ; 

t 

Cattle manure 

1,575 



... 

( 

Cattle manure, green loaf, 
84 lbs. bonemeal. 

2,435 

1 32 0 

43 0 0 

41 4 0 

< 

Neem cake 

844 



... 


Neem cake and bonemeal 
84 lbs. 

1,709 

3 4 0 

43 1 0 

40 0 0 


VJ. — West Coast Bisteiot. 
Coconuts . — Geneial Manuring. 


Cost of 

Va T ue of 

Net 

cultivation 

produce 

increase 

per tree. 

per tree. 

per tree. 

Rs. A. P. 

i 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

No manure . ... 019 

0 2 9 

0 10 

Green leaf ashes and fish . . » 0 13 4 j 

1 

2 6 0 

1 8 8 




lUT* TV 
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vu. lh»* Udlmt m\* a t.vpn tl c*l>t »imnl in E\pi*mu**nt«tl Natum — 

Baiiuilpot i I'&pomuont Motion * 

Viidity. 



, Yi.n 

[ 


i NV 




[ Tali «f 

1 «*-! 4 f ! 

I profit 




evtia \u»M 

imurnn . 

p« r 


1 ^rain 

M raw j 

! 

i 


aere 


»>- j 


j IN A i 

R* v i». 

IN A P, 

Xu'viM Nmnnw . 

Mtt** 1 

1 l,07«t j 



. 

!‘.U*V2t» 

2,roN 

2-Uh j 

t 

i 



A\mw 192 1*25 Mr* on leaf and 

5,533 

3,2*c» 

25 t« a 

o a o 

It) 9 3 

bollt m* A 1 






ZQL&-&\ 

2, M 

;t,37o 

15 i N 

0 0 0 

tl 1 8 

(wen loaf , 

3* in 

.tykft 

Is i U 

2 H II 

15 12 n 

An rave 1921*25 F»*h 

1 o.m 

l,!*W 

2u 1 1 m 

i!* tl It 

1 1 10 


VIII. — The fallowing result wa«? obtained on the Lalgudi Co-operative 
Pro ioty Demonstration Farm vith paddy: — 


Pi >*p»» k ttio uiiun.o . 


I,r a* maoniv 


i 

< ONt of 
treatment. 

Yield per 
aero 

Value of 
crop, 

Extra profit. 


B<?. A. P. 

lbs. 

Ra. A P. 

Ba. a p. 

* 

3!l 5 7 

2,595 

129 12 0 


- 

i> 1 1 

2 13 b 

103 U 5 

32 12 1 


Mr. Rudolph D. Aostead. 
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Rao Sahib M . R. RAMASWAMI SIVAN, B.A., DJP. f A.G.RX, 
I*A.S., Government Lecturing Chemist, Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore. 

* Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question L — Research.— -(a) So far ns the Madras Presidency is con- 
cerned, Research work is fairly well organised, properly administered and 
sufficiently financed. The lines, however, along which improvements may be 
effected, are indicated below; — 

(1) Organised team work between different Experts. — A greater co-ordina- 
tion of workers on different subjects in the same Province is desirable. The 
Director has insisted on such co-ordination, and the circulation of the month- 
«\ ivpuiK ones some \\ tnvi aids making one expert know something of the 
work of another. All the same, one cannot help feeling that there might be 
more free interchange of ideas, instead of following the rigorous maxim, 

4< each to mind his own business. 5 5 No interference in one’s work is suggest- 
ed, but there are several points in which one expert can easily help another. 
Each attacks agricultural problems from a different standpoint, and it is 
suggested that one knows the view-points of another. If such watertight 
compartments should vanish, periodical informal gatherings of experts would 
be useful. 

<2^ Greater co-ordination between Deputy Directors and the Experts . — 
Similarly, there must he greater co-ordination between the District Agri- 
cultural officers and the Institute Research workers. A right move was 
made when, recently, a Deputy Director of Agriculture and the Agricultural 
Chemist, were deputed to collate field experiments, and reports on the me- 
thods of conducting experiments at the Government Agricultural Stations, 

(31 Co-ordination of woil; between similar Experts of different Provinces. 
— In order that Chemists or Plant Breeders, say of one Province, may be 
conversant with the work of Chemists or Plant Breeders of another, it should 
be made possible for them to correspond frequently and without reserve. A 
scheme for achieving such an object is detailed in answer to question 4. 

(41 Continuity of Field Experiments . — Experiments, especially field ex- 
periments, should be carefully planned — as a result of consultation between 
the Scientific Expert and the District Agricultural Officer. Experiments 
once started should be kept up until definite results, positive or negative, 
have been obtained. They should not be discontinued at the pleasure of a 
new officer. This view was strongly given expression to at the Sectional 
Meeting of Agricultural Chemists held at Pusa 5 years ago. 

Several Farms were opened, apparently without much forethought and 
without definite policies, and closed down without any tangible results having 
been obtained. Instances are Bellary, Bantanahai, Sirvel, Bezwada and 
Anamalai. 

(5) Increased facilities for Study Leave for Studying in Foreign Countries . 
—Beyond the provisions of study leave already in existence, it is desirable, 
that the deputation of officers for specialised courses, either in India or 
abroad, should be on the regular programme of the Department. Now that 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State have accepted the prin- 
ciple of Indianisation of higher services, it is essential that Indian Officers 
who have done some tangible work here, should have opportunities of learn- 
ing in a larger field and having a wider outlook; otherwise, Indianisation 
might result, in the long run, in inferior work being turned out. The Indian 
state of Mysore, for instance, has been sending its young men to other coun- 
tries, on some definite plan, for some years; and a certain sum of money 
is budgeted for such deputation. Our best men should be deputed similarly, 





*tU*l tin i must im it <m jHitiittM wlm will do good to tin depart mem and 
*' *h *» * »nmu\ . and not luereh men u ho go to improve their prospect*-. When 
India m ,ue m> deputed. it may also ho a matter lor consideration. 

*hethe* . they may not be given 11 greater rale of allowance, on account oi 
he nu reaped cost of living for them in a foreign country, in addition to 
i heir luting to maintain a family in India. 

dil Minimum of Adnuuirirafi n trial fot Hcinritfu While 1 

m ah e that m*ij Miemtlit Fxptti hole is also the Head oi an office, I 
would suggest that he should he relict ed of a good portion oi hi.s administra- 
fne duties, so that he can denote mure time to research work. This aspect of 
tin* question was seriously ronsidered in Madras on several occasions, and 
taiuuis schtims were put up. The latest scheme wits flic appointment of 
a Uiiectm of the He search Institute at Coimbatore, The scheme aimed at a 
m Htial idfue ninth w *11 deal with t on e-pondem*e, stoics, «u counts i c turns, 

♦ te . and the Director would exercise a semi-control over the various Head* 

of uffu ms lucaUd heie. The proposal h »s not been accepted in it** entirety. 
prohahl> hecausc the m heme was too eosth , imolved the waste oi talent of a 
Senior KvH*,mh nun in mm-ieohniud offitc routine and interfered with the 
independent* ol B\p< rts. What I suggest is this -While each Expert 
should ha\e t oinpletc control mer Ids staff and also have a voice in the 
ii »i \ i- * I * » «*h # * ,' 4 i a \c ilwuh, * ik» » dim toi respond 

* e » p* i nidi »d n<» imi\ stores, ,K«omit> ei<.. inu\ he* -atel\ left in the hands 
oi an offitw, well \ei-ed in office tontine, say of the rank nt a Superintend - 
♦*ni of the Secretariat, or of an Accounts Officer of the Ammntnnt General's 
office*, This is not n costly scheme, and will greatly add to the efficiency oi 
Sen id die Experts-, the* output oi scientific research would then increase in 
quantum and intprme in epudity. It is oiten disconcerting to see u dihtin- 
mn* In 1 h undid ua^tin* his time* mir files oi paper which could Ik* hettoi 
d« nh with hy a n on-technical man, instead of seeing him working in lm 
Ultima tone- with hi* sleeves tucked up. 

Research workers who specially' in particular branches of learning muni 
* i l t. Ft »■ the s»Ke of an allowance of a sum of Its. 150, 

Scient du* Experts have had to relegate their research work, often times in 
the past, to tin ir assistants and .subordinates although, they wore drawing 
their main salaries as experts Whenever, hy reason of seniority, an Expert 
becomes eligible tor ar allowance, it is more economical to give him the bonofh 
of the allow am e than take him away irom his legitimate work. 

7 1 Turin inn of Staffs -It must he the first duty of the Head of each He- 
March section to irain one or more of his senior assistants to take up his 
work at a moment's notice. The training of fresh men should also ho on 
well-denned mreiully thought-out lines. A spirit of comradeship should be 
i * n d . hum,.* In -tad oi each section, nrespoelhe of pay or grade, cou- 
*w*m with him iplun*. Then* should also he a gradual transference of 
responsible weak imohing initiative and designing, reference to, and &b~ 
Htrattmg hum, literature and drafting of reports, to the more intelligent 
of the statf. 

Boutin* unit It* Mm (hr -Jit every Scientific section, the work may h< 
roughly clarified into two classes— one which requires consider able knowledge, 
oi „ at Muni aid unfhdhe. and the ether loir-isthe of tontine. TIiom 
who show aptitude for research work should be encouraged in every way, 
for example, submission of a thesis for a higher degree, while those who are 
not up to the mark in a Research section should he transferred to the Exe- 
cutive or other lines where they may find more congenial work. 

}*rorisfon fat rmiuote Mindy of Agricultural Graduates . — T know 

that Pusa affords provision f^r the admission into each section of a few 
students coming from all India* At the same time, most laboratories in the 
Provinces are so well equipped and adequately staffed that each scientific 
section can take at least two post graduate students for research work every 


tt. K. M, R. Ramaswamt fhvan. 
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viw. Ihw has Ihvii Unund for tlm in the past and it is best that 

each Province h .*lf-nrotam«l as far as possible. All that is required is a 
Government Order formally s.meUonmp; the admission of advanced students 
h*i post-graduate studj 


tim »f t unlit,, * f«i tt „rk by Be fired Officers.— One, of the 

man. n«.i-nn* »<H aimed m the past before the Public Services Commissions 
lor Indinimnuoii ».t- that the kuouletlge of these officers would remain in 
the t onntrj. ev.n alter then relirement. When an officer completes his 56th 
u*«u, he autoiiMt * «*ll\ m*}hc** He raiiv , hi his spare moment?*, wish to con- 
tinue his work alter Mwimni, mil it is nlso possible that the Head of 
the dmmitmeiP <•*»**! aim-ill ma> gi\e the sanction in special cases. 
What 1 a r*h fo uigo is, that u provision should be made for the purpose. 
These ndmsl oIltM'i*. with their *.**t experience and knowledge, would be 
fionot.*M mmIm- am! wouhi juobnhl.* guo honorary services to the depart- 
ment. In other «<>nmri<w, these retired scientists would, I believe, be recog- 
nised *h ICm^rhiis FtoUsw* and would have ready access to their old places 
>1 work. 


ilU h iMonl fit* ontmtht *d Uji irultuml Graduates into the Science 
Thorn has been a tendency in recent years to draft fresh science 
graduate* not all Honours men into the Research sections, to the exclu- 
sion f*< \piiuiltm.il nrmhmfc*. This inny he partly due to the paucity of 
umtil 1 ml U \ <r!’<u d *<* th n hut, with the larger number oi Vgricultui- 

.ti t»r«» In Hi * wlio will he turned out in future from the Agricultural College, 
the hi ruittwut «»t ginduniies in general sciences in Research sections of the 
VgriuUtw i DepaHimiu might ho discouraged. It in not pure science that 
muttm * hut u ♦ tin tpplmattmi of science to agriculture, and it is self- 
evident that* h*» a H. Sc, Ag. has learnt his sciences in their application to 
agriculture, he should He considered more useful for purposes of Agricultural 
R escort h. The ordumry science graduates have the whole world before them, 
while the Agricultural men bine only the Agricultural Department to look 
form aid to. 


{in {n A* icgaid* »c***ateb into the sciautiik* value of the indigenous 
theoiv ami tixiditinmd methods of agriculture, it may b© said that there are 
no indigenous them it* «t to speak, hut there h plenty of local tradition. 

This tradition is built up into a large number of proverbs, known all over 
the country. There are proverbs tor foretelling weather, for preparing the 
land fur different rrojw ami for sowing, planting, irrigating, harvesting, etc. 
Some of them ma> appwtr to he baaed on astrological data, but are mostly 
dimed hum *i*tr*m»>iinu*l calculation** and cannot he hghtly set aside. Borne 
* < a pii.it urn* Imo Im en made ot these proverbs, but the subject is not exhausted. 


**i <u» rid pnniMpb that agri^wttwrat enquiry, experiment md 

ieiiMUMlutinm mint take place lit chronological orders enquiries** hai# 
hw*n made for mvtih All tears in the Madras Fi^eidenoy. * Seme’iof thesis?, 
but not nth have tam tiicorjiorated in bulletins, but there tort? Be lots more 
which arc' luined in ofBctal ttqwiria and files# Much of the inforiAation was 
r\u* ftcrMmal knowledge of individual officer* and, with the death or retire- 
ment of th*** officer, the knowledge is lost. The mult is that every new 
*«flivei* lwgm% t« make hi* »»* ic lotal HHitiirieu onoe again and he. often thinks 
that he hafr learnt something new. It is desirable that Jesuits or 
onqtiirit*"- of width by itself u»ay seeptto be an insignificant fact— should 
be <odHU*l and made available for thb sueOeeding generation. * if each Wok 
depute* a Senior Agricultural DomonstraW for thb purpose for §Mmd,m 
Wilt behbte to m through the M £1®k, and probably Ute 
*!? ^bmit 
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| uit* ti'i tub umni-utml h\ thi Ctuntur ivotn »ai h\ im< u *atmi nmu with 
ft MMt tu it nuoiluttum tiuo otlun umilai n M t* It tbt lamil diMin u 
tin k n <t| h ,*n ah\a>^gunui a> uiuati l^anu 4 unjis 

It in * limit! tint baia i. .Imnu it t »Un, v if 1 jnmal tin 
h inn tim UuuL «.im\iii^ a ginm ttamuo tiap ihtoi imgutiug the 

La *1 n Haul to njimi u. in Taitjon Is tho bcliei uuxui 4 * 

liu uh»*U !»uq»Mn oi thn Iona amu* i to tlm ijiuMion n thn* — Tln» mi* 
jaaun«m nt a^n< ulutu iUjuiuh xnaiul^ ami tm.lh, on u*s<auh lha 
man * ngaaut in u'stau h uns(u< ttu ot lus pay or gi.ults should ho chat god 
w ith tin spirit nt lensmh and gno his ontiro tune to his legitimate work, 
nmt. nan l h\ npei died oifite hours* That is why he is provided with quar* 
t« n i h*s to hi*- labotatoi\. The spirit should not he u This is enough foi 
tin v.* 1 uomuM’ cm the other hand, it should he “Is this all that I can 

d* xui . m ut paldo ot doing-*'. Xot until such a spirit jueiails o\er each 
Kt i *«*n m t on and %m x tho nuluidtial niemhets ot each section, can one sac 
tint tn u a\iinum output o* wmk has been tinned out, in udmn im the 
in i * i 1 1 1 M * t \-nm i uhi i- allot all the agiicuhuuM 

J Anihuitni llnu uion,- -M\ c\pt m n * oi agin i hmal 
edu f u cvtitiiU tioiu l H ^h ulnu i jonud tin A^ximlttu.d t oil* 4* *P ■sanla- 
pt x * a mi U nt. 1 line alsi a g*nual k’sudoLi ot tl ♦ 1 -tuutiou tmm 
it* t n't* n m l^Tb 1 htu . in add. mu hn 1 « 01 1 u u 1 wdL tin A^n- 
n ii t* 4 ut ui bat u* -x ( ht< « \'M* ? u 1 list A_i iihm il Unnu*+ 

,* « ♦ «, \ „i u *» M * it \ ai 1 1 nt* 1 h *«* la * tuin «. ( m n 1 t , n gagi *1 

1 u * a d u th a U 1 u mm *1 it *.*1*1 woik to mj uidit I 

hi , 1 11 \ kiii kiu 1 u tin noiku^ot ait* s< uuiu and pirn * h 101ml 
« 1 Ih *4 » i 1 « ud u .tist tauh iuth \ mut*m 

m n 1* I uni »» uhm t nu a s*patate Mioit “ Ri\ u \» " ot ila Pio* 
git h ot A ) 1 11 m d IMutaiitm in South ludn* which, 1 tinaghl, nn*> he 
of s»tn us« t*i tin* Ki$ai (\mmussmn. 

M> long t *mm*i turn with tin <it pattmuii. e^ptc lallv m tu< hmg, make** me 
auggt^t the lolhmmg change** in the runmment of stad ami method o i in- 
atruuniu adopted ot Coimbatore. 

tl) Office! f* are specially mUh ted ha their teaching abilities and even given 
on extra allowance for teaching* m most proiesstonal institutions like the 
Foicvt, Medical and Engineering Colleges, and I take it that the teaching 
staff of the Agricultural College is good. All the same there is a general feel- 
ing prevalent that Teaching sections are inferior to Research sections, I do 
tint underrate the importance of research. Far from it, To my mind, teaching 
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lias nofc leceived the same amount of attention at the hands of Govern- 
ment, as xhe Re&earch Sections. On the other hand, the very best men must 
be drafted into the Teaching Sections, because it is the students trained at the 
college who generally form the staff of the Research and Executive branches 
of the service m future. 

(2) It is only m Madras, and all within the last 5 or 6 years, that the 
idea of putting a non-teaching man as Piincipal, has been adopted, all for 
the sake of an allowance of Rs. 150. A Mycologist, a Paddy Specialist, a 
Cotton Specialist draws his pay as a Scientific Expert, relegates scientific 
work to subordinates, and devotes a considerable portion of his time to 
loutine administrative details. Even as a Principal, he does no teaching, 
and probably know ^ little about the students and wffiat they learn. He has 
no control whatever ovei the teaching of diffeient subjects, because the staff 
who teach these different subjects are each subordinate to different inde- 
pendent experts. Doing neither his own legitimate research work nor any 
kind of teaching, the Piincipal mainly does the duties of assignment of 
quarteis, lepairs to loads and buildings, general sanitation, etc. The Prin- 
cipals of the Medical, Engmeeiing and the Presidency Colleges, for instance, 
have also administrative duties to perform, but they take up the responsibi- 
lity as well for the teaching of some subjects. 

Again, the Principals of the Agricultural Colleges in Madras in the past, 
and in the other Provinces at present, have administrative work, but still 
they are engaged hi i< gular teaching as well. The present move to appoint a 
senior reseaich officer as full-time administrative Principal, is ndt likely to solve 
problem, unless and tntil he is to do some teaching work as well. Not until 
one of the senior regular Professor of the College is Principal will teaching 
receive the attention which it should. 

(3) Instead of the teachers in the different subjects being under the con- 
trol of the different experts, all the teaching staff, including the officers of 
the Indian Agrioultuial Seiwice, should be directly under the control of the 
Principal, who must ha\e not only administrative capacity, but also a wide 
knowledge and outlook, with ability to supervise the nature of teaching im- 
parted in different subjects. 

(4) One more point, and that is to provide for periodical transfers of staff 
from the Teaching to Research sections and vice versa and also careful draft- 
ing of agricultural officers from the districts to the college staff, with a view 
to infuse fresh blood. Only then there will be a real feeling that all the 
-officers of the department form one group, instead of the present water-tight 
compartments, namely, Teaching, Research and Executive branches. Ear 
fiom the Teaching section being consideied the panah poition of the service, 
it should be considered the most important. 

(?) For the present, the College at Coimbatoie is sufficient; but with 
the development of new University areas, it is desirable that each University 
dioukl have at least one agncultural college. The number of teachers at the 
Agricultural College, Coimbatoie, is sufficient but more Demonstrators are 
needed foi practical aguculture. 

The students of the Agricultural College need further training in the eco- 
nomic side of farming. Apart from instruction in the general principles of 
Economics, the subjects of agncultural economics, marketing of farm pro- 
dr* ee, agricultural co-operation and farm accounts need special attention for 
successful framing. For advanced courses of a post-graduate . nature, there 
is also need for a whole-time officer, and the creation of a chair for Agricul- 
tural Economics is necessary, 

(ii) My recent experience in the Madras Univeisity was that the mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the Academic Council were anxious to add, to the 
Intermediate Courses m Arts, Technological studies of which agriculture 
was one. A syllabus was submitted by the Board of Studies in Agriculture 
and has been accepted. In my opinion, it is desirable and even essential, to 
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fftroui i)(f tho t«‘»« lung of Auric ulture at. an adjunct to Arts ami Scictu * 
I'OttrMH throughout the Presidcnc y. The htudents, who taka up agriculture 
im their Intermediate and High ScIhkhI courses, are not expected to lun'orne 
•iltrmKitnrnl experU. hut there is no doubt \\ hat over* that they Hill acquire 
un ajtrhiiinu.il hnu, and Unit w n very great thing indeed, hi the present 
edui ntional system which is purely of a literary character irhh also answer 
to qut Mim» k 2'A on (general Education). 


UH It I*. deMiahh that teat In* is m mi a! schools have an agricultural 
hiiiH, hut it is not always possible to get them. To my mind, the term 
t4 Agricultural Clares " covers u wide range* It may mean those who own 
latge * staten and extensive lauds oi those u hi * own small holdings, or it mav 
mean tenants or agricultural labourers* The last class is not generally ©du* 

c&iwl enough to provide teachers. The lir*si class consists oi rich men who 

would not t are to take up teachers' posts in mul areas* eym it they are 
• dm o ted, The choice ot teachers will* there! ore, he from people with small 
holdings and from tenant tanners. 

It may he stated, however, that* if 1 arming will pa> , oven the*© clanses 
will not care to accept poorly-paid teachers 1 posts in rural schools* At the 

same time, it is not to he supposed that there is a large class of people who 

are not, in one way or other, connected with land in the country. The real 
trouble is, the general disinclination to manual labour. 

On Then* has )«tmi an im reuse uf admission uuo the Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore from 'it* to i maximum ok Ml, this -seat The college has 
been built with let jure moms and la bora torus which, with a slight modifica- 
tion m the tore t it f . o’ 1 m iP .ulniit twice the nmobet. There is < 
selection out of a large number oi applicants. There m also a peculiar rule, 
obtaining «mh in tins Presidency, whereby students of Indian Biatea (com- 
prised, after all* within the Presidency) have fa pay annually an extraordi- 
latpi hue si i u H f It., as college hex* while all students from British 

districts arc admitted free, with the result that such students go in large 
numbers to Poona or Nagpur* The large number of applications indicates 
ibat thin is a demand. Why not admit more.' The only additional expen- 
diture would be a low more Demonstrators for the laboratories ami agricul- 
tural fold clashes and a better provision for teaching practical agrioultun 
Fa en at* it is, i he piovision lor practical agriculture is inadequate, rathoi 
not w ell-organ is* <1. The Central Farm must essentially be a College Farm- 
studentC prsu tienl work taking precedent e and financial considerations onljv 
of secondary importance— «ind must serve the same purposes for the teaching 
of \gnt nit are, as a laboratory is essenital for the teaching of Chemistry, 

Dm to the trunsjer oi the Cows 1 station <*! the Farm to the Deputy Direc- 
ts* oi l.titsiotl* who has liis h» adqtiai tens at Hosin. tlieic is not that touch, 
whuh the agn< uhnral -faff at the College should have with the College Dairy, 
with the r* suit that the tranujrg in Dairying- stnm)s f iu f u^cd of great im- 
prOveuemv, With the very limited equipment of Dairy ^pphVneoK,. a atudenf 
linen mu, working In turns, get dany practice more than three or four times 
during his whole < nurse. 

<**> Tim mam miMitive at* pi*nent is uj entrcr, Murvlf^viu’ the Agricultural 
Deimrtuteat, There arc u tew who iwin vvitkdhe objected going hi}<k if) the 
IahA. ** *. , * . ■ 

fri) The ptipiln art* geucrallv drawn fiom the agricultural classes. 


* r m v Viih also answer to t<ri *u* ' *„ „• 

Th* grrat difficulty of finding h,‘ld work <>t ruriou* kinds for all the 
HturienU of three olaaws, has to be wived.. A groat increase in the present 
•fill i potent i« first e«sen|ial,, both in oattfe an4 in, unpjetnenfa. .^flot^M* ai , 
tarm*t,U U «Jw» 'Sroaf^h oonsictenation, which Rooms w bo in vogue in defier 

* *... . . i m.* 1 *).«*.* .. ..a* ««» »/**,*/i ponAtmi u&A f a T U3 foT a 
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tor purposes ot admission to an Agricultural College. Such a system may 
not be possible until we have home farms, and fanners who can be expected 
to guide students and certify to their efficiency in practical agriculture; but, 
there are a number of Agricultural Stations which are scattered throughout 
the country Students coming from different districts may be asked to 
spend a specified period, say 3 months, in one of the Farms near their native 
places, where they should be made to do mechanical field operations, for at 
least 3 hours daily. 

Another alternative is, that students are sent, during portions of the 
college vacations, to specified Government Agricultural Stations to undergo 
Farm training, including the handling of implements and by changing the 
1 arm dm mg the different vacations, they may acquire varied information 
as well. This duty of training students requires a little experience on the 
part of the agricultural staff ot these I arms and most farm mana- 
gers can do this work efficiently, it will relieve the necessity of 

teaching the elements ot practical farming, the use of implements, 
tools, etc., in the Central Farm. The practical agriculture which 
may be done at Coimbatore should partly be manual work, for 

instance, cultivating their own plots and portly, the preparation of Agri- 
cultural Reports — which was a distinct feature of instruction at Saidapet. 
This last work requires good guidance at the hands of teachers, and it is 
worth while considering. The details, however, have to* he worked out care- 
fully, at a Conference of the college staff and the Deputy Directors. 

The instruction that is given in different applied sciences is mainly prac- 
tical, as it should be. It is more or less thorough, and I would not like any 
lessening in sciences. The time devoted to agriculture is one-third of the 
time table, all the other six subjects getting two-thirds; and il agriculture 
i properly taught, f do not think that any modification is necessary. 

Agriculture is a business. Tiaming at a college does not involve the 

teaching o business transactions. It is a matter for consideration whether 

B. Sc. AgV. may not suitably be given an additional year’s praGiical training, 
under the immediate charge of the Deputy Directors, the students being 
given a subsistence allowance of, say Rs. 50, during their period of training. 
Such grad nates, as show an aptitude for particular sciences, may be selected 
for training in the Research sections at the College. This system is similar 
to the training of Civil and Mechanical Engineer students in works and work- 
shops, and of medical graduates as House Surgeons. Such additional train- 
ing will give confidence to the students themselves, and to the employers as 
well, and there will also be a tendency for the more hopeful of the students to 
take to private farming. 

There have always been $wa opinions on the question whether Teaching 
and Reseaich should form one section or whether Teaching should fornj. 
separate section from Research. In my opinion, the advantages are in*, 
favour of the latter, especially if provision be made for the delivery of a cer- 
tain number of special lectures by Research officers on the progress of re- 
search work in each section. Such lectures have been given occasionally, as 
a mater of courtesy, on the request of the Heads of Teaching sections, by 
some Research officers hitherto, but it is desirable that these special lectures' 
are organised by the College Board, in consultation with the Director of 
Agriculture, and find a place on the regular time table. * * <* . . , rl\ 

‘ It is also desirable that the designation of -the Teaching staff a€ the AgfT* 
<%ltural College, Coimbatore, is changed to the ordinary nomenclature adopt- 
ed in all educational institutions, e.q.y Professors, Lecturers, Assistant Pro-* 
lessors and Demonstrators. „ " ' , V * * n 

#■ (viii) (a) There has’* recently been 'much improvement in elementary^ 
schools :on the subject 6f nature study, but the powers of observation of the 
tpachers "thomselvfes are/ in* my opinion, not yet :o£ sufficient standards flga&« 
h referred to in ansuer to question 23 General 'EduHcti^b.-*^ - *** 
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** * 1 s ho»*l pi*»M *uc t \ih 1U*ju ideas Hut \ cry j o >rly organ s<e I. 

It would app* ar that the sihcmo ot school gardens has mvivod enormous 
mtoutmu m CVyVu, ami a \\stoni ul prut*** exists, for gardens maintain' d hv 
<ml m» 1 i.*l |* JpiK a* v ull as by the schools as a whole* 

> * 1’hi to ,»i *» no mImo! hum as -mb. on there ar«* no .vrcubiuul 

4 hoos i Mopt iho-o attached to Govern incur farms: but, when Aummltuiv 
legtut to he taught t is the lTmor-u> Intermediate i*lu— e- and cUn oi 
hvh hJokj’, *, -i hool tanas should detelup on proper lines. Xo si In ml ur 
' udege ill W officially re ojidod hy Government or the Cnhersity to tern h 
• -* 11 nit 4it4\ unless ample urndnic- «iv provided tor teaching practh a l auri- 
t* Uf ore, 

" r * toi iw*-t oi the student uho lute pissed irom the Agricul- 
tural College have entered sen ieo in the Agricultural Department, in tf.o 
farher v»*ar-, they wire absorbed in the Revenue* Settlement and Vtlerinar 4 \ 
D< pertinents ami aKo in Elinor Irrigation Works. Within reient years, the 
«na id dialling agnmlniral m* n into the Co-operative Ihpnrunem wa» 
bonified, and n hertkeim uts < aUing for applications, particularly from agri- 
cultural gradual**-, \v*r* widely published; but not eve i one man has been 
* ahen into this allied deparun* ut* 

i^une t*l the reasons why agricultural students have not taken largely to 
pneote tanning may he mentioned, Tho-o are: — 

L They have found berths ready tor them so tar m the Agricultural 
Department ; hut then 1 is a limn to such recruitment. 

2. Most stmhuits have not sufficient landed property which will bring 

thun sp, h prom as a result oi agricultural improvements they 
may effect on their lauds a* will he equal to the present income 
Horn those lands phi* the salaries of their appointments. 

3, Sum * oi them are not sufficiently confident of their own capacity to 

make l arming profitable in the face of the uncertain nature of 
the Indian monsoons. The practical training suggested above 
under the last paragraph of my answer to question 2 (r it), should 
largely rectify this diffidence. 

1. Absence of lacilities and resources for private fanning can be recti- 
fied by a preferential assignment to agricultural students, of 
del or- st*-d ami other eulturablo waste lands, on favourable 
terms, supplemented by u s\ stem of advances for initial outlay, 

1 understood that such a \vstem has recently been introduced in 
the Punjab ami Travanrore. 

» Kimth'Iipc -Me*- " * d lead them to appreciate the dignity of manual 
labour, whb h is the Hr-t ,-+ep to their faking to practical farming. It may 
he mention* d that mo-t oi the students have been drawn from the middle 

f, la-st 

i | bin ** n> ju.h isinn tor advanced study of agrietiltnral students 
at ui e* in ,*i<d it *s \»»i v dt si ruble that there should he scope for post-gra- 
uuate i mils* - mi- tin -*» students.; and, us fur ns possible, each Province <ho ild 
make provision for smh study. 

nib «m! This is largely the work of Local Boards and Social 

Service organisations. Some work in this line has been done on a very small 
scale in the Coimbatore district. The labourers, for whom these schools are 
meant, are tired after their daily work and have no inclination to attend a 
regularly conducted class. There Is demand, however, amongst a good 
number of these adults in rural tracts for acquiring some knowledge, A few 
libraries of vernacular books have been started in half a dozen villages last 
year by the Coimbatore District Educational Council, and newspapers are 
sometimes read to those who care to gather, vernacular lectures on lantern 
slides are generally appreciated, whatever the subject may be. — Agriculture, 
Co-operation or Rural Hygiene. 
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Question 3. — Demonstration and Peopaganda. — The success of demon- 
stration and propaganda depends largely, if not solely, upon personality. 
Accustomed as villagers have been in the past to the tax-collecting Revenue 
Department and the awe-inspiring Police, Excise and similar departments, 
it has taken some time for them to realise that the Government can be so 
altruistic as to organise an Agricultural Department whose sole object is to 
make them more prosperous. The frequent visits of Agricultural Demon- 
strators and the distribution of villagers’ calendars have largely popularised 
the Agricultural Department, and there are even villagers who look forward 
to the next visit of the agricultural officer. Propagandist work 
has to be done in a missionary spirit and, as long as agricultural 
officers _ talk the language of the ryots, mc^e with them intimately, 
take interest in their little concerns and, in fact, enter into 
the spirit of the life of each village, to that extent, the work of 
the department will be popular. When, on the other hand, an officer halts 
most of his time in a dak bungalow and is satisfied with inspecting a field 
here and a field there as may be shown to him by the local agricultural de- 
monstrator, or is merely satisfied with the checking of stores and manure 
depots, he will not be a success. 

(h) The Demonstrators as a class are doing their work well, but it is de- 
sirable that there is more concentration of work in particular localities. It 
is not merely enough to tell a ryot to do this and to do that, but it is 
essential that the Demonstrator should remain long enough in the village 
and see it done, himself taking off his coat and joining in the labour. 

It may be pointed out that the amount of travelling allowance paid to 
agricultural subordinates is not sufficient to meet their expenses, and the 
budget grants to the Deputy Directors’ Circles will have to be increased. 
The rules may have also to be modified, so that subordinate officers may not 
be out of pocket when they go out on tour. 

Mnre Demonstrators are wanted, and arrangements may also be made for 
training a much larger number of demonstration coolies. Intelligent field 
labourers from neighbouring villages may be induced, by the payment of in- 
creased wages — they may be called village stipends — to work for a month 
or two in the nearest Agricultural Station, to observe and learn the im- 
proved methods adopted therein. 

(c) If the methods suggested by agricultural officers are suitable, the ryot 
does not require any inducement to adopt expert advice. It is not always 
the case that an improved method will bring him a return which will cover 
the expenses, and a ryot is shrewd enough to ask whether it will pay. For 
example, the application of a manure mixture suggested by me has brought 
in an average increase of 10 per cent, in the yield of paddy grain which, 
for a scientific worker, may be considered a satisfactory result. 10 per cent, 
increase, however, on a yield of 3,000 lbs. amounts to 300 lbs., while a similar 
increase on a yield of 1,500 lbs. is only 150 lbs. of grain. The former pays 
the co^t of the manure, the latter does not. 

Subject to this general proviso, the ryot is not averse to change his 
practices. It has to be remembered that he has as often something himself, 
to enlighten the Agricultural Demonstrator with. 

Since the establishment of the Agricultural Departments on their present 
basis various devices have been adopted with the view of making the ryot 
take interest in the work of the department, wdth varied degrees of success. 
Some of these may be mentioned: — 

(1) One of the most effective methods for popularising agricultural im- 
proved methods is, in my opinion, the constitution of Advisory Boards in 
typical localities, consisting of officials and non-officials belonging to the 
agricultural classes. These advisory bodies have been found useful in some Pro- 
vinces, in Ceylon and in the Indian State of Mysore but, for some reason or 
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ufliwi\ tin* Matins Agricultural Department has fought .shy of thin kind of 
***** latioii with the r>ots. Tln» M> sort* Agricultural and tixpwi mental 
Wnion is a noteworthy example ni the possibilities of co-operation hot ween 
the ryot** a ml agricultural ofheers, 

The Legislative CN«im*«I elect*. an Agricultural Advisory iVimmitieo. 

1 dti not kmm what the hinetimw of the Committee may be, hut I know that 
very few rncmherh of the Committee have cared to visit an Agricultural Kt«- 
tton or see the work which is being carried on at Coimbntore. 

(&> The system of Honorary Visiters to the Agricultural College, Coim- 
batore was introduced more than u decade ago. in the beginning, a muuII 
§a r< fitteju of these visitors came to the tolleee anti vvune some remarks in the 
visitors* book, hut the honorary visitors have now practically censed to come. 
Most honorary visitors never made men one visit during their tenure oi 
office. The \Wem m honorary visitors seems commendable, but the right 
<*ort ui men should be appointed In Government. and probable more facilities 
afforded to them to do the visiimg. 

i D It U aKu deniable that a s>su«m oi an organised, annual v ibif to 
the college b> the members oi the Legislative Council, on the imitation of 
the Mud ter. should In or rang* <1. somewhat similar to the annual visit of 
flu iioihtiuM' oi Kxjrt rine utal .station Jo the Members of Parliament 1 ended 
by the Cabinet Minister tor Agriculture. Most member* ot the Legislative 
Count il have considerable interest in land and, apart from their being bene- 
fit ed personally, they w dl give a sympathetic omndderatian to agricultural 
questions which may come up before the Council, when they actually find 
that the work ol the Agru nltimd Department is not an eye-wash. 

4/5 > Visits of actual cultivators to the Agricultural Stations have been 
arranged from time to time and it is desirable that there are more frequent 
visits. I would even suggest that tin* Government make a small provision 
to in vet the (barges incurred in looking after the comforts of those guests 
when they come to visit the Agricultural Stations. 

tip To inv imihL the department is not sufficiently advertised. It is 
generally the middle class cultivator who speedily adopts improved methods. 
At the same time, it \> essential that the indifference of the richer, and 
generally the more educated, landed classes should soon change into active 
participation in tin .utilities ot the Agricultural Department. They have 
hx «d influence and plenty ot resources, and can afford to effect improvements 
both in their own interests and tor the benefit ot their tenants. They will 
have to change a I He of domp&rntive east* in one of ceaseless effort. 

r7i The ui livings ot the department have been largely restricted to r>m* 
wari villages, and the permanently m tiled aannndary tracts art* mostly un- 
touched. ft i- durable that /.umindurs tvime more interest in their ngri- 
Miltui a! jmddtu *• f hnn tlnv have done so far. 

hfl Tf * pdlo.wie. iHC.iim* <»j som**ss m piopagambi and demonstration 
work u is given* 

* rft The introduction ot the seed drill in Tintievelly and ploughs of 
improved pattern all met* the country. 

in) Adoption of a hour seed rate and the economic transplantation 
of paddy. 

Dnl The practice of growing green manure crops. 

D» Extension of arm* adopting the application of indigenous 
ipanures like bonemenL oil-cake* and fish guano and of fertilisers 
like ammonium sulphate and sii|>er~ph<wphttte. 

1 - fr) Introduction of improved wd strains of paddy. 

(|l) Goner** ’ improvement , in cotton cultivation. \ , , h , 


ft. t* M. ft. HmtwiHwmm Hivan. 





(W/) General improvement in sugarcane cultivation and jaggery- 
making. 

(vii't) Use of spraying machines to combat cron TDests, both insects and 
fungi. 

All the above are due to the activities of the officers of the Agricultural 
Department. Much more work has yet to be done, but the problems have 
so far been tackled with care. More staff is essential. 

Faiht res : — 

Une cannot say that the ryot has yet adopted a better preservation of 
cattle manure. 

Question 4.— -Administration. — (a) The present Board of Agriculture has 
more or less outlived its usefulness, and the Central Board of Agriculture sug- 
gested by Dr. Clouston which would consist of Administrators, Ministers and 
Experts, would be most unwieldy and, in my humble opinion, would not do 
much useful business, even of an advisory character. 

The idea of a small Central Board consisting of 3 to 5 members, somewhat 
similar to the Baihvay Board, has been suggested. It has a few good points. 
When provincial autonomy has been granted to Provinces, this Central Board 
could at best only give advice, and probably high salaries will have to be paid 
to the members constituting the Board. 

Except that some of the Experts had, immediately on their arrival 20 years 
ago, some months’ training at Pusa, there was practically no allegiance of 
the Provinces to Pusa nor did the Provinces get much benefit from the Central 
Government all these years, even when Agriculture was not a Transferred 
subject. 

The idea of a Central Board of Agriculture offering advice to Local Gov- 
ernments, whether the Ministers in the Provinces -want the advice or not, will 
not be acceptable to the legislatures of the country. It would be argued 
that, starting as an advisory body, the Central Board may come to assume 
statutory powers. So far as the administration of Transferred subjects in the 
Provinces is concerned, the very fundamental principle is that these Ministers 
must learn the art of administration and, during that period, they may make 
mistakes, and it is better that they profit by their own mistakes rather than 
being counselled by an outside authority. 

There are a few questions of international concern in which the Central 
•Government may take the initiative, e.g., crop protection from outside infec- 
tion, Customs and Bail way freight on agricultural goods, etc. In some cases, 
as for instance, with regard to the International Institute of Borne, it is quite 
possible that each Province may seek to have its own representation. 

{b) The object aimed at cannot he achieved by increasing the scientific staff 
•of the Government of India. Great benefits will accrue, however, by pooling 
the services of scientific officers, and one of the methods in which this can be 
done is a-s follows and is somewhat on the lines followed by the United States 
of America. Each State in the Union has, for instance, its own staff of Che- 
mists and enjoys autonomy with full scope for tackling its own problems. At 
the same time', there is a permanent organisation called the Association of 
Agricultural Chemists, which periodically meets and publishes what are termed 
•Official Methods recognised all the world over. 

There may be one Chemist in a Province in India and, while the problems 
pertaining to his Province have to he solved by himself, on his own initiative 
o’ conjointly with the Deputy Directors, it must be recognised that he Las 
much to learn from the Agricultural Chemists of other Provinces. However 
clever he may he, as long as he does not come occasionally in contact with 
similar workers in other fields, he will run in his ow r n narrow groove and 
develop a spirit of self-sufficiency which is detrimental to progress. Until 
now, such a stagnation was partly rectified by the opportunity which officers 
had of meeting their co-workers at meetings of the Board and Sectional Con- 
ferences, or in the ease of European Officers, by coming into contact with 
workers on similar subjects whenever they go home on leave. 

B. S. M. B. Bamaswami Sivan. 
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* \ *a! uuy hu- been granted and the Murke* ate to hi* 

» 5 • 1 1 * t » « «** *n t*» make miikc prwi-ion of a pcmanen* natme 

* * Pirn .i ^ it*’ tin Expert- will he able to know what thru 
t . n «i»i4i*4 in other Rrovimo*. What T have «aid above about 

* » < »i .-ti \ i*|t|*(it’s npully to other bran* box oi re-can li A ten- 
h 4 1 » * t»u tin ni-onlo'nt i #*i »* t those research worket- t- suggo-ted 


l» Tint* ‘‘lull hi a number of tiowal A* 
mahout i> i oiMitute I tor the tollov in? brain In • 
a Ik a*h* iv" - * 


Of iation* who h shall he pci 
oi Agricultural Re-eanh, a- 


1. ( m uosts. Soil Physicists ami But teriologi-u 
li. Botanists and Plant Bieeder- 
X My.ohcisn. 

4. Kntoinnlogi-t*. 

0 LivestivL Experts, anil 
h. A arii uhural Engineer-. 

H. All offiei r- of the Indian Agnodtuial Service, offmom holding j 
amnia* to the Indian Agricultural Servile hut outside that rad re. whet ho 
appointed in India or by the Secretary oi State, on short term lontrmt or on 
long-term, and officers ot similar standing in Indian States, shall he i|Ho f»tcto 
luomhei s <>t the A— o« iathm. 

Ilf, Each A-<o>iunon ele» t ore oi their mouthers to he the Secretary 
who dial! hi the uuaener ami eo-ordn aunct offim\ He need not necessarily 
hr n? tar hod to the Central Government. 

IV. Tin duties of iln-e Boards shall it>< hide the lolloping : — 

to To one mirage < e-ordinate work iit each subject, consistent with local 

conditions, a* far as possible. 

\hi To consider and scrutinise the programmes of experts and ofter 
suggestions, 

iln the cm her \ear* the consideration of the programmes of the Experts 
in ill* Pi owiet- formed an important item on the agenda of the Board, ft 
mas chopped utter sometime, apparently because the somewhat heterogenous 
bo*l\ ui t*.« Beard did not !cel pt-tiiied m scrutinising the work of partn ulnr 
s ieMw*. One ne*»d not fight -by or led delicate over the matter oi sub- 
milling pnmtanune- to u Council of Expert*, and there need he no fear of 
m * i«i i re* e. What i- aimed at i- team work, giving help to, and obtaining 
hdp Hon , others. There i- no one niter all who cannot learr something horn 
h -tow ohi i-H 

1 To w iu« protainMe to tc-eutih work which will lead to results of 

i on*»i .. i! iponum , in prdeieme to pure academic work, 

‘l > .no _» hu ti uii< work m spewaJised lnio> of .study in different. 
Plows it- end i \ oh k official methods of experimenting, by ap- 
!»»,* ni s ruers*-. the work being done in a concerted manner, 
,a edmg at tlu same time, unnecessary duplication and over- 
lapping. 

\f * To appoint referees tor assessing research work submitted for publi- 
cation, 

t/> To toustder subje* ts as may be referred to them, from time to time, 
from Central or ProwmiaJ Governments. 

(<j\ To organise periodical conferences. 


<A% regards periodical conferences, those who have attended the two or 
three Sen tional Conferences will testify to the fact that they learnt from co- 
workers more at these Conferences than at Board Meetings, more in informal 
talk* than at these formally convened meetings, and more in that one week by 
personal touch than could be learnt by any amount of correspondence. The 
question of expense by way of travelling allowances will always crop up, but 


XL B. M. B» Ramaswami Sivan, 
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if the highly paid scientific experts have to be kept up to date, the expeiise 
must be provided for. If the Conference of special Boards be convened at 
the same place and about the same time as when the Indian Science Congi vss 
holds its sittings, there may be a saving of expense to a certain extent, because 
several officers of the department are deputed to attend the Science Congress 
•every year. This deputation has to be encouraged because, apart from their 
reading papers at the Conference, it does them — experts in applied sciences — 
a lot of good to come into occasional contact with experts in pure science.) 

Question o.-~Finance. — <a) One of the methods of financing provision fo* 
short-term credit to cultivatois, which may be suggested, is the one similar to 
what is adopted by some manure firms to help the planter. The method con- 
sists in an agent of the firm making an estimate of the probable next year’s 
outturn of crop of a coffee or a tea estate and making an advance to the 
planter to the extent of the value of that crop. The advance may he in the 
form of manures, tools and sometimes cash. The crop is pledged to the 
manure firm, and, as soon as the harvest is over, the firm either purchases die 
crop or sells it in the open market, with the knowledge and approval of the 
planter, at the proper time. 

To work a similar credit system for the benefit of the large ryot popu- 
lation will be a fairly big concern, hut, with the help of properly organised 
village panchayats and co-operative credit societies, this is possible. To be 
able to advance -the planters, the firms get necessary funds by overdrafts from 
recognised Banks. These panchayats and co-operative societies should he 
‘directly financed by a system of State Aid to Agriculture — somewhat similar 
to the State Aid to industries, recently introduced in Madras, — the panchayats 
and societies being held responsible and invested with the necessary powers 
for the granting of advances to the cultivators on the security of standing 
crops and their recovery and subsequent payment to Government. 

The pioduoe may also he stocked by these societies and sold at opportune 
moments getting the maximum advantage to the ryot, obviating the necessity 
for his being obliged to sell it on the threshing floor and therefore getting 
minimum value for his produce. 

Advances for long-term credit could be managed only by special societies* 
well financed and with proper safeguards of securities of immovable property. 

(b) The rules which govern the system of faccavi , from the period of appli- 
cation for loan, through the different stages of local enquiry by different sets 
•of officers, the sanction of the grant and the actual receipt of money, up to the 
repayment of the last instalment, are apparently so rigid, and necessarily so, 
that cultivators very often do not care to put themselves to so much trouble. 
They would rather go to a local moneylender and get a loan quickly, showing 
their property as a collateral security or mortgaging it, even though they 
may have to pay a greater rate of interest. Consistent with safety, it is worth 
-while considering whether the rules could be made less rigorous. Also when 
the Agricultural Department is better manned, it is also worth while consider- 
ing whether agricultural officers may not be entrusted with this work. Inci- 
dentally it will make the department better known and even more popular 
than it is now. 

Question 9. — Soils. — ( a ) { i ) The most urgent line for the improvement of 
soils in the Madras Presidency is the incorporation of organic matter or 
humus, to build up gradually the productive power of the exhausted soils most 
of which have reached their minimum cropping values. 

This incorpoiation ot organic matter is engaging the attention of the 
•departmental officers, and, apart from green leaves which were formerly used 
for mammal purposes, green manure crops are now regularly growui in tne 
fields and ploughed in to a large extent. A better preservation of cattle 
manure is essential. Synthetic farm yard manure has recently been taken up 
And it is expected that it will be widely adopted. 

(n) The reclamation of alkali lands is not a serious concern for this 
Presidency. 
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> Fno-im ot <oil by flood water is mostly a localised work and, 

on th* 1*1 Wi i pi** of a stitch in time*, putting up huiuis and allowing fm natural 
<h a„ ha- to be attended to, is soon as an\ small damage has been done 

tl S\oi] ati.s t» lmd of tiritkcd delta tt\e diainau*- m tie Ptnuar 
ti«o* i*t tin* Madura th-trii t have been brought under cultivation and have 
shown diMin* t m*pte\emem, as a result of the application ot tzreen leaves, 
■P m i in i"i* < p*. and muni bid mi ilu-h and tie taiting ot di*t**eiit 1 intis 

id nUls 

rJ» An a result of ten years’ woife at the Manganallur Agiicnltuial station 
m the Tnujore dtMiiot, in wimh judii ions manuring and seasonal t ultirntion 
wue laretully prat used, sunoundmg tillages have improved their hinds to a 
greater producing power, 

(ill Over a block of to acres comprising the wot lands ot the Central Farm, 
Coimbatore, the average \ tehl m paddy has mt reused irmu about 2.3*0 lbs, to 
LUfo lh>, per at re, in the tour*t* ot 13 year>, n> a xcstilr oi good cultivation 
aid tax eiul manuring. 

u » The Um i li^ti <an be done i ■* to sell such lands as far as possible to the* 
reside i In oi ihe v dlnge in open auction, Ii the artMs are t airly large and exist 
in bio ks. the vale max be advertised widely, so that people outside the village 
who wish to imest in lands may take them up. At the same time, it is worthy 
ot i oimderatimi whether these blocks ot lands may not he assigned to agnenl- 
uuat NtudentN on low rental oi on long leave. 

The method- ot r*< iamation ot lands vlihh hate gone out oi cultivation 
can he dualled unit alter an inspection ot the lands, in the light oi the reason* 
which luxe led to the abandonment ot cultivation theiein. 

QrrsrioN Ilk — F frtiusfus. — ml There is necessity tor both natural 
man tin n and artificial fertilisers in the country. Owing to the demand from 
ton mn countries, indigenous manures like bonemeal, fish manure and poonacs 
uu tompaiamely more costly at present than imported artificial fertilisers, 
i ah ulated on unit values. A judicious mixture of both kinds is often the most 
luetui. The higher tost of hsh manure is also due to a lower u catch” on the 
Malabar < <mm in recent years. 

W j h i- dtsirabie to have a Fertiliser Act in which the analysis of manu- 
rial ingredients is guaranteed. In some ease* as in fish manure, adulteration 
is i «»t necessarily fraudulent, hut is alien tins' to the defective system ot drying 
fish in tin* sanely mm (kmcIi. 

Popularisation ot new mamue> can be effected hx dcmonstiation m 
si h nil deiuoi sttatnm plots on i vats' lands and hx intensive propaganda. 

d There h ts been a < aiisiderahh* in<ie«w* in tin* use* ol manures in most 
cm th» d« It soils »»♦ to Pie-ubncv, espcc jallv Tan lore The planters have* 

, *,*\s ), i tie Ii j,t*t pun 1 tsei's. 

♦ ' Paia-i manure an muullx not required lor the soils ot Madras 
Pie epha’es n? the ton/* ol super, bonemmil mid flour phosphate* have been 
tan !\ well mvestig.aed and, w ith the supply of nitrogenous manures or green 
manures, there is an increase in crop production, especially in tin* yield ot 
yam. Most ot the work on phosphates 1ms been done with regard to paddy. 
As regards sulphate ot ammonia, it has been found a suitable, and at present 
r cheap, nitrogenous manure tor paddy and sugarcane. 

{/) The practice ot using cow dung ib fuel nun be said to be on the dccrcfthe. 
Tt is only when forest wood is made cheaply available that the use o: cwrdu! ig 
m iuel wdll further decrease. 

Question 22. — Co-o*»erai:io>?. — (b) (Wit From the successful results obtain- 
ed hy the Lalgudi Co-operative Agricultural Society’s farm in the* 
Triehinopoly district, 1 consider that it is desirable to extend the system. 
This Society leased out, on usual terms, 10 acres of paddy land in a block, from 
mvwml ryots, and began to cultivate the same according to the advice of the 
Agricultural officers. The area is under the direct supervision of the- 
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local Agricultural Demonstrator who has to obtain the necessary funds from 
the Secretary of the society who in his turn, is asked to maintain accounts in 
proper form. The members meet occasionally and go round the farm. ^ After 
payment of the lease amounts in kind and after deducting all cultivation 
charges, there was a net profit of Rs. 300 amounting to Rs. 30 per acre last 
year. This small demonstration farm has created great interest amongst 
neighbouring villages and people are always welcome. There are venlacufoi 
labels stuck up m each field which explain the nature of treatment or improve- 
ment, and an illiterate cooly was able to explain to me what was being done 
in that area. Jt has great educational value amongst the cultivators. 

( h ) (is) An Agricultural-Industrial Co-operative Manure Society was 
started with flourish of trumpets, at Shiyali in the Tanjore district, with ver^ 
indefinite ideas and no knowledge of business and ended as a. complete failure. 
When there are a number of small Indian-managed bone crushing factories 
which are working profitably for years, for instance the one at Kadambur in 
Tinnevelly district, the only reason that can be assigned for the failure of the 
Shiyali Society is lack of business methods. With a borrowed capital of 
Rs. 30,000 and a share capital of Rs. 19,000 machinery were obtained at enor- 
mous cost at the time of the War. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
conceived the idea, the Industrial Engineer designed and purchased the 
machinery, and the m'nasdars were asked to run the manure works. The 
society has now gone into liquidation after causing complete loss to the share- 
holders and considerable loss to the Bank which lent the money. With care- 
ful management and a little forethought, this should have turned out a profit- 
able concern. The failure of the society has given a set-back to the starting 
of similar undertakings in the district. 

Question 23. — General Education. — (a) The present system of education 
is mostly of a literary character. The brain is more rapidly developed than 
the hands and eyes which have not been trained to the same extent. Educa- 
tion, as it imparted in schools and colleges, is more oi less routine, what- 
ever may be the theoretical methods advocated in training institutions. The 
object oi education is to prepare the pupils and students for examinations, and 
the nature of public examinations is such that a student can afford to waste 
11 months in the year and cram in one month and pass equally well with one 
who has been applying himself to his studies throughout the course. There 
is no stimulus for thinking and no incentive for developing powers of observa- 
tion. There has been going on a great agitation in recent years amongst 
educational experts against this one-sided education, and one of the methods 
suggested is to tack on technologiealstudies, including Agriculture, to schools 
and colleges in all stages of education. 

What is wanted is to make educated classes appreciate the dignity of labour 
and get them to realise that the acquirement of a certain amount of literary 
education is not inconsistent with the doing of some manual work. On the 
other hand, an educated man must learn to do it better. With the diminished 
prospects of employment in the country for these literary — educated classes, 
they will soon have to get accustomed to manual labour, and I consider that 
it will be the first step and a new era for agricultural efficiency. 

The remarks I have made above apply to all stages of education, collegiate, 
secondary and elementary, but more pointedly to the first two. The child, b> 
nature, enjoys doing manual work with its tiny hands and, if only he gets a 
competent teacher, he will continue to relish manual work all his life. The 
Scout movement which is now rapidly spreading in the country is an illus* 
iration to show that young boys are not averse to manual work 

(h) (i) The only possible method whereby rural education may be improved 
on the desired lines is to have more efficient teachers — teachers who can use 
their hands and eyes and who can show their pupils how to use them effee 
tively. Let me illustrate my remarks by quoting some figures from the last 
Report of the District Educational Council of Coimbatore. During the year 
1925-26 there were 1,617 elementary schools for boys and 2,250 teachers. Of 
these, 39 were secondary trained and 33 secondary untrained teachers; there 
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wire *>n \ uhcr thmentarv tranced um< lnus ami lo* higher elennuury \v\- 
?i , it * *t u hiis while the hvwcr elementary trained were TV> and 

*' 9 «» t* » U * man nMti.Himd leathers were t , 4 * 02 . Ftu in other word". 1 .757 

* if mi 2 Jin »*,»hu- had n \er read beyond the *owu* « lem mat > nMm'. and 

« *i«» d ot thtm wire untrained a% well. The tern hers m tium Milages 

u‘i»n i mi maud iospo*i Pur are they sufficiently paid lor men "ubMMoiue, 
a? d m th* tu an* narmd and have families to maintain. Is it possible 
u\ ti am tin tu*un pemun nt agriculture with teachers <>t the ahme t\pe- 

\\u r ail what is laugh* at present in most schools is a little leading, writ- 
ng a id , mlmutu. aid tin re is possibly no scope tor regular nature study, 
mmi duel J j * Ikit subpit may he mt hided lor depart mt utai reasons m the 

* irw table 

i » rheie is a gr» at demaiut for education in rural area» as may be 
judged trom the bige nutuhtr ot applications sent by them* villa m rs to the 
DisUut Hdui.inonai Cimnnl for the opening ot* new schools. 4 ’on pulsory 
tleimutan «d nation ha* b**»n mmtduetd into six Mum ipaime* ot tin dis- 
trut ot (Amuhatnro, 4 U»n boys out ot a population oi m bool-ji<tng age 
at muiit i ol to 13 hate attended schools in 1925-2(1. working out to a per- 
f ntage ot while the mu responding figures for bo.\s in the rural areas of 
the rhstru t me ,'h\P44; 1 <"1 and 21 per cent, respectively. 

Til n iiimo pupih of school-going age will attend schools, it there is tule- 
qui f * pioMsooi, is Min i rum the Ugur*s tor girls' schools, although there is 
no nii«pn!sjtrt jor girls to attend <» hnoK* 4,523 girls out of 10.109 girlf* of 
si hool-Koiug age » H pir » cm. ha\e attended schools in Municipalities, 
*ihtU ouK *> pu* *em, ot iin girls ot ^bool-going age have attended in rural 
an as. 

In mv opunon education up to the elementary standard must he made 
uunpuisoiv both in towns and villages. It will add to the efficiency of the 
not » la -i s, 

• i m H.e chbu reason why there is a small proportion of boys in rural 
runary m b««oU in tin* higher classes is that they can earn some wages for the 
latudy or do sumo work on their fathers’ lands. It may also he due to in- 
ability to pay the m hool tees for the higher class; and if a boy cannot do much 
manual labour, ho t an at least attend to the grazing of cattle and hheep or 
m are t row - m a held of ripened thuhun* 

ytFsTiox Hi , — At I R vt me. Cvpit \l. — ui) Men of capital are often business 
men who will invest capital in concerns which will bring them largest profits. 
Tim "tna nt in hanks is the general practice. There are. however, men of 
ua a - On ate pane lor the "t< urity of property than tor the earning of a 
atger nt n-r, and most poop’* in the muntry who have earned money in 
1 N »♦ . *■ i ’.s ui hie, wph *u, and a< rually do. invest in landed pioperty, Tt 
- o* -u i u* it « marer ot ♦ uurpipe with them, but a question of safe invest- 
r<< f or *’u r * hiMi* u. 0*u* may sell his land to meet the cost of education 

* i a -on i u* as soon as the -on begins to earn, the one ambition of the family 
*s tu must tl •* -a* , g* in landed property, 

M 1 he ta tors width ieju! to discourage owners of agricultural lands from 
i am mg out improvements are: — 

til General inertia and a disinclination to take trouble; and agriculture 
is a business which involves trouble and constant attention. 

(2) A general sen^e of contentment, as long as sufficient income is 
received for the ordinary requirements of the family, 

<dj Several owners of lands are absentee landlords, who have either 
leased out their lands for fixed yearly payments in cash or kind, 
or who have entrusted their lands to ill-paid local agents, who 
often fight shy of, and even resent, any outside interference, like 
the preachings of an Agricultural Demonstrator. 

Want of definite knowledge about the possibilities of help from the 
officers of the Agricultural Department. 
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(5) Want of funds to purchase the improved implements or the manures 

recommended. 

(6) Want of facilities of cattle and labour. 

(7) Lastly a certain amount of want of confidence m the preachings or 

the Agricultural Demonstrator, as there are still people who con- 
sider that the departmental officers are more theoretical than 
practical ? and who are also sceptical about the results of experi- 
ments said to have been achieved in Government Agricultural 
Stations. 


R. S. M, R. Ramaswami Siva* 



Ora! Evidence. 

UCIh f J * *h)nu*tu‘ R,io Sahib Rumaswami Sivun. >on aie m the 
In*) . si A^nmltural Sei \ic* Vos. 

UCir. You an the fhn eminent Lecturing ChemLt in the Agricultural 
if*** . T i ’minhuuirt Yt 

Bnl". You li.no it good enough to pm in a very cnreiull> prepared 
note mi a it at >«»u w i-h to U\ Mure the C<mnni"siuu. and my colksigm * and 
I «ie cn«tti% n^ligul to utu for that. Do you wwh to make any statement 
n i mphtn a. sou * * \mtr n*>te .it this *taeo. or shall wo prncetd at <n oo to 
U»h - tuas and amwir- Ma> l say am thing that l luue l.o* to "A> , at die end' 

1**7 1 .Most «<*rt<iinly. Would von plea-e lot the Commission have a short 
an mint «>t \mn* own training and previous posts** — 1 passed out ot the Agri- 
MiHnrnl Cnlh *o, S.udupit, sn Ispib taking the Diploma in Agriculture, first* 
m ov < hiss ot Us student", 1 posted the B.A. examination in Chemistry as a 
prnati utndidnte, tiding the know lodge which f had learnt at Saida pet for 
pacing iiiv C hemistrv B.A. 1 use employed as Farm Bailiff at the Said a pet 
farm, <» t th< t<i"t si\ years ot mv sorv it e. Later, f was emphned as si Lecturer 
at the Agrn ultural C» diene at Saidapet, and latterly, from 1U0S up to date, at 
Cuimbaton . During this period, tor three years, I was Lecturer in Chemistry 
at the Engineering Co } hge, Madras, Tombing applied iheiuistry to tin Senior 
Engineer students ot the B. E, elasses. Starting with my know ledge of 
chemistry acquired from Mr, Keess, who was the Professor of Chemistry at 
Saidapet, 1 had laboratory training under Dr. Lehmann, who was the Agri- 
« nlturM ( hemist to the (internment ot Mysore, l>r. Van Ce\zel, Chemical 
Examiner to the (tovirimum m Madras, and, tor a tittle while, under 
Dr, Wilson, who wa% Protestor ot Chemistry at the Presidency College, Madras, 

1 also hud some training at the hands ot Dr. Leather, and a little from 
t» »* * o \ Wm nd \.iu,<ltiuul t hemist to tin Unveunuem ok 

Didia in the old days, I had been lecturing in the earlier days on geology, 
meteorology and physiography. I was teaching agriculture for some time, 
hut tor mi-r i?5 years, 1 have been practically connected with the teaching of 
* neniMry, im rgume, organic and agricultural, both theoretical and practi- 
< ul, i haw been connected with a little journalistic work as Editor, for 
three or tour \ear^. of the Jan t tail f*f the Madras Agricultural Student*' 
Ciiom, and I hate been in fairly close touch with agricultural movements in 
the t ouuny, 1 lune .mended -ev« ral Science Congresses, and am one of the 
BeP roes iur the Agricultural Section thereof. I presided, in the absence of 
Sir Dunga Ham. who should have presided on that occasion, at one of tin* 
nmtmgs ot the Agrituhnrul Section ok the Indian Science Congress, when 1 
r# ad a sjuull pap* r on the s<ope and limitations of agricultural rescan h. 
M> ibut work has been te.uhing, and, whatever time and leisure I could 
d»ont* to n^.trrh work, i have done more as a hobby than because ] was 
a* ad to de ei > thing hi That line. Om ot the subjects on which T have done 
a , ii ,uii*oi it ot restart ft work wa- oil the question ot the phosphate problem 
id sicniiH!' India nkoir uhnh I have read a number ot papers, published a 
nut *ht r »ii huibi*n- and pamphlets, ami recently published a memoir on the 
mJjsariou ot iiaix* ral phosphate as a manure for the paddy lands of Tanjore, 
I a* ted, as * ir!\ n- Ibltb as Agricultural Chemist; 1 relieved Dr* Harrison 
hi BBT and had ofth lated as Agricultural Chemist. Madras, of and on, for two 
and a half years, before I was appointed to the Indian Agricultural Service, 
I may say l am an Agricultural Chemist by profession and a Lecturing 
Chemist by designation. The expression ** Lecturing Chemist 11 is rather a 
new* thing. Ii looks as though it were coined particularly to describe some 
ot us. In other colleges, we would lie called Professors of Chemistry or some- 
thing like that. I am afraid that the designation “ Lecturing Chemist ” looks 
as though I am not a real Agricultural Chemist, hut I consider that I am 
really an Agricultural Chemist by profession. When I retire a few months 
hem f\ 1 propose to make agricultural chemistry a means of getting on in the 
world, probably putting up a board as ** Consulting Agricultural Chemist.” 
I have moved very intimately amongst the ryot classes. During these years, 
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when I was doing the phosphate work, I came into very intimate contact 
with the ryots, and I know generally, a»s much as an official can know, their 
difficulties and their limitations. 

10720, You have been in touch with those who have been carrying on 
research work, although you have not been, as you say, free to devote yourself 
to it to the extent that you would have liked? — Because, all the time I was 
put in charge of teaching. They said “ You are very clever at teaching ” and 
I was put to teaching. 

10721. May I question you for a moment on your note as printed and put 
before the Commission? With regard to question 1 — Be&earch — , 1 rather 
gather that ^ou are seized with the impoitance oi organising research on the 
lines of team work* — Yes. 

10722. What do you think of the organisation and work of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee as a type of team work? — It is with reference to 
one single crop and the funds are provided by an outside agency to start with, 
by the British Cotton Growlers’ Association. A cotton cess was levied for the 
purpose, and I have no objection to particular crops, not only of special im- 
portance for India, but of international interest as it were, being tackled 
“ crop-war ” in a particular place. I do not know whether it is a branch of 
the Central Board; apart from the question of administration, it would appear 
that, for the purposes of research in cotton, a good place was wanted. Bombay 
was selected, and in Bombay there is an organisation in which very good 
research work is being carried on; it is almost similar to the work on sugar- 
cane being carried on at Coimbatore. 

10723. I am referring to the Technological Institute and the laboratory? — 
I have not seen it. 

1 0724. Bo you approve of the general notion of organising research ac- 
cording to crops? — Not always. For instance, take the case of paddy; I 
would like Madras to develop on paddy on its own lines, and if Bengal has 
got to do it, it should do it separately. The problem of rice growing in 
Sladras is probably a little different from the problem of rice growing in 
Bengal. 

10725. Ibo/fs.w Gancjulee: A little different? — I think there is a little 
difference in practice, but there is much more of climatic differences, 

10726, The Chairman: Would it not be true to say that, while a problem of 
that nature may have a great deal in it that is common between this Presi- 
dency and, let us say, Bengal, there would be certain elements of the problem 
which would he particular to this or that Province? Would that be a fair 
way of saying it? — Even if it were so, I think it is desirable to have a separate 
paddy research station for Madras and another separate research station for 
Bengal. There is no harm in duplicating to that extent. 

10727. So that, as far as paddy goes, you would not apply some such 
organisation as the Indian Central Cotton Committee to that crop?— Per- 
sonally, ] would not. 

10728. Are you yourself engaged in any research work at the moment? — 
I am just now trying to devise manure mixtures on the present unit values 
of different mammres available in Southern India for the deltaic lands of the 
Presidency. It is a work which I have taken upon myself, not because I was 
asked to do it. My chief object is to arrive at what are called assimilation 
factors, according to Dr, Kellner’s work in Japan. That is to say, if you 
apply a certain quantity of manure, containing so much of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash, you recover in the crop return only a certain quantity, even 
if it is a soluble manure; that is the assimilation factor in the manure, a 
factor which we have to take into consideration in determining the manuriai 
requirements of a crop. 

10729. Would you regard this particular problem, on which you are engaged 
on your own choice, as a fundamental problem, or as a problem of pure 
science? How would you describe it? — It is a fundamental problem. 
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In' * (*»»uld \on t»U m»* what woik has been «virri«nl on in ihe Pi cadomy 

* * Ibu m ,>] io Oi,»t p.inb ukir -uhjeur— I do not think the quo-iion ot aw- 
m ,i?a» t , *» ’ - ha- I** u taiklvd, -o tar a- oflii tal rotnrtK go, m Bt ngal. 

PC d t v i- kiUiI.iI iMuintU jo, aiv \on -ati>fi< <1 that you would know 
i j» * a* h us that «»rt had 1 h on uinicd uir- 1 think ir i- de-irablo that they 
h< id ai r> on m j»arat< ly. 

HCdi?, You tin not thmk that any imer-< omiumi at ion would Lt* u-eiul? — 
l think u w«mld ho u-uui; 1 think 1 should know what tiny uro doing and 
th» \ si mild know what l am doing, 

PC * k But, like hum j‘4-o|ilo who h.ne studied tho history oi ivsoanh, you 
u* ont too injitnad \w tho oxisiome ot n certain amount oi duplication ? — 

I am mu at raid *>i u. A< a mailer oi tart, there is nm*— hy ior it, 

HCU, You pmhahly realise that duplication very niton leads to valuable 
uu it < uon ot ie-uhs width, ni many eases, hits led to <Um ovoric** of the utmost 
hi pnruuu r- Y* and i)ur« are side lines which will he indicated to iw when 
♦tv ate duplu .a ing . it is not only a question oi personal error : there is tho 
nu* stion oi ddleivm -oils, dimau^ ami other conditions with which we deal, 

PC, ho. tin nat,e 1 72 ox your no re > on say. “ He-eanh workers who Miecialt^e 
*11 parte ular bran* lies of learning lnu-t devote their lives to it. Par the 
ak* oi an alhmame oi a Mini oi IP. loth scientite* experts hate had to 
n h gate their research work, often tines in the past, to their itvdsHa.its and 
s4U*i4rdinates, although ih«*y w* re drawing their main -alarms as experts,** 
\\ :d \ou d* -cribt* tery >honlv the (inumstaitets in which this alhnvaiae of 
Its. 15U has „n pretented the < areas ot experts ? — There u an alinvame a 
IN, 1 *hi .m.ohed io the puM oi Principal ot this College. In Madras, ot ail 
i he Agru ukur.d colleges in India, the man who is actually teaching is not 
ren-sunlv the Principal, The .senior officer on the spot is appointed Pnn- 
apal; he* is ciiher an Economic Botanist or an Agricultural Chemist, or a 

ologt-t or a Paddy Specialist, or a Cotton Specialist as at the present 
nim . people who have their appointments in the regular cadre of the Indian 
Aup'it idturnl Strvue and draw their salaries as such, Now when they take 
on the dun* s m Principal, it is my opinion that it is not humanly possible 
•hat they mold devote the -a me amount oi attention to their research work 
ulna tlry have umltiianou* duties to do as Principal, The duties of tho 
Principal oi this College are not exactly on a line with the duties of the 
Principal oi an Arts College like the Presidency College, because there it is 
<mlv the administration oi the College, while here he has the administration 
ot the roads, sanitation, lighting, etc., so that, let alone the correspond- 

♦ me iutohul, the amount ot time th.it he has got to devote to all these little 
diT,.:is N » o at, a- a manor oi t act the annoy am e in attending to these 

, - o i.mh, *hai 1 do mn think it is possible for any research worker 

Hi d* * * :»* Li- mT time o> r* -ear h, 

i> "or» To p.i-- ■» » .mournr -ubj4t*t in your note, you are \ ery clear as to the 
n adv.s, / ;v n vour \U\\\ ot any central organisation being set up which 
i*il5L.L: an autU« ray ov*r provincial Departmenfs of Agriculture, or over 

nw dm .turn ot njrnculntrai research in the Provinces. You sav, and if I 
nmy siv so 1 ujrte with you, that any proposal which traverses, cither in 
letter nr in spirit, the idea lying behind the Be forms of 1919 will not he 
a * t ptable to tin* Provides am! would be doomed to failure? Nevertheless, 
-mi l t «d;c it that »*n tar l i*trry you with mo, that is tho vietv expressed in 
'*<ur note. If that is accepteiL there is ill the possibility, is there not, 
ot setting up bom© central advisory body, not administrative in its function, 
not executive in its authority, but able to encourage co-ordination between 
Province m& Province and able, we might hope, to support the financial 
resources at the disponal ot any particular Province for any particular piece 
of work. l>o I make that dear? — Yes, 

10737, How would you envisage the creation of some such central body 
m that which I have outlined? I want to he perfectly plain that there is no 
question of compulsion j there is no question of overriding authority j the 
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initiative might rest with the Province ; a particular problem would come up 
for investigation in a Province ; if the authorities in the Province desired the 
advice and perhaps the financial help of the central advisory body, they would 
submit their plans and ask for advice and financial assistance as well. How 
would you view a suggestion of that son;' — You said that such a body would 
be purely advisory? 

10733, Purely advisory? — And would be an honorary body also? 

10739. I am not prepared to commit myself to that now? — Because my 
answer is going to depend upon that. If it is going to be a costly Board like 
the Eailway Board, if it is to entail the salaries of five officers at Bs. 3,000 
each, I think that, in course of time it will assume mandatory powers. A 
proposal to appoint a particular person or a particular set of research officers 
to be financed from the provincial revenue might be suggested as benefiting 
that particular Province. What I mean is this : if such a proposal is sug- 
gested, it is quite possible that the local Legislature may not accept it. The 
Minister is responsible to the local Legislature. If it is not accepted once, 
if it is not accepted a second time, and if it is not accepted a third tune, it is 
quite possible that a proposal of that kind which involves some kind of financial 
liability upon the Province might be certified by His Excellency the Governor, 
That is a contingency which might arise and about which I know the local 
Legislatures are fairly delicate. They rather wish to avoid all chances of 
giving an opportunity to the Governor to certify. When grants are not 
voted by the Provincial Legislature, it is left to the Governor to certify. 

10740. Yes, I am familiar with the constitution, but I do not quite follow 
the application of your argument to the particular proposal I have in mind; 
probably we have misunderstood each other? — The Central Board may send 
up a proposal ; it may be advisory. The proposal may involve some financial 
liability on the Province. In such cases, the Legislature may accept, and 
then it is well and good; but suppose the Legislature does not accept, then 
there is the possibility that it may be said to the Legislative Council : “ you 
are people who do not know anything; the proposal has come from an expert 
body ; therefore you should accept it ; if you do not accept it, the Governor 
will certify, or rather the people in charge will ask that it be certified.” That 
is why I asked if it was going to be an honorary body. If it is not going to 
be a paid agency, I think it is worth trying, 

10741. Are you quite sure you are right on a point of fact? Are you sure 
you are right in suggesting that certification by the Governor would be within 
the law on the particular point you have in mind ? — I think so. I think, when 
the Legislature does not vote, the Governor has the power of certification. I 
am subject to correction; I am not a member of the Legislative Council and 
I do not know much about it. 

10742. Mr, Kamat: Which subjects do you mean? — Transferred subjects. 

10743. The Chairman: But provided there was no question of salaries 
attaching to services on the Advisory Board, you think there would be no 
difficulty? — No. 

10744. Then it is possible? — Provided it consists again of officials and non- 
officials. I want that the Central Board, if there is one, should be more a 
non-official body than an official body. We have suffered in the past by not 
taking non-officials sufficiently into our confidence; if you are going again to 
create an organisation of officials, I think it is not going to help us very much, 

10745. If the Central Board consisted partly of representatives chosen by 
all the Provinces, partly of representatives of the Central Government and 
partly of gentlemen of distinction who have shown interest in, and knowledge 
of, agricultural matters, if it consisted also of those who in the course of their 
business, buy and sell or manufacture agricultural products, would that be a 
sort of body which you have in mind?— -Even then I say it should be confined 
to questions of international concern as far as possible rather than of Pro- 
vinces. If the Provinces want advice they will ask for it ; I think advice need 
not be thrusl upon people who may be unwilling to take it, 
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I .vim'*, it tin Pint mu * want ud\ne, the> should a%k. But whom 
do mu H».,k» h < th« % dnmld go lo ter ,uh no (Artamly not the kind ut 
CmPk 1 Bm.uiI that >on at o now *<u*gc-tiug. 

BC17 I w.» n a timMimma suggestion : imi must haw mum thing in 
1 * d D i - m\ opinion that the kind ui Central B»#»rd you au» now 
*‘ 3 ’ » * . * *n^i Ting ot i 'tmiihr ot people, seine offiunl- ami mhim* non- 

4 ** >»*» * d *u< % *- umng to ho i\tr* mt i K unwieldy. I do not think that, 

< * on i hat ,ut r, dn % nmhl give muih help 1 nit.in tt is going 

*»» hi ni inttnhU tud tin* piohVins ot thediftennt Pro\ i»< « s ar** *.omg *o ho 
-o gn at, 1 do nut ipm* -<e hot* tin v (Mitral Board is going m help the 
Btoi him % 

l ,! «h \ i » ' * ».» , ' n t * it i ) •»* 1 1 ! l\ > * I ,f o\ i»m • ‘it *0 n. n , 
ii ]\ ion till n,o wlnre nm suggest tht Pit nines should go tor adtno* 4 — T 
ban pis* *UkK«stfd a -< hem* tor that kind ox collaboration of i\p*pts: I 
would rat I on go to them I tmntion it on i tagt* Hfch 

lurp Ym%, l n*(u lot i* : I hate toad join* note with gieat tare and 

mNtest Do uoi niusm* a hod\ ot that sort Inning am funds at it-* dis- 

posal Vo, 

1**7 V* \\H*u do \n*i suggest tin** jumls should tome trom - — From the 
ddieri ut Pr< rimes, 

PCM. As a M»ntnhuttmi •*— Yes; or trom the Gm eminent ot India it the 
Gouimimm ot India think it is ot miPuiom interest; I would ratio r have it 
f i miii the ddfi tom Prminee-, 

KC’W Do vou think there might b* nuv diffh uhv in defending in any 
Bromine a proposal to sp* ml in other Btoitnees the money suhsr nhed by the 
*ii sf Province l hast not thought about it. 

BCYI It is a vny ditnite possd,ihtv. i> ir not. under jour schemed— 1 
should Miv the money dnmht mine trout the Central Govt rn went, 

PC! I. You are coming hnek to my point of i Sew now, are you not? I 
thought puihahlv ion would agree with me sooner or later. You want money 
*f< i ’h Co tin] Com rumen U You quite agree that the Central Government 
"i* a** t * he put m the position of dictating, hut do you not think if the 

C* nn. 1 houraim m tnmk are to he used, the Central Government should at 
* 1 1 a * an oppuininm of aiUt-im* as to the direction in which the central 

fun Is dm rid le sjm i ’ . m\ nr withholding tontnri lands if the ohitKt tor wind* 

4 initial -upnon is i»,*ituI d«w > mu romply with the iondi tions and does not 
slit -It Mio-t who r»pr»s(ut the Otnra] Gournment. If my suggestion is 
aiuod out the ('* ntral (»ou rnmenr o^h mis would have the assistance of 
pjco in* ial r» pre-entatii es and als t » ot persons who ha\e general experieme 
ni «vrn nlnm and in » um?m r* i — Will jou allow mo to an-\u r this ((Uistion a 
-x tit ’,»*♦ r - 

ln:v*» 1 ?ni not pH-s?n»j; \<mi am wax: 1 hope 1 hau made it 

\ 'a * -Y* - 1 h. *» imh r*u od >on* point. 

1 » uM im b\i *o * » a hi *e » In this scheme which T am xug- 

M 1 > m ♦ ♦ In !*’m * - mi in a 1 lihertx , either to submit its scheme 

! , i ' \ * nd *nr i loo it not to suhtuit it- scheme hut to 

,m * a * - it » 1« mi h m i t - own in mis: so that, to that extent the 

Plow* * is h, 1 u unis ted i ,,un-t am inirinueniem ot its oohti< d. 

p i liaim uiarx * m miiai pioeil position. 

hnr*], Nmv on p.ue LV3, section N routine and research, you are talking 
ahont the need of separating all those who show aptitude tor riM.mli from 
tho-e whose Mipacitv ts ot a more ordinary nature. T)o you think that process 
m being tarried out suflh iently rigidly at the moment*— In my opinion, no. 

107*57. In paragraph W on page 15ii you are talking about the provision of 
p A v nuiiHte turning. You ** AH that U teqnired h a Government 
Order, formally sanctioning the admission of advanced student® for post- 
graduate study.* T Am you suggesting there the granting of salaries to post- 
graduates Not necessarily, hut in the Cniversity they are giving Tmversity 
stipends of R®. 75 per month, tenable usually for two years. Those stipends 
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are given for B.A. Honours men, and recently Bachelors of the Science of 
Agriculture have been considered eligible for that purpose. There has been 
only one applicant so far. A student may get a University stipend or he may 
not get a stipend, but there should be provision in the department. Recently, 
when a student of that kind applied for post-graduate study in agricultural 
economics, we turned it down saying, “We have no facilities for teaching 
agricultural economics here; you had better go to the University of Madras,” 
T think we ought to be able to take students of that kind. Half a dozen 
Honours graduates in chemistry came to me and wanted to have a little post- 
graduate study in agricultural chemistry here. There is no pro-vision for it 
here, those men have to apply to Pusa. They have to be recommended by 
their respective Provinces, and as students from the whole of India have to 
be selected at Pusa, these people have small chance of admission there either. 
All I can say is there is ample provision in Madras, I would not say of the 
highest kind of education, but there are grades in everything, and they can 
certainly have the immediate post-graduate course at Coimbatore. 

10758. On page 153, paragraph (11), you are talking of the increased re- 
cruitment of agricultural graduates into the science sections. You point out 
what \ou holcl to he the growing tendency in i event years to diait fiesh 
science graduates w T ho are not all of them, honours men, into research sections 
to the exclusion of agricultuial graduates? — Yes. 

10759. If you had the appointment in your hands and there were two 
candidates, one a science graduate and another an agricultural graduate, if 
the science man were slightly better than the other, whom would you choose? 
— I would choose the agricultural man. 

10760. In spite of the fact that the science graduate is slightly better in 
general scientific qualifications? — Slightly better in general scientific train- 
ing, but the other man is decidedly better because of his all-round knowledge ; 
it is the application of science to agriculture that is wanted. 

10761. Then you go on to say it is not pure science that matters. I suggest 
to you the explanation of the fact that so many of those whose ambition is to 
excel in research work fail at a certain point in their career is that that is 
the point w T here their shortcomings in the fundamental sciences find them out, 
and that your statement that it is not pure science that matters is an unsound 
one? — To that extent I grant it is; the wording might be slightly changed. 
May I just explain that point in my own -way? There have been cases of 
science graduates, University B.A.’s in Science who have also taken the agri- 
cultural degree, who have been passed over in favour of an ordinary pass B.A. 
Both have passed the same examination; one has got an agricultural degree 
in addition and he has been passed over. 

107C2. That is an instance, if I may say so, of what in your view is a 
hardship, but it is not an illustration of the general principle which T attempt- 
ed to laj down. With leteienee to question 1 (c) on page 154 do you feel 
that more ought to he done for the farmer of dry cultivation? — Yes. 

10763. You think he is the man who is in most need of assistance? — He is 
the man who needs considerable assistance. 

10764. You do not think he has had a fair show? — No. 

1076-5, Are you quite sure? — Quite sure. 

10766. What w’ould you say to the initiation of a degree of rural economics 
in this Presidency? — We have now got a degree; it is not called a degree in 
rural economics; it is a degree in arts and sciences, but in tliat course rural 
economics is only an optional subject of study. I clo not know if it is called 
rural economics but they, in fact, vtudy economics. 

10767. You follow broadly speaking what I mean? When I ask about a 
degree of rural economics I ask your opinion : do you think it would be to 
the advantage of this Presidency if such a degree were founded ? — I think so, 

10708. Do you think it w T ouid be well if officers in the Public Services, other 
than the Agricultural Service, know a little more about rural economics “chan 
they do at the moment? — I think so. 
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DCCFb On page* 168, paragraph <6*. >«m are talking about the need of 
advertising the 'Department ot Agriculture. I think you said the Department 
of Agric ulture should he advertised. Have you any proposal* ?— I do not mean 
to ^ay that people do not know of the vsbtencv of the department. What 1 
mean is that the possibilities of help by the department to the people are not 
very Hell-known, and that can only he done by officers moving more among 
the people. I daresay the Agricultural Demonstrators, Deputy Directors and 
A<*-biaM Directors are moving much more closely among the people now 
ti.au they did sometime past*, hut I want them to outer into the spirit of the 
life of each village : I want them to more much more. As 1 have explained 
at one place, it is no me their doing what is called their routine work. My 
recent experience has been that the>e agricultural officer* are moving numb 
more closely now: that is the first step ot advertisement. The second is we 
must have some kind of shows in the towns, however small they may he. If 
show* have not been a great success in the past, that* U no reason why they 
should not he a success in the future. More co-operative societies have sprung 
tip and they are doing much more work than formerly and T dare say agri- 
cultural shows will be a very good method of advertising. 1 know there are a 
number of difficulties, but difficulties are meant to be overcome ami must not 
make us turn bark. The work of the Agricultural Department is entirely 
missionary in character; we cannot use any compulsion : and being a nm- 
Monary, the man who doe* the work must he entlmda-oic. This is what ! 
mean by advertisement: T do not merely menu placarding and so on. 

0*1 prm*; 1**Jl of y.Mir n-*'tc. \.c? d ad with the rp;»**aiou of Finance and 
\ ot: siv, ** One of the methods of financing provision for short-term credit 
to cultivators which may he suggested b the one similar to what is adopted hv 
some manure firm- to help the planter, ” In the «a>e you are citing, the firm 
selling the fertiliser allows the planter to have the fertiliser on credit secured 
on his crop, -o that it is a definite hypothec at inn of credit to a particular 
debt. Winn particular object are you proposing to finance by this method f— 
Agricultural purposes. 

lorn. It general? — In general, not for marriages; not for the discharge 
of niior debts : I would *ny. for all agricultural purposes organise this kind 
of State aid, and this tan be done by village panehnyats. 

10775. Ifmv would yon secure the repayment of these loans? — The crop is 
mortgaged to the pmichavat. 


Iu77.‘b Take the ordinary peasant to-day; he has got his land revenue to 
pay ; he has hb own personal and household expen>e> ; he has a bo his existing 
debt to pay. which is probably much more than he can manage. How would 
yon propose to recover the capita! and interest on the further loan advanced 
by the Mote? — Tin* crop is harvested and measured in the presence of one 
nr a ore ot rhe members of the pamhaynt ; they ju.-t take hold of it, and if the 
mac b ividlv it: debt they can probably give him a further advance based 
upon Id- next year's * r* »p, if they think the man has sufficient security, I am 
Migg*Ming i: should be only to the extent of one year’s crop. If it is a crop 
of paddv h: good bind which will fetch lb, 100, I .say there is nothing wrong 
in giving an advance of ID. 08 to that particular cultivator, and the crop as 
it is harvested may be taken over by these men, Now* what happens is, the 
ryot gives his paddy to the moneylender. I am not suggesting a millennium ; 
what I am suggesting is si palliative, something which will free him^from the 
hands of the more usurious moneylender. He will in any event, he obliged to 
sell, his crop to somebody. 


, 10774. And you think by that method you can provide funds for the ryot 1 ® 
agricultural operations, and at the same time finance his existing debt and his 
household expenses? — Yes, up to the extent of the value of his crop. ; ; 

I am quite certain you have a distinguished career behind yon as a Ee~ 
aearch Chemist, hut il you will not think me rude in saying ip, net believe- 
you will ever fee a Chancellor of the Exchequer. ", b ^ ^ ••*'•; 


w * ,|St* , .ipwawpinffi- 
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10775, Dealing with Soils on page 163 1 Is it not the ease that there is a 
shortage of phosphates in the soils of the Presidency ? — Yes, there is a short- 
age of phosphates generally. 

10776. You say, “The most urgent line for the improvement of soils in 
the Madras Presidency is the incorporation of organic matter or humus to 
build up gradually the productive power of the exhausted soils.” Is that even 
more urgent than the supply of phosphates which you have described as the 
-existing limiting factor? — I consider the incorporation of organic matter is 
-the first thing because our experiments have shown that, without organic 
matter or nitrogen in the soil, the phosphates do not respond. 

10777. Now I come to Co-operation on page 164 of your note. ^ You are 
describing a co-operative society formed in the Trichinopoly district at 
Lalgudi; is that right?— Yes. 

10778. You say, “ The -society leased out, on nsual terms.” Do you 
mean by that that they obtained the usual terms on lease? — Yes. 

10779. You'Say, “The society leased out, on usual terms, 10 acres of paddy 
land in a block.” That is from the ordinary proprietors? — Yes. 

10780. Who is managing the society, do you know? — The Secretary is the 
manager, he has got the help of the local Agricultural Demonstrator; the 
"Secretary keeps -the funds and the servants are under his charge. 

10781. It is really a demonstration farm? — Yes; a small one. 

10782. Mr. Calvert: Who is the Secretary? — One of the cultivators; as a 
matter of fact, he was one of those from whom a portion of the land was 
leased. 

10783. The Chairman: On page 166, you are dealing with General Educa- 
tion and you suggest that the girls respond to any increased opportunities of 
-education. Do you suggest that this tendency would be as noticeable in rural 
areas as in urban areas? — I think so. I am speaking from a little expe- 
rience, because I know that even the servant girls here come and join special 
•classes when they are held for them. 

10784. Lower down you point out that a boy can at least attend to grazing 
of cattle and sheep, or scare crows in a field of ripened cholam. Do you 
'think the boy’-s parents are entitled to that service from their own child or 
not? — It depends upon the father’s position; if he is fairly well-to-do, I do 
not see any reason why he should not send his child to the school; when he 
is poverty-stricken, I believe he has no other choice than to get the maximum 
out of his children. 


10785. But if you insisted upon compulsory education in towns and villages, 
-then of course, and T do not say it is not right to do so, you will deprive the 
poorer man as well of the services of his boy? — But in course of time, the 
boy who has higher education will be of greater efficiency. 

10786. But still you are definitely in favour of compulsory education? — * 
Yes. 

10787. You know that at the moment, unless I am wrongly informed, it is 
•open to any community in this Presidency, through its elected representa- 
tives, to accept the principle of compulsory edtication; is not that right? — 
You mean there may be anybody who may want to be exempted? 


10788. The District Boards in this Presidency have a right to apply com- 
pulsory education? — I do not know about the District Boards, but the Muni- 
cipalities have gone in for it, and several of the Taluk Boards have voted in 
favour of compulsory education. 


10789. I am asking you a perfectly clear question: Is it not within the 
competence of any District Board to pass a rule which will have the effect of 
making elementary education compulsory and administering it?— I do not' 
know whether they have got the powers. 

10790. Sir Ganga Bam: Have you specialised in chemistry? — Yes. . f * 
10791. Organic or inorganic? — I know a bit of organic and a bit of m* 
organic chemistry. 
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Applied vheniDtry r — Chemist ry m applied to agriculture. I know, 
hut not <)n*Mt>try a> applied to other industries, 

It in the fiiM 1 1 me that ue have heard that the Legislative Council 
bn* h»*»»n very lair in providing fund- in the budget lor ugrhult lire. Will 
von explain that;- Do you mean that generally there is no lack of ineliimticm 
on the pan o! the Council to provide luiuN'r — No, The Council is liberal in 
providing funds. 

10TPI. Well, about Bc*enrh, if you were drawing up a programme for 
three years on the nnder*umding that there i- any amount of funds available, 
what researches would you tint spend money on - —l would say. tin* first limit- 
ing bn tor for crop production i> wafer: you get the maximum out of the land 
hy the help oi water. 

hott.-i. !»,. yni ttii'Au quantity m v.nmr? — I sav the fust limiting i:.et»»r lor 
crop production h water. 

HCPti. Yon mean the quantity of water that is required hy e;n h crop?—* 
For mere growth the first limiting factor is water ; and the utilisation of all 
our rescan he* is limited by the water factor. For instance, the question of 
dry farming is one which concern? the conservation of soil moisture; irrigation 
and tlte conservation of M»il moisture*. 1 should say, should receive first atten- 
tion. 

1‘CPr, On page Idt you have \\<M the words "good cultivation M and you 
have distinguished that from manuring. What do you mean by good cultiva- 
tine r— 'Ploughing with suitable plough* instead of .small wooden plough*. 

Fbc.v many times ;* — Wet land is ploughed eight times. 

UCPfy That is puddv land r— Yes „ paddy land. 

IfbUty ]n dry land:- — As many times you car;, 

lo-u|. Can von toll me whether in good, 4 \ear* the ryot ran grow cotton ami 
.save soiuet lung after meeting all Ids requirements for food and other things?* ~ 
Tic:*' were ej*e or two year* when, owing to the fabulous prices obtained for 
c ut e,, they were able to make money ; but T do not believe that they put it 

hv a- a saving. 

lo-fi-. Car they in*; thereby make up for the deficiency of food in famine 
year* r— X»». because these people, when they got money from cotton, .spent 
Steely tied did hot s:ve it. I would rather that they went in more for food 

« rops, 

1‘iMith If they grow < nt ion. they will have some reserve to draw upon in 
t amim* ycnr-r—4 would rather coax the land to yield more food produce than 
it i* gh iug now. 


p»s »j < s'*? 77 '»tit •$ Mi*?*!'* h*h : On page loft of ymir memorandum you note- 
tb.: :he;v has hem a tendency to draft >ciene»* graduates into the research 
, t.oiis f., dm exclusion m agricultural graduates, and you quite rightly, in 
ny io. . dm ’ore thu: tendency; you would like to y-.ee agricultural 

grab .jur.biy for the ro«e;uvh po-B. Now \ want to gel from you, if T 
, ior that Tendency r— The tendency is chiefly due to this; the 

v bmo* ruen are trained by men irorn ontdde; the agricultural men are trained 
by i*s; we use the m* o we have trained for agricultural work as Demon, stra- 
tors, me! we get people Irons, outside for research work. I do not think that 
the recruitment ut people trained outside should be completely stopped; what 
I my is that the, agricultural men should have an opportunity whenever there 
D a rlieuee. At present it is chiefly owing to paucity of workers for the 
agricultural section that outride men are taken into the scientific sections* 
Now, the science men can be made to learn agriculture in course of time. Sly 
contention is that there are good B.Sc. Ag, men who have a very good’ know- 
ledge of science. As Chairman of the Board of Examiners, my inrffenaetiion to 
the' examiners is this: the papers set should have a standard; higher than the 
pass standard, though not so high as the honours standard ; that is, so far as 
chemistry and botany are concerned. So, that, to say that people passing 
'.th&k emminaiion have not got ‘as 'good a knowledge m the ordinary B.A,, is- 
■ wr«K|g^ I apeak from experience, both of B.Ads and B.Sc. 1 Ag.V ' *u-* 
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10805. That does not answer my question. The t Wv behmlmeferred ?— t 
exists that these men are being preferred. W . » a matter of fact, there 
believe the Head of the department chooses , ' • " ‘ t on ] y want that 

are agricultural graduates, udm have learnt these sconces ^ 

the particular tendency should be removed 1 do not saj n 

be that tendency existP-I do not 

mediate stage, X understand? — Yes. . A ,1 no-ricul- 

lom. What amount ? f oisanio ch.miatry 

chemistry in addition; the people from d much less of anything of 

do not do as much simple quantitative analysis *£dmucn tw0 

agricultural chemistry. We have got to teacti tnem, roi 
the elements of agricultural chemistry, AAnnorT1#! j +hev are 

10809. Your answer shows that so f« r as a1 Mjfi ed l probably the same re- 
better qualified ?-Yes, at any rate, not less qualified, piooao j 

mark applies to botany. . , lts of t h e Madras Uni- 

10810. Dr. Eyder: Are you referring to the graduates 

versity?— Yes, graduates of the Madras - talking of ‘Honours’ 

10811. ‘ Pass ’ men or ‘ Honours ’ men?-I am not talking 

10812. You are dmply talldng these < pass ’ men 

10813. Sir Thomas Middleton. Your s preferred to agricultural gradu- 
Qf the Madras University were f^ve£ few ‘ Honours ’ men. 
ates? Mostly ‘ pass men; there are v on i v assume that there 

10814. We have reached no expknatioi t 1 m en?— That may be so. 

must be something in the personal qualificatwns or B .A. in Honours 

10815. You explained to «s that both the m stipeil ds for post-graduate 

and, I understand, the B.Sc. Ag. s are ei « 

work. Is that so? Yes. _ „ ffftred by the University?— About ten, for 

. 10816. How many stipends are offered oy 

all subjects. stipends are confined to the Madras 

10817. I think your point was that the stipen 

University? — Yes. ? _ No 

10818. And they cannot be use ou si be a grea ter number of open 

10819. What you desire is .^f^r about the stipends. My concern is only 
stipends?— I am not very are to have stipends, or whether they 

about the training given. Whether they dg are to come fro m, is not my 

are not to have stipends, and where xne . 

concern. , means to training and you want to get them- 

10820. The stipend is meiely . a c ^?®w e p—Yes. 
trained at the institution most J U '“ ds do vou have to teach ?-Six hours’ 
10821. Dr. Eyder: How many pen . 

lectures and 14 hours’ practical u> ™ ‘ period or tke Ml hour?' 

10322. By hours, do you mean the 

-I mean a full hour of 60 mmut^. research and teaching at this. insti- 

10823. Is there complete separation 

tution of yours?— It is n ° W °f“| • able? _Certamly, that is my opinion. 
10824. Do you think that is desira ble? _ yegj provide d that faeih- 

10825. This complete separation . occas i 0 nal contact with teaching are- 
ties for the research workers coming 

^lie. You have been, so to speak, a teacher P-Yes. . ■ 
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!UK?r. Would it w bvtt<r ior yon to carry on rc-eaivh and would it In* 
f*‘***r tor the rescan h man to deliver lectures to your -tudent-, or to have *ui 
intf n hun^e betvuen teaching and re-ean h in the wt-e of the '-aim* man ? 
^ l,,J Wi, n)d. mi that ca -o* ho !o< luring tor it certain number i»t periods, and >ou 
would ace be * m*au< d m n -earth work* hut 1 understand irom nu »hat there 
pre\ ats a: till « tollege, a omplete divorce between teaching and re-ean h, and 
*h«t tour roseanh m» n do no u aching whatever* Is that sor uuh-s 

ire ♦all upon them to ^ivo -owe -pe<ial ketures. 

Is that done: — OuMsionallj. ; when we a-k them, a- a matter of 
Minitesy they oblige u-» 

1 ,K 2tk Would it be good im* the training ot the student- ni \*»ur toll* go, 
*t tno-e student- were taught regularly bv people who were tarring on re- 
search? — 'Certainly, that is what 1 have mentioned. May 1 draw .tour axten- 
M« n P 1 t \ u V ii * ut 1 17? 

lOSdlh Ton deplou the tendency uhhh prevails here o 1 the mvieruice 
given to grad mu - in pint - iem e : they are dratted into the re-e,» n h mi iltms, 
and \our ugrb nkmvl -rtd»*n- pure and -imple are not taktu in -a«h huge 
uumhu'-r— Then* are -ooa*, and they have done verv well indeed. 

lns.il. You have got a vtry old aid loi g-staiuling ton’uiion v l:h this 
r -ntutam, e\rendiag mu’, l -uppo-e, two de< ath Prm ti> ally .ill my hie. 

1*M2. Here are the pualidtunon- ter ndmi-suui; “Candidates -hall have 
P i—i d < nmp'eU Iv the Futormediat” * xuruiuauun in Arts and <<ieme ot the 
l *uv*i-nv ot Madi'u-, ard -b.dl have oualifud m group 1 or 2 thereof, or an 
examination of -ome odier Cniver-ity mugni-ul as equivalent thentn” 
Fhi-e are the quahtuunoi,- tor adnn-Mon. It a graduate of the Madras Fni- 

* er-it\ in pure -eieme is appointed here, he gets agricultural training* -urely ? 
—He doe- nm get agricultural training: the man comes and straightaway 
get- appointed ns an officer ; he does not get any agricultural training; a pure 
- it me man mines here and becomes probably a teacher to the Agricultural 
CWvire students* tint* i- mv point; he does not get any agricultural training* 

ilKU. Suudv* the Cnivt r-ity standards in science, chemistry or phy-ics, or 
bueogv or bo:** i c wouM he higher r — The University B.A. standard is good, the 
fh> *Ag. - \n t ’ 1 -ay I am teaching both ; i know the kind ot in-true- 

»um wlii»h i- gv* \ i Arts mb ge-. and 1 know the kind of start whom I 
au gttung, and I know the mople whom 1 am training. 

b ML 1 am no; *alhi tg ot vour n *.ular leathers; 1 am taking ot the 
i*-* „i* it that l- armed on here under these i< a< hers, .itt.iihtd to this 
o I# „*» 1 and* r-ra A :ha* tin -e leathers preier a pure -» km c man to a 

1 i, m* <n v o r* ♦ oik I -ubnm to von* do von noi ihink that -o iar as 
•]. n pm - »♦ i ..o*i i- m,u tritol. his training is better than the training 
*L \ - -Me mV* d i • , »e o-e o! agrif ulutral gradnatesr — It is a matter 
i »e . 1 hi -*tbr * 7 . *t Me knowledge of -eieme po--e--ed by the 
15. A. - -* «.w* *!i i 1 1 »< t i*u -ay may be correct; but T do not ac<*ept 

:j m fc, 1 * Y , - a *a her it 2“> v*ars’ experience, that the knowledge of 

... * * o— * -d * 15, ^ .L, -tudent i- not interior to tlnu oi a B.A. 

* j - ’ * » ‘ . **r' o botiiey, and if he has got to learn an additional 

amount ot -lienee, he tan learn it much more quickly than the B.A, ‘ pa-s ’ 
m*\. ».u earn agrieuhure, because agriculture is a practical -ubje< t, 

ips, cji, Uor cairving on le-tanh in entomology or an allied subject, 

know ledge u** agruulture »v oukl not matter. If the research is < onimed to 
the principles ot pure -cience, a knowledge of agriculture does not mutter; 
it does not matter to the man whether he has received any training in farm 
management; ail entomologist has to find out remedies for inmeb petts and 
do plant breeding work? — He could not know anything about itj it would 
take him much longer to learn the habits of growth of a plant. 

He would know that if he had taken botany?— -You do not expect 
a W*& to learn three or four sciences. 
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10337. Can you tell me whether the teachers and those who are engaged 
in research get enough opportunities of meeting other men working in other 
Provinces, apart from these annual gatherings at the Science Congress? — 
None at alL 

Wi think it would he deshuble that you should have Associations 
on ditiurent subjects, for instance, the chemists of this Presidency coming 
into contact with the chemists irom other Provinces, so that you may discuss 
the subject r — 1 ha\e made a proposal to that effect on page 161. 

1* |S »V. hemtfi Bahtuhir 1 7afjharttnj*t : Please see paragraph (4) on page 155 
of ton i replies. There you propose periodical transfers of the staff from 
Teaching to Research section and rice vemU Is that reconcilable with 
your statement that the teaching section and the research section, which are 
quite separate in the college, should continue to be so? Do you not think 
that the periodical mutual tram-levs of these officers would prejudice the 
continuity and success of research work? — I do not want all the staff to be 
transferred. Probably the Head of the section would not be transferred. 
What J want is that the subordinate staff and the Assistant Professors and 
the Professors must have a transfer from time to time, so that there will 
be new blood coming in; otherwise, there is a tendency for the teaching to 
become stereotyped, and even in the case of the Head of the section, I should 
not mind if there was an occasional transfer. For instance, a Deputy 
Director may go out as a Professor of Agriculture, and the Professor of Agri- 
culture may work for a time as a Deputy Director; they may change. Such 
an arrangement has been found to be very useful in other professional col- 
leges, for instance, in our neighbouring Forest College. I do not say you 
should necessarily change, but the change of a few men occasionally seems 
to be of some use. If a teacher is getting into a stereotyped vein, it is 
better to have a man who has teen dabbling in research for some time as 
teacher. 

1O340. Is not continuity an essential of successful research? — There is 
the Hoad to see that the continuity is kept up. 

10341. You say that this proposal should relate to the subordinates? — 
Mostly, but occasionally also to the Chief. If such a thing does not take 
place, it there is a contingency on account of the illness of anybody or some 
other cause, there is nobody to take his place. I do not want such a con- 
tingency to take place in such a big department as the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

10342. In the research department itself, are there not men who can readily 
take the place of the man who is temporarily absent? — They can, but they 
will not; they refuse to come. My experience is that the men working in 
the research section refuse to go to the teaching section; they say “ We do 
not want to go to the teaching section/' I am referring to the research 
section men. 

10*43. But you du not want them? — I want them occasionally, a certain 
leavening. There will he an improvement in the kind of teaching by having 
an occasional transfer. That is my opinion, 

10344. Please refer to page 158, sub-paragraph 4, of your replies. You 
suggest that land should be assigned preferentially to agricultural students 
who should l>e helped with money ior initial outlay. Aie you aware o{ any cul- 
turable waste lands or disforested lands which are good enough to be brought 
under that scheme? — From reference in the Questionnaire I believe there 
are wa&fce lands available in the country. 

10846. Twelve and a half millions of acres? — Probably, yes. 

10846. But are there good culturabie waste lauds with soil suitable for 
this experiment? — I wish that the Revenue Board or the Agricultural De- 
partment should depute an officer to make out a statement of culturabie knek 
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snaihtble ii the « i i f f * rent pails oi the eon n try, or at least let the ' vMcge 
students know whether there are vulturablo lands. I believe that ini on nation 
is not available easily here, unless one, gets it from the Collectors' othees. 

So you desire that the matter bhould be investigated ? — I think so. 

UH4S. Would you extend that experiment to educated youths who are 
willing to take up such a career? — Those who have not had any agricultural 
training? 

10840, Xo? — I have no objection to Government giving lands on to 

anybody, 

10850. Subject to proper precautions? — I am only asking that you should 
also consider agricultural students along with other people in the matter ot 
giving out lands. 

10851. Is it in your opinion desirable that it diould ho done? Bo you 
think that the educated man who does not seek service hut who wants to 
enter upon land and cultivate it will be in a position to do agriculture hitter 
than the man without education and that he should be helped to get land? — I 
think so; but not to the exclusion of agricultural students, T hope. 

10852. Xo, 1 do not mean that? — T understand that such a system has 
been iollowed el sew here. Sir Oangu Ham told me yesterday that it was 
followed, and was a great success, in the Punjab, 

1CH33. You refer to Adult Education and the work that is being done un- 
der that head Are you of opinion that adult education is becoming popular? 
— 3 cannot >ay it is becoming popular; we cannot wait until people demand 
it; there are so many cases in this world where you have got to put things 
beiore the people beiore they ask tor them. If you are going to wait for the 
popular demand, I am afraid that no advance at all will be made in very 
many things. If you put a library in a village, it will be used, and, irom 
’ 1 i 4 T ' 1 \ t tli *oifc «*t the District Educational Council of Coimbatore, 
T s,. > that there is a demand whenever a few library books are placed in an 
almirah in a village. 

1 1 * 854 , Have yon vMted any centre of adult education? — Yes. 

10855. Do you mid the work done there encouraging? — Xot cpiite; the 
schools are attended by a number or '•mall hoys of 12 or 18 much oft oner thau 
b\ the nMer men. The ohh r men are so tired alter their day’s work that 
they jmttr to uo to the tavern rather than to the evening cla-s. 

10*50. .If/ . Ctih'tif: What about the months when th*v have no work to 
do — Kve'» tin o I belieu* lie are not hkelv to _o to a n gularly * oadn< ted 
1 do not *h«re 3*. -u> h a demand tor i», Hut if you have some kind 
ot provision, I dare-av they will utilise it. 

1(» h 57. /lonr Tufhnf i Inhibit m iw I s*»e from the Deport of the Direc- 
tor ot Pul he Ju-tnuxon that last venr, tha* m one single year, over 700 
adult schools have hem started in this Province? — Ye*. 

^ D * \ ^ u\ teat i\ s* Tnt - *hi o]s wudd have been stund !i« d 

tin re been no real demand for them? — 1 daresay there is a demand; there 
were in Coimbatore district itself 187 adult night schools. 100 prhate schools 
ami 37 under local bodies; but the arrangements for lighting were inade- 
quate in some cases and. in the majority of eases, the classes themselves were 
unsuitable. Hie hard worked labourers used in the beginning to swell the 
ranks of the night schools, but you really have to maintain their enthusiasm 
for a sufficiently long time for them to learn anything useful. All I can 
say is there is a demand, hut not to such an extent as one would wish; if you 
have a number these schools*, certainly more and more demand will come. 
Simply because they are not m much of a success as one would wish, I do not 
want that adult schools should be stopped. 
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10859. So vt m h*ne hope* tor them** — Certainly. I haw hopes. i only 
say thi*y an* not wmkmg *u thvir host. Boj s* of 11 ami 12 are mostly a I tend- 
ing the night srhooh rather than adults, although they arc meant tor adult*. 

1 OMSH Pit .tso nt«r to the last nuragiapli ot vuur answer on page 159 of 
uur onto. You suggest: ‘One <>1 the mo*t effective methods for popu- 
larising agrn ultural unproved methods, is, in my opinion, the eonatitution 
oi Ad\ is.tt v IWnU nt Pipit a! hit liitiis *' Yon are of o*UN' aware that there 
were Agricultural Asset iatimi' m this Prcninrv in almost every district. How 
do you acs omit tor their failure in the past? — To he very plain, it was an 
official organisation, 

Offuial ridden r — Official ridden. The Commissioner for Agricul- 
ture said one day i let there lie an Agricultural Association He said to a 
letimf -♦*« u*tai> * ‘Will \ou please he my Secretary for this Association?* 
Tn the same vuiy he sent letters to the different Collectors baying: Will 

you please organise Agricultural Associations? ” They wore organised: then 
a particular gentleman retired, or a particular secretary died, anti the whole 
thing collapsed. You should begin from the bottom. You should begin 
from the village instead of starting agricultural societies from the Presidency, 
What has the Madras City to do with it *- You must start Agricultural Asso- 
ciation*' from the village, and 1 want that the village jmnehayat should he 
the unit and not an Agricultural Association engineered by a Commissioner 
of Agriculture, 

HMJ2. I understand you to say that you want the ullage pandmyat, or 
the co-operative society as the case may be, to constitute itself the advisory 
hoard for that particular village?— *1 did not ,say n* that particular manner 
so far a*? the advisory body is concerned. What I say is this: suppose I 
have to carry on n certain amount of propaganda in a particular grout of 
villages, I would like the Agricultural Demonstrator or the Assistant Direc- 
tor of Agriculture to form a kind of organisation within those few village* • I 
would entrust the secretaryship to one of themselves, though the Agricultural 
Demonstrator would still do the hulk of the work : you would thus make the 
people interested in the kind of demonstration you are doing. Now in some 
cases what happened was this: ^ 1 go to a place and say “ Took here, I am 
bringing some manure; I am going to put it on your land to si e the relative 
effects of the manorial treatment and the non-mammal treatment. I shall 
bring the manure and put it on without any extra labour or cost to you *\ 
Now, if it w T ere done like that, people would help very readily. They would 
think it an honour and not merely an obligation to allow their lands to be 
used. If you have a local organisation consisting of a few agriculturists and 
a few officers and take the people into your confidence and tell them exactly 
what kind of experiment you are doing instead of merely going about from 
one place to another, I daresay people will take more interest. I want an 
organisation like that. Now* on a larger scale such an advisory body wm 
thought of as early as 1883, 1 believe, by Sir Federiek Price in Madras; it* is 
nothing new; it is working exceedingly well ill Mysore. 

10863. Are you not going back to the old state of affairs? You are sug. 
getting an Agricultural Demonstrator to constitute the advisory board?— 
But it is not the Commissioner ot Agriculture and his Secretary, Tt is not 
the Collectors that are doing it; it is not the Tahsildars that are organising 
these Associations. It is the agricultural departmental officers that do it. 

10S64. That is only a difference in Degree, You still want the official 
j .ati image and the official initiative?— Official patronage I want hut not 
official control. "When so many non-official organisations can exist in thi« 
way, the District Educational Council and others, I do not see why this one 
should not work. Formerly w*e had so many official associations. Now that 
Taluk Boards, District Boards, Municipalities and District Educational 
Councils are working as non-official agencies, I think agricultural work must 
also be more largely worked by non-official agency. The greater the amount 
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of co-opoiutuu wc got hum the non-ofluiai agency, the bettei, and the creator 
k oui '•an alien, 

f il(t nut think thoie is a difference of opinion between you and me 
in regard u* that. The only question is who is to organise those associations - 
- Tn< \ ;i u uituial Demonstrator may start it, hut he must he helped to keep 
it juii4 , it I- tin* people vth * must run it ; it should not depend on i mhu-nwn 
ot one m two men, As I sav, as our Director *aid jn-t now, such oiganm- 
t ions depend <m the energy and enthusiasm of a lew people; when these 
people nr* transferred, the organisation is liable to bieak down, and on that 
basis all kinds of non-official administration in the t onntry will he a lailure. 
In the whole country only a very few' people take an actual interest and you 
must utilise them in the best manner possible. Now* the co-operative socie- 
ties hate come to stay, and with village panchayats. in the whole Presidency 
oi ganised for nil purposes by an officer of the grade of a Collector as the In- 
fepeetor-General of Panchayats, we are certainly going to have the village as 
the unit. There i* progress everywhere. I am very optimistic in that matter. 

IMHOH, One last question about Finance. Do you not think thei e are al- 
ready methods by which the ryot could be financed with a view to Ins getting 
manures and implements and meeting other expense* of tnlmation' You 
Aave the co-operative agency which lias plenty of money; it has so much 
money that u cannot spend it within the Province itsdi and hutd- n to the 
otliei Province-: there is the Agriculturist Loans Aft under which advances 
aie made to the ryots for thcs purchase of manure, ioi the purchase of im- 
plement-. tor the purchase of seed grain and so on. What further organisa- 
tions do you want:- — The i allow mg remarks made by Sir Frederick Nichol- 
son .r> year* ago hold good to-day. The reasons are the same. The reasons 
guen by Sir Frederick Nichol-on are ignorance of Government's willing- 
ness to lend, suspicion of it- intention*, w'orry and delay in enquiries, fre- 
quent refusals, large demands for bribes or perquisites by taluk and village 
official*, apposition of taluk officers on account of the trouble of enquiries and 
oi th ir knowledge that often money is not used as it should be, opposition 
m \ db a 4 uihtejs who are often the village moneylenders, strictness of re* 
co\ei> oi instalment- and so forth.” Although there are 2 or 3 lakhs of 
iu pee- available iur these loans, people do not take one-tenth of the amount 
available. 

1(Wm 7/t* ( Iai\t u * Before you answer any other question, would you 
like to n cl the pu—age mu iked in the book I am passing up to you and say 
ii \ *u nek to c*»m» i the remarks yon hate made earlier- You -ee the pro- 
uttdi i whnh ihe (tonrnor nun certify. This is in rek rente to yom 
t u teiiton that one oi the possible dangei- of the central body would be 
that it might had to the Governor oi a Pronina certifying legislation not 
oth* ltw-o MUtdnibh 1 bate handed to you a copy of the (bn eminent of 
India A» r which T iliink -ay - that, agiuulum being a Transferred subject, 
no Mttih< atii»! Oi ,.ny mea-uio nlating to agriculture is constitutional? — 
I a m*i»t that 

pwo- 7 /*» lit i i, vi l\ttloluntih: You »sny that farms had to be given up 
a* they did not serve the purpose for which they w'eie intended, in Bellary, 
ok , " — Y* 

HMrtSk Hate they come* into existence in other places?— Fauns have been 
opened. I- that what you mean? 

7lb Yes; have they been opened out of savings from other farms that 
have been closed ? — It is not a question of substitution of new farms for farms 
that have been closed. The question is, why should farms be opened at all 
it there is no policy.* I daresay more farms have been closed than opened 
afterwards, 

10871. In different parts, farms are necessary to experiment upon the 
Afferent valuable crops. The department have been saved the expenditure 
In those places where the farms have been closed, 1 wish to know whether 
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these sax inp- h.ni‘ ht<n made u*e n* - •! MipjMwe .1* But nbM 1 to 

say 3 j» this. A numb* r oi faim- m»h itpemd and i hwd *mam xutboit *uth* 
cient KMilts haung b* » n .alnxid *hu*irr>ni No* h w uirtn* hr*** 

opened, *t max be mth ’he iumn> sind bx tin Io*n g *»i *H oOwi larm*. 

10 ^ 72 . Mha* ai< \«uir ohiettitWK to am 1 * la »n f *ie * d *'? hy 

a central body on a common irojc, Un sustain c. paddx W e ^ ani tiujd * a* 
’an m !* i > > i all tii i - n ' Map 1**14*. I* * ** i **‘- 

this; India ix not a -mad plan , it i** almost a *01 uneoi U* *iur * *0*1 mm, 

it is something like sax »ig “ lb* y are doing icitaiu on an h narj* *1 B***i m * 
xxh.v should tbex do it in ftmiMiiy. Belgium and otlar l*n* 3% a 

vast country and I do not Mt u by yon should t<*Yiut r*ai**itih 10 a parti* 
cular Pi ox into. <N rtain States m the V mu d Mate* ot Ati»*iaa 4 x on 
resenic h work, and in uhiw < a so*- the r* 2* duptu alum. 

10h76. For luvtame. the condition* and manure i* e sin to < 1 » 'ate 
the growth of paddy on ail ^ides are pra» tiuilix the mm* - Not i * > *anh. 
f may tell you that, m the ot the fvp*rin* ntal w»»tk ti< ? 1 ** m# d « 11 

m re spoil to pad.h, the r<*uhs that I obtained » f Ian, in* *«j» d *b 1 * 

from thev-e xxhich I got at Coimbatore, which xu re agar dOb n* i\ m* *1 ’he 
result* obtained in the Pt t ixar t rm t , Alter alt, tin m . ie a it h u a dMM t* 
of :KK) miles ot ta<h otlur, 

lt^74. You say that the conditions m the Xonhen* i'n m * n **»< be dilu- 
ent from the south-' — Yes 3 the cu millions will be ninth mor< dttfarci t be* 
tween Madras and Bengal. Therefore, then* U no but in it %u* h ntmtameuml 
problems are being attacked in two places and, in order that it may be dona 
with proper care, I suggest that it should be done as a kind ot u am w**ik, 
some problems being attacked in two or three jdm* s and all *he < x* r.d in- 
vestigator* making a report on a later date. Tin n the i»*ubr mild b* com- 
pared and the generalisations made. 

10*76. Then with ieg« id to * oi.i ninaik- . t u <, » b*t \ . \ agt aoh 0 ! 111 

fpiestnm ib leternng to *<» b, xou suggest that ti » i*u»o *»i i«mv 1 » 

auctioned to the pubin <*— f do not s,i\ . tinpn * t d bind- ! am * n*» iHuit 

areas w-hich hate gone out ot 1 ulmauem. ^upfMMim ib* » * *« »d 

eulturable waste lands which aie now out at t idmatam, :bi »o«ll b«* 
thrown open, that is the point. 

I 0 S 76 , On page 164 , you say that the be<t that W done u* to e N 
such lands as rar as nossihle to the residents ot the xdbige 111 open am tton 
If the areas are fairly large and exist in blocks, the sale may he adrertieed 
widely, bo that people outside the village who wish to invmt in lands may 
take them up. At the same time, it is worthy of consideration whether 
these blocks of lands may not lie assigned to agricultural students on low rental 
or on long lease. I do not think there is much advantage to he gained it m$ 
land is only capable of producing bad crops?— In my opinion agyieulte^i k 
a x-ery difficult business and a man must take trouble, A mm who take* 
trouble must get something out of these lands. It may he that these lauds 
may be out of cult nation, probably because of want of attention* If often 
happens that, if one ha* some very good land, he cultivates only a part ot it 
and pays le^s attention to the re&t. The other lands may he comparatively 
good but they are not cultivated. A careful cultivator, by means of into*** 
aive cultivation, may be able to produce crops thereon. In some of the 
Periyar tract*, they have done this. Lands which were practically considered 
in the year 1911 by Dr. Harrison when he examined the soils, are 
not recognisable now. The ryots have actually filled the soil with six inches 
01 m*w noi! or of municipal refuse from the Municipality of Madura, and as a 
result they have changed it altogether. Agriculture k a business which r*~ 
<juire* *eriou* attention. 

l(N? 7 . P/0/4 s>i fl ua ujhht ; With leiereime to the amxxer you gate to the 
lieu an Bahadur, you xvaxed eloquent about non-official agency. Can you 
explain why no such organisations have yet sprung up? You want things 
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to rout lion the bottom i tu sou win t licit is no si^n of non 

1 J h ui ituMs iiom tlu people — Should I m wu that 

urn* < t is dm a politic i! qiustiou 

1 u ~* ^ nx um l ixplnn it he cause it is xinpoiini — Somehow oi oihu 

I N h i 1 omidti tint th uhnimsti i ion oi tin till _t is i unit h n pin 

II 1 v * ait * xhi pustut unu 1 wd 1 not si win it hi ^un vut 

r Ih* is not s dfi< entk cduitid the nth mm wh> inidt hi solemn 

pzomis« > be ton tin ChuucUoi ot tlu i muniu tint he woull d » tins uid 
tint vu so e lush tint hi did not ittuid to ilu h v* e huitid 1 * opU with 
tin ie>ult thu thexe w is a set oi people who htemi u h will to do In^hi t 
chests md inothu sex or pcopk who wtu loit m need ind i»nun It 
w n u kind d sot u s ippioMon s r wen lit mm w ill In < >ii i i md 
with a link smntenng oi uhnttiou flunks lit him li supuioi lh< tisult oi 
this In In 1 1 tint time is i ^hoiis i k u igi between tin < due ited htghox 
uiism s uni tie unoduinted Its es The huhh idu t 1 mm h in not im 
pH * 1 tin hi %\ oi hs e hit iti m f> tin \ilh_e \ iph i In pnmustd ti 
do I in iisnlr is tint in the' stiluses nu Inst „ot no mgnuMtum oi am 
kind tlun i onh am thniG md tint is tint even bode is going to the 
<ouu ml spuidi?^ it mu in hti^ition extopt tint mo lnhit nothing list 
bn bui leinit h\ ♦ho ulhgeis md 1 do not know whuh t sou 1 m c ill tint 
gOOli 

1 1 \ 1 t t t * t I 1 in \ 1 11 1 1 1 ^ wict * — 

\ e 

IfMO Jim n me eon sonin 1m % >u put n " — V tot d spiii e ot 
Jim md 1 [tn-nnihh sm i oi 7 () uih 

1 Mo t oi the time sou Jnu spent m cdutatioinl wotk -\ts most 
oi the time 

IQ3sg Tine son done am ieseaich 5 — Yes 

1^' lu igucultuinl (hennstis*' — Yes 

1 Mi WiV ton toll in oi anv xeseaxch m agucultmal chemistry that ^ou 
hxse don tint In been oi considerable salne to agiimlluie in Madras 
Ot t min? son n nst Inu done xeseuch in unm subjects but J want you to 
men mu mu single igurultmal chemical pioblem vou line mideitakon which 
11 w lx of con*idefib! benefit t) Midi as igucultuxe^ — Thexe is a deposit of 
^0 million tons of mix ox il phosphates within 30 miles oi the C imeiv delta 
piuutilh untouched impme stuff cont 11111114 a laure amount oi non 
alumiium md ( U mm c ub«nt< 

103 s *> You ne refen ma to the nodules- — \os these nodules can be con- 
sult i n to flour pho plntes and 1 111 be used done, with gnen m mutes 
i*n * 1 Nix il nxiuiiN with ulnlnto d uiuioiii So in ns pwlds is con- 
c n I T hm put hmu tint an m ieisod <iop cm be ohtuntd as a result 

0 u> ne *) xmxtuit T hue dowsed I hase studied the comparative merits 

1 i ’ ilit in Nnjpifcis of phisphmir acid I have 
stud * 1 Iii 1 1 u* o _ u i t nun Sn siippheis of mtiogen and T have de- 
% iN»>d n nixtuie 1 1 nch has gn eu good results foi the last two years and 
which I hoi e to complete before I retire 

Bid sou make am soil suuev 0 — As a mnttex of fact I was com- 
plete h n sponsible tor one and T took a certain amount of lesponsibxhty 
fox two others 

!fM~ Ind in the smveys one of the conclusions you armed at was that 
there eas phosplmtie depletion in Madras soiM Thete is considerable de- 
pletioi -Theie is considerable depletion of phosphates 

In answer to the Chairman you said that you attached greatei 
importance to the incorporation of 01 game matter or humus than to the 
supply of phosphates Where there is a supply of phosphates m the soil, 

1 agree, the supply of organic matter will stimulate the soil , but when there 
are no phosphates m the soil, what will the supply of organic matter or 
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* * * i ill i nt * i i i t\ ) i i n i i»m \ 

HihsU i *n is hi i 3 n nt n n iso howeuu on i Mold «>* ,1*500 lb* 
*uu hu i i » * 1 u $1 ' u d i xnt ioim* on o \ icld of 1 "*Kl lb* is onlv 
I"' 0 o ii li t niii | ns *ho <ost oi the manmo the hitu doe* 
i » I r i tl 1 -Utii tint that tmxtuxo \ * a wrmu mixture for that 
pu ’ r D it * tot woikible- — It is not t qi st ion of not hut*., 

\ l 

! Ii w til t >t | \\ -*lt wih urn pn in thu t -i>* \u ^ u to know 
> o * util! qt* * m will i^ne with nu tint irr a unfitu wotku 
tlu u >t m n qiti siirtu do v not him l um <>t nil In i font mini with tn 

qtifstioT ot th» unoxiut m nittcwui pho^phont ai d < tt m \ itntinu u 

qun< J to t x nine* » rutun \i*hl ot m>p ihe <onomi< qutMJm tmms m 
1 tie i 1 bin *xmph h iuii nn c\uiq u? to show tint i 10 pti <<n* mm w 
wi 1 no* ju\ ioi a < on un imuu 'MinpU hu ins? thu* n an im u» no oi 

3d p« i u nt m the Meld f t uinot nuaightw u till a nnnoi tint in nt xue 

nn imxtuxe 

1 * HI IIiimiuhhihI mil it hi <\\n nut uts — I 1 nt t mol out h* \ 1 
#' j h tin t nts wnh nuriiit to phosjhitts 

1 Mir Wlut n iln por^iuu — i wnt* to the D« put* Dmttot of Agu 
c nlti if who Nthm tin mum oi the plot who is willing to phut the hind 
«i nil tkvptvul The lind n then dxudod into i numhu ot plots With t* 
feu me to the expeu iments on phosphates I dn ided the land mto Un plots 
ot tin <ents c uh omitting outskuts tnd pxggul them out < iretulh Fne 
plot* iuk immutul md iht otlnx tn* wue hit in the wm the i\ot would 
Inu' tin m tie pi iu w*u Mp until In sn ill hands both sections were 
plintul m the s<v e nnmiu In tlu um. coolies and t mated m all respect 
upnlK txuqt ioi tlu n» hod oi minuml tn umuit The Agricultui ii 
IXmon u itoi \*sits tin piv on *. a t n might vul sends mt process repoits 
cf the *>iowth A i the < nd too A^ncultuiil Demonstrator or one of nn 
Assist mt* goes then ha nests the outskuts first, and then harvests eai h 
paiticulu plot -epaiateh the uops are then allowed to dr> and they are 
weight d lln at* i age of the tne manured plots and the average of the five 

uianiuuu 1 plots oip taken and I thus find how much increase there has 

h* n i u un and how much in stj-iw IV e take caie to cut the straw closely 
an l muioui i\ otheiwis* thete will he no unitonmtv In the Tanjore dis- 
til t uue lihmuu* It.n* li feet oi straw urnut and otheis less oi moie 
lln* 1 1 -nl luuuv bun oht lined simples tie takou of the giam and stiaw 
and this* u m nt t> m< Un nnluh T amhse them and based upon the 
ai thsis t nd his 1 uj on th*. tmoun ot Meld of gi un and <ti\\v I calculate 
the iu u>ui t ot mu »gu and phosphmu Kid tin plui* his ttken tion the 
uiiiuti Is tint a uuiut pro * dux e - 

1 \f t rf i i I) is* Us* nig tie it t i hvu em \ou hu* suggest- 

fd tint ignrultmnl ofliu i might he tutzusid with tlu chstnhmiou oi the 
lutn w mil \on aKo ontnnt them with the collet tion of the loins- — Excuse 
i * tvi hi i ntunln mxt ai T jiuv, mentioned the opinion ot Mi Benson 

wh > w i IX pun Dint >i \^ut ultiuo long ago, I do not know exactly who 

shoi I 2 1 01 U it 

VW7 linn mm* ^u h 4 t »t that theie should be a Chair ot Agurultui d 
Economic* tox po* -gxaduate teaching-' — Xofc onlv for post-graduate teaching 
but for the gener il teaching of agricultural economics m this College 

10CHB Is there aiu one in the Piesidencv who is qualified to occupy such a 
chair ^ — If }on consider a poison who has taken an Honours degiee m Oxford 
Cmversity competent fox it I belietc there is one 

10909. There is an Indian Officer who has taken his degree m Economic® 
m the Oxford TJimersity? — Yes, and he happens to be Professor oi Agricul- 
ture at the present time , but he is also Superintendent of the central farm 
and he has many other duties, I believe he devotes only a small portion o 
his time to agricultural economics If you make him a full-time Professor 
of Agricultural Economics, I believe the question will be solved 

B S M B Eamaswatm Bivan. 
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RAJA SIR VASUDEVA RAJA OF KGLLENGODE, KT«» CXEm 

MALABAR. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Quinns 1. — ihsru.i FI. — ir n Ail research works a Hooting the w eltare ot the 
a p ii' umrM ami csjwutlK those in regard to insect post-, ami hmgus diseases 
which att u*k tin* wop*, and the investigation ot their onuses and their preven- 
tive** sue <«i eon- is 1 era hie importance. This U being done in the Agricultural 

< *dl g»* at t mm bat ore hut the resuits are not known to the agriculturists. a 
itMtj *ut> ill whom are illiterate. Mere issuing ot leaflets will he oi no use hut 
hot) neat holmes among the agriculturists hv si member ot the depaitiuent will 
he of eons hie ruble benefit. Even taluk must have at least one officer who will 
\n tngagri m this and in supplying other iutornmtions to the ryots in regard 
to agruoihnn . lleseanh works ran he done ouh in places like the Agi ieuitural 

< nllegt* *i* < nhubatotv hut it .should not he expected that the agriculturists wall 
avail themselves ot the results by seeking them hut on the other hand the 
iuamnatiun should he brought to them. 

The indigenous theun and traditional methods ol agricultme have a film 
Isold now upon the agriculturist*. Any attempt to do away with it or radically 
( h mge it is hkelv to meet with failure. The only aid which scientific research can 
lender to tins ancient theory and practise of agriculture is to make the agrieul- 
t trist- undt Maud intelligently the reasons tor the various operation* which they 
t'i>n tai. llf^svueii imM thereioie be directed towards investigating the reasons 
iut the various opeiations which they earn on and the result of the rese&rehett 
must be put in poprhr hmguuge. It should tlten he carried to the actual culti- 
vate! in the form oi lectures. It such inhumation can be carried to the actual 
cultivate tbiough the agency above suggested it is possible that the actual 
cultivate a may begin to appieeiate the value of the information. This wifi, 
funic r bud him to do what he ha& to do punctually, accurately and neatly. 
At t hi- stage it may be possible to suggest modifications, improvements and 
piob.mh radii al changes iu his method of doing things. If the research depart- 
ment oi agr.Vnltme is doing lids kind of work now nothing more is needed than 
to extend the smpe ot it. If such work ih> not being done now the sooner it is 
begun the oettei it would be. 

<r) Researches to find out subterranean resources of watei-supply with a 
view to enable nuts to sink wells should also bo undertaken. A soil survey 
c it each distri 't will uImj he ot immense use. 

Qn*no\ 2. — Aaiiurnruu. Ei>v< vtign\ — w> Tiie supply oi teacher* and 
oi institutions is not sufficient. 

to ’ilea* *s w j hi need tor extension oi teaching facilities in all districts, 

i iV a *i» i- iu idril aiea- may preferably but not necessarily be drawn 
tr »!. t .i t n.t d cl 

t, {I*;* i c o.i % imi schools. in this Presidency, one in Malabar and 
a ithi) n \ w uipruui. vriwn* agrh uiturnl education is imparted. The one 
in Malul .*r is slutted in a remote’ comer and out of the way place and hence 
the attendant e U not satisfactory . If more schools are started in various centres 
within east reach ot the agricultural population the institutions will gradually 
have increasing strength. 

In The incentive for lads to study agriculture is mainly want of other occu- 
pations and the desire to follow their fathers 1 profession. 

(;n Most ot the pupils are drawn from the agricultural classes. 

(nil The existing course of study in rural schools has only just begun and 
and it is too early to suggest modifications, 

(riii) To every school there must be attached a school farm for practical 
study and demonstration. 

(i>* Tire career of the majority of students who have studied agriculture is 
agriculture* 
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(*n The middle eh** \mith* in the tii-t instance have neither land*. nor 
eapitU nm* have they a* mutter* mv <nnd the meua o£ requiring the same. 
Any deuce h\ which capinl ami land * utld he uadc avuiahle to them will be 
au' inducement to them to t Tie t nan* Faniici when the t \ realise the 

great possibilities id aaiuuitue tie\ wuidu nauaalh 1 1 :• to it. 

M*n Tie adult eduction iu nail u ui* i m u uupi »\ed h\ stwting night 
s, honl* and h\ ghim: le'tuic** 

pruh Tie* adminNtJ ttion *t r v d *« h i* tti iu vtactd iu tne h wwU of 
village panohnyats whore thev are in existence. The expenditure on oguml* 
tmal education would he *« lejum ate chuae up >n fl.e und r«\etme. A pomoii 
m the laud retemn* Huhtun* t im et *mh evptnditaie mi\ he a pan tot the 
pmp« >*e. 

Qn,*nux l» — Vi>MiNM!ivrio\% — i < * The Agin elnu \\ and Veteiiuuv 

serene* me at pte-ent \er\ m*ii?lWent. 

iii) Htulna\ uunnnmnati «n i* ui*rih i« ut atm rn- •**..* #et n . 

till) Village mails are insulin ient and ill-niainiained 

Question — Fiuml- * ( T1 * t 'XiU m ** h ink', a*,M tdtJ.m’ h mils 

and co-opt rithe societies *pe<*nd\ h t to J\c eh umes lot a.ihiltmal 

purple* i* nece** m\. Ajrh due'll l mi* and laud in j r«»vi ti cut l tin* -.ten Uv 
Government should he made mote *nnlthic t* them tmm a* p*«s*n*. 

Thete should he n special *tait Pu gimthu hull* nud*» toe Ajrieithn *d aid 
Land Improvement Act. 

Qn stion t».— -Anisu ri.Tn.u* IvnHirioM **. — on Tne noin ui he » v*. 

mg — A large number ot actual «*n!ti\ul« »** ate u t I credit o* u.lthatot* hut 
belong to mere cnoh cl t*s that ha* no capital. Tlv*e and u hu*«r p* tt’o.* » t even 
hereditary cultivators arc ven poor with ueithe** < at tie nor seed*. Th* j *au\ 
on the tumcultmul operation* onh with borrowed capital at a ver\ high rate of 
interest. It is miU bud culm nitui that i* pos*hde with this class <d people, 
The result i* tiny are neither aule to jm the tent to the lessor nor to discharge 
the debt hm rowed. T!iis operation is carried uu lu them from year to year 
making them perpetual borrowers, U -neb class at people are prevented from 
assuming tin role of eutaivatorK the rest of I he lenl cultivators would la* in a 
far better position as larger area would he available for cultivation which aloiia* 
will leave a sufficient maigin of profit to therm The result of the pressure ujw>a 
land now by all sorts and conditions of people as tuhivah^rs m that agrn ultural 
holdings are parcelled out into such small areas that it u capable of leaving no 
margin of profit to any class of cultivators therein, rend* ring almost every one 
of them unable to carry on the cultivation without borrowing money and grain* 

Other causes are loss of cattle by epidemic diseases, failure of crops for want 
of rain and poor harvest on account of the attack uf inject pests and 
of crops and lastly imprudence of the tenants. 

07) (h>i«l faith and honesty K the main source. Expectation of good h&rvoet 
and the village moneylender's avarice. 

fiin Herons preventing repayment are mentioned in (a) 1* 

(/o The only measme which will lighten agriculturists’ burden of debt will 
be to provide some means h\ which he can get loans at small rates of Interest. 
This he cannot get except from the Government. Legislative interference to deal 
with rural insolvency, etc*, will do more harm than good because he can get 
neither money nor grain under altered regulations. 

(cl The answer to this is contained in the above. Any interference under 
this head will deprive them of all means to carry on cultivation. Non* 
terminable mortgages should certainly be prohibited. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation of holdings. — By excessive sub-divisions ft 
ought to be prevented. Division of corpus must be put an end to but division 
of interest in holdings may lie tolerated. The only way by which this can be 
effected is by the shareholders appointing a common manager. There mmi 
be legislative authority vesting in some revenue officer or other the power to 
appoint a common manager in case of disagreement among the shareholders. 
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it m%nt hv made a coiniitiott for the division of interest that it must ho 
accompanied by n pi ovation for n common manager. The obstacles in the 
way of consolidation may be overcome in the same way as suggested above 
for fragmentation, 

Question s.— huiMATtox.— m) I advocate irrigation schemes for Malabar 
where there k no irrigation project at ail in operation by Government. There are 
three schemes under eon skier at ion by Government. These ought to be pushed 
through as expeditiously as possible. AH encouragement by Government to 
induce either private individuals or societies to undertake minor irrigation pro- 
jects should ha given by the Government in the shape of advances as loans at 
low rate of interest and the acquisition of lands necessary for the construction 
of main and branch channels. 


r.STiox hh — Fr.nmtsEns. — uG Greater use can be profitably made of both 
natural manures and artificial fertilisers. Fertilisers are not popular now because 
they arc not available to the agriculturists near their holdings. Their cost Is pro- 
hibitive, Endeavour must be made by some means or other to reduce the price 
of these articles and place them within the reach of the agriculturists. 
ic) By propaganda work. 

(ch By making wood fuel available and cheaper. 

Question 11* — Crops. — mi ui The improvement of existing crops can be 
made by selection of seeds and the production of better ami healthier seedlings 
and the application of sufficient manure. 

iih There is scope for the introduction of new crops and fodder crops. 
iiiii There is great necessity for distribution of better seeds. 

(it?) There is good deal of damage to crops by wild animals and this can be 
prevented by giving free licences for firearms on a more liberal scale. 

Question 12.— Cultivation.— I suggest a more extended use of the Meston 
ploughs. 

Question 13.— Protection of Crops.— S praying with a mixture of copper- 
sulphate, lime and resin to prevent the Mahali disease has been found to be very 
efficacious. But in regard to many other external infections remedies have yet 
to be discovered and applied. 

Question 14. — Implements. — I f improved agricultural implements and 
machinery are made available in rural parts at reasonable prices they would be 
adopted by the cultivators. 

Question 15. — Veterinary. — \h) tii) The need for expansion of dispensaries 
is not adequately met. There is wide scope for expansion. 

«c« j i } The existing dispensaries are not availed of by the cultivators simply 
'because they are at prohibitive distances besides being far and few*. 

* if* I have not heard of any touring dispensaries in Malabar, such dis- 
pensaries will be of immense use. 


Question 1 7.— Ar» nnruxR At Industries. — ( a ) An average cultivator has 
\\ -jTi for « VK)\t seven m-uith-, During the slack season he does practically 
nothing. 

<b) Creation of opportunities for taking to subsidiary industries would induce 
agriculturists to fake to them. 

ic) Want of ready market at hand and want of organisation to marketing 
the products of such industry in bulk. 


/ 


(&) Tes, 
if) Yes, 

Question 28. — General Education. — Under the existing system of, education 
very little is taught that, has a bearing upon the agricultural eiffiel^i^%i;''the 
people. In high and middle schools I would , suggest that agriculture subjects 
'ft&'idso taught and as far as possible a farm Is ’ '■ 

mxk 

’ ’’ 




Oral Evidence. 

10914. The Chairman: Raja Sir Vasudeva Raja, you have been good" 
enough to put in a reply to the Questionnaire of this Commission, which we* 
have all read with great interest; you have also been good enough to come- 
here to-day to answer any questions which we may wish to ask you. Do you 
desire to make any statement of a general character, before we proceed to 
question and answer? — -No. 

10915. On the question of research, is it your view that the Agricultural 
Department have rendered important services to cultivators in this Presidency? 
— They have rendered some service, I think. 

10916. Are you. satisfied with the general directions to which their efforts 
are now' being applied if you are familiar with those directions? — I think there 
is plenty of scope still; they can do more. 

, 10917. Of course, the activities of the Department and of this College and 
Research centre are limited by financial considerations ? — -Yes. 

10918. I do not know' whether you have in mind any considerable expansion, 
of those activities, because, if you have, I ought to ask you whether you suggest 
a further share of the present general revenue being allocated for purposes of 
research, or whether you have in mind new' taxation? — I think that a greater 
proportion of the land revenue ought to be spent on agricultural education,, 
research, etc. 

10919. Of course, that is a far more popular proposal than the other at any 
rate? — Yes. 

10920. Have you ever considered the advisability of Government levying, 
income-tax on incomes derived from agriculture? Do you think that w'ould be a 
popular measure in the Presidency? — I do not think it w r ould be a popular 
measure. 

10921. I should like to ask you whether, in your experience of the country- 
side, you have come across any of the co-operative ventures which have been 
started in this Presidency. Have you come into personal contact with any 
form of co-operation? Co-operative societies lending money? — Yes. Not for 
agricultural purposes. 

10922. Have you come across these societies in their working? — -No. 

10928. On page 189, answering our question 7 you say that fragmentation of 
holdings by excessive sub-divisions ought to be prevented. I should rather 
have put it the other way myself, that sub-division by excessive fragmentation 
ought to be prevented: You cannot very well stop sub-division. Unless you 
stop the operation of the established law of inheritance, can you? Bub-division 
follows inevitably on the present rule and law of inheritance, does it not? — 
Yes. 

10924. What you should do if you can, is to try, where you cannot prevent 
sub-division, to see that unnecessary fragmentation does not take place?— Yes, 
it ought to be prevented ; the income can be divided but not the corpus. 

10925. You say, “ The only way in which this can be effected is by the 
shareholders,” that is,’ the heirs of the deceased “ appointing a common 
manager. There must be legislative authority vesting in some revenue officer 
ox other the pow T er to appoint a common manager in case of disagreement among 
the shareholders.” You know the peasants of this country-side very well. Do 
you suppose that any attempt to appoint a joint manager amongst the co-heirs 
of a deceased landholder would be likely to lead to good management on the one 
hand and family peace and quiet on the other? — I do not think it will do any 
harm. 

10926. You think it is possible? — Yes. 

10927. Do you think the several sons w'ould be content to, take their share* 
in cash or kind, and to allow the manager to function? — I think , so. • ' 

10928. If you were in the insurance business in this Presidency f would yoyi 
be prepared to insure the life of such a manager, at the ordinary rates of premium; 

'5fejpa Sir Vasudeva Raja. 
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\u nkl >*ui want thing inuie? You do n< *t think his hie would he at 
me intzjud with m> main nia-kis? You do not think that a manager solving 
ir or me m us mkht hud hi instil in considerable difficulty fc ? — I do not think 


I09l 9. On page 190, you are talking about veterinary matters, and the need 
r of \eieimaiy ihspensaues. Du you think there is a dtnmnd 

iOiig t ultivators i<a skilled teuiimiiv nttenth n to their animals? — Theie is 
mat demand, I think, 

UMKt, What paitkuhu dhection aie 7,0x1 thinking of? — Cattle diseise. 
10931. Do you think there is a demand for fuither inoeulati n? — Yes, there 
a demand iur preventive treatment as well as foi cures. 

10932. Yes,, but utter <31 the non-epidemic diseases of cattle, until they 
a**h the Intel stages of their lite, are not so very important; it is the rinderpest 
jl the other tpidenno diseases that mattei. What I want to get itom you is 
is : in you r experience ot the eountiy-side which vou know so well, an* the 
asants anxious to have their cattle in< 'dilated against, tor instance, muler- 
st? — Yes, tliey are. 

10933. There is no supei stitious objection ? — Not that I am aw mo ot. 

199; 14. I>o you think they have faith in the efficacy of that paitieulai measure 
prupbyluxK? — In the beginning, they had not but now they have belief 
it. 

19935. You think there is a growing demand? — Yes, 

1093b. Ihc 11a ja of Pai'hhmuli ; Fiom youi experience ol paddy cultiva- 
te*, may I know what is the minimum oiea necessary to entry out proper 
lprovements lor paddy? — About 10 acres. It vou want to introduce improved 
ethods oJt cultivation and all that, you can do it on an area ot about 10 acres, 
it you cannot do so on ver\ small holdings. 

10937 . Supposing a man cannot after d to have an area of 10 acres, in such a 
so what is the minimum you suggest? — About 5 acres. 

10938. Is fragmentation spreading very rapidly in Malabar? — Not generally 
Malabar. It is not so with a certain section of population of Malabar, 
cause in their ease there is no division of family property, but in those families 
lere division is allowed by law’, fragmentation goes on. 

10939. It is divided into as many pieces as there are families? — To a great 
tent that is so. 

10910. The Chan man: Are vou definitely ot opinion that fragmentation is, 
this moment, on the increase in this Presidency? — Yes. 

10941. The Baja of Paihthimcili: With regard to manuies, what is the usual 
an adopted in Malabar ini green manure? — We have piivate ioiests there, 
anv people s»o mto the forest to get green manure and utilise the leives. That 
v hat is geneialh d< ne. *some others also glow gram and other things to 
rduee green manure. Thev grow wild indigo also. 

10942. Ate you (.lowing anv ot the crops suggested by the Agricultural 
'-payment? — No: thev aie not mown. 

10943. Win ? I- it due to the difficulty in getting seeds or what?— 'I do not 
ink many people knew anv thing about them. I do not think they have been 
ought to their notice. 

19944. Are there no Demonstrators in your part of the country?— I have not 
en any vet. I was told the other da v’ that there was one somewhere in 
dglmt,* but he does not come to the rural parts or demonstrate anything or 
nvey any information to the ryots. 

10943. Are the zaniindars putting any obstacle in the way of these people 
ming to their parts? — No, I do not think so. 

10946. They welcome such people?— Certainly. 

10947. Sir James MacKenna: Are you a large landholder, Baja Sahib, 
urself? — I have got some lands, about 18,000 acres. I have got also more 
an 100 square miles of forests. 


ar& Sir Vasudeva Baia. 
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10048. You cultivate the land on your own behalf through a manager? — I 
nave land on that system. 

10C 49. Which you work as a home farm? — Yes. 

_ 10950. Is it in your neighbourhood in Malabar? — Not far from my neigh- 
bourhood. J 

10951. Are you in touch with the work of the Agricultural Department 
through its publications and other activities? — Yes. 

10952. You apply the manures recommended to the land that jou have got 
under your control? — Yes, to some portion. 

10958. And probably from that example 3 our other tenants may follow your 
lead? You see no indication of that? — It is not possible for all the tenants to 
-adopt the improved methods of agriculture for want of funds. It is a difficult 
matter. 

10954. That would not apply to seed which after all does not involve more 
•expense? — That is true, but they must know the importance of it. 

10955. Do you follow the system of transplanting paddy advocated by the 
department? — Yes, in some, I do. 

10956. 1, 2, 3 seeds against 12 , 13, 14? — Yes. 

10957. Are you doing it? — Yes. 

10958. Are you keeping cattle? — Yes. 

10959. What breed do you have? — I have the n Coimbatore as well as the 
Nellore cows; I have got about 800 cows. 

10960. Pure breeds? — Yes. 

10961. Professor Gangaleo : Hava tou any agricultural officer in your service? 
— No; I have got only local men. They are not trained in the Agricultural 
College. 

10962. Do you send them over here? — No; neither is any one available from 
here. I wanted to get some from the department, but none were available. 

10968. Your agricultural agents have had some training? — ‘No; they are 
only private farmers. 

10964. Do you think it would be beneficial to your tenants to have a trained 
officer? — I think so. 

10965. You intend to appoint one? — I do. 

10966. On page 190 of your note you say, tc There is great necessity for 
distribution of better seeds. M Where do vour tenants get their seed from?— » 
They do not care to go outside and collect the seed. They are trying to improve 
the soei which they themselves grow on their lands. 

10967. They do not go in for better seeds? — No. 

10968. Your tenants get no advantage of better seeds and better manure? — 
No. 

10969. With regard to subsidiary industries you say here “ Creation of oppor- 
tunities for taking to subsidiary industries would induce agriculturists to take 
to them.” Have you any particular industries in mind when you make that 
suggestion? — That will depend upon the locality; it must vary from place to 
place. In Malabar there is scope for coir industry, basket making, mat making 
and small industries like decorticating ground-nut, cotton ginning, and so on. 

10970. These industries are pursued by the agriculturists in addition to their 
agricultural pursuits? — No; they are not pursued now. There is scope for 
them. 

10971. There is no subsidiary industry at present? — None. 

10972. You say in answer to our question 24, “ The existence of numerous 
sub-tenures is always a great handicap to ovners of agricultural lands to cann- 
ing out improvements.’ * Have you any suggestions to remove the handicap 
arising out of these sub-tenures? — The ideal would be to have only landlord 
and tenant. If there are too many intermediaries the actual cultivator gets 
absolutely nothing. The land gets into the hands of the cooly and he cannot 
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do anything. To have so many intermediaries is very injurious and moreover 
tilt* miner will not invest his money in lands because there ore so many inter- 
mediaries and he has no direct connection with the actual cultivator. Bo, in 
the interests of agriculture there ought to be omly the landlord and the tenant 
and not so many other people between. 

1097&, Ilmv to eliminate those in termed iaiies? Have \ou any suggestions 
so make? — Ho far as Malabar is concerned to some extent some ot ns are doing 
it. Tenants have not got permanent rights. We pay compensation and get the 
lands hack in our possession and then we deal with the actual tenants directly. 

K$#4. Afr. Calrerf ; In discussing finance on page 189 of your note you. 
use the term 1 agricultural banks. * Were you thinking of co-operative banks 
or something different from the co-operative banks? — The banks which will 
advance money to agriculturists. 

10975. Co-operative banks or other kinds? — Other kinds. 

1097b. What other kinds? — Money lending banks or land mortgage banks. 
The ordinary banks do not lend mone,> to agriculturists; they generally lend to 
merchants and not to agriculturists. 

10977. You say land mortgage bank. Would that be a co-operative land 
mortgage bank or some other tipe? — It may bo a co-operative bank or it may 
be any other, organised and financed by Government or in any other way. 

10978. You have no specific proposal? — No. 

10979, Then you say that agricultural loans should be made more easily 
available. Have you any suggestions to make as to how it is to be done? — In 
the first place, the ryots do not know of the existence of the Agriculturists* 
Loans Act or the Land Improvement Act and so on ; even those who do know 
something about them have to go with applications to the Revenue Inspector 
who is in charge of many villages ; he is a touring officer and it is very difficult 
to find him in the first place and secondly, it is very difficult to get his sympathy 
and in some eases it has to be purchased. AH that means a lot of difficulty to 
the ryots. If there is a separate department for granting agricultural loans 
(the money will be quite safe because the lands and improvements will be 
security), if there is a special agency working for granting the loans, I think it 
will be' easier for the ryots to get money. 

10980. Your suggestion is a special agency? — Yes, a special agency. Now 
the Revenue Inspector is the nearest man to go to and it is not easy even to 
find him. 

10981. On page 189 of your note discussing this question of loans at small 
rates of interest you say that this cannot be done except from the Government? 
— Yes. 

10982. Do you not think that the co-cperative society can in course of time 
lend money at lower rates than Government? — I do not think so. 

10983. Are there not societies which will lend money free of interest as in 
the case ot certain Mahommedan communities in the Punjab? — I do not know 
of any society which gives money free of interest. 

10984. The Muslim population will not take interest? — I do not think that 
is possible; they may rather invest their money in other ways; they may not 
lend. I do not think anybody will lock up money like that. 

10985. When you say there is scope for the introduction of new crops, had 
\ou any special new crops in your mind? — The crops that we see in the experi- 
mental stations of the Agricultural Department. If any particular crop will 
pay better that can be used. At present we are following the old stereotyped 
way of farming without introducing anything new. But if the results in the 
Agricultural Department farms show that any better or more profitable crops 
can be grown such things may be introduced and there is a good deal of scope for 
that. 

inaftft vou ^ourself, Raja Sahib, been trying to experiment with such 
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10937 . Mr . Kamat: It has been suggested, Raja Sahib, that Rajas, 
zamindars and big landholders do not undertake, tor instance, cattle-breeding 
or make any improvement though they might be in a position to do it. Hare 
you anything to say on that?— It is not a fact; I have got not less than 800 
cows and I keep them in different farms, that is for the sake of manure more 
than for milk or other purposes, so that I need not bring cowdung from a 
distance. 

10988. Sir Qanqa Earn: All of the same breed? — Yes. 

109o9. Which breed? — The ordinary Coimbatore, what we buy from Pollachi 
which has a very big market. We have got also a few Ongole cows. 

10990. Mr. Kamat: Do you take care to keep the breed pure and if so by 
what method? — We have got only one breed : there is no cross-breed at all. 

10991. Sir Henry Lawrence: What is the name of this breed? — -l think it 
is the Kargayam breed. What is procurable in the Pollachi market we have; 
they all come from the Coimbatore district; these are the ordinary country bred 
animals. 

10992. Mr. Kamat: And do you take special care of your breeding bulls 1 ? — 

I have got an Ongole bull which is kept separate and’ looked after; but in 

g eneral I give attention only lor the Ongole cows which provide milk for our 
ousehold purposes. The other cows are all kept in different parts. 

10993. To your knowledge do other big landholders experience any difficulties 
in cattle-breeding? — The chief difficulty in breeding cattle is the problem of food 
because the cost is very great. 

10994. Even for big landholders? — For everybody. 

10995. That means the price of fodder is increasing? — Yes, and oil-cakes are 
all exported. It becomes a problem to keep cows except in the case of people 
who have forests. I happen to have a large area of forest, so I can keep any 
number of cows. Such landlords as have got large estates keep cows. The 
other people do not, on account of the economic difficulty in keeping cows at 
great expense. 

10996. Do such landlords avail themselves of the scientific knowledge of th© 
Livestock Expert? — -No, they do not. 

10997. Kao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: Are you in touch with village 
life in the eastern parts of the Presidency? — I have been to several places, I 
do not know what you mean, 

10998. You have not visited the villages and seen the villagers? — I cannot 
say I have been to small villages. 

10999. You have been to towns. Life in Malabar villages is entirely different 
from the life in villages in the eastern parts of the Presidency. Do you know 
that as a fact? — May I know in w'hat respects you differentiate between the 
tw r o? 

11000. The rainfall in your part of the country is much higher than in the 
eastern parts? — Yes. 

11001. Your soil is more fertile than the soil in the eastern parts? — I do 
not know that. I do not think it is in any way very much better than the 
lands in Tanjore, Triehinopoly and even Coimbatore. 

11002. And the people who cultivate your lands have no interest in the 
lands? They are merely labourers or persons who share the produce?— The 
'agriculturists who are cultivating the lande are poor people. 

11008. There is a difference between the zamindari estates in the East and 
the zamindari estates in the West? The zamindar or janmi simply collects the 
rent from the cultivator who is entitled to the benefit of all improvements on 
the land. In your part of the country the ryot has no interest in the land?— It 
is not so. 

13004. You do not think there is any difference between the ryotwari lands 
and the janmi lands? — No. There are big landholders in the East Coast as in 
Malabar. In the town of Shiyali in Tanpore there is a Mudaliar and Nun- 
gavaram Rajappa Aiyar in Triehinopoly and others, who own enormous areas* 
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v' ** •><«» !*•!* ' liHum tin- Htirtindar* in tta Hast <‘«uu.t and the land 
* V * t \\Mmt *r. 

U «< ». u in* b«<» mtudmtd hi the Legislative Council to give 

? * 1 * v *<*1 N to feuimt* m % \ nu putt u\ the unmti\ Y<“«, 

ILm* Hut ltd* I** mi * |*pt m d?~~"Y« n, 

m * demand p n* the ty*U in vwr part oi the country lor occupancy 


Ntf Utift (f j'srhintmt Ji : The whole diseuhMnn w irrelevant. 

Ufrftr. Ibiu llahadtu Mu his mi mi Xayitdn: 1 am just proceeding to say that 
th» hoti Inn# no interest* in the land ? — That K not so, they have the right 
to * ompematton tor their improvements in Malabar and they do get compensa- 
tion when they are turned out. In other districts they do not get even that. 
It at all then* is any difference, it is in favour of the tenants in Malabar. 

Th« ( h4irm*m; Have you read the Urine of reference? I leave it at that. 

Itm iiahadur Muiuucami Sayudu : Have yon visited the agricul- 
tural middle school in Malabar F — Yes, 

It is doing good work P — Yes. 

liuld. |>o you think there is a demand for education from the agricj#&^ 
cl»SM»hP — I think so. 


UOll. You think if the school were located in a more central place it 
would attract a larger number of studentb? — Ceriainh 

1!m|;L Yon think there should he a school in every district of the Presi- 
dent y f — Yes. 

II* Wl. Sir Gamja Ham: SuppOhing you grow cotton this year, would 
you grow cotton next year? — Cotton is newly introduced in Malabar; they 
were not cultivating cotton before. 

11014. When yon sow cotton this year, yon will sow cotton next year 
also? — Yes, 

HU 15, Cotton after cotton? — Cotton, and then sometimes millets. There 
is no system of rotation. 

1 101th Cotton after cotton? — They do according as they like. I do not 
think they do anything systematically, 

11017. You do not guide them as to what crops to grow? — We lease the 
lands and the tenants do according to their wish. 

11018. Dr. Hyder: [n reply to question 24 you say that the existence 
of numerous sub-tenures is always a great hardship to owmers of agricultural 
hmd*- in respect of carrying out improvements and that they are at present 
prevented from carrying’ out improvements. I ask you to turn your attention 
to the other side of the shield also. I put to you the question whether 
there are any factors tending to discomage cultivators of agricultural land 
irom carrying out improvements in Malabar? — The only factor that prevents 
them from doing so is the want of money. I do not think there is any- 
thing else because on redemption the law allows them more than what they 
have spent. They get not only what they have actually spent but they get 
also a portion of* the value of the improvements. 

11019. I was wandering whether you, knowing intimately the circums- 
tances of tenure in Malabar, think that the Verumpattamdars put all their 
energy and resources into the cultivation of land in view of the peculiar 
circumstances of tenancy in Malabar? — There is nothing at all to discourage 
them from putting their resources into land. On the other hand they have 
every facility because the landlord allows the Verumpattamdar^ the right 
to improve the lands according to his owm wish and he is entitled to he 
compensated before he is turned out. 

31020. Is it not a fact that the V erumpatiamdar is threatened with 
ejection from the land every year ? — In some cases it may be because the land 
38 given for only one year. If he pays his rent properly there is no trouble. 
But in some cases he is unable to pay because of the very high rate of 
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interest he has to pay for getting seed, cattle and other things and at the 
end of the year he finds, owing to some adverse circumstances or other that 
he is not able to pay the moneylender and the landholder and then he has 
to go. 

11021. Do you think it is a good system under which the industry, the 
chief industry of a whole district is carried on, by a system of yearly leases 
and sub-tenures to which you were referring? — Though they are leases for 
only one year, they are not generally disturbed every year. There are 
instances where families have been in possession for 50 years and 100 years 
and they are never disturbed unless they become defaulters. 

11022. Is it a fact that when the cocontit plantation is about to bear 
fruit the kanamdar or the janini comes to the tenant and says “ Either you 
get out or pay an increased rent ”? — It is not a fact. 

11023. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: You say that a special staff for 
granting loans under the Agricultural Loans Act and the Land Improvements 
Act is necessary. Do you mean that special revenue officers should be 
appointed to push the work of granting loans or that the work should be 
done by the other departments of Government?' — As long as the ryots are 
able to get the money easily it does not much matter who is in charge of 
it. Each system has its advantage. If it is the revenue officials they can 
easily get hack the money along with the assessment. If it is the Agricul- 
tural Department they can say what money should he given and for what 
improvements. But I think the advantage will be to have the revenue 
officials in charge of it. 

11024. At present the delays are mainly due to the multifarious work 
which the revenue agency has to do? — There is plenty of scope for a special 
staff for that. 

11025. I gather you are in favour of legislation to prevent the fragmenta- 
tion of holdings. You have put forward one method of eonoshdation. 
Assuming that another method of consolidation is found to he better, do you 
think that legislation to \ ro\ eiu tragr.* ntation and to effect consolidation 
on an economic basis will be a popular measure and will not be resented? — 
I do not think it will he resented. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Tuesday s the 16th November > 

1926. 
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The H«aT»k l&. HL TIREMAN, IJFMS., CUE., Chief Conservator 
of Forests, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 19. — Forests — (a) Yes, except that more use might be made of 
them tor the supply of fuel. Please see reply to question 19 ( b ). 

(6). — (1) Firewood . — The supply could be largely increased by the formation 
of plantations. It is almost certain however that such plantations would be 
worked at a loss if they were termed and worked by the Forest Department 
owing to the cost of supervision. It is possible but doubtful that plantations 
would be a source of profit if formed and worked by the Revenue Department 
helped in technical matters by the advice of forest officers, as the ordinary 
revenue establishment might possibly be able to supervise the working with 
the aid of low-paid special establishment. My reason for saying that planta- 
tions would be worked at a loss is that the ryot is not willing to pay a price 
for the firewood which would cover the cost of formation and working. 

The real remedy would seem to be to persuade the people to grow firewood 
plantations of their own. I believe that in the prairies of Canada and the United 
States of America a very considerable area of private woodlots has been created 
as a result of Government propaganda, and this could equally well be done 
in Madras if the people could be persuaded to undertake the work. It is a 
big ‘if 1 however in this country and I very much doubt the utility of such 
propaganda. 

(2) Fodder . — The only means which occurs to me is the growing of fodder 
crops. This is a matter for the Agricultural Department, and is one on which 
I have no knowledge. 

(c) If agricultural soil is meant I should say not to any appreciable extent 
lr tbiR Presidency, but I have not much experience except in the western 
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districts. In the tracts where deterioration of forests has been greatest the 
rainfall is comparatively light. In the tracts of heavy rainfall the forests are 
fairly well preserved except in the Agency and in parts of Malabar where forests 
are being ruined by shifting cultivation. 

If forest soil is referred to there has been considexable erosion in the private 
forests in Malabar owing to over-exploitation of timber, and I believe this 
has also occurred in the Agency owing to shifting cultivation, but I have 
practically no personal experience of the Agency tracts. 

(d) Whether forests increase the rainfall or the supply of moisture is, I 
believe, still a doubtful point. The question has been under investigation for 
years in various European countries, but I am not up to date regarding the 
results. There can be no doubt that forests regulate the supply of water in the 
soil, and hence in canals, but there are not many localities in Madras wh*»re 
action is a matter of practical politics. ^ I believe* that for political reasons it 
is difficult to interfere to any extent with the practice of shifting cultivation 
in the Agency though this is being gradually regulated where the forests belong 
to Government. Much damage has been done to the sholas (strips of evergreen 
forests alongside streams) on the Nilgiri and Palni plateaux by the practice 
of annually burning the grass on the hills. This is now however being regulated 
and I have recently ordered the preparation of a scheme of afforestation in 
the Nilgiris with a view to replacing the burnt out sholas by new tree growth. 
The woik is easy and its extent is only limited by the amount of money Govern- 
ment are willing to spend. At present there is very little money to spare. 

(e) I have dealt with this in my reply to question 19 (6). 

(/) From grazing 'per se I should say not to any appreciable extent. Con- 
siderable damage however is done, especially in Guntur district, by hacking 
branches off the trees to feed the cattle. The only remedy is restriction of 
grazing which can be brought about only by reducing the number of cattle kept 
by the ryots. Whether this is practical* politics, however, is not within my pro- 
vince to say. I doubt it. 
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Oral* Evidence, 

ft t #, Mr 1 it* imn, \<m in ** CUM < onMirvator of Forests 

%u f IS*,*!** \ * I Mtolt !«.**— \V„ 

» i k%t l* u * m a n 4t» 1 f th* evitlema which you ui4i to give 

i pf rv !i * t nui. ■**« in *m4 uimh h to be read, I take it, in conjunction 
*u»f tnc non* r »!i i iu b k \ \uur linpariment for the i ommh^ion at an 

<wiil#r **Wig# * \ (>* 

HflfiK \hi,l % u hh»* 1 > make a statement of a general character or shall 
i |»r<*v»*i to **** \ u one 4? tu * u« norttf quotient *? — l «l mulct like to make a 
'* ’* **titeiirtnt, if I ii***i. There sterns to be an impression abroad, I do not 
hn w a belli* r it is shared b> the Members ot your U*rcl4tipV Commission, that 
» » mm imitte** vhuh. in my pinion, pertain chiefly to agriculture, such as 
th impni%i n »*nt «* jkiiMti}," coming of fodder crops and making of 

manure* >u< mm*i» u l u 1* ht»c*H conctin the Forest Department, If I am 
c rot ‘ii tlm vine t» it Mns m.pre-Mun docs exist, I think the reason for it is 
the lint that in this PivmUnty parti* uiarly, and, 1 think, to a certain extent 
ni the list ot India, th*r** *m large tracts of land which are called forest 
re#rn*»*s hut wlu* h au really nothing more or less than grazing reserves; they 
an tailed Ion m inert It htn a use they have a few trees on them. When they 
were r»%emd, 1 think I am right m saying that there was no Agricultural 
Department, or it was a \ cry small one. That was 40 or 50 years ago; and in 
tin obs* m i o| tin* Agru uUnrai Department the Forest Department Was 
luturalh x In* mu ninth h,c nmsidered most suitable to administer the# 1% 
nan*. iln «.<* giaztng grmtmU were very largely in the public eye and Ht#fr 
adinimsinitmn ami management was considered as one of the meet important 
duties ot the Forest Department. I think we managed these Uteae fairly 
efhci mtly, but the tact that we had to pay so much attention to them led to 
the neglect ot what in my opinion is our legitimate duty, that is the looking 
alter ami administration of the big timber forests of WihA In this Presidency 
the* a i«* wry considerable areas of very great potential value. I have 
hroMn away from tradition in this matter and got Government to sanction 
a proposal of mine to transfer very considerable areas of the tracts I am 
Slinking of to the Revenue Department to be managed by panchayats work- 
ing under the local Collectors. We could no doubt go on administering these 
lands, hut it is not our job; the forest officer’s job is the job for which he 
hm been trained, viz., the management chiefly on commercial lines of the 
valuable large timber forests. You have now got an Agricultural Department, 
and, if I might suggest, instead of looking to the Forest Department for the 
administration of such tracts, improvement of the grazing grounds and the 
like, such matters should be considered as part of the duty of the officers 
of tne Agricultural Department who must know considerably more about the 
subject than the forest officers do. There is just one more thing T would 
like to say. I do not know whether it is realised by your Lordship’s Com- 
mission, that in this Presidency, where the really big forests exist, they are 
not of very gteat help to agricuture, because there is not much agriculture 
there; they are mostly in out-of-the-way places, chiefly on the West Coast. 
In tracts where 1 take it agriculture is most important there are no real 
foreets* The position is therefore very different from what it is in Europe 
where you may have agriculture all round a timber forest and wheie 
that timber forest can be of great" help to agriculture. With all the good 
will in the world the Forest Department cannot really be of very much 
assistance to agriculture m this Presidency. 

11029. We are verv grateful to you for that statement; it clears up the 
position. Is that all that you wish to say? — Yes. 

11080. How soon do you expect this process of handing over what in fact 
are grazing lands to the Revenue Department to be managed by the panchayats 
will be completed? — It is rather difficult to sav. I should think there are about 

4.000 square miles concerned of which I think we have handed over about 

2.000 square miles ; I should say the rest ought to be handed over within two 
years at the most, and possibly within one year. 
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11031. It is a rapid process? — Yes, quite a rapid process. 

11032. Leaving that area out altogether, and turning to the forests which, 
will remain under your department, do I understand from you that the whole of 
that area will be large timber forests? — No. There are two classes of forests 
apart from the ryot's forests which are going to be handed over; one is com- 
mercial forest, which is remunerative, and the other is protective such as you 
might have seen when you were in the Nilgiris. The forests on the slopes of 
the Nilgiris and such hill ranges are for protective purposes. 

11033. After the transfer to the Revenue Department and the panchayats 
is completed, will your depaitment still be responsible for certain forests con- 
tiguous to agricultural districts? — Yes, the larger foiests. The forests we are 
handing over to the panchayats are those which are only of local importance. 
We try to draw a line between forests of local importance, and forests of provin- 
cial importance; the extent has a great deal to do with that. 

11034. As regards forests of local importance, as you describe them, I take 
it that the services which the Forest Department, I will not say gives the agri- 
culturist, but which the Forest Department controls so far as the agriculturist 
is concerned are those of grazing, grass cutting and fuel cutting? — Yes, and 
such things as thorns for fencing. 

11035. Thorns for fencing, certain wild fruits and so on? — Yes. 

11G36. Now, is it your view that there exists at this moment a sufficiently 
sympathetic touch between your department and the Agricultural Department 
as to the services which the forests can render to agriculture in the respects I 
have mentioned? — As far as I know, yes. But I would like to ask Mr. Anstead 
what he has to say about it. From our point of view, we are only too willing 
to do all we can to help. 

11037. So that on those essential points you have not so far consulted Mr. 
Anstead? — I am in rather a peculiar position; I have just come back from five 
months’ leave, and I wrote my preliminary statement just before going on leave. 
I sent it to Mr. Anstead for his views, and he has kindly given them to me, 
and they are printed together. But I have not seen him since until just now, 
so that I have not really had time to consult him on the subject. 

11038. That was activity consequential upon the news of this Commission’s 
existence but before that you have not had a meeting round a table to discuss 
with the Agricultural Department whether any further service could be rendered 
to agriculture or cattle improvement by you in the Piesideney? — We have not 
had any regular formal sitting-down meeting, but Mr, Anstead and I have often 
discussed matters of that sort. 

11039. Do you think it would be helpful in this Presidency if some of your 
young officers who have a taste in that direction were attached for quite a 
short time to the Agricultural Department in districts where agriculture and 
forestry are contiguous and in a sense mutually dependent, so that they might 
see matters from the agriculturist’s point of view? — I do not think it would 
be of any practical use. 

11040. You do not think it would be of any good? — No. 

11041. As regards the more important forests, the commercial forests, do 
there exist in this Presidency areas of large forests to which herds of cattle or 
buffalo are taken at certain seasons of the year and grazed by those who make a 
profession of that work? — Yes ; they are chiefly in the dry districts towards the 
East; Guntur is the chief district where such grazing takes place and the graz- 
ing there is grazing of cattle which are used by the cultivators in the deltas; 
during the cultivation season there is no grazing available in the deltas and 
they send them to the uplands. 

11042. There is thus a further bond of interest between the cultivator and 
the Forest Department? — Yes. 

11043. Do you control areas in which such grazing is or is not allowed? — We 
do* 


•rx jt_i ir_ tt 
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«* f ft < h I «rt i* f ur ^mkuijg Ktuilt out of ifwm <M*mm#rmlh ; we just 
* wU ' * * *’*#<944 th m* hum the point *»f \t#w of ta tju**utit> of gmlng 
« * 


II fr » tat, ym function i* twm agricultural fcii&a to*tt»tr> ?— It U« 
||om A* imtar iure%U of mnimtfcttl import*^#, it then# grafting 

in Mi *4 \ui uth much. 

B * fttrt&in extent there Uf— Yes. but there is no problem m a rule; 
it *« ten «*m 1> timnsg^. 

n«ive %< u ntm* in which you Allow gracing in certain mmm* of the 
i«r out »i 4 in f«th*m?«~Nt>t vert much as far as l can remember. 

\u there m%\ ar* ns where gw* cutting is allowed but not grafting?-*"* 
i m> ui dm m all arc ah gra/mg is allow ml; the chief places where grafting is 
fir* hiltled arc fuel coupes, that is to *»> wheie fuel has Imm out and coppice 
frowth i* < *nt mg up we keep cattle out for a few >ear«. But apart from that 
lh««r# arc %* r\ few ai us that are closed to grazing altogether. 

IB*** I ,o shit \ u suggest in jour memorandum that something might 
!e t n* x 4i* «rag 4 * th» % illugern to plant trees?— Yc*, l suggest that that 
o I <j c a n Site*!! of the fuel difficult %» 


tl»M Are \t x\ thinking there of belts of trees as well as of individual Hws* 

* u n * U mps d trees on the cultivator's land?— I ws>8 M ^ 

I ♦ ** i r small clumps of trees , not so much indb^$P& tew»Mr 

wm thinking nh nt is what has been done in Canada m&Jm 
the prairu *, win n a great deal of this aort of work haa wtt done. 

U<C>'J VWild damage iroru domestic animals be difficult to ^ 

would be very difficult to avoid It, and the ryots who made such plantations 
w* ul»l h»\c t< ft »ice thorn very carefully at tat for a few years. 

llu.’ht t>„ vm think it is within the financial mtm of the ryot to carry out 
t) at w.-raf—Tbat, I am afraid, I cannot answer; I do not know enough about 

UU&I. So that, on the economic side, you are not satisfied that it is a 
feasible scheme?— -1 am not satisfied that it is feasible for Government to oi . 
whether the rj«t« can do it or not I cannot say; I do not know enough about 
their financial position, 

UOM, Of course, the difficulty in all these schemes is that the investor has 
to wait so long for his return? — l*es, he has. 

1105ft. I gather from jour preliminary statement that jour department does 
i, thm*' to cut and make lodder as a famine reserve? No. 

110*, 7. Has that never been done in this Presidency to jour knowledge?— 
y, ... a has hei'ii done, not as famine reserve, but it has been done when famine 
i * -can its of glass has occurred. 

lltfls. X- 1 as a reserve?— I do not think so; I cannot remember any cases 
wlur<> it bus been done. . 

ItaW. IK, you happen to know what practices exist in other Presidencies 
or Provinces?— I have no exact knowledge, but I believe they do something 
of that sort in Bombay. . 

11060. Are there large areas of grass where, provided jou were given the 
tfflM Mpf , you could make important stores of preserved fodder?— There are such 
IlgwQ > « W |B 1 very large areas, but X submit that that is work which would be 
|MWV #0»a k/ the Agricultural Department. 

' £ 0 f you i say the person charged with the duty?— Yes, 
' amount of land of that sort. . 

„ , r , of course, that there was a fodder famine very recently in 
fr , <n :v 

itovoabett of the cattle died, extreme hardship being thereby 
^ t q$m Of ryoteS— Yse. 
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imfU Does it not seem to you unfortunate that this store of fodder should 

&»,s 

ft can always 8 be put on the market for what it is worth?-Yes. 

ii«. ^ . U- z.t£v 
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. . . ij/u -t/mi have anv personal contact. It is 

11070. But it is to stop: it isV political matter chiefly. 

one which we are only too rea y P , ceitain tracts in the east and 

I am talking about the Agency tr » ,, ‘Eastern Ghats, or below them, 

north of the Madras Presidency w ic 1 an( t are under special adminis- 

which are outside the “dinary r hlll tribes, and they are aecus- 

tration. They aie peopled most y y » this kunin cultivation, and any 
tomed from times immemorial to carry out tms Kuvvn 
interference with it is always liable to lead to reoen o 

Province'?— It* its *£% inX? Ganj S am,° YizIgapltZ and 

Godavan, between the Central Provinces and the plains. 

cultivation? - jf ^vernment Agent for that particular tract, and he and his 

SLlSX&Si X, ^ tat to .top tti. .uottg 

It'. E on ta toobnic.l tatt p.i.t.1-1 do, o, tt. 

local Conservator of Forests. , ^ ,, 

11074. Does he ever consult you?— Informally, yes. I have been consulted 

often. . * 

11073. I ask because in certain districts, this 
is not prohibited, is very close ywac ■ lation j_j^ e d 0 control it, as much 

with the idea of preventmg un Agent in many cases with the help of 

as we possibly can. The Go 7 n r ™dt toT certain extent, but it is a difficult 

the Foiest Department, does control it to a 

ivrohlem because the people are difficult to deal wixm 
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11079. Have you ever suggested that to Government?— I have, but not with 
regard to the effect on agriculture or the effect on the low country. 

11080, With regard to the effect on agriculture in the whole country, owing 
to denudation? — I proposed to Government some time ago that Government 
should take over control of all the private forests in Malabar, for the reason that 
two years ago there were very heavy floods in this Presidency, and a tremendous 
lot of landslips occurred in the private forests in Malabar, owing not so much 
to shifting cultivation as to denudation caused by over-exploitation; it is a 
distinction without a difference. They were cutting too many trees. I ad- 
dressed Government on the subject, but Government would not listen to my 
proposals; I think it involved too much expenditure. 

11083 . Sir Henry Lawrence: What are these private forests? — Practically 
all the forest lands in Malabar belong to private people, all the slopes of the 
Western Ghats. 

11082. Are they big zamindars or landholders?— Yes, they are called jemmies . 
The**© is a peculiar land tenure in Malabar, and I do not know much about the 
details of it. The land, in most cases, belongs to the jimmies, who would be 
called zamindars in other parts; it is the same thing. 

11083. The Chairman: Have }Ou any responsibility for forest management 
in those lands?— No; we can interfere under the Forest Act to a very limited 
extent. 

11084. Mr. Calveri: Do they own the trees as well? — Yes, the whole thing. 

11085. The Chairman: Have jou in hand any important schemes for the re- 
afforestation or planting of areas which are threatened^ with denudation, so as 
to prevent scouring? — Yes; there is one such scheme; it is not a very big scheme, 
and it would not cost much, but it is an important scheme, . The scheme is 
for re-stocking the western portion of the Nilgiri plateau with tree growth, 
which has been destroyed by continual fires. There has been no case of shifting 
cultivation up there, but the same result has come about from the practice of 
burning grass every year. There we have a scheme for re-stocking that parti- 
cular area with tree growth, as much as we can. 

11086. The Baja of Parlalcimedi : How do you collect the grazing fees? Is 
it done departmental^? — It is done departmentally; the actual collection Is 
done by the forester*. 

11087. Do you have different rates for different animals?— -Yes. 

11088. Is there much difference between the rate charged for the buffalo 
and that for the cow? — Generally speaking, buffaloes are charged twice the rate 
of cows. 

11089. What is the reason?— I have not tnought much about it, but I sup- 
pose it is because they do more damage: they are heavier animals, but I really 
could not say why. 

11090. I suppose thev go under the trees and break the branches? — Yes, I 
suppose so. 

11091. Do vou discourage sheep-grazing in reserve forests?— That is rather 
a difficult question to answer, because sheep only graze in the reserves which, 

I have said just now, are going to be banded over to the panchayats, and 
because these reserves are going to be handed over to the panchayats, the 
Forest Department is not worrying itself much about them. So, I cannot say 
that we do discourage sheep-grazing, but possibly, if you are going to keep 
these reserves permanently under the control of the Forest Department, we 
should discourage it to a certain extent, I think sheep-grazing does not do 
anything like the damage that goat-browsing does. 

11092. Of course, I ask that question because sheep do contribute some 
important manurial necessities for the agriculturist?— Yes. Of course, when I 
say discourage sheep-grazing, I mean I would discourage excessive sheep- 
grazing; sheep-grazing in moderation does very little harm. 

11093 . In forest areas where there is a smaller number of trees, I suppose 
you have no objection to sheep-grazing?— No objection. 
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11094. In Ganjam, shifting cultivation is being controlled indirectly by 
planters from Assam. There is such a demand for cooly labour in Assam, 
that they have to import large numbers of labourers from Ganjam?— -Yes. 

11095. Is there not any such industry round about Malabar to control shift- 
ing cultivation in the same manner?— No. 

11096. There are lots of tea estates here, and labour could be diverted to 
those places?— The people who mostly carry on shifting cultivation in Malabar 
are people who do not go to the estates. 

11097. Professor Gangulee : You referred to the Forest Panchayats in answer 
to the questions by the Chairman. Has this system of Forest Panchayats 
minimised the friction between the ryot and the Forest Department? — Very 
largely indeed. 

11098. Do you find that these Forest Panchayats are generally interested in 
preserving the area under their control? — That is difficult for me to answer, 
because I have no longer any concern with these panchayats. The matter does 
not come before me now, and I have got to rely for information on this subject 
on an officer, who is called the Forest Panehayat Officer, who works under the 
Board of llevenue; he assures me that in a very large proportion of cases the 
panehayat people do really take a genuine interest. I would like just to add 
one thing : in one particular instance which I have inspected several times, a 
place about 15 miles from Madias, I was astounded at the thoroughness with 
which those people had taken on the job of improving the forest; they have 
done it far better than any Forest Department ever could have done. 

11099. So you say the system of Forest Panchayats is successful?— I cannot 
say it is successful, but generally successful. 

11100. At least the general complaint very often made that the villagers 
are rather uneconomical in tapping the resources of the forest area does not 
hold good?— It is very difficult to say. The Forest Panehayat Officer has told 
me that in a very large proportion of cases in which the forests have bqpn 
handed over to the panchayats the people are taking an intelligent interest in 
them and are doing the work well ; but I have only his word to rely on. 

11101. Is this idea a new one or the revival of an old idea?— The idea of 
handing over forests to panchayats started some 12 or 15 years ago; no progress 
was made for some years. I have been in charge of this in my present appoint- 
ment, for 8J years ; when I joined it I found there was no progress being made 
in the handing over of forests to these panchayats. I investigated and found 
that it was due to the very obvious reason that the panehayat people were 
forced to pay far more than they could afford. I mean, this system has been 
going on bat only in the last three years has it made any real progress, because 
I altered the rules altogether, cut down the rates to reasonable rates and im- 
mediately the system jumped into popular favour. 

11102. Have any steps been taken to educate these panchayats with reference 
to the economic exploitation of forests?— There again tnis does not come within 
my province, but I understand that the Forest Panehayat Officer is doing a 
great deal of propaganda work and lecturing to the people; he has under him 
a number of district men who do the same. 

11103. In matters of forest economy? — Yes. 

11104. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is the Forest Panehayat Officer a forest 
officer?— No; he is a Deputy Collector. 

11105. What is his name? — Mr. Viraswami. 

11106. Has he had any training in forestry?— He has training in this parti- 
cular branch of forestry; he was trained by one of the Conservators for a short 
time; after all, this particular branch of forestry does not require any intensive 
training. A month or so going about with a forest officer i& sufficient. 

11107. Sir Ganga Ram: When you talk of a particular branch of forestry 
will you kindly explain what it actually means, about grazing and so on? — There 
is no necessity for scientific forest management as the forest officer understands 
scientific management. There are practically no trees to worry about. The 
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rnh !iiAn*j?t»!ita'nt wjnimi i* kwpng g At* ml and jirim]* uMrieting the 
uumltu of vattle allowed to gra/v« 

IHlW, Vrofphhar (hintjalet , IVttufK la* rii* uhl know hum thing atatut the 
maim «d grown?— Yts: alter all it doe* nnt matter whether he 

it *»r <Wh not know it will not alter tlie quaiih of gta**. 

HIM. He can, with the Agricultural Department's help, tdu r the quality 
ff the grass^— Yt% hut all that tneatm tnunet. 

1U 10, With regard to balder, \nu si> in >nur printed sate: * The only 
mean* which occurs to me is the growing of toddei crops.* Do \m» suggest that 
the cultivator* should grow foddrn crops on the lines on which* they raise com- 
mercial crops? — I would leave that to the people themselves, 1 do not profess 
Uf know much about it; what I wanted to hting out in that nimet was that 
Cither on their own land or in the punclmyat forests they could do it* 

11111. Which administrative body levies the tax for grazing fees, the Forest 
Pnneh&yats or yourself?— Are you talking alxmt forests which hn\c been handed 
over to Forest Pmichajuts? 

1111*2. Ve.s?— They do it. The sWem is that the rate* which they are 
allowed to charge are approved ofc by the Board ot Revenue* 

11113. Subject to the approval oi the Board of Revenue?— Yes as regards 
the rates and as regards the number of cattle which may graze in any particular 
area. Those two points are laid down by the Board of Revenue and, for the 
rest, the panchayat itself has control ; it taues permits and so on. 

11114. Mr. Calvert: Apart from the agency tracts ami Malabar, is there 
any tract in which you think that conservation should he pursued further in 
the interests of posterity ?— < Inly , 1 think, on the hill ranges of the Nilgiris 
and Bain is, because all the other large hill ranges where you could do work wa 
are already doing as much, I think, as is feasible, simply by protection. 

11115. You do not think that this taking of free fuel and free grazing is 
leading to any permanent damage?— Generally speaking not in the forests over 
which the Forest Department wields control; but about the panchayat forests 
I should not like to be so positive. 

11116. Your Department of course is confining its activities strictly to areas 
notified under the Act?— Yes. 

11117. Outside those areas there are waste lands unsuited to agriculture 
owing to their being badly eroded or cut up into ravines. Do you think that 
something could be done by afforestation ?— 1 do not think so; it all depends on 
whether it is a business proposition or not. Of course it might do good to 
spend money on planting up such areas and so on, but it would never pay 
and I do not think that, as far as 1 know in this President'y, the area of such 
tracts is great. We have not any of those extraordinarily denuded areas 
that you see in the United Provinces. I think the reason is generally that, 
where denuded areas occur, they are areas of low rainfall. You do not get heavy 
rainfall; where you have heavy raintall you get big forests. 

11118. Given ravine land of the type lying around Jhansi, would you place 
that land under the Forest Department or the Revenue Department?— Under 
the Revenue Department. 

11110, Is the Forest Department in Had r as undertaking any subsidiary 
industries?— By subsidiary industries do you mean industries apart from 
timber? 

111*20. Something like resin-tapping and so on?— No. I cannot think of any- 
thing at the moment except lac ; we are just beginning to investigate that* 

11121. Is not the local wattle good for basket-making?— I have never heard 
of its being used fox basket-making. 

11222. Have you in Madras any suitable material for barrel— Yes. We 
actually turn them out; we have got a sort of research^ station; m have a mill 
designed on the very latest and up-to-date ideas, working partly on a research 
scale and partly on a commercial scale down the line here at Olavakot aboufc 
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BO miles away; there we are trying woods for all purposes; we hare had great 
success so far in this. 

11123. Do you find suitable wood for chip-basket for carrying perishable 
fruit? — Yes, bamboos; in this country baskets are made of bamboos. 

111*24. Is paper-making possible? — Yes. We have a big scheme under which 
paper is to be made in the Tinnevelly district out of bamboo reed which makes 
very good paper. 

11125. So you are dealing with this question of possible subsidiary indus- 
tries?— Yes; we are going on; we are doing a lot of research work at present; 
we are gradually pushing ahead. 

11126. Have you anything to say as to whether goats are a source of loss 
or a source of gain*?— To the community? 

11127. As regards damage to your own forests?— I have never thought of 
it in the light of benefit to the community, but, from the forest point of view, 
goats ought to be absolutely banned. 

11128. Bao Bahadur Mimiswami Nayuda : In the constitution of Forest 
Panchayats and in the fixing of rent to be paid in the villages, are you con- 
sulted by the Revenue Department? — I regret I cannot answer that question. 

I have just returned from five months’ leave and I do not know whether any 
changes have been made while I have been on leave. 

11129. You were being consulted before you went on leave? — I think so. 

11130. May I know if, before you went on leave and before the forests were 
handed over to the Revenue Department for management, the rent demanded 
trom the Forest Panchayats was more than what you were getting when the 
forests were directly under the control of the Forest Department? — No. I 
always tried to fix the rent at about what the net revenue was to the Govern- 
ment before. In some cases the net revenue was a minus quantity, and in 
these cases a nominal rent was fixed. 

11131. Have grazing fees been raised recently, during the last six years? — 
I am afraid I cannot answer that. There has been so much change of grazing 
fees during the last ten years or so that I cannot say whether they have been 
recently raised. I think in one or two districts they have been raised and there 
they were ridiculously low before. 

11132. The Chairman : Perhaps you could put in a statement at your 
leisure? — Yes. 

11133. Bao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu ; Grazing fees are collected in one 
lump sum at the beginning of the year from, the cultivator on the number of 
cattle that the man owns and for which he wants licence?— Yes, on the number 
of cattle, 

11134. Do you not consider that it is very hard for the cultivator to be 
asked to pay the grazing fees in one lump sum? — I do not think so. The amount 
which a cultivator pays is in many eases as low as three annas per cow pet 
annum; I do not think anybody who can afford to keep a cow or two could 
reasonably say that three annas per cow per annum is a hardship. 

11135. Do jou know that a ryot owns not one cow but probably 15 or 16?— 
If he can afford to own 15 or 16 cows he can surely *afford to pay 15 tittles 3 
annas. 

11136. I do not mean cows alone ; there are the bulls , buffaloes and others 
and he has to pay 15 times the licence fee in one lump ? — I do not see any hard- 
ship whatever. 

11137. He pays his revenue in four instalments to the Government. Why 
not grazing fees also? — I do not see any hardship whatever; if he were grazing 
those 15 cows on lands belonging to private individuals he would have to pay 
a much higher rate; some of the panchayats are charging Rs. 2 per animal. 

11138. Would you consider the question of allowing payment in two instal- 
ments, paid half-yearly? — As a forest officer I should prefer that it should not 
be done in that manner because it is a very difficult thing to collect these fees. 
The lower they are the more it costs to collect them proportionately. It Would 
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mean more establishment and more cost and there is always the danger, from 
the point of view of Government, of people failing to pay the rest of their fees, 

1113b, Do you hold forest conferences with the ryots?—* No, we have so little 
to do with the ryots that we do not do that. 

> 11140. Do your district officers hold conference with the ryots?— I do not 
think viry many nowadays. They used to. hut as most of the ryots' forests 
are being handed over to panehayats for management the necessity ior such 
conimnees is considerably less? than it used to be. 

11141. May I take you to a particular district, say Chittoor? Are there 
not a large number of forests which are not reserved forests but which are 
close to villages and cultivation?— I cannot say because I do not know the 
Chittoor district very well ; but I should say that there are considerable areas 
ot stich forests close to cultivation. 

1114*2. In connection with such areas do you think that the District Forest 
Officers should know what the ryots have to say?— There is absolutely nothing 
to prevent them holding a conference. 

11143. Would you advise them?— If it was brought to my knowledge that 
theie was a demand. I think it would be a waste ot time if there were no real 
desire on the part of the ryots. It there is a desire by all means the district 
officers should hold the conference. 

11144. Do you know whether there is a demand for management of forests 
by panehavat system in the case of the Chittoor forest itself?— I do not know. 
But it is extremely likely, 

11145. Would you favour the proposal ot the management being entirely with 
the Forest Department subject to the payment of rent?— I do not quite follow 
you. 

11146. You know that at Tiiuvannamalai there are second and first class 
forests managed by Forest Panehayats. The control is entirely in the hands of 
the Forest Department. I want you to say whether you would extend that prin- 
ciple to the forests in other districts also?— I am against it because it means* 
yet another system of management. We have already two systems, control by 
the Forest Department absolutely and control by panehayats, I am against 
introducing the confusion which is incidental to another system. I am advised 
that the system in Tiruvannamalai should be given up in favour of the regular 
Forest Panehayat system. 

11147, So you are opposed to entrusting the people who are living very 
near the forests, and who have to go there tor all their requirements, with the 
power of managing those iore^ts through their panehayats?— That depends 
entirely on whether the lorest is a forest ot local importance or a forest of 
provincial importance. If it is a forest of local importance it has been, or 
should have been, classed as such and it should be managed by the panehayat. 
But if it is and has been classed as forests ot provincial importance I do not 
think that it is right, having regard to the general interests of the public of the 
Madras Presidency , to leave such forests ot provincial importance to the manage- 
ment ot local villagers. 

11143. You are satisfied that so far as the forests entrusted to the panehayats 
aie concerned they are being managed satisfactorily?— I am not personally con- 
versant with the subject. I am informed by the Forest Panehayat Officer that 
generally speaking the management is fairly good. 

11149. Mr. Calvert: Forest conservation is a highly technical subject? — 
Conservation of what I call forests, not conservation of tracts which the member 
is talking about now. 

Mao Bahadur Munmcami Nayudu : I am talking only of the grazing: 
facilities. 

11150. Sir Henry Lawrence: The Forest College here at Coimbatore is 
under your charge?— Yes. 

11151. For what class of officers do you conduct your teaching there?— The* 
ijtafi of teachers comprises five, the Principal and four Instructors* The Frin- 
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cipal and two of the Instructor are members of the Imperial Forest Service* 
The other two Instructors are member of the Madras Forest Service. 

11152. I am asking you what class of officers you are training there? — T beg 
your pardon. "We train Foresters already in the Forest Department: w* train 
them to be Rangers; Ranger is the next higher grade. 

11153. Are you training men for direct appointment to the Forest Service? — - 
At present the training is entirely confined to men already in the Forest Service. 
That is because there was previously over-recruitment of men who were recruit- 
ed with the dea ot working for a short time in the department and then going 
to the Forest College. Until those men are trained we confine the training to 
men who are already in the service ; after that we shall take people from out- 
side. Perhaps I ought to explain a little further. This college does not only 
train Madras men. In fact out of 120 men there are only 16 from Madras. It 
takes men from the Central Provinces, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa, Coorg f 
Ceylon, Travancore, Hyderabad. With the recruitment of these men I have 
nothing to do; they are simply, sent by those Administrations and we are asked 
to train them. 

11154. Do men go from this college to Dehra Dun?— No. 

11155. You do not train any one for the Provincial Service? — -No. 

11156. That w r ork is concentrated at Dehra Dun?— Yes. 

11157. Do you carry out any research work here?— No, not in connection 
with the college. The research work that we do is of two kinds. One is silvi- 
cultural and concerns the methods of growing trees; the other is research into 
the economic side, that is the quality of timber and that sort of thing. Silvicul- 
ture is carried out by a special officer. He works under the Conservator of 
Working Plans. Working plans are, shortly, detailed plans prescribed for the 
administration of forests for ten years or so. The other research is done in 
Madras more or less in co-operation with the Engineering College at Guindy; 
that is research into the economic side of timber. 

11158. Economic use of the timber? — Not only timber but minor products 
such as myrobalans; that is done at Madras. 

11159. At what college? — It is done by one of our own officers. He Works 
in connection with the Dehra Dun Research Institute and does testing of timber 
with the Engineering College. He is chiefly engaged in the collection of informa- 
tion for pushing the sale of timber. 

11160. Have you ever tried in your forests the manufacture of manure from 
Lantana? — No. 

11161. Has any research been made? — Some French gentlemen spent a 
good deal of money in working out a scheme for utilising the oil from Lantana 
in Coorg; hut as far as I know nothing has come of it. 

11162. There was a suggestion from the Director of Agriculture that the 
Forest Department could make large quantities of manure; has that been ever 
tried? — I am very much against trying it, because my officers are not trained 
to that sort of work and we have not yet got our timber forests working reallv 
efficiently. 

11163. You do not foresee any difficulty in officers of the other Departments* 
entering your forests?— No, no. 

11164. Would you agree to have that work done by others?— Yes. My point 
is that forestry is a highly technical subject and it is waste of time to put a 
man trained for three years in forestry, at large expense, on to carry out works 
such as you suggest when there is any amount of real forest work to be done. 

11165. There is serious annoyance to the forest and the villagers where 
forests harbour noxious plants, like Lantana?— In some cases Lantana is 
gradually destroying the forests. 

11166. And overrun the neighbouring fields?— Yes, 

11167. So it is a matter of sufficient importance to take notice of?— Very 
much so. As far as the Forest Department is concerned the remedy is nc# 
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very difficult. In my opinion the remedy is to continue to burn ; it reduces the 
density very much, 

1H6B. Is there any difficulty in burning it?— 'No; it is fairly easy in the hot 
weather. 

11169. You say your department has been engaged in large timber opera- 
tions. Bo you accept the view of some people that you are becoming the 
timber merchants of Government? — Not altogether. My object is to show the 
market and the world at large that the species of timber which grow in the 
Madras Presidency are really valuable. Hitherto many of them have been 
looked upon m useless. We are trying to prove the value of these timbers and 
we have been very successful although we started operations only three years 
ago. Supposing we can show the world that our unknown timbers are really 
valuable we might expect private enterprise to come and take concessions from 
Government. 

11170. Can you indicate any success in the work you mentioned?— There are 
two timbers which, three years ago, were unknown to the trade; in fact I do 
not think they have any local trade names. One of these timbers we have 
recently sold at a price which approximates very nearly to that of teak. 

11171. What is that timber?— One is Acrocarpm fraxinifolim . I do not say 
we can get teak prices for all of it, but some has actually been sold for a sum 
which approximates to that of teak. Another is Polyalthea fragrms. Two 
years ago no one had ever heard of it; it had no local name; even the jungle- 
men did not know it. 

11172. Have you a very large demand for those timbers?— The demand ia 
very large. Even now we cannot meet the demand from one company alone, 
the Standard Oil Co.; we cannot meet the demand which exists from that 
company for making boxes. There are other timbers in which success has been 
attained, but I cannot give you any details. 

11173. Sir Ganga Ram wants to know whether those timbers are fit for 
railway sleepers? — They have not been tried for railway sleepers, but I should 
say they are not. 

11174. Can you tell us the yearly revenue of your Department for the past 
lew years? — It varies from 48 to 50 lakhs. 

31175. What is the expenditure? — That is about 48 lakhs; both expenditure 
and revenue hover about the 50 lakhs line. 

11176. In former years you were working at a loss? — We were working on 
a very much greater profit; there was a surplus of 20 lakhs or so because 
chiefly, the establishment then cost very much less; but w'e shall w r ork^at a 
very much greater profit in a few more years ; it is only a question of organising. 
In this Presidency till recently the administration of ryot’s forests which I spoke 
about this morning was very easy. The forest guard was paid Rs, 8; he is 
now’ paid Rs. 25. It was easy, because you had not to invest any money in 
roads and buildings or anything else; all you had to do was to have a man to 
collect the revenue. These forests assumed a false importance, and the result 
w T as that Government, or the head of the Forest Department, which was then 
the Board of Revenue, looked to the districts where these forests chiefly grew 
as their chief source of revenue, with the result tnat the real forests were 
neglected. That was possibly all right as long as you paid the forest guard 
Rs. 8, but when you are paying three times as much, it does not pay. 

11177. Dr. Hyder: Are these forest guards now under the panchayats or 
are they under you?— Some are under us, some under the panchayats. I was 
speaking of these guards in general for the purpose of giving an example. 

11178. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is your revenue likely to be affected by the 
transfer of these lands to Forest Panchayats?— No; on the contrary it will 
Improve the revenue, not the gross, but the balance, because these lands were 
costing us a very great deal to administer, and we can get rid of all the estab- 
lishment. By the end of last March, although this transfer had only been 
^ a vear or two, we had saved considerably in establishment. 
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11179. When you are pressed to reduce grazing fees and other such things 
in favour of local ryots and it is only a question of conflicting interests of tHe 
general tax-payers and of the local residents, you as a rule decide in favour of 
the general tax-paver; is that a fair way of putting your policy? — I do not decide 
it; the fixing of grazing fees, etc., does not rest with me, but with the Govern- 
ment; they, I think, have been a little too lenient in the matter. 

11180. Lenient to the local residents at the expense of the general tax- 
payer? — Yes. There is a great deal to be said on both sides; we have never 
really tried to improve the ryot’s grazing grounds. 

11181. In the note of the Director of Agriculture which you have seen, it 1*3 
suggested that forest officers should be in charge of these reserved forests on the 
ground that the local people possess no expert knowledge of either forestry or 
agriculture. You do not accept that view? — No; I do not, because as I said 
before, the forest officers are trained for a particular purpose and not for that 
sort of work; my point is that the training that is required for the administra- 
tion of the forests in question is a thing which can be acquired by any intelligent 
man in two or three months; it is quite a different thing from training in real 
forestry. 

11182. Then the Director of Agriculture has also made a suggestion that 
the Forest Department might assist in matters of silage, and in growing seeds 
for kolinji , wild indigo, and daincha . Do \ou consider that you have any staff 
available for carrying out that kind of work? — No. We have not. 

11183. Do you wish to have that staff? — No; because that staff is bound to 
cost us a lot. I do not know whether it will cost the Agricultural Department 
more or less, but it certainly will be inefficiently supervised by the Forest 
Department. It would be quite another matter if you had such operations as 
silage making and other fodder operations alongside big timber forests, but most 
of these places are hundreds of miles away from our real forests; that means 
imperfect supervision on the part of the superior officers and therefore increased 
cost. I do not know much about the details of the posting of agricultural 
officers, but I should imagine that the agricultural officers would have to be 
more or less on the spot to be -able to supervise that. I do not wish to be 
understood as in the least antagonistic to the Agricultural Department; we are 
ready to help them in every possible wav, except by putting on our trained forest 
officers to do work which in my view they are not trained to. 

11184. You are in close touch with the Agricultural Department?— -I think 
I may say so. 

11185, Do your officers work without friction ?— We have very little to do with 
the Agricultural Department. When you asked me whether we were in close 
touch, I took it that you asked me whether I was in close touch with Mr. 
instead. A<? a Department we are not in close touch; we have generally very 
little to do with the Agricultural Department. 

11186. You think it is a duty which should be performed by somebody else? 
— Yes. 

11187. If it is to be performed by the Agricultural Department the officers 
of the Agricultural Department will be working in your areas. Would it be 
possible to work without friction? — Certainly it would be possible. If there 
were frictions Mr. Anstead would inform me and I could see that there waa 
no friction. I think that sort of friction is absolutely unnecessary; we are 
ready to give every possible help. 

11188, Quite so; I see vour position. The only question is what is thb best 
rvstem. If you can work in concord, then the object will be attained. You are 
prepared to see that that is done? — I am. 

11189. Sir Gnnga Ram; Have you made any researches into the products 
your forests such as examination of trees for the making of wood pulp, chair- 
making, etc.? — We do not do much research here in this Presidency; such 
research is done at Debra Dun. 

11190. But have you any product in your forests fit for the manufeeture of 
wood pulp? — I believe no feasible scheme has yet been worked out for Tndif r 
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lor making wood pulp to be used as paper, But we have got a scheme under 
which private enterprise is now* negotiating with Government for the right to 
uwi a reed in small bamboo) for paper making, 

tUM. h that a product of this Presidency?— Yes, 

11191 Have \ ou ant other product; say a product for basket-making?— 
Basket-making is a thing which 1ms never* occurred to me, because it is a 
cottage industry, or rather the jungleman V industry. 

1111)8, We want to find some subsidiary occupations for the agricultural 
classes, and what I ask you is, can you suggest any product ot your forests which 
mil lead to the establishment of a subsidiary occupation of that kind?— I can- 
not, because the real forests where such material grows are tar removed from 
the agricultural people. About these subsidiary industries, I may say* wherever 
the agriculturists live near forests, e.q^ in South Kanara and Malabar on the 
West Coast, there is employment of that sort, making baskets, etc, 

11194. Do you grow pine trees?— There is a plantation of pine trees at 
Kodaikanal on the Palni hills. 

11195. Do you make any use of pine?— No. 

11196. Pine trees are imported from America for ceilings; have you any 
timber to suit that purpose?— These pine trees that we grow are absolutely use- 
less, because they grow on hill tops and they cannot be got at. But as regards 
the imports of timber into this country, which amount to some crores of rupees 
in value, we in the Madras Presidency can supply every stick of timber that 
is imported. 

11197. Do you import a large amount of timber into Madras?— No, we do 
not; I was speaking ot the imports by the trade. 

11198. What part of it can you supply ?— Everything; every part of it. 
11199. You can supply all that demand?— The timbers that I have just men- 
tioned are found to be very good for making boxes ; there are other timbers that 
Are good for construction, which we can supply. 

11200. Is there manufacture of planks in this Presidency?— The timber 
Industry is undeveloped ; there are a few mills down on the West Coast. 

11201, Is there any timber which is fit for making matches?— Yes; many 
kinds of it. 

11202. Have you supplied them to people here?— Yes. 

11203. Is there any match factory here?— There is a small cottage industry 
in matches. 

11204. What timber have you got for matches?— The silk-cotton tree, which 
is a common tree on the West Coast ; and there are several others. But that is 
not my special line, and I cannot tell you much about it; but there are plenty 
of them. 

11205. I suppose thev could cut them? — Yes. 

11206. And you would have no objection to giving them?— No. The diffi- 
culty about matches at present is to obtain enough timber of suitable species 
within a reasonable distance of your factory. It is a very different thing in 
Sweden; you have got your factory at a certain place and all round it are large 
forests which contain only one kind of timber. In this country you may have 
A factory but may not get in the surrounding forests more than one or two trees 
per acre of suitable species. 

11207. When the monsoon fails, do your forests suffer too?— No. 

11208, It has no effect?— Are you talking about big trees? 

11209. Big or small; when the monsoon fails does your department suffer 
m any way?— No. 

11210. Out of your income, can you say how much is due to the old forests, 
and how much is due to your exertions or is the product of your industry?— 
The great majority of the income is derived from the primeval forests, not 
from the fofrests we created. 
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11211. From old forests?— -Yes. 

11212. The Chairman: Your exertions are almost creative of new trees?— 
We do a great deal of it. 

11213. Sir Ganga Ram : Have these Forest Panchayats any civil or criminal 
powers? — That I am afraid I cannot say, because, before I went on leave, the 
whole thing was more or less in the melting pot. 

11214. In whose hands is the responsibility for counting the number of 
cattle? Who makes out the bill for the grazing fees? Is it the forest guard?— 

It is not done quite in that way. A man comes and says “ I have 25 heads of 
cattle, I want 25 permits.” Then he goes and grazes his cattle. The forest 
guard comes into the forest and checks the number of cattle w T hieh are being 
grazed with the permits; they are not counted beforehand. 

11215. Supposing, instead of 25 cattle the man grazes 35, has the forest 
guard the authority to interfere? — It all depends on the arrangement winch he 
makes with the forest guard, but according to the book the forest guard is 
supposed to prosecute him, or rather to report him. 

11216. Or allow him to go, on receipt of some commission? — That is illegal 
gratification; he is not allowed to let him go. 

11217. In your reserved forests, do you allow the people to collect leaves of 
trees for the purpose of manure? Supposing they take away the sweepings of 
leaves of trees, w r ould you allow it? — Not as a general rule. 

11218. You would have no objection to that?— I would have an objection: it 
depends on the local circumstances entirely. On the West Coast, in South 
Kanara and Malabar, where rainfall is copious and the growth is very fast, 
the people are allowed to take as much manure leaf as they like. This does 
no harm in my opinion: but I am a heretic in this respect, and some other 
officers do* not agree with me. But in the dry districts, if you collect all the 
leaf on the ground, your forest will very soon die out. 

11219. Do you suffer from incendiarism? — Yes. 

11220. Do they do it for mischief? — Yes, for mischief, or having a grudge 
against the forest officer. 

11221. Can you suggest some trees which will grow on the borders of fields, 
very easy growing trees, which will supply the cultivator’s requirements?— I 
think Casuarina would be the best in this Presidency; it gives the best return, 
and is quick-growing; possibly some species of Eucalyptus might be tried. 

11222. Have you encouraged any ryots to grow them anywhere here? — It 
does not come within my province to do so. 

11223. I do not understand the meaning of shifting cultivation. Can you 
explain it? — It is known all over the country by different names. It is called 
“ podu u kumri” etc. 

11224. People can go anywhere into the forest and cultivate?— They go into 
the forest, cut down trees, and they grow one or two crops possibly, and then 
go off to another place, and start over again. 

11225. Are there an;y areas in this Presidency which require afforestation? 
— A certain amount, as I said before, should be done in the Nilgiri district, 
on the Nilgiri hills, and the Palni hills. 

11226. Is it not very necessary to afforest them, because they contribute 
to the floods?— Yes. Not a very great deal is required, because the grass, to 
a certain extent, holds up the water, but a great deal of damage has been done 
during the last 100 years by the practice of burning the grass annually; the strips 
of evergreen forests which grow alongside the streams are spoiled by these fires, 
and in many cases have been entirely destroyed. 

11227. What remedy do you suggest for the purpose of retarding the 
velocity of the water flowing down?— Planting suitable species of trees. 

11228. Would you not terrace them in order to have some cultivation? — 
that would be a superhuman work; you are dealing with enormous areas. 
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11229. fcup)«*m# a man «^k***l \mu t« s»ive him the lain! Un that purgwe, 
»* ihl v*u gut* it t< him* 1 — If he promised to do it. 

Uidti, It in* HHKeit l«»r land to make ten acts on the bare hills would you 
give it U* him? — If theie were some arrangement, by which we could enforce 
« > 0 * t MihtmiM. rer unity I would b« \«*r> much in favour of granting the per* 
m;*>M n. 

H‘i81, I understand there are waste land* in this Presidency; do you look 
after them?— No, the Be venue Department looks after them. 

1151112. la there nobody to take any steps to afforest them?— No, 

11281. A»e they not contributing towards floods, if they are left alone like 
tbit?— V cn to a certain extent I suppose they are, but it is not very aerious. 

11281. Sir Thomas MuWrton: You have alluded to the great need for supply- 
ing village fuel reserves. Would there be any difficulty, from the technical 
point of view, in making out a Ifct of suitable species of trees for such reserves 
in any part of the Madras Presidency?— No, there would he no difficulty, 

11285. Even in the driest tracts, you can provide suitable species for fuel 
reserves.* 5 — Yes. 

11288, Under the most favourable conditions, in your best climates, what 
rotation would be necessary to give you a good fuel supply?— How many years 
would be required?— Oasuarina can be grown on a rotation of ? years, that is 
under expert care and constant attention, I do not suppose you can do this 
on a large scale however; say 12 or 15 years. 

11287, From 7 under the best conditions up to 12 or 15 years under inferior 
conditions?— Yes, 

11288. So that, the difficulty of accumulated interest does not disturb one 
so much here as it would in the case of European forests?— No. 

11289. You referred to the fact that in Malabar there has been too rapid 
exploitation. I think you said that the forests there are in private hands, and 
that at present, you have no jurisdiction. Is that so?— Yes. 

11240. From the technical point of view, would there be any difficulty ha 
remedying that state of affairs?— None whatever. The west coast is the forest 
man’s paradise. All that you have to do is to throw the seed down, and the 
forest comes up ; it is the easiest thing in the world. 

11241. I happened to see some young plantations of Australian trees in that 
tract yesterday, and I was surprised at the rate o£ growth. You agree that the 
technical problems are very simple?— Yes. they are simple enough. 

11242. In the case of those forests where you permit grazing at 8 annas 
per cow, is the supply of grass greatly in excess of the demand?— No; the other 
way about; the demand for grass is in excess of the supply. 

11248. 5»rhl, you stoe at a charge of 3 annas per ecw ? — Yes, bu* we limit 
the number of cattle which may graze, 

11244. Dr. Hijdcr: I am quoting the figures from the Government Order 
dated the 13th September 1926 relating to the Administration of Forest Pancha* 
>ats. The total area under the administration of these Forest Panchayats is 
1.290 square miles; the number of panehavats working in the Presidency is 628. 
The fees payable to Government were Bs. 6,000; the grazing fee charged per cow 
varies from annas to Bs. 1-2-0. How does the total amount paid and the 
grazing fee per unit cow compare with the charges which you levied when the 
reserved forests were in your hands? — The fees differ so very widely from 
district to district that it is not possible to give you any very definite answer, 
I think I am right in saying that our fees in forests under the control of the 
Forest Department vary from 3 annas in the case of a great deal of them to 
Be. 1 in a very small number of cases. I should say it varies from 8 to 8 annas, 
generally speaking. 

13245. With regard to making technical advice available to these forest 
Panehayate. I understand that that has been a failure in the CofanbatW dwiet* 
Three out of eight were suspended. Coimbatore hat a first dess A^edttmal 
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College, and I understand it also possesses a Forest College?— May I ask if uhe 
three eases you refer to are in this report? 

11246. Yes ; I am referring to three out of eight panchayats under the control 
of the Revenue Divisional Officers in the Coimbatore district? — I think you have 
got hold of something else, if I may say so. That is a case of unreseived lands, 

I think; it is not the ordinary Forest Panehayat. 

11247. Are your Forest Panchayats partly under the Revenue Divisional 
Officers? — I do not think they have anything to do "with the Revenue Divisional 
Officers at all; they are under the Collector. The panchayats you refer to are 
some under an old system, which has nothing to do with the Forest Department. 

I am not sure, but I think I am right in saying that. 

11248. My point is this : do you not think that it is desirable that these 
Forest Panchayats should have the advice of the Forest and Agricultural Depart- 
ments? — I do not think there is any necessity for these panchayats to have the 
advice of the Forest Department as such. They have the advice of the Forest 
Panehayat Officer, under whom works the local Forest Panehayat Deputy 
Tahsildar as he is called. Those officers, especially the Forest Panehayat 
Officer himself, have been taught all that is necessary for them to know by 
senior forest officers. The Forest Panehayat Officer is a man of three years’ 
experience in dealing with these matters, and if he cannot teach the people 
everything they require to know, then he is not worth the pay he gets. I do 
not think there is any doubt that he can teach the people everything they want 
to know. Sometimes it is the other way; the panehayat can teach something 
to the officer. It is a matter of common sense, and not of any great technical 
knowledge. 

11249. The growing of plants and grasses does not require technical know- 
ledge?— The growing of any plant, after all, is the ryot’s trade, he knows how 
to grow an ordinary plant; it is just a matter of substituting a tree for grass, 
and some fodder crop or some cereal ; it is not a difficult thing for a man who is 
accustomed from his childhood to grow things. I do not think there is any 
necessity to get the advice of the more technical forest officer on the subject. 

11250. Take the case of the shola forest; I understand there has been a 
rapid deterioration there. Is there any provision under which advice is given to 
these people? — -Ho. 

11251. No advice is given either by the revenue or the forest officers?— No; 
might I add, if it were given, it would not be aoted upon. 

13,252. Take the case of the match industry; is there any match factory in 
the Madras Presidency?—? I do not think thero is anything except as a cottage 
industry. I am not sure, and I could not be certain about it, but I think 
the only match factory is one in the State of Travancore. 

11258. South Kanara is in your Presidency?— Yes. 

11254. In the neighbouring State of Mysore, near about Shivgaon, they are 
starting a match factory; I imagine perhaps you know whether the timbers 
available there are of the same kind as in the district of South Kanara?*— 
Probably. 

11255. So far, no match factory has been started in this Presidency?— None 
that I know of. 

11256. What difficulty is there? Is it the absence of private enterprise?— 
That is a very big question; the absence of private enterprise, yes. Private 
enterprise being absent it is necessary for the Government to get the timoer 
out; to get timber out of these forests is a very difficult and complicated thing 
requiring a tremendous amount of organisation; the forests in which these 
timbers grow, most of them and the best of them, are in very inaccessible places, 
particularly with practically no roads, or buildings; for seven or eight months 
in the year there is heavy rain and leeches are bad; the forests are feverish. You 
can understand that in order to organise work in places like that a teewmlM 
lot of spade work is necessary. We have to lay out roads, we haye to build 
houses for the subordinates and we have to get machine^ to wotk and so on; 
all that means a lot of expense and the reason why the thing is not organised at 
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present is that Government has not been able to face the necessary expenditure 
in the past. We are now doing as much as we possibly can with the establish* 
ment at our disposal in organising large scale exploitation of forests with the 
hope that private enterprise will see that it is a pacing thing and come in, 

11257, Leave alone the question of machinery and things of that kind. 
Would you admit that no forest property is of any use unless y on have also the 
provision for the construction of roads? Are you undertaking an active pro- 
gramme of road construction in your forest property?— We are not undertaking 
any particular programme ol roads at present; but we have just drawn up 
a programme which is going to be submitted to the Government, a programme 
for the next five years. 

11*2*18, These forest roads arc under your department. They are not under 
the Department of Public Works or home other department ?— No ; under the 
Forest Department, 

11259. Dewan Bahadur Baijhu'aiftja : I have only one question to put to 
you. Before putting that I would explain that the class of panehayats to* 
which Dr. Hyder referred are not the Forest Panchayat proper but ft few 
panehayats which were begun years ago and run by Revenue Divisional Officers. 
They are languishing and they are being gradually transferred to the Forest 
Pan'chayat Officer. The question that I wish to put is the very same question 
which Dr. Hyder put to you. May I ask you to consider that question again 
about the need for technical advice, co-operation of the Forest and Agricultural 
Departments by w*ay of offering technical advice to the Forest Panchayat 
Officer and his staff in the matter of working these Forest Panehayats? — The 
present Forest Panchayat Officer and his staff stand in a somewhat peculiar 
position, do they not? The present Forest Panchayat Officer was trained by 
you for two years or so and his staff was also trained by you. . But you cannot 
expect that state of affairs to continue. If the present man goes another man 
might come, but he will not have the training which the present man has had. 
1 find that the Forest Panehayats are engaged actively in tree planting and 
that they planted about 33,000 trees within the last year. Do you think that 
this operation of tree-planting and the operation of introducing exotic grass, 
or improving the present grass supply in these reserves, should be done efficient*- 
ly by these panehayats without the staff getting some sort of technical training 
oi at Ita^f technical advice through the co-operation of your Department and 
the Agricultural Department? — As regards grass and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, I am afraid I cannot answer; I have not enough knowledge of them. As 
legards tree planting I think the ordinary ryot in planting the trees does as 
well as the ordinary forest officer, and I think it would be a waste of material 
to have a regular forest staff to supervise such works. But on the other hand if 
it is shown to be necessary I should be only too glad to lend the services of a 
forest officer when and w*here necessary. But I think to keep a man permanent- 
ly on work of that sort is wa^te oi material. 

11*260. What is in my mind is periodical visits by your lespomible officer*? 
or District Forest Officers to these reserves, and offering of suggestions in re- 
gard to the way in which plant> should be raised, suggesting the kind of pla*. 
that should be raised and so on?— It would doubtless do good; but the question 
is whether it is necessary and whether it is w*orth the expense. 

11261. Prof emir Ganqulee: Have you ascertained whether the Railway 
Department imports any sleepers from outside?— Yes, they import large quan- 
tities from outside. 

11262. Cannot you supply their needs?— ‘We cannot for the reason which I 
gave just now, that we are not organised. As soon as we have organised* we 
can supply every single sleeper required in India. 

11263, If there is any merchant you will give facilities?— Only too gladly. 
Det him come forward ; but so far I have not met any. 

11264. Have you any method by which you bring your timber from districts- 
to the market or to the rivers, such as tramways and so on?— That is a t eohm c&l 
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matter with which our technical branch, the Forest Engineer, deals, I am 
afraid I cannot answer that. 

11265. But are you aware of any such method? — We have not got any at 
the present moment. 

11266. Sir Thomas Middleton: The present Panchayat Officer was trained 
by you? — Not by me personally, but by one of my subordinate officers. 

11267. Assuming he vacated his post, would his successor not also have 
the same forest training? Is it not a necessary condition? — I think it would 
be necessary; but the point has not arisen yet. 

11268. I inferred from the question put to you by Mr. Raghavayya that 
there is some danger if this forest officer were to vacate his post that his 
successor might not have a similar technical training?— The training is a matter 
of a short time; two months, I think, will be enough. 

11269. Dr. Ryder: How much pay does this Forest Panchayat Officer 
draw?— I really cannot say; he gets his pay as Deputy Collector, plus an allow- 
ance. 

11270. Could not your Rangers or Foresters undertake such work? — 
Rangers could undertake the work quite well. 

11271. So it would be a good policy to transfer Rangers to that post? — I 
do not think that all the Rangers can do the work now done by the Forest 
Panchayat Officer himself, but there will be one or two exceptions who could 
do it. For some reason or other Government are opposed to that. 

11272. They do not favour the transfer from your department to the Revenue 
Department ?— No. 

11273. Professor Ganqulce: Regarding creative activities of your depart- 
ment do you have any forest nurseries ?— Not in the sense in which they are 
known in Europe, nothing permanent. Our chief creative activity is at 
Nikmbur in Malabar where we have about 6,000 acres of teak forest. We are 
planting there and make temporary nurseries as required. 

11274. Do you extiaet tannin? — I do not know. 

11275. Is any research carried on? — Not here, but at Dehra Dun. 

11276. You mentioned that private enterprise was negotiating with you for 
the manufacture of paper. Is that enterprise an European enterprise?— I do 
not know whether I am correct in answering a question of that sort. It is 
confidential at present. 

11277. But private enterprise is negotiating? — Yes. 

11278. With regard to coffee and tea plantations, they are increasing in 
area, are they not?— Yes; the area under coffee is not increasing to any con- 
siderable extent; the area under tea is increasing as fast as land can be got. 

11279. That would be a serious drawback; it would affect the forest area 
very much?— If the forest area is not suitable for commercial management for 
the growing of timber and so on, I would rather see it under tea than lying 
waste and my policy has been to give all possible facilities for tea growing. 

11280. Mr. Calvert: Is the Forest Department here Reserved or Trans- 
ferred ?— 'Reserved. 

11281. And this Panchayat Officer, is he Reserved or Transferred? — 
Reserved. 

Dewan Bahadur "Raghavayya : As Deputy Collector he is a Reserved officer. 

11282. Dr. Hyder: The Department of Panchayats comes under the Trans- 
ferred subject, does it not? — I am sure it is a Reserved subject because it is 
dealt with by the Hon’ble Dr. Usman Sahib. 

11283. Mr. Calvert: Both Reserved? — Both Reserved. 

11284. I should like to ask whether your department will send us a brief 
account of the w T ork done at the research station in connection with the utilisa- 
tion of forest produce for industrial purposes. Will you send us a note on the 
subject?— Yes. 
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112^, The t hairman; One question. I noticed in Mysore that within a 
itw mile* radius there were quite a number of plantations, 1 think they were 
OftMiarina plantations. Is that right?— Teg, 

112mV Do \m happen to know whether they are encouraged by the State 
in Myw re or whether the\ are private venture?!?— I believe that all of them 
round Bangalore are private ventures. But what the policy of the Mysore 
State &« 1 cannot tell. 

11287, For fuel?— Yes, for fuel. It is a paying business. 

112HB. Would it he a paying business here?— It all depends on the locality. 
It is a very paying business in Madras. AH round Madras you see the same 
thing; hut I presume it is not a paying business in a district like Coimbatore 
because we do not see the plantations here. 

11289. You think that it does exist where it would pay?— Yes. 

11290, You do not think there is anything that you can do to encourage 
the planting of these trees?— No, I do not think so, 

11291. Sir Unit if Later cnee: Are the plantations here in Madras under the 
Forest Department? — They are entirely private. Some were originally made 
by the Forest Department. Some years ago Government announced that they 
were adopting the policy of giving up all such work. 

3 1292. But the system was introduced by the Forest Department ?— I can- 
not say whether it was introduced bv the Forest Department or not. Probably 
private people al<o introduced it. I think it w*as a question of supply and 
demand. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Mf* Kt T. PAUL, O.B.E., B.A., National Secretary, National Coun cil 
of the Y. M. C. As. of India, Burma and Ceylon, Salem. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

. Question 1.— Research.— (c) It is my impression that there is not yet 
m India adequate appreciation of the necessity for research work along 
lines of Soil Chemistry and Soil Bacteriology. I was struck by the enor- 
mous importance given to this line of work in America and particularly 
since the War, on the Continent, more especially in the Eastern countries 
of Europe. This impression was confirmed for me by the Head of 
Roshamstead, with whom I discussed it in 3919, and compared notes m 
1924; and also by Dr. Mann of Cornell University whom I ran across in 
Prague, 1924. It is my belief that very considerable light will be thrown 
on the value or otherwise of the empirical agricultural tradition of India 
when the organic aspects and possibilities of soils are studied. It is high 
time that this line of research is given the importance that it deserves, 
alongside, of course, of other lines of research. 

I am not a student of science . my observations are those of a student 
of economics. 

Question 2 —Agricultural Education. — What is agricultural education 
for? 

(a) For the millions of Indian farmers; 

(b) for a staff for demonstration, propaganda and educational pur- 

poses (who should be several scores m India); 

(c) for securing very high grade scientific workers (who should be 

few in number). 

In a country like India where agriculture is practically the occupation 
of its millions, the only logical way of providing agricultural education in 
all its grades is to make it absolutely part and parcel of the general scheme 
of education which is provided for the whole country. The entire scheme 
of rural education should bear a very strong, I should say highly pre- 
ponderating, agricultural bias. 

In the old days (down to my memory) almost every caste village had 
its school, the teacher like all the village artisans, etc., being entirely 
supported by the village itself, payment being in kind. The teacher was 
himself a farmer, sometimes cultivating himself, sometimes through a 
tenant. (The Panchmas were outside the privilege of this school.) With 
the statutory provision now secured for the registering of village panchayats 
it should be possible to revive the good features of this system. Education 
would then go to the village child (of both sexes, as indeed in the old days 
in South India) and not as now all the enterprising, well to-do and intelli- 
gent children eventually drawn away from the village. Such a revived 
rural education, which should as soon as possible, by design, submerge the 
present plant of rural education, should be biased with agricultural facts 
and principles. 

This in itself should suffice for securing the first of the objectives noted 
above for agricultural education. The insurance of this lies hi the quality 
of training and attention which the rural teachers get. Provided they are 
themselves products of an agricultural middle school and their pedagogic 
training has been related to the atmosphere of such a school, provided they 
are helped by Supervisors attached to the agricutural middle school,, and 
also provided that as a rule they are themselves farmers, the ordinary 
rural education of the country ought to suffice for(i) giving elementary 
general knowledge in regard to many aspects of life important to the 
villager, 0?) literacy and (iii) a general capacity for receiving and assimi- 
lating the further knowledge, theoretical and practical, brought to them by 
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Agricultural Demonstrators and propagandists, by co-operative organisers, 
by Health Officers, etc. 

Agricultural education, strictly so called, should be a natural outreach 
from Mich a rural education. The needs of a Province cannot be met 
merely by an agricultural college or dozens of agricultural middle schools 
spotted tip and down the country, while rural education is altogether 
devised as a preparation lor something else. The answer to question 2 ( i > 
in the Questionnaire is that the institutions and therefore the teachers will 
continue to be insufficient for India until .there is a remodelling of the 
whole of the rural education and agricultural middle schools arise up and 
down the whole country at the call of such a remodelled primary education. 

( Slay I take the liberty of presenting a copy of the Report of the Com- 
mission on Village Education in India, on which I happened to be a 
member. There are many references to agricultural education in the course 
of the report but more especially I would invite attention to the proposal 
for vocational middle school (which should be the main source for the supply 
of teachers). This idea, it may be mentioned is the father of “ Moga ” 
which is now so widely known in missionary educational circles as standing 
for a new type of rural education. 

According to the suggestion in the foregoing paragraphs the ideal would 
be somewhat as follows: — 

(1) One Agricultural college for the Province. 

(2) One Agricultural middle school with Teachers’ Training section 

in each taluk. This should be staffed by graduates of the 
Provincial Agricultural College. Half the duty of the staff will 
be the supervision of the village schools in the taluk, and 
regular demonstration work in that area. 

{«) This also is implicitly answered by the above remarks. According to 
my view’ there would not be any district without one or more Agricultural 
middle schools to serve the needs of the rural population. 

(ii>) As a matter of fact it is very difficult to draw a line between agri- 
cultural classes and non-agricultural classes in India. Almost every one, 
even artisans like goldsmiths and priests like purohifs are all indirectly 
and in some cases even directly concerned with agriculture one way or 
another. I cannot therefore answer the question as it stands. I would 
rather say that a farmer should be the rural teacher even more so than 
a rural teacher being a farmer. In other words, given a thorough re- 
modelling of rural education it should be quite possible in every village 
to find a man who is actually a farmer to devote a part of his time, not 
necessarily every day hut every season to the running of a small village 
school. This was pretty much as it was from ancient times till writhin our 
memory. 

(rii and vUi) I would suggest the Commission to visit and study the 
experiment carried on at Moga in the Punjab. 

(/•) There is certainly everywhere keen feeling in favour of land as an 
investment, rather of agriculture as a personal occupation. The “ Middle- 
Class youth M m most cases has his own or family property which is cul- 
tivated by tenants. His settled attitude is that of an absentee landlord. 
If by the question is meant, getting him to take to agriculture as a 
personal occupation, it is a question of profit and loss, of making it really 
an alternative to be considered in preference to those other occupations 
which are now becoming more and more congested. Already v*e have the 
fact that Matriculates ( u Eligible S.S.L.C.’s ”) and even college men are turn- 
ing to fanning, some of them in personal labour and <-ome in organising the 
labour of their tenants or servants. Public opinion in this matter is already- 
showing signs of improvement. If more attention is devoted hereafter to 
the betterment of rural conditions, the consequent deman. I it will involve 
on the services of the middle class youth, their personal interest in agricul* 
tnre will become fully established. The question then is, how to make 

** • i -j <i 
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(xii) All the answers to section (Hi) will serve to answer this sub-section. 

(xiii) I do suggest that a very courageous attempt be made without an y 
loss of time to extend (a) elementary schools in the villages and ( b ) con- 
currently the education of the rural adults without necessary recourse to< 
literacy. The village schools should be entirely in the vernacular, should 
cover no more than four years and should carry a curriculum on the lines 
of the Moga principle. I am enclosing copy of Dr. Mason Olcott’s recent 
book u Village Schools in South India ” in which will be found several 
alternative curricula. 

This will imply that a very large number of training schools of the lower 
and higher elementary grades he organised throughout the land. It will 
also mean the employment of a considerable number of Supervisors to keep 
rural education up to standard. 

Having provided the necessary preparation in this way, I would expect 
each village practically to support its own education. There is no reason 
why it should not, provided the teacher is one of the farmers. It should 
he the aim of all official and non-official organisers of rural education to> 
secure such an arrangement as fast as it can be managed. The work 
accomplished by one Taluk Board, Cheyyar, in North Arcot district may 
be taken as an earnest of vast possibilities in this line. 

The administration of such rural education should be mainly or even 
entirely for maintaining standards for encouraging rural teachers and in no 
sense should be a censorious supervision to exact work from the teachers. 
The educational work of the teacher should be really controlled by the 
educational demand of the parents in the village itself. It is the public 
opinion of the village that should keep the teacher alert, this public opinion 
being substantially represented by the perquisites of the teacher from 
threshing floor to threshing floor. The “ Supervisor 51 (who should also be 
a Demonstrator) should be part of the staff of the Training Schools and 
should form the link between the Training School and the village, on the 
one hand keeping the village school master up to standard and facing 
the actual day to day problems of the farmer and on the other hand keep- 
ing the Training School up to the actualities of current life. The district 
should have an “Inspector” on its staff to guide and regulate the work 
of the “ Supervisors *\ The “ Inspector n would be the district Demonstra- 
tor and the “ Supervisors ” the Assistant Demonstrators, under his guid- 
ance. but still part and parcel of the staff of the middle school. 

The financing of .the village school should not be charged, eventually,, 
on provincial finance. The village itself should bear all the expenses, capital 
and recurring. Payment will usually he in kind. The expenses of train- 
ing, supervision, inspection and general administration, i.e., middle schools. 
Supervisors, etc., will be of course on a very large scale. Towards this I 
recommend that money be found by drastically decreasing State aid to 
secondary and University education. It is quite unnecessary to labour the 
point that education in India is too top-heavy. The Sadler Commission 
Report has established this fact beyond any further necessity for argumenta- 
tion. Since the Sadler Commission things have become worse and not better, 
and the problem of the unemployment of the educated youth of the country 
has in recent years become a national problem amounting to a calamity. It 
is no longer justifiable to expend money out of State revenues to further 
assist secondary and University education, especially as the bulk of the 
State revenue is drawn from the rural population. As in most countries 
the privilege of “ higher education ” should he paid for in full by_ those 
who desire it. The country will he ruined if there is not a continuous- 
stream of men and women with the highest possible University equipment 
that is humanly possible. But we have reached a stage when this fact 
is appreciated so widely in the country that it will be paid for by a suffi- 
cient number of people to maintain first class standards and sufficient ter 
provide leadership for the real needs of the country. There will of course 
be highly capable youths who are handicapped by poverty. They ought 
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eertamly, in the interests of public good, to be financially assisted to go 
through a Cm versify course. But such cases will be relatively rare; private 
benefactions will probably take care of them. Still a limited number ot 
scholarships should be established and awarded exclusively on the dual 
ground ot poverty and merit,— without any distinction of caste, creed or 
sex. Tiuve scholarships should be available for students of every grade, so 
that deserving boys may be picked up in every stage and pushed along 
right up to the top. 

Such a drastic step as the withdrawal of State aid from higher education 
could of course be done only in a period of years, So will the needs of the 
remodelled rural education expand only in a period of years. I would 
suggest that the former be on a diminishing scale looking forward to 
entire disappearance, say, in ten or fifteen years. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.—' \Yc m the “ Rural Re- 
construction Department ” of the Y. M. C. A. consider demonstration and 
propaganda as fundamentally a process of education; education in theory 
and education in practice. 

Educational opportunity of the sandai.— In India there is a very ancient 
institxition, still absolutely vigorous, which lends itself splendidly to the 
education of the adult villager. Once every week in a convenient centre 
the villagers from five to seven miles radius come and assemble as a market. 
In the Tamil country it is called a “sandai” in Bengal it is called a 
“ hat.” Almost every villager, man, woman and child, who can at all physi- 
cally go, were it only for an hour or two, does make it a point to go to 
this weekly market. Considerable amount of business is transacted at the 
market. But it is partly for business and partly for pleasure. Many a 
person goes there merely to buy the week’s supply of tobacco; it is really 
to meet friends. 

It will be obvious that this national institution, ready-made and live, 
offers a splendid opportunity for educational purposes. Here the educator 
can touch (a) practically everybody on the countryside and (b) practically 
the same set ot people every week. In our Y. M. C. A. Rural Reconstruc- 
tion work we have used this opportunity to good purpose. It is our ex- 
perience that villagers, men and women, are willing to spend a good deal 
of time listening to our talks, examining our charts, scrutinising the imple- 
ments, and asking many questions, intelligent and based upon practical ex- 
perience. Our Secretaries have secured in this work the co-operation of the 
Government officials of the Agriculture, the Co-operative, the Health and 
other Departments. 

We advocate that in connection with every one of the larger markets, 
to begin with, and eventually with every market in India, there be estab- 
lished a centre tor demonstration and propaganda, viz*, education. 

Taking a whole countryside, say two or three consecutive taluks, these 
weekly maikets are so arranged that the professional vendors of cattle, 
grain, doth, etc., could conveniently go from one centre to another. If the 
weekly market is at Centre A on Monday, it is at Centre B on Tuesday, 
B being say eight to fifteen miles from A. And so every day of the week 
is occupied, the vendor coming round to A on the eighth day. So it is 
quite possible for the demonstrator or demonstrators of agriculture, health, 
education, etc., to conveniently move on from day to day in the same tradi- 
tionally appointed circuit. 

The Farmer-Demonstrator system indispensable. — But there will not 
be that effeefciveneas in the demonstration that we desire until the farmei 
is able to see for himself that what we recommend can be translated into 
profitable practice in the conditions in which he is condemned to be. The 
Indian farmer is really very shrewd. He suspects, in most cases rightly, 
that our demonstration is under conditions so really different from his that 
it is of really no value to him. His hesitation is due not merely to conserva- 
tism but to a disbelief in our practical business capacity. Nothing is 
economically sound which omits to reckon in any of the conditions actually 
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entering into the proposition. This difficulty can he overcome only when 
demonstration is done through selected farmers on their own lands in con- 
ditions true to the whole countryside. We recall here the American method 
of “Farmer-Demonstrators.” In close proximity, as close as possible to the 
site of the weekly market, an intelligent farmer should he persuaded to act 
as a demonstrator. The department should he willing to devote a great 
deal of time and attention towards making his farm a model farm. By 
“ model ” we mean utilising every implement that would make his practice 
perfect, using the right kind of seed, the most Miitable fertiliser and the 
most fruitful method of cultivation. But more. His farm cannot be called 
model until with all such things it is also patently proved to be profitable. 
It should he of a size average to that area, the farmer should be paying 
market value for implements, the seeds, etc. He should he using only 
bullock power, he should in fact he an average normal farmer of the area. 
If in those conditions the Agricultural Demonstrator with the advantages of 
his science and superior organisation is able to show distinctly better profits 
for him, there will he no difficulty whatever in all that is demonstrated 
there being accepted. 

It is within my own experience (I am a farmer myself) that lichihsamba , 
one of the paddy seeds recommended by the Coimbatore College has become 
very popular among the ryots of Salem district, because it was proved by 
actual experiment to produce better outturn and also to be free from the 
ordinary diseases of paddy. We may take a leaf from the sister occupa- 
tion of weaving. Some thirty years ago Government established a weaving 
centre in Salem for inducing the weavers to adopt the fly-shuttle loom. 
Salem had at the time about thirty thousand individual looms. But the 
number of those who adopted the fly-shuttle method was negligible and 
the school was removed to Madura, abandoning Salem as hopeless, within 
a year from that date hundreds of weavers in Salem had of their own 
accord introduced the fly-shuttle. What was the difference? This. The 
Government School recommended the Churchill loom which meant a frame 
and accessories costing something like Rs. 75. Meanwhile the Salvation 
Army said to itself, “ Why the frame?” The weaver digs a pit for himself 
and so nature provides the platform. All the improvement necessary is a 
fly-shuttle. And so the Salvation Army devised a loom called “ The Poor 
Man’s Loom,” which costs only Rs. 10. Some Salem weavers visiting 
relatives seventy miles away had noticed it, learnt it and on their return 
introduced the improvement in their own looms. Their neighbours saw it 
and adopted it rapidly with the result that within a few months after the 
Government School had ignominiously retreated, one could walk through 
streets after streets of Salem and hear continuously the music of the fly- 
shuttle through every window. 

Pamphlets are of no use, because of illiteracy. Lectures, films and 
charts create interest. They do certainly have some effect. But the actual 
translation of interest into action will take place, and take place very 
rapidly, if and when the Government Demonstrators are hold enough to 
challenge that their practice, without any advantageous conditions, does 
produce greater profit. 

Question 4. — Administration.— (a) Agriculture is the essential industry 
of India. It ought to be lifted out of all dangers arising from the fluctua- 
tions of finance and personnel incidental to party system in all countries. 
Germany has a telling example in this respect. The War ruined German 
industries and commerce: on top of it came the colossal debt to clear. 
The new Republic was threatened momentarily by the undoubted elements 
within the populace of Bolshevic extravagance and Monarchic reaction. 
Politics was in the hands of ten parties. If in these conditions Germany 
has been making very steady economic progress it is because, very early in 
the game, learning from the War experiences, it appointed an Ewnofcaic 
General Staff, to take care of all u essential industries,” and freed this 
department of the State from all interference from the P^ty in power, 
whichever it might he. Universal acceptance was forthcoming because 
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the palpable fact that there teas no shadow of a possibility of recovery for 
ruin and bankruptcy excepting through an absolutely relentless programme 
•of reconstructing all essential industries. 

Agriculture and elementary education are of such essential importance 
for everything else in India, that universal willingness should certainly be 
forthcoming for a similar arrangement. A certain percentage of revenue 
or the revenue from certain sources ought to be severely earmarked for 
these purposes as irreducible minima. This should apply to Imperial as 
well as Provincial Revenues. The principles of administration should be 
laid down and from time to time revised by a Central Board consisting of 
a majority of * experts ’ a minority of others, with a limited number of 
co-opts. It should be a part of the responsibility of this Board to determine 
the irreducible minima to begin with and to revise it from time to time. 
Otherwise, the Central Board should have no executive functions not even 
with reference to the Agrieidtural Department of the Government of India. 
Indian States which are willing to accept some conditions should he wel- 
comed to join in the Board. The details of administration should be in 
the Province. With the continuous education of public opinion regarding 
relative values, it is to Ik? expected that the Provinces will feel the neces- 
sity to expend far more than the minimum indicated. 

The service of the Government of India should be toward : 

(i) Upstream technical research, not necessarily all in a Central Insti- 
tute like Pusa, but in collaboration with Provincial Colleges. 
Still, if high grade research is to he maintained, not merely 
from the local utilitarian view point but also in the interests 
of pure science (which is so absolutely necessary as ensuring 
true and continued progress in the art of agriculture), the 
Government of India must maintain a first class Research 
Institute, which will also provide the opportunity for training 
Indian agricultural graduates of adequate previous preparation 
and proved aptitude for advanced work. Surely India ought 
to afford one such Institute in the interests of her national 
profession. The value of such an institute should be not only 
in the work done there, research and training, but also in the 
real prestige it bears in the scientific world. In other words 
India cannot afford to have anything in this way but what is 
absolutely first class. If it cannot be first class, let us not 
have it; let us be content with the work of the Provincial 
Colleges. 

(?i) Industries subsidiary to agriculture in their pioneering stages, 
chief! v where inter-provincial collaboration will be profitable, 
or where attention to conditions in foreign countries is neces- 
sary. Assistance to such will be as called for by each case. 
(it?) Determination of the Principles of Progress, through the Central 
Board. 

It is understood that recruitment to higher posts, and of experts will 
be the various Public Service Commissions. 

Question 6. — Agricultural Indebtedness. — 

(*> f For food and clothing 

< For fodder > In the bad years. 

(For renewal of work-cattle ) 

C For repayment of prior debts T 

< For marriages and such domestic ceremonies >In the good years. 

( For litigation J 

In the bad years it is sheer necessity. In the good years the ryot is a 
Yiciim to others, moneylenders, impecunious relations, law-sharks. 

(U) His source of credit, even with all the spread of the Co-operative 
Credit Banks in this Province, is still the usurer whose direct interest is 
against the rvot disoharenno’ lit© rta'M- /-jtti/vlrltr 
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(Hi) Once in the grip of debt, the ryot seldom gets relief to the end of 
life, mainly because of his own ignorance and easy credulity which place 
him practically at the mercy of the creditor. 

Another reason is that he seldom, if ever, has a margin above bare 
necessaries, to meet debts with their rapidly mounting interests. What- 
ever margin he might have is swept off into the pockets of middlemen, 
who can wait to sell, whereas the ryot can never wait till prices rise above 
the minimum to which they always sink during the temporary glut of the 
harvest season. 

(b) Every form of law can be subvented by the usurer and his vakil ; so 
it looks. In the pre-British days the moneylender was in wholesome dread 
of the countryside, which he could ill afford to over-irritate. The strong 
arm of law now protects person and property from those who might be 
inclined under provocation to take law into their own hands. Duplicity 
has here the advantage over the long suffering honest ryot who is often 
driven to bitter despair. One remedy is in the administration of law. The 
old habit of village panehayats should be revived; the Co-operative movement 
and the new Panehayat Act are already assisting in this respect. Through 
the village panehayat the public opinion of the whole village should be 
brought to bear constantly on the professional moneylender. Where eases 
pass beyond the village and go to the twon, Munsifs should be encouraged 
to go far enough into cases to discover the equities and commit them to 
appoint panehayats for adjudication. In criminal administration we have 
Juries: in regard to debt and interest, we should have panehayats 
.appointed by Court, whose decision should be binding. 

Otherwise I would leave contracts free. I would trust to adult educa- 
tion, elimination of middlemen, the increase of earning power through 
better cattle, better farming and better organisation, and the rise of self- 
respect in the mind of the ryot. 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — (a) I have most earnestly to urge that ex- 
haustive consideration be given to the situation in Salem district. 

(?) Unlike most other districts Salem has no good river traversing it: 
the only one which may be called large is the Ponniar, which however, 
very seldom brings any water down. The Vaniar and the Vellar become 
good after they leave Salem: any decent scheme to tap their upper reaches 
is pre-empted because of the large irrigation interests already vested in 
their waters below Salem. 

(ii) Among all the Tamil districts Coimbatore and Salem are the most 
liable to famines. Of these Coimbatore is better protected with such good 
rivers as the Bhavani and the Noyal, and its 391,300 acres commanded by 
perennial wells. If Salem has far fewer wells it is due to the worse geo- 
logical conditions of its subsoil. 

(m) The standard of Government is that 0*4 acre per head of the popu- 
lation should be protected in a district in order to insure it against famine 
conditions. On this standard Salem has y^th of protection while Coim- 
batore and Trichinopoly have Jrd of protection, and Tanjore has more than 
this standard protected. 

The past four years have been very bad years, and the suffering of 
people and even more of cattle has been intense. Many thousands emi- 
grated from Atur, Namakal and Trichengode taluks. Early this year the 
(distress in the latter two taluks %vas very severe. 

In view of this I would suggest two remedies. 

1. That a share be given to Salem in the Mettur waters. The present 
proposal is to benefit primarily Tanjore district, and in a measure Triehmo- 
pol 3 r and Coimbatore districts, Salem has been entirely left out of considera- 
tion. And yet the Cauveri is the only good river in the vicinity of Salem, 
forming its western boundary. When a gigantic scheme is projected to 
impound its waters, if no drop of it is to come into Salem district, the 
very last hope will be gone and it will be perpetually doomed to the present 
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condition of precnriouvues* and uncertainty. The following statement will 
illustrate the comparative claims of Salem: — 
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The only objection to the proposal is the cost, 3} the water :n to come 
at all it must he through a channel which takes oh at the dam so o*» to 
git u at 7()h teet ic\ol. Thai wdt involve tuning through rock over some 
ui'Uauie. We have made what calculation we could with the assistant oi 
professional experts and it appears to its that such a scheme would irrigate 
about acres (mostly in Triehergode udul: and a lurlc in Namukal 

taluk* and that the expended capital s\ ill repa\ as well in the other three 
dutrmts if the land tax he levied at about Rs. 2s per acre, which our 
rjot* are certainly witling to do. Already with all disadvantages, taking 
wau r tvnm very great depths, the ivots are raising tobacco ami similar 
crops, which with intensive culm alien make the la hum* worth while. With 
a canal in their midst it will not cnlv mean one rice crop, hut also higher 
subsoil waier-iev«d, throughout the whole taluk, nnuh beyond tne roach at 
the canal water. 

Xor would such a canal interim c with what is contemplated for the other 
districts. Salem <an touch only flood water, for it is 700 feet above the 
bed ut the river. The chief purpose of the scheme is to regulate the “ living 
stream ” supply lor Tanjore, when the rainy season is ovei. Salem could 
not touch that level. 

2. But the Mettur waters canot help more than one taluk and a quarter 
of another. There are seven other taluks needing help. Government pro- 
mised to investigate the Toppiar river. Salem has little faith in that river* 
for its entire catchment area is in the centre of the district, and Salem 
know's what the local rainfall conditions arc. 

The remedy m wells. Apart from the two coa^, with their deltas, 
the remedy tor the whole of the triangular plateau lioiu the north of the 
Narbada in the Central Province to the north oi tin- Tambraparni in 
Tmnevclly district, the sole relief is through W’ells. 3<" or this area seldom 
gets hill" benefit of cither mmwoon, and U perpetually in the agony of* 
tin uncertainties of rainfall. So the question of wells is of more than local 
importance. 

The Government of Madras ^ent its Industrial Engineer abroad to make 
an intensive study of modern boring practice in Groat Britain and America. 
He came back in January 1925 with a fund of valuable information. His 
report is carefully enshrined in G. 0. No. 1391, dated 22nd September, 1925. 

The average ryot, not even the extraordinary landlord can possibly afford 
to undertake the expensive experiment of trying boring. The Paliakottai 
Pattagar. the premier cattle farmer of this district of Coimbatore, tried it 
and I believe lovt over Bs. 3,000. I would suggest that Government at its 
own cost make experimental boring in typical areas in the Provinces, select- 
ing the neediest spots first, and ascertain for each area the average cost 
in maxima and minima. The ryot would then know what it would involve, 
and he would be in a better position to decide about the matter either m 
Ati individual or in co-operation with others. 
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Question 14. — Implements. — There are several implements which can 
be and are used by our own ryots requiring no more than man or cattle power, 
and are being benefited very considerably thereby. 

The problem is to get the ryot into the habit of using them. Two 
ways will be useful : — 

1. Through the Farmer Demonstrators suggested in answer to question 3. 

2. Through the new Middle Schools suggested in answer to question 2. 
What the village boy has actually handled for two or three seasons is 
what he can be trusted to use. On my own farm, it took years to get the 
older . men to come of their own accord to prefer even the wheel barrow to 
the ridiculously tiny basket filled by a man and carried by a woman, or the 
chaff-cutter to the country hoduval with the consequent wastage of 10 to 
15 per cent, of the fodder. Bat their children who grew up to them, find 
no difficulty in such preference, and are indeed much more ready to take 
to newer tools given to them. So also the older men used to complain of 
the heavy draught of the iron ploughs although the condition of the cattle 
showed no signs whatever of any strain. Their sons have come to despise 
the old wooden plough. Presently more and more educated men will he 
getting interested in agriculture. The Demonstrators should specially visit 
and help them to introduce new tools. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandry. — (a) (i) The weekly market (sandai) 
referred to in reply to question 3, is an excellent opportunity for making 
available the services of a stud bull. As there is a weekly market every 
day not beyond reach to the ryot accustomed to walk three to seven miles, 
he will make use of the stud bull regularly. In connection with the larger 
weekly market I suggested Farmer Demonstrators. On their farms (not all, 
but in connection with the very best of them) stud bulls may be permanently 
stocked. By such an arrangement a gradual improvement of the stocky may 
be secured. The ryot does appreciate better service. If breeding is so 
haphazard, it is entirely because there is no option. 

But what is a * better breed \ On my farm the test is, can it easily 
•draw the iron plough, in fact thrive on it and do heavy work? With this one 
test in view, just an existing country breed of small stature has been attended 
to on the selection basis : and we have now cattle which look no different 
from others in the neighbourhood in build, but which easily do fifty per 
cent, more work. 

(&) The ryot has affection amounting to veneration for his cattle. 
Usually he knows how to care for them under ordinary circumstances^ But 
his ignorance is profound, and his resources are very limited: so limited 
that sometimes he has to choose actually between food for his children and 
fodder for his cattle. 

In the inland districts, though rainfall is precarious, there are hills with 
grass on thorn many months during summer, and the elevation generally 
seems to be favourable for cattle. Why is not the silo method taught at 
Coimbatore? There are immense possibilities in it as a relief in the whole 
of the inland area, wherever any hills are within reach. Silos can be 
organised on co-operative basis. 

In Salem, there is still plenty of grass on the hills in March and April. 
Much of it is suddenly scorched up, uneaten in April and May. Cattle 
suffer very severely in May, June, July and August till the Adi* rains come. 

Question 17. — Aobicultubal Industries. ■--- (a) Depends on the water: 
canal, well or rain. He has no useful occupation for the off-season. 

(b) Demonstration, adult education, better rural schools. Let the indus- 
tries be as a rule related to the staple crops and a really available market; 
then they are sure to catch on, as the process of education is persisted in. 

(<?) The chief obstacle is in marketing. It is difficult enough for the ryot 
to learn a new industry. He has neither the knowledge of the world nor 


"Tamil month, roughly from the loth of July to the 15th of August. 
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thv capital or enterprise to organise means for disposing of his products,, 
u iietlhT it be eggs, silk, honey or twist, Recently within a couple of miles 
n* *n mj farm a man started the industry of woollen twist-making. He 
supplied the that has and the wool, and offered to buy all the twist at a 
Mttau! rate. He started the thing off by employing a man for a month to 
n<kh the ait. Practically the whole village \\a< spinning within the month. 
The twist was all taken to a carpet factory, woven into rough kamhtts and! 
shipped oft to America. The villagers knew nothing of what happened to 
the twist once it left their hands. An absolutely new industry has been 
established in that village now. 

Home one, non-official or official agency, has to go beyond the stage of 
nme education anti put the' new industries they wish to introduce on a 
business basis. The middleman's place must be taken by a co-operative 
society. A number of co-operative societies it may be, should as a union 
do the market. Obviously then the market must he first secured and as it 
uere orders registered ahead before the industry is introduced not as theory 
but in terms of cash value. 

Our own difficulty, in the Y. M. 0. A. in regard to poultry is marketing. 

Ui) As the Government ot Madras did with aluminium, it would he well- 
advised in helping to pioneer certain carefully selected industries. 

(h) Organise and register a village panckavat and give it such respon- 
sibility. The sense of ^elf-respect is certainly effective. It must be kept 
warm and fertile bv various processes of education. 

Question 22. — Co-opfr vtion. — («) In this Province the problem is not 
to further extend the movement, but to turn it toward avenues other than 
credit. There are over one hundred lakhs of rupees of surpluses in the 
various co-operative credit societies and their financing banks just now. 
Non-credit work, so called, is still very shy. 

(h) Societies for cattle insurance and for silos should be added to the 
list 

[r) Yes. 

(/?) Certainly. 

Question 23. — General Eduction.— The following chart may illustrate 
what I attempted to suggest in my answer to question 2. 


Village Schools 
(with Farmer Teachers) 


Taluk Schools, j>lus Teachers* 
Training Section. 


Urban Schools 
f 

Lower Secondary Schools 




t Muldle Agricultural Schools 
staffed by Agricultural 
College graduates with 
Teachers* Training) 


Teachers* Train- 
ing School 


v 

Technical 

Schools 


High School 

i 


Arts and Technical Teachers* Trainings 

Colleges, such as 
Agriculture, 

Engineering, Law, 

Medicine, Teaching, 
etc. 


Frwkirmffaaste 



(a) Deserving boys go from rnral middle schools to the high schools and 
then on to college, including agricultural college. 

Question 25. — Welfare of rural population. — (a) After twelve years of 
woik in the villages it is our conviction which we have laid < 3 own for our* 
selves as a fundamental principle that there is such an indivisible unity in 
the life of the villager that the only way in which we can possibly help 
him effectively to help himself is to try to serve him simultaneously on 
every phase of his life and relationship we can possibly touch: education, 
health, debt-redemption, arbitration, temperance, agricultural improvements 
of all sorts, marketing produce, subsidiary industries, etc. The villager is 
so ignorant and so confiding in those who are persuasive, that he is equally 
impressionable to good influences which help him and to evil influences 
which relieve him of all advantages. He is so surrounded by people who 
because they know just a bit more, are quite capable of exploiting him, that 
work for him on a large scale and in comprehensive scope should be under- 
taken immediately. Obviously this is work for the non-official more than 
for the official. But our experience has shown that official assistance, will- 
ing and enthusiastic is always forthcoming to the non-official organiser and 
social servant. I wish somehow this service could be laid on the conscience 
of the educated community. At the present moment I am engaged m pro- 
moting a movement among the students of Madras city toward vacation 
service. In this Province many non-officials have till own themselves into 
work in the co-operative movement. Similar interest and service for rural 
reconstruction will not be long in developing. 
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Or«I Evidence. 

11293, Thf ('hmruian ; Mr. Paul, you are the National Beerotary for the 
National Council of the Y. M. C. As. of India, Burma and Ceylon? — Yes. 

1 1-9 J. \o« have put in an interesting!:, if t may say so, original note 
hi aii'W * \ u the QuiMiotmain issued h\ this < 'oimnDsion and nn <*< il leagues 
ami ue are greatly obliged to you tor it. Do you tvsli to make a statement 
oi a general character at this staire or shall we proceed to question and 
aiisu%»r r — *1 should like to make one statement, f had very little time to 
the preparation of then* answers. I should like to have developed my 
answer to the last question a*. to tin* well a re ut the rural popr’ation and if 
I am permitted I Mill forward a memorandum to the Commis • n at a later 
dale. 

1129«Y There is no reason why you should not let \i* have that if you 
van hud time to do it?— Yes, There is one word l want to say in connection 
with that, namely that it is our experience in the Rural Department of 
the Y, M. <\ A. that we get the host results only when we tackle the rural 
problem as a unit. It is rtallv an indivisible problem. When we have 
attended to economic relief we have not really benefited the villager, or 
when we have attended to agriculture with a view to increasing his earning 
power m any way either by increased production or subsidiary industries 
we have not really dealt with the problem. 

11200. If there is to lie an advance it has to he all along the line? — Yes; 
some kind ot agency, prererahly non-official, should assist the villager 
with that object in view. 

11297. Profitoor llnnyulrp: Why do you emphasise that it should he 
through the medium of a non-official agency? — Well, for obvious reasons 
1 think. First of all the magnitude of the task is so great and secondly 
I think the non-official agencies are able to get nearer to the villager 
than the official agencies. 

11298. The Chairman: The Commission would like to hear from you 
very shortly what your training and experience in this matter has been? — - 
To begin with I am a farmer myself; I come from a family which has 
been farming for many generations, I mean the farming caste. I have 
been a teacher taking to education. I hope with interest, as a vocation. 
Then since I joined the Young Men’s Christian Association in 1912 T have 
devoted the bulk of my time to the study of rural problems. The first 
year I spent entirely in going round India which was already familiar to 
me, with the rural 'problem in view. Since then I have been Head of the 
Rural Department of the Y. M. C. A. At one time we had a staff of 42 
Secretaries in that department chiefly concerned in helping the formation 
oi co-operative societies for credit and other purpo>es. After seven year3 
oi experience m that line our department went forward to re-organise on 
slightly different lines; but all through this time from 1913 onwards I have 
been chiefly responsible for the rural work of the Y. M. C\ A. We have 
worked m three different Provinces, chiefly in the Madras Presidency. 

11299. I think we ought to have it on the notes if it is the case, that 
the Y. M. C. A. knows neither religion, caste, nor^ sect in this general 
work that it carries out; is that the position? — Quite so; in our Rural 
Department we recognise no sectarian or oilier limitations. To make it 
perfectly plain, it is not a proselytising body. 

11300. The Commission has been interested to read what you say of 
research. How closely are you in touch with the research carried on in 
this Presidency? — My statement is only an impression. 

11301. So that vou would not wish to press home too far the impression 
that research is not receiving the attention it has deserved? — No, the 
point T was much impressed by what other countries are doing. 

11302. On page 219 you say: “ With the statutory provision now secured 
for the registering of village panchayats it should be possible to revive the 
good features of this system.” I should just like to have on the notes what 



statute that is? — There is a law in this Presidency for the restriction of 
panchayats. 

11303. Recent legislation? — Yes, recent legislation since the Reforms. 1 
believe there is something like it also in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. 

11804. You then go on to say : “ Education would then go to the village 

child of both sexes as indeed in the old days in South India.” Is it 
historically true that both sexes enjoyed something like equal educational 
opportunities in the old days? — Yes. It is so to-day; the village school 
is mixed; the little lads and lasses go together to school. I have referred 
to this book which 1 have sent to vour Commission , Dr. Mason Olcott’s 
Village Schools in India . 

11305. I have read it with your note. Rut it is your view that, so 
far as the State can control these matters, an equal chance is given to 
gii'ls and to boys? — Yes, I should think so as far as ruial education goes. 

11306. Do you think girls are taking advantage of it? — Yes, up to a 
point: of course the boys do not take much advantage of it either. 

11307. Do you really compare the extent to which girls take advantage 
with the extent to which boys are taking always of it? — Not nearly so much. 

11308. This ancient system of village education held good at a time 
when the village community was as a rule completely isolated from the 
outside world, did it not? — Yes, but 1 do not think that was or need be 
a necessary condition. 

11309. I quite follow that; you say so in your note. I am only trying 
to test the historical facts. I ask for information; I do not pretend to 
know; was the education founded upon religious teaching? — No. 

11310. Definitely not? — No, except with regard to Mahomedans only. 

11311. Dr. Dyder: Were not the village tols, more or less under the 
Brahmins? — The tols were in Bengal, not in the Dra vidian country. In 
South India I believe that most ot the milage schools were in the hands of 
Non-Brahmin village teachers ; it was a caste. 

11312. Was it secular or religious teaching? — Yes, secular. But every- 
thing in India is religious; I mean to say religion entered into it, but ii> 
was not dominated by religion in the same sense as the Koran Schools are. 

11313. Chairman: Can you give us the date when Ais system flourished? — 
As I have been saying the system has not yet died out. 

11314. I am asking you for an indication of the d*ate when the system 
•flourished? — I should say within about 30 or 40 years. 

11315. Have you any facts which you can lay before the Commission as 
to the result of this system of education at the time it flourished? — In 
our language, the Tamil language, we have very extensive continuous 
literature; the authors were mostly products of this, as I may call it, 
national education. By 6 national ’ I mean widespread rural education. 
Por instance the author of the most widely accepted book on ethics' was 
a weaver all his life. 

11316. What I am merely concerned with is not the contributions made 
to Tamil literature by this or that individual but with the standard of 
literacy obtained by the system of education at the time when it flourished? — 
1 have no records as to that; as regards Bengal there is a very helpful book 
written by Mr. Stark. 

11317. I suggest to you that a system of this nature never has, in fact,, 
made a substantial contribution to the literacy of the cultivating population* 
Do you agree? — Is literacy necessary for education? 

11818. I am talking aboufc the power to read and write? — Yes. 

11319. Sir Henry Lawrence: Are your remarks confined to Dravidian 
villages? — South Indian villages. 



JUWu lilt! 1 luMid \ nt< um th*. wut*l Diavidnui; wen \ <m <lt finitely 
s\n t \in \4 oi l>r.niciniu culture- 1 -- No, 1 did not lucan to pri*s> that point 
in <u \ w at 

lh32l. Ym mentioned tlu word Dravuhan, did m>u not t*-— Vies hurt m> 
<"oniL 1 amil I’eiugu. Kttnareso. 

11322. All South India ? - Yes, 

1 ! VJd. *f h Ctt imtntn l am trying to get irmn >ou whether this \\ stem 
dni, at tli* time 4 it flourished, make a substantial <ontnhutiou to tin per- 
centage oi literates amuii^t t he* cultivating cIusm.*,? 1 do not imagine it did. 

11321, On page 219 \ on are detailing the objects which. >ou have m 
%nw in education’ *31) giving elementary general knowledge m regard to 
i**' 11 ? aspects ol life important to the viliaget, {a) literacy, and ini) a 
general capacity tor leceiving and assimilating the huther knowledge, 
Kuntetieal and practical, brought to them h\ Agreulfunil Demonstrators 
am! propagandists, by co-operative organisers, by Health Oiheeis, etc,”. 
Would ,i«n not put literacy first of tho^c three v No I would not. 

11325. That is deliberate r — Yes. 

1 132*5. W hut do you mean b> <fc inain f \ aspects nt village lite important 
to the villager M P Do you include the practice oi cultivation ? — Not only 
’that. * 

11327, Hilt you do include Ur* — Yes, 1 do. 

]132 s . further would jou go in tin vocational training before >uu went 
ii tor liteinty? -Not vocational training; f am thinking oi the primary 
sthool right in the village; hut there the hoys art apprenticed with their 
parents and get practical agricultural training. 1 would give them more 
knowledge, and, what is even more important, the aptitude for getting 
more knowledge. 

11329. How early in lite do you suggest that boys should go to these 
schools? — They would start at about 7 or 8. 

1133d. And leave? — We should offer a tour years’ course. 

11331. Is it your view that you could teach the children general knowledge 
in mans aspects of hie oi importance to the villager, in the general practice 
oi husbandry so far as they do not learn it on the farm, and other methods 
and also make them literate, all in four years? — It might seem unbelievable, 
but, in the first place, 1 think it is the opinion oi most educationists that 
a great deal of time now* wasted in the elementary schools; what could 
be learnt in one year is now* spread over two or three .v cars. In the second 
place if the projected method ot education, with legard to which I have 
suggested a visit to Moga m the Punjab is practised, it w ¥ ould achieve 
precisely what T am suggesting, i do not know ii you want me to explain 
that; L can do that in two or three minutes. 

11332 You know that in Scotland one ot our principal exports is the 
expmt ot educated people Probably you have observed that? — Yes. 

11333 We have found there that literacy cannot be taught in one year, 
it that is what you want to attempt here. I am veo interested in your 
suggestion on page 219 that the whole basis of education should be changed. 
You will agree with mo that this is a fundamental change that v ou are 
suggesting? — Quite; I am not talking theory; 1 am only stating heie certain 
principles which have been accepted now b\ the great missionary bodies, 
i'll most of the language areas ot India the missionary bodies are co- 
operating to bring about such a change in the rural education which they 
are offering to the Indian Christian communities in their charge, 

11334. You say that until there is a remodelling of the whole of the 
rural education, and agricultural middle schools arise up and down the 
whole country at the call of such a remodelled primary * education, things 
are not going to move forward ; that is your argument, is it not? — Yes. 

11335* The bed-rock of your proposal is that the village community should 
be self-contained in the matter of the control of education? — Yes. 
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11336. How do you work that in the constitutional position of the 
Education Department, following on the Reforms of 1919 ? — I do not follow 
the point of the question. 

11337. You think that the educational machine of the Pi ovincial Govern- 
ment would not lose control, would not lose prestige, and would not to some 
extent lose its future, if the whole primary education ot the country were 
handed over to the village community? — No; because the village community 
would he dependent for its staff of teachers on the Education Department. 
There is of course secondary and University education which is apart, hut 
so far as rural education is concerned, the main seivice ol the department 
would be in the training and supply of teachers. 

11338. But it is your hope that the pav of the teacheis, the capital and 
current expenditure in your own words, of the whole system would be met 
by the village community without a subsidy from tbe Central Government? — 
Yes, eventually. 

11339. You have thought the matter over and it is definitely your view 
that a change of this nature is entirely consonant with the principles of 
Representative Government and the constitutional position as it now exists? 
— Yes. 

11340, On page 220 you are talking about a Report of a Commission on 
Village Education in India of which you have been good enough to give us 
a copy. You are dealing with vocational middle schools which you say 
“ should he the main source for the supply of teachers *' Is that going to 
he a vernacular system of middle schools? — Yes. 

11341. Entirely vernacular? — Yes. 

11342. No English as an optional subject? — No; I should not think so. 

11343. Of course all boys or girls who pass through the vocational verna- 
cular middle school would not become teachers? — No. 

11344. What do you think the ones who did not become teachers would 
do? — Those who go to the middle schools would be mainly from the 8 million’ 
people who are absentee landlords now. 

11345. You do not suggest that the son of an ordinary village cultivator 
should not go to the middle school? — I would not prevent him. 

11346. I wonder whether you thought that the absence of English, in its 
effect upon closing the door to a University education, might limit the 
usefulness of vocational vernacular middle schools? — My answer to that is 
that I believe in the vernacular being very much more used in the future in 
University education. In this Presidency the move is entirely in that 
direction up to the entrance to the University. The University is already 
planning to teach through the vernacular. 

11347. Let us be quite clear about that. Is it your ambition that a boy 
should be able to pass through the whole school system and obtain a Uni- 
versity Degree without learning English? — Not the whole University system, 
but to pass on from the middle school class, that is when be is about bis 
fifteenth year, or in his later teens, I should say, between 15 and 19. 

11348. He should leave the middle school at about 19?— ~No, he should 
leave a little earlier. 

11349, Bay 16?— Yes. 

11350. Bo that up to 16, he would have no English at all? — No. 

11351. Where would you send him after that? — He would go on to the 
high schools. 

11352. You are an expert on education in this country; is it your view 
that a boy who is not taught English up till his sixteenth year can acquire 
his English and he equal in tbe University, to hoys who began English 
when they were fourteen? — It depends upon what the University demands at 
that time. 

11353. I am not sure that you catch my point? — With the University 
course as it is now it will he very difficult for him. 
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1135t So that >ou aro uuuernvd with radical reform of the University 
as w 1 11 - ~ Exact lv; hut 1 am more umo rm»d about giving education to the 
-•*0 in ilium people m India than about the few" who go to the University. 

11355. Do >ou agiee with me that any attempt to place a barrier of non- 
hmshsh teat hmg schools Iwtween an able boy and his opportunity to go to 
l nmiMt) it he m* wishes K doomed to failure from the start? — I do not 
M*e that. 

11356. l>o you think >ou can place a barrier between an able boy and 
Ins University carrier by refusing him an English education to him until 
he is sixteen? Is that a good idea? — Buch able boys will he always very 
M\\ and lemember my concern is for the masses. 

11337. I know that, but where in your scheme, are you providing for 
taking up the able boy? Is he going to the vernacular vocational middle 
school? — He goes to the vocational middle school. For the able boy I am 
providing, as you will see, scholarships to push him on to the University. 

1135$. I am still on the point of when he will begin his English? — 
When he leaves the middle school. 

11559. After he is 16 P— Yes. 

11360. But you do also agree that delaying the beginning of his education 
in English till that time means you will have to make important altera- 
tions in the University course? — Yes. 

11361, I have read all that I can find to read about the Moga School; 
and J am deeply interested in it; it has to some extent reproduced itself in 
the North of India, has it not? — It is in the North of India. 

11362, But I ask you whether it has to some extent reproduced itself, I 
want to know whether several schools on the Moga principle have been 
started ? — Yes; Moga itself is a training school for teachers. Training 
schools for teachers are being started in Southern India and elsewhere, but 
Moga enables us to get teachers to start a different type of village school, 
and in that sense it is propagating its idea. 

11363. It is teaching teachers to teach by the means which those teachers 
are going to use when they come to teach the ordinary schools? — Yes. 

11364, Do you think it has had an important and beneficial influence upon 
the teaching in those schools where Moga students have gone to teach? — Yes, 
exactly; in so far as it makes education practical and rapid. 

11365. What I am concerned to find out from you is this, whether you 
are quite satisfied that the Moga principle is capable of transplantation to 
these latitudes? — Yes. 

11366. You are satisfied that it would be a success in, for instance, the 
Madras Presidency? — Take for instance the first year in Moga; in the whole 
of the first year the boys just build a village home; the whole of the ten 
month* all that they do is to construct a small hut in the class room; but 
in the course of that one vear they have not only read through three readers 
but have also got a great deal of arithmetic and mensuration and considerable 
practical knowledge as to the necessity of doors and windows and they have 
used their hands al^ the time. That is the project of the whole of the first 
year. In the second year is the project of the farm; in the third year the 
project of the village; in the fourth year the project of the post office. Bo 
that in these four years they get to know all that a villager need know for 
himself and m regard to his relations with the wide world. He becomes 
literate and learns a great many things. 

11367. According to the paper which was provided for us by the Educa- 
tional Commissioner with the Government of India that particular system 
works extremely well, but I will repeat my question. Are you satisfied that 
that principle would be as successful in this Presidency as it has been in 
the Punjab?— Yes. 

11368. Of* course the population of the Punjab is different from the 
population in Madras ? — Yes. 
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11369. All I want from you is an assurance that ; in your considered 
opinion you take the view that the scheme would work as well in Madras 
as it has worked in fche Punjab? — If I may speak frankly I think it will 
work better. 

11370. I see you contemplate the teacher m your village school being one 
of the local iarmeis? — Yes. 

11371. You would take him away for a course of tiaining? — Yes, he would 
have gone through the middle school. 

11372. In opening your system you would not wait until tlie middle school 
boy was available; you would choose the local man and train him? — Yes. 

11373. On page 221, you very wisely say that in the end education musu 
depend on the demand. I want to ask you whether, in your experience, 
there is any demand at all for education in the villages? — There is a veiy big 
demand now. 

11371. A very active demand? — Yes, it is active, but it is indefinite. 

11375. It is a latent demand, wlucli requires to be stimulated by the 
provision of the right type of education? — Yes. 

11376. In your view, it is most important that the goods offered, if I may 
use a commercial simile, should suit the market, otherwise you will have 
disappointment P — Yes. 

11377. Is the demand which you describe as indefinite in any way vocal? — 
It is seen m action. If I may give a particular example, quite recently 
one of mv own tenants who knows very little, started a school m his own 
village, because he could not help doing so. 

11378. Are you m favour of the provision, according to which local areas 
may, through their electro, representatives, decide to adopt compulsory 
education ? — Yes. * 

11379. On page 222, you are talking about agricultural demonstration 
and propaganda; I assume that under the heading iC Educational oppor- 
tunity ot the sandai ”, jou include demonstration propaganda? — Yes. 

11380. You mean the opportunities for propaganda? — Yes. 

11381. Apparently, all the village makes an effort to go to ine market, 
to see their friends, to buy a few necessities and, I suppose, to sell as 
well? — Yes. 

11382. Are you enthusiastic about the co-operative movement in this 
country? — I am very enthusiastic about it. 

11383. Do you want to see selling societies? — Yes. 

11384. Do you think that members of selling societies ought to go to the 
sandai and there market some of their produce, or do you think they ought 
to market it through their co-operative societies? — While I am in favour 
of selling societies, it is an extraordinarily difficult thing. I would favour 
selling societies moie in urban areas than in rural areas, 

11385. I do not know whether it is so in this country but, in my own, 
one of the real obstacles to the progress of co-operative selling concerns is the 
fact that whatever the farmer is pleased to do, his wife insists upon going 
to the market? — The problem of the villager is not so much to sell as to 
wait; the problem is whether he can wait and sell; it is there that a co- 
operative selling organisation could help him to wait. 

I am quite certain that with your knowledge you are not going to say 
that a co-operative selling organisation goes off to market, en masse, because 
it does not, does it? 

11386. On page 223, you say : u Pamphlets are of no use, because of 
illiteracy ”, 1 want your best attention to this point, because the evidence 

before the Commission is not at all clear one way or the other. Some people 
agree with you ; other witnesses have said that sooner or later, if the literature 
is of the right kind, interest is excited, and the few who can read convey 
the information to those who cannot? — Yes. 


Mr. K. T. Paul. 
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Utt^T You do not agree with thrtr--I do agree with that; hut I have 
imt it inon* st tough than I ought to have, 

UH n \ You do agree with that? - Yes; pamphlets are of some use. 

II* <**9. On page 223, um ate talking about the a<l\ inability of taking the 
genual dim turn and udimuistratum ot agriculture out ol the nonnai um- 
frtitufmu.il ( ha mud hi wlmh it now inns and ot handing it mer to something 
in the nature of an Agricultural General Htaii. Is not that broadly the 
«ftwt of >our mommendatious? — E\< opting this* that t would make it a 
federal General Staff in constitution rather than a neutralised General Staff 
appointed horn the top. There are two principles there; we want the inter- 
ested MMtpcratum ot the Provinces based upon public opinion in the Pro- 
miico; it would he fatal to prevent that. \Ve also want, at the same time, 
to Mm agriculture, which is the essential industry ot this country, from 
the tinetuatioiis that may happen owing to the changes in the weather of 
politics. We could best combine it, l think, by constituting a General Staff 
on a federal basis, each Province having a vital part in it. 

11399. So that, whatever the merits or demerits of any particular sug- 
gestion, you are definitely in favour ot some centralised hotly, which could 
attend to agiuulture throughout British India. Is that your idea? — That 
is my idea. 

11391. On what do ,\ou found yourself in that view? — 1 tear that already, 
after the Reforms, there has been loo strong a temptation to neglect ceitain 
things which do not, so to say, pay m the matter of votes. 

11392. You are referring to the local electorate? — Yes, and it would be 
inghh picpidicial to the interests of the country as a whole, if agriculture 
should at all be subject to such risks. 

11393. Ot course, when you quote the instance of Germany and the 
creation in that country of an Economic General Staff after the War, I am 
sure \ou had in mind the tact that what is possible in this world in moments 
of crisis is not necessarily feasible in normal times? — No, hut the Economic 
General Staff has continued; E have been in Berlin this year. 

11394. On page 224 of your note you are talking about agricultural 
indi btedness. Have you had experience of the operation of such statutes, 
whether All- India statutes or provincial statutes, as have been designed 
to deal with this matter of debt, and with their working in this Presidency t — 
Just a little here, there is the Punjab Land Act. 

But not in Madras? 

11395. Af/\ ('divert: The Alienation ot Land Act? — Yes. 

11396. Th< i'hmrmnn: What special statutes are you thinking of in 
Madras? — T am thinking of the Usurious Loans Act. 

11397. The All-ludia Act?—' Yes. 

11398. Not airy thing else? — No. 

11309. Do you see a danger m the rapid spread of the co-operative move- 
men 4 . if the ci’ect ot that progress is merely to place facile credit at the 
dhpoMil ot co-operators, without education and better appreciation of the 
economic position, which is the natural corrective to a too ready acceptance 
of such facilities?— I tun very much inclined to say that w^e have come to that 
stage m the Madras Presidency, except that I do not want to put any 
damper on the good co-operative work which is being done; but 1 think 
it is high time, in this Presidency at all events, for people to attend to the 
non-credit w'ork. 

f do not think that people who have the interests of co-operation at 
heart are averse to a considered policy of pruning where the green wood 
has grown too fast, 

11400. In the note you suggest that, amongst other activities which 
the college and the dairy farm at Coimbatore might render, would be the 
teaching of the use and demonstration of the practice of making silage? — Yes* 
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11401. Is it within j’our knowledge that that practice is not, at the 
present moment, being carried out in Coimbatore P— That is what <1 heard 
<quite recently. 

11402. Would you like to give us the source of your information? — The 
Agricultural Demonstrator told me. 

11403. Then apparently, the Agricultuial Demonstrator and the Director 
of Agricultuie are at a difference of opinion on that particular point. I 
should like to be quite clear about it. Were you told that the silo pit was 
not in use or were you told that special lessons were not being given? — He 
did not know anything about silos. 

11404. The Agricultural Demonstrator? — Yes; he knew nothing about it. 
1140o. You were surprised? — I was very much surprised. 

11406. Have you any experience of the silo? — Yes. 

11407. Do you regard it as a useful contribution to agricultural practices 
'in India? — Yes, exceedingly useful and piacticable. 

11408. Have you practised it on your own bolding? — No, I could not do 
it up till now; I wanted the Demonstrator’s help to start a silo pit on my 
•own farm. 

11409. The silo >in India appears to be like heaven; everybody wants to 
go there, but nobody seems in a hurry to get there? — Quite. 

11410. How do you account for that cautiousness in the case of the silo? — 

1 cannot. 

11411. Dr. Ryder: Very little is known about it, I suppose? — Yes. 

11412. &ir Remy Lawrence: Is this Demonstrator an officer of the Agri- 
cultural Department? — Yes. 

11413. Piofes&or Gangulee: Did he tell you that some experiments were 
'going on here? — I did not ask him; I asked him “ Do you not know all about 
it?'% and he said, £ No.’ I should be very sorry it I have inadvertently said 
anything which does not square with the facts, but I feel that silos are a 
great blessing and ought to be demonstrated up and down the country. 

The Raja of Parlahimedi : I think Mr. Littlewood, the Livestock Expert, 
ihas written a pamphlet on the subject of silage. 

11414. The Chairman: You have placed a very clear statement before the 
Commission in the matter of your views on Irrigation. You will admit 
that those views are only to be tested by technical criteria, and that probably 
it would not be helpful if we went into the details to-day. I do not know 
whether you can tell the Commission whether you have placed these proposals 
and views before the proper authorities? — I have already done so. 

11415. How long ago? — Within the last three or four weeks. 

11416. The rest of your note .appears to be very clear ; but 1 should like 
to know two points about your paragraph on General Welfare. Does the or- 
ganisation for which you work attempt to cover the whole Presidency, or 
have you any definite area with a definite number of villages? — The Y. M. 
C. A. have four centres in South India, and our idea is to make them de- 
monstration centres; we cannot possibly cover the whole country; it is our 
earnest hope that others will follow our example and we are prepared to give 
any assistance that we can. 

11417. You say that aft£r twelve years of work in the villages, you think 
you have laid down for yourselves the fundamental principles, which you des- 
cribe. How far, In your view, have you been able to effect that fundamental 
principle in any village ar group of villages 7 — Bight in Coimbatore we are 
trying to do that. 

11418. What stage have you reached? — have been putting this parti- 
cular method into practice now for four years there. 

11419. Are there any indications? — I should say generally speakihg, that 
they are very successful; I have the latest report, and can give each' member 
a copy. May 1 send them to the Secretary? 


Mr. K. T. Paul, 
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1112**. Thank > mi u*r\ imuh Out* u«»i,l about adult « d\u atnm l t at her 
gather Iron* your note that there again you are not so much ounce! nod with 
hterwi\ as with the quickening oi the imnd lor mattei* lel.mng to the par** 
titular hue?- Yes. 

11121. Huu 1 >ou placed great faith in !>r. MaVm Ohotth experience* 

- *»«, 

11121?* You have his hook before jmn would you turn to pave 100? He 
sa>s ** insMum li as miliums oi the tutors in India ate illiterate i dingers, a 
thonmgh and persistent campaign tor adult literacy/* not adult education 
hut adult literacy, ** is absolutely vital to the poll tit al salvation oi the 
country * M Now , whom do jou lav our as an expert on thi^ panuulm point, 
the writer Dr, Mason Oicott or yourself? — That is rather a delicate ques- 
tion to answer, 

1 1 1 2d. 1 am sure it is, but f cannot help it? — In regard to w hat Dr. 
Mason Oicott sa % \ s, it is the ideal hut with the increase oi population nt the 
fearful rate that India is having, is it possible to expect adult literacy 
within a measurable time? It 1 may point out Dr. Mason Oh ntt lumseli says 
that at the present rate of increase oi elementary schools that is, to provide 
tor 12 per cent, ot the population, it will take 1(K) years to cover the country, 
not reckoning on any itieienso in the population. 

1112b This is a counsel ot perfection, but you would not he afraid to 
take a road the end oi which is 100 years hence when you me dealing 
with an Empire like India? — 1 would, hut when 1 advocate adult education 
I am not putting adult literacy out of it. But in the meantime the villager 
wants information and training in regard to certain things tor which 
literacy* is not essential and which he could have without literacy. 

11123, “Would you agree with me, that in this country- the absence of 
literacy amongst parents is the most potent cause of the relapse into illi- 
teracy among boys who have at one time been literate? — Possibly that is 
one ot the causes. There are other causes. 

11426. I say one of the most powerful. Perhaps I said * the most power- 
ful \ But you agree that it is an important cause, the fact that the boy 
having “become literate at school, returns to a home in which no one can 
read, no one can write and in which there is no literacy. You agree 
w r ith that? — Yes, that is perfectly obvious. 

T1427. If you agree then do you think it is worth while to spend im- 
portant sums and precious effort on teaching literacy to children unless 
at the same time you apply all the reserve forces at your disposal to attain 
literacy amongst the adults? — There again I would welcome such a thing, 
but I do not think the present generation ought to wait. There is only 
a certain amount that India can spare. I believe all of it ought not to 
be spent in conferring a literacy which is of a very doubtful permanency; 
but l think a great deal of it ought to he spent in giving education. 

1142*3. But f am not sure I accept the suggestion that my proposal 
involves waiting. It seems to mo that your proposal involves waiting. 
You are gong to educate the boys and let them lose that education in illit- 
erate homes. It was only a suggestion in the converse principle. Surely 
it is a question ol applying all the resources available on attempting to 
establish literacy amongst the children and at tbe same time a eeriain degree 
of literacy amongst the adults so that you bring out a community in the 
village of winch, let us say, 30 per cent, is literate. You would never 
have to face the same degree ol illiteracy amongst the adults once you 
set the ball rolling; that at any rate is the theory? — Perhaps I am too 
much obsessed with the fact that according to the traditional methods 
in India a great deal of knowledge and aptitude is*, as a matter of fact, 
acquired by our people without books, without knowing how to read and 
write A great deal of literature itself is absorbed in their minds without 
their Ik? mg able to read or write. Perhaps in that particular point 
India is sightly different from Western countries. 


Mr, K* T. Paul. 
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11429. Do you not attach great importance to a cultivator being able 
to keep his own accounts? — Quite so. But he does a great deal ot accounts 
without knowing how to put the figures on paper. The milk seller who 
comes round to our houses, the dhoby or the washerman know all the accounts 
of a whole lot of houses without knowing how to put down anything on 
paper, 

31480. I am sure that education destroys the memory — after all the 
most reasonable execuse that most of us have — hut at the same time wheu 
a thoroughly literate middleman is dealing with a cultivator who can 
neither read nor write, who is quite unable to record the prices which he 
is offered or to read the market prices which other people give him, I 
very much doubt whether a bargain struck on those lines is a fair bargain 
as between the middleman and the cultivator? — There I agree with you. 

11431. Do you not agree with me also that no greater service could be 
rendered to the cultivator than to ensure for the cultivator a fair share of 
the value ot the produce which he grows? — I agree. 

11432. Are vou not coming towards literacy as a primary obiertive of 
education m India? — Literacy is a part of the education, I should say. 

11433. As an essential part? — A very important part; I am willing to 
go so far. 

11434. The Baja of Parlakimedi : For vernacular education among rural 
areas, would you advocate books to he written with the least Sanskrit in- 
fluence or the most Sanskrit influence? — It all depends upon the locality 
selected. After all some Sanskrit words are as familiar to our people as 
the vernacular words, if you put it like that. But certainly it ought not 
to be pedantic; it ought not to be in any way high-flown, but as simple and 
unequivocal as possible. 

11435. Yes, it should not he high-flown at all; but books should he in 
the same style as that in which the village children are accustomed to 
talk, and express their ideas? — Quite so. 

11436. With regard to village sanitation and education as an All-India 
affair, would you suggest that those subjects should he handled by non-official 
bodies in preference to Local Boards which are going to function as non- 
official bodies as quickly as possible. Otherwise the country will be in 
a hopeless condition. I trust that the Local Boards, the Taluk and the 
District Boards will quickly get out of the official attitude and function as 
non-official bodies ? — When I speak of non-official bodies I include the 
Local Boards. 

11437. For instance suppose a Taluk Development body is existed in a 
particular area, would you prefer that sanitation and education should be 
handed over to that body in preference to Local Boards? — That depends, 
I should say, upon the particular area. 

11438. Do you not think that the people who constitute the Taluk 
Board are the people who constitute the Taluk Development Board? — I do 
not see if there be such a cleavage. 

11439. Sir James MacKerma: In answer to the Chairman you threw out 
the suggestion, I think, that it would be preferable if English were not 
introduced into the curriculum at an early stage? — Yes. 

11440. You would say that the result of the present system of education 
is that a boy is taught in a foreign language? — Yes. 

11441. And you conside that as a serious educational loss to the 
•country ? — Yes. 

11442. Thar is to say, th boy is nor trained in the literature of his own 
country ? — No. 

11443. Is it a loss to the country that boys should know English better 
than their own language? — Yes, because it creates an impassable gulf 
between the parents and the children. That is very general in India. 
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nm. You ako made a remark in reply to the Chairman that the dciwimfe 
tor eduiMtnm was strong. \ou have lonMilerable experieme ui the while 
< t htdm j*— Sonus 

1 1 i la, Would >nu apply that remark to the Presidency which you know 
I cm * 1 think it is general, 

UHH. That is tlie impression you gather? — Ye?*. 

HUT. There is another point about Agricultural Colleges. Whcrewr wo 
have been out* ot t 1 h> nrgmm nts put forward was that they wire in the 
tir^t plate training staff tor the departments and in the second place train- 
ing young men who wanted to go hack to their own hind. I think you 
probably know, to put it m a general way, that this second object has not 
been met to the extent hoped. I)o you think that there is really a demand 
for this sort of education by well-to-do hoys who are going back to 4 heir 
own estates? — f should not think so. 1 do not think a man who wants to 
activate his own land, either by his own efforts or through tenants, is 
really thinking of the Agricultural College at the present time. That is 
my impression. 

11 UK That of course is more or les h the experience of nil countries, is 
H not? — Yes. 

11449. One final question with reference to the Association of which you 
are the National Secretary. 1 take it that probably the Young Elen’s. 
Christian Association is the host organised body on social service and 
public work of that kmd in India. What agency do you use to influence 
the general mass ot the educated young men of the country so as to instil or 
introduce the idea of social service? — We work in all the different centres 
and among the University students, i am just now engaged in organising 
something in the Madras City on these lines. During the next week I am 
booked to speak in all the colleges in Madras on this particular subject 
of rural welfare. k 

11150. That obviously is the best way to disseminate the principles 
which you so clearly lay down in your memorandum? — Yes. 

114-51. Pi of pm G angulre: Can you give the Commission some infor- 
mation with regard to the scope of the Village Panchayat Act? — T am very 
sorry i cannot give the detail- just now. 

11432. Are you of opinion that the Village Panchayat Act of 1920 was 
supplying a first step towards rural ' reconstruction ? — Yes, T think so. 

11433. That is your considered opinion? Now, can a village pancha>at 
undeitakc an\ work without the sanction of the Taluk Board? — There 
again, the Village Panchayat Act gives perfect freedom to the Taluk Board 
to devolve responsibility on the village panchayat if it chooses to do so, 
I have here a very interesting document issued by the President of a 
Taluk Board in the North Aroot district from which I gather — I have not 
visited the Cheyyar Taluk Board — that the Taluk Board there has organised 
about 13U panchayats and it has decided to devolve considerable responsibility 
on the panchayats. 

11434. Supposing the Taluka Board did not, is there any means by 
which the Taluk Board can be made to work?— I am sorry I do not know 
the legal question ; it is a technical one, 

J)e trail Bahadur Ray ha vuyya : They can. 

11433. Professor (raiujuU: Do you think the Panchayat Act has given a 
statutory sanction? — Yes. 

11436. It may be considered to be the first step towards rural recon- 
struction ? — Yes. 

11457. What other local bodies encourage these panchayats? — As a 
matter of fact I am afraid there is not such activity on those lines. If I 
welcome the Village Panchayat Act it is as a very necessary assistance, a 
very necessary foundation for further activities^ on the part of the Local 
Boards and non-official agencies to reconstruct village life. 



11458. You think this is a foundation on which rural reconstruction can 
he built in spite of forces working in other directions, J mean administrative 
affairs and economic affairs? — I would take up this attitude. In our own 
organisation we started reconstruction work before the Village Panchayat 
Act was passed. But we try now, it is our aim now, to fit our organisation 
m with the Village Panchayat Act. 

11459. My difficulty is this. There was a time when the centre of 
gravity, political and administrative, lay in the village. Now with the 
development of centralised forms of Government, with the expansion of 
commercial and economic activities, is it possible to have that sort of 
orientation which you desire in these village panchayats? — Half the 
trouble lies in the centralised judicial system. With the village panchayats 
already in existence and with the administration of justice on the spot I 
think we would have gone half way toward^ securing village reconstruc- 
tion. It could not be done by an Act but by co-operative societies and 1 
education. 

11460. Let me make my point quite clear. In terms of scientific- 
language two forces are working, one eentrifugally and the other centri- 
petally. Now the centrifugal force operating m rural life has to be over- 
come by another force? — Yes. 

11461. Do yon think it possible under the present conditions, the 
twentieth century conditions? — The question i«s, is it possible or is it 
desirable? 

11462. Many things may be desirable, even to go back to Arcadian India, 
but whether it is possible is the question I have in my mind? — J do not think 
it is entirely possible, but a great deal ought to be set right and it can be. 

11463. Are you m touch with the co-operative movement? — Yes. 

11464. Y r ou had occasion to observe the actual working. You are in 
touch with the village organisations. Has this co-operative movement actually 
reached the peasant? — Yes, I should say so. 

11465. It is clear? — In a measure, not as far as you like but the real* 
dynamic constructive force it has got. 

11466. The dynamic character you refer to, is it already there? — Yes. 

11467. When you start credit societies do they start better farming 
societies or primary education of their own accord without any initiative 
from outside? Do you discover such tendencies in the co-operative move- 
ment in the Presidency? — 3t entirely depends upon leadership in addition* 
to official supervision. 

11468. Have you organised societies? — Yes. We are responsible in this 
Presidency for 700 societies. 

11469. Through your own efforts? — Yes. 

11470. Where do you train workers? — We send them to the Co-operative 
Department. 

11471. So you have that link with the officials? — Yes, 

11472. Have you developed non-credit aspects of the co-operative move- 
ment? — To some extent, 

11473. With regard to the question of literacy and illiteracy, do you not* 
think illiteracy is a serious trouble in the development of the dynamic 
chaiacter? — Would you believe that our most successful Secretary in the 
Cuddappah district is a woman, totally illiterate? She went round with 
her rice pounder and collected the dues without any difficulty. The man' 
who kept the accounts is a village teacher. The members are mainly 
Christian untouchables. The real cle facto Secretary was the wife. It is the* 
collection and not the keeping up of accounts that was dynamic; that is 
my point. 

11474. You had no difficultly in getting the village panchayat in i our 
rural work? — I should not say that we had no difficulties. We succeeded im 
some things but not without difficulty. 
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1117** Nitw "eith nderoju o to le,t*l<*ishi|> how (Jo you explain tin* fait 
1hiit although tin* m.uontv ot students m out Universities come trnm rural 
Hot** w no nnluatnu* *4 onr \ tiling «w*n undertaking the task of 
Jiuji f«** nn^t rue t ton ^ -h is ihn to tin* extraordinary ignorant v on their 
!*< ft 

U17*h fi vv do oune ttoii* the jural area*- and it is extraordinary that 
*ln\ do not understand tin* piohhni. Is that due to the had -ystVm of 
4 dot ation or the mu ml swem. or what S'— -They come from the rural areas, 
hut t lu*\ <ome nuunlv from the middle classes. Taking the average college 
mto eonsulei ation 1 should snv that fKl per cent, conic from the villages 
rut hi r than from the towns. At the same time, of those per * eat. 88 
eomo from the middle classes and do not realise the situation as it is in 
the lillagis, | have had oppoitnniues of talking about conditions to 
students; they do not know what interest is Wing paid on loans, how the 
tanner is 1 * mg exploited; all iho*c questions of middlemen and other 
interested people tarrying uu«tv the sh.no of ih< producer and such things. 
These problems are totally unknown to the students. But they respond once 
their interest is awakened m*d 1 am sure that, with a systematic edm ation 
on these hues, they will become mtexesterl in the work. 

11177. Would any improvement in the svstem ot education by the intro- 
duction of rural wunonms and rural sociology in the University curriculum 
make any difference ? — It is not merely an addition to the University curri- 
culum : I la\mir adult education. We should have extension courses attached 
to colleges pist a** wc have m England. Groups of profess&ors and tutors 
ought to *»e willing to go out to mve-tigate with groups of students, 

11178. Is not economic pre^suie .1 l actor S' — Yes, it is. 

II 479. You make a reference here to the work done by the Taluk Board 
of Cheyyar. Is that a solitary instance of success? — I should not say so. 
I have had instances of similar work before the passing of the Panchayai 
Act. I am not so familiar with other Provinces. In this Presidency a 
considerable amount of non-official work has been put into the co-operative 
movement. 

T148U. Non-official individuals? — Yes, non-officials, quite a number of 
non-officials. 

114K1. Are these individuals In touch with the agricultural farms? — Yes. 

11482. You know that? — Yes. 

11483. So that you have favourable conditions in this Presidency. Bo 
\ou distribute seeds through your centres? — Yes, 

11484. From where do you get your <-eeds? — From Government. 

11485. Now one very big suggestion you have made on page 221 is to 
decrease Btate aid to the University and secondary education, and to increase 
the aid to pnmaiy education. Will that be acceptable to the public? — The 
public would be opposed to it at present. 

11436. Bo you think the time has come to take such a drastic step? — I 
fully believe so. 

11487. One word about adult education? You say you have been very 
successful m adult education in your village work? — Yes. 

11488. I went through the articles you sent me sometime back about 
your experience. I have got those papers here. You state; a We .-imply 
have got to educate the adult to enable him to read ordinary matter in 
his vernacular.” Your idea of adult education is not then merely what you 
are trying to tell us but it is literacy? — Quite. As I have been trying to 
-explain I am not opposed to literacy at all; I am looking at the question 
from the practical point of view. 

11489 - How do you adapt your method of adult education in your rural 
areas? How do you proceed? — When we take a rural reconstruction centre, 
the idea m that we should work from a centre for all the villages within a 
.radius of five miles. One of the first things we do is to construct an open air 
theatre, because the drama is a good method of education j the cast for each 
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play is drawn from the villagers themselves ; in that way education is imparted 
not only to the boys who are trained but also to the whole countryside. These 
things are staged four or five times m the year. We take care to see that a 
day school is organised in each of our villages, not by ourselves but either by 
the local body or by a mission ; our business is to get hold of the day school 
staff for the purpose of establishing a night school. 

11490. Are you satisfied with the attendance you get? — We are satisfied. 
We use also magic lanterns slides for conferring literacy on the whole village 
side ; then again we believe in making people read much earlier than wrfce y 
these are little practical details; we insist oil carrying on night schools in 
every one of those places, and in those night, schools we have pnpils ranging 
from 14 to 40 years of age. In a year three readers are finished, the infant 
reader, the first reader and the second reader. 

11491. Do adult girls also attend those schools t — No. 

11492. Only adult males? — Yes. 

11493. What subsidiary industries have you been able fco introduce in the 
villages ? — It depends upon the particular centres ; it depends upon the mate- 
rials available. 

11494. You use the raw materials available in the area? — Yes; some new 
things ue have experimented on are the making of fast dyes using the country 
materials (what can be bought in the bazar for 4 or 5 annas per viss ) : we have 
been experimenting on different shades and tints making them fast. Another 
thing is bee-keeping. 

11495. All these industries which you are referring to are run on economic 
lines ? — -Yes ; we are pioneering as you know. What we do in regard to subsi- 
diary industries is to take in apprentices and to demonstrate in the weekly 
markets; then again we have six or eight weeks’ training schools, summer 
schools, where elementary school teachers are taught. 

13496. I am trying to find out whether these industries are run on economic 
lines? — That is what we are trying to do; I do not know whether we have 
succeeded. 

13497. Can you say to what extent these dye industry, poultry-farming, 
etc., are paying or not in these villages? Have you no figures? — No, not yet. 

11498. Mr. Culvert : I should like to ask you a few questions about the Moga 
Colony school. Are not the qualifications of the teachers at Moga rather 
higher than the ordinary standard? — No; Moga is of course in the Punjab; 
the qualifications are usually up to what we. in this Presidency, call the Lower 
Secondary. 

11499. I am talking of Moga hoys? — By Moga boys, do you mean those 
who are taught, or those who teach? 

11500. Those who teach at Moga? — Yes, they are of a higher type. 

11501. Is not the Moga school under the control of an American gentle* 
man? — Yes. 

11502. On page 220 you refer to Agricultural middle schools which you 
say, should be staffed by graduates of the Provincial Agricultural College. 
Do you think it is a practical proposition for a poor country to have graduates 
for staffing middle schools? — The graduate of the Agricultural college does 
not have very high qualifications. 

11503. To turn out a graduate of an agricultural college costs about 
Bs. 1,000 a year; to turn out a graduate of an Arts college about Bs. 2P0 a 
year. Do you have graduates as Headmasters of middle schools in this 
Presidency? — That is the requirement. We have no middle schools; we have 
what are called higher elementary schools or lower secondary schools. The 
Government requires that the Headmaster should be a graduate. 

11504. The graduate in a technical line is more expensive to turn out than 
the ordinary arts graduate? — Yes, but the whole staff need not be graduates 
of the Agricultural college, though I believe it would be much preferable* 


Mr. K, T. Paul. 
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Vim I hi\\ t inmh w that the stall should perform the dual function 

tivnung oi tom hers ns well ns oi demonstrating over the count r> side. 

1 1 5f Hut do pm think it is a prnrticahU proposition in a poor country 
to li.it* as join stad in middle m hook graduates ol a \er> expeusne training 
us \oui a^rnulturai gradual! s are?- 1 hn\ e not worked out tin figures, hut 
m> sv stem w»mM util tor Mich u thing. 

Hoi HI, ("an >oii ghe us nn idea oi the expenditure per pupil at Moga? — 
It is worked out in the report ; I am sorrj 1 do not cnrrj the figures m my 
head. 

11307. Is it higher than the tost at ordinary schools? — You mean ordinary 
training m hools ? 

11 His, Yes? — No; I should not think so, that is my impression, 

11500. I>o you agree or disagree with the dictum that in education the 
rein her is the chief element? — 1 do agree with that. 

11510. ll you < an get highh efficient teachers you can have (puck results?— 
Yes. 

11511. But in a poor country you have to take what you can pay for? — I 
nm trying to improve the condition of things. 

11512. fttill the budget would restrict the choice of teachers? — If it is, gene- 
ral education, I would reduce the number ot schools. 

115 IS. You would have fewer schools with more highly trained teachers? — 
Yes. 

11511. There are distinct limits to teaching even at Moga ; if you ask a 
question outside the curriculum, they cannot answer it? — May he not. 

11515. This project lmthod is good within certain limits. If you go a step 
forward from the project method, the hoys cannot answer the question ?— The 
project method tries to cover the whole of rural life. 

11510. Yon think it would be a good thing if you could afford to reproduce 
that system? — Yes. 

11517. Have you seen the new rural economy classes in the Punjab intended 
to imitate the Moga system? — No ; 1 have not seen. 

1151S. When you are discussing education without literacy, are you think- 
ing of the type of education given to members of co-operative societies? — Also 
-that. 

11519. You find you can instil economic ideas into the cultivators with- 
out their being litorate ? — Yes. 

115*20. Is not lack of literacy an obstacle to co-operation P— I should say 
illiteracy is a very heavy handicap. 

11521. Dealing with agricultural indebtedness you make a remark which is 
not clear; you say u In the bad jeans borrowing is a sheer necessity.*’ I 
-think \ou mean in the absence of organised thrift? — Yes, in the absence of 
organised thrift. 

11522. Where jou have organised thrift then borrowing is no longer a 
.neeeasity t - — hi the absence ot sufficient food? 

11523. You say the ryot seldom if ever has a margin above bare necessaries. 
Is it your experience In your own co-operative societies that they cannot 
afford to pay their small share capital? — Yes; in unlimited liability* societies 
we do not insist upon the share capital being paid up ; it is only a liability 
share rather than a paid up share; we gradually help them to pay up their 
shares. 

11524, From their own savings? — Yes. 

11525. That is to say thrift is possible? — Yes. 

11526, Have you actually had any experience of the Usurious Loans Act 
oeing used with intelligence? — No. Of course the administration of the Aot 
varies considerably, but I am afraid my genera! impression Is that the Act m 
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not being administered as much to the benefit of the hoi rower as it might he. 
That is why I am suggesting the panchayat sjstem. 

11527. You think the original intention oi the Act is not being carried 
out? — Yes; after all it is discretionary power that is given. 

11528. Bo you think that that Act has restricted the credit of the culti- 
vator class? — Xo; I do not think so. 

11529. On the question of the subsidiary industries, you lay stress on the 
need for marketing. Is it not the ease that the cultivator largely grows crops 
for home consumption ? If he makes ropes he makes them for his own use; if 
he keeps cows he keeps them to provide him with milk, Now, why should not 
the cultivator be taught to use his labour to raise his own standard of living? 
If you get the cultivators of a village to combine to repair their village roads, 
would not that be raising their .standard of livings — It would bo. 

11530. Would it be a subsidiary industry in the sense of increasing their 
earning power immediately? — T do not understand the question. 

11531. 1 am not talking in terms of money. If a man drams his village 
does he not raise his standard of living? If lie improves the village water- 
supply does h© not improve his standard of living 3 T think you can have 
subsidiary occupations for the village people without their products having 
to go to the market? — Yes. 

11532. Then, from your extensive and intensive experience of village life, 
do you think you can organise the villagers for the common welfare? — Yes. 

11533. Something on the lines of the Japanese system? — Yes. 

11534. Do jou find in your rural work that the village people are amenable 
to new ideas such as thrift? — Yes; it depends upon what the new idea is. 

11535. That is to say, saving small sums of money? — In my own farm I 
have used the sentiment as regards property as an inducement to thrift. I 
induce the tenant to buy an animal for himself, a sheep, or a goat, or a bull, 
or a buffalo, whatever it may be ; after a time I induce him to buy a small 
plot of land for himself, and to build a house for himself. That has the double 
effect of acting upon his self-respect and also the feeling of property comes 
into his mind; he requires guidance in regard to every such new idea, 

11536. Do you not think that it is a practical proposition to encourage in 
these people the idea of better living through their own exertion? — Yes. 

11537. It can be done? — Yes. 

11538. Do you think it would go so far as to instil ideas, say of better 
maternity treatment? — That is more difficult. It will be more difficult to 
get them to realise the need of it. 

11539. Would it be more difficult than ecconomic improvement? — Yes. 

11540. I think, in answer to the Chairman, you said there was a marked 
demand for education? — Yes. 

11541. How would you reconcile that with the leakage between the first and 
the fourth class? — Partly economic necessity: in fact, the biggest leakage 
is after the first class ; the greatest number of all the pupils in all the school# 
is in the first class ; T think it is also partly due to the teacher ; with a better 
teacher, things would improve. At present the teacher is absolutely haphazard 
in his methods ; that is my observation ; he does not know how to go about the 
thing at all. 

11542. Do you think that better teachers can be obtained on the same rates 
of pay?-~*T have suggested part-time workers. Tn some Provinces, I believe 
in Bengal, school holidays coincide with^ the busy agricultural seasons. I 
should encourage the adoption of that kind of thing everywhere. The class 
hours also should be at different hours from the busy time; for instance, they 
could work three hours in the middle of the day; that would meet the need 
of parents to get some labour out of their younger children. I do not think 
the Education Department would interfere with a teacher if he did such a 
thing now, but there is no initiative in the teacher ; he ought to xqake adjust- 
ments like that to suit his own conditions. 
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U f *H On the ({UiHtiijn rtf si minting the parent, do you think that com- 
poi-m> primary tthit at ton in rmal urea 4 ) would 1 k> a miuicc of economic \<m to 
l»ai« m*- -When the Chairman inked me a question about < omjnilsory inluca* 
t»of ! W4ut4 tl to *ay that I should use compulsion also in an elastic way, 
f wtouM make tf < mupulMiry fm a parent to see that his child does get at any 
i an a t » i turn amount of edm at ion, or tlurs conform to the educational re* 
q \ ut «ms union *n< h n iiumum and nmntmiin limtis a non bo bud down, 
v it Pont seeing that he net tully attends a mu tain number of thus in a certain 
s hmd In npplt nig the Act, 1 should see to the results* For instance, a 
patent should bme the option of sending Ilia son onlv to a ninht school, or to a 
seasonal m hool for It or I months, so long as he is honest about giving his 
child education, So that 1 should apply the Compulsory Primary Education 
Act nho to suit the parents; that is % erv necessary in this count xy, 

1 151 i. The compulsion should he nut to send the hov to school, bn! to make 
him htetate " — Yes. 

1 15 hi. You ha\o had considerable opportunit v for comparing co-operation 
in canons Provinees, In Madras are the rural credit societies mostly self* 
managing' - * l think they will have to go some way further before T can say 
they me sel {-managing, they arc % er> much dependent on the Co-operative 
Department. 

I laid. Do you think they arc making progress along the road to self- 
management? — Yes. 

1 1 5 47* They are still in need of a little control from Government 9 — Yes. 
For instance, the organisation of Supet vising Unions has been a disappoint- 
ment in some parts of the Presidency; in some parts they work well; the 
reason tor failure, 1 am afraid, is because of the lack of personality. 

1154^. Tn Madras, do all castes take part in the management of the 
society? — Mostly they do. 

11549. When you have mixed castes, do the lower castes have any com- 
plaint to make about being looked down upon? — No ; but the untouchable castes 
hare to be attended to separately. 

11550 They have to have a separate society? — Yes; or, if they are in the 
same society, which is not often the case, they have to have special attention 
paid to them. Perhaps, you know that we organised, in connection with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, a special Central Bank for financing all 
depressed class societies in Madras ; it had a turnover of Bs. 65 lakhs last year. 

11551. Do yon find that the members are taught the economic advantages 
of co-operation? — Yes. 

11552. Do they understand the moaning of all the rules P — I think they are 
getting to understand them very much more now*. 

11551k Have you any opinion to offer on the main causes oi the failure or 
su<cess of these societies? — No, I have no general remarks to offer. 

11554, In the Punjab, among your own societies of Indian Christians, some 
were very good indeed, but some others were very had indeed? — Yes. In the 
Punjab my general fee ling was that they suffered because they did not have a 
financial basis as in Madras. If we could have a credit society, and then on 
the top of the credit society, so to say, we had production or distribution 
societies, that would have fared better; but when a production society is 
dependent upon its own financial resources, it has a double load to carry. 

11555. You have told us a lot about panchayats. What exactly is the differ- 
ence in sphere between a panchayai and a co-operative^ society ? — That is one * 
of *he problems that we will have to handle, I think. After all, there is only 
a certain number of leading men in a village ; they are called upon for every 
kind of activity. As a matter of fact, the panehayat has nothing to do with 
tne co-operative societies organically, legally. 

11556. What kind of functions does the panehayat perform which the co- 
operative society cannot perform? — The co-operative society can perform 
almost all the functions, I think I am right in saying, that the panehayat m 
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■expected to do. But I would prefer that the co-operative society be issued 
from the panchayat, rather than that the panchayat he abolished in favour 
of the co-operative society. I would like the whole of the village to be 
■organised on a panchayat basis, and the co-operative organisation or organisa- 
tions there to branch off from the panchayat as a basis. 

11557. Is not your panchayat a democratic organisation? — It is. 

11558. What is the difference of organisation between a panchayat and a 
co-operative society? — None, excepting that the one is registered under one 
Act and the other under another Act. 

11559. Is there any difference? — In the co-operative society they elect their 
•own office bearers. 

11560. Does not the panchayat elect its own panch? — Sometimes, I think 
Government appoint them. 

11561. Do these Madras panchayats exercise any judicial powers? — -If it 
is conferred on them. I am sorry I am not quite familiar with the working 
of the panchayat system; I believe they have judicial* powers vested in them. 

11562. By organising co-operative arbitration societies, could they not exer- 
cise far more plenary powers than are possible to a panchayat? — I should be 
sorry if the panchayats were to cease; the panchayat came later, when we 
started work; but under the co-operative movement we find that we can do 
everything that we want. 

11563. That is my experience. I have not quite understood why you are 
laying stress on the panchayat? — I welcome panchayats in this Presidency, 
because the co-operative movement in this Presidency, unfortunately, is so 
overwhelmingly a banking movement. I think we will get a better orientation 
with panchayats, with possibilities of comprehensive service as a policy. 

11564. Is it your experience that the credit society is the best foundation 
for all other kinds of activities? — Yes. 

11565. And educatively, it is the best too, is it not? — Yes, educatively too 
it is very good. 

11566. Working in your sphere, you do not in any way come into collision 
with official guidance? — No; on the other hand, we get whatever help we want 
from every department of Government that is around us. We have never come 
in collision, so far as I remember, with any department of Government in 
regard to service. 

11567. Bao Bahadur Muniswarm Nayudu: Are you in charge of any 
primary schools? — No, not in charge of them. 

11568. You have long experience of the working of primary schools? — Yes. 

11569. Have you seen any panchayat schools working? — No. 

11570. You speak of panchayat schools started by the Oheyyar Taluk 
Board; have you any personal experience of those schools P — No; only what 
1 have heard. 

11571. Do you know under what Act the Taluk Board ^ handed over the 
schools to the management of the panchayat? — I have the instructions here; 
I am sorry I cannot answer the question without a reference to the papers. 

11572. On page 221, you say : “ I would expect each village practically to 

support its own education.” Gan you say whether the schools handed over by 
the Taluk Board of Gheyyar to the village panchayat where handed over on 
the understanding that the whole cost would be met by the village panchayat ? 
— I imagine they have a grant ; I am not speaking of what is possible to do, 
I am speaking of what eventually ought to be possible; that is in answer to 
the question how you propose to finance them. 

11573. Are you connected with any Bocal Board ? — I was for two terms on a 
District Board ; that was before the War, in 1913. 

11574. You know that there is what is called the land cess levied from the 
ryots so much in the rupee on the land revenue payable by them?— I am 
myself paying it. 
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Hm, !>o >mi know that utter tho Reform*, it has been immiMd from 
1 ♦ * » in sin nipt* to I inna 9 pa** in tin* rupo*** Y«»*. 

]]7j A portnm ul it talUd t Itr* educational a***? Yes. 

tr»r:. And that is hm*nd<d tor int rousing tin* numb«r *»l * iUa*o -» hauls?—- 
Y# * 

ir*7*. C\»n >»m -a\ wliotlur tin' r*-oimes «t tin* hwnl boding a- at prc*e&t 

.n**d*bb\ ar* suiln U nt w * nahlo tin* local boding to gi\o «*a« h ullage a >< bool? 

- From tin* toss alone. ><m moan? 

115711, Yes*- 1 am suggesting a school which would ho mm It loss costly. If 
the n.uher hints**! s is partly self-supporting, ho would not need mi muck 
assistance from a central fund like the loon I mud; beside-, ho would In* paid 
nt Kind. 1 am surest me st drastic reorganisation, winch could not he esti- 
mated tor on the present basis. 

115Mb May I ask ><m if it is in \<mr knowledge that the tendency of the 
pr< scm-da> tillage demand is to substitute the Board school tor a private 
Mhnol existing in the village!* — Yes, 

11-^1 . I>o the villagers not demand a Board school, in preference to a 
private school existing in the village ?— Yes that may In* the tendency; hut 
the whole orientation of education is wrong, 

113M2. Would you, therefore, suggest that the villagers should be given the 
proceeds of the cesses that are levied and asked to run their mvn schools ? — 
Certainly, I should favour it. 

II5M3. f believe yon have read the Village Pnnchaynt Act ?— Yes. 

115*4 t, K there any provision in the Act which will statutorily compel 
tlu village to maintain a school of its own either with funds grunted or raised 
by it!' — 1 am suggesting a scheme. 

115H5. Cncier the present law? — I do not know what is passible under the 
present law, 1 am here trying to present a scheme which will he good for the 
whole country and which will entail considerable adjustment. For instance, 
1 am asking for drastic cuts of grants from higher education. The present 
Act will not permit it and the present public opinion will not permit It. I 
am asking lor a revolutionary thing. 

11530. Do you think people will welcome any change involving extra taxa- 
tion for the purpose of village roads or village schools? — Tt depends on the 
education of public opinion. 

11137. From your experience of village life now, do you think they are 
prepared for such a responsibility being thrust upon them? — Again I must 
-ay that il depends upon education. Some villagers are anxious to get a 
branch school opened and they would be prepared to give labour or a part of 
rhe eo-t. 

115^. Have von experience of any agricultural middle school? — No; T 
nit suggesting that they should be started. 

115Mb Have you any experience of the Government agricultural middle 
schools at Taliparamba or at Anakapale? — I have heard of the school at 
Taliparumba, but 1 have not seen it. 

11590. Some agricultural schools have been started in Chingleput; have 
you been any of them? — 1 have seen the school in Chingleput ; but it was 
started many years ago, some 30 years ago, and it was on old lines which 3E 
do not believe proved a success. 

11591. Do you think there is a demand for such agricultural middle schools 
in the Presidency? — I do not know anything about it, 

11592. You advocate them now? — Certainly, I do. 

11593. And would you like a school of that sort to be started one for each 
taluk Yes, eventually, 

11594. You know that the Government recommended having training schools 
for the training of teachers for village schools, one or two in each 
and giving stipends for about 40 boys for each class? Would you li£ft IbSm 
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training schools to be concerted into the schools of the type that you contem- 
plate, with training sections attached to them? — Eventually they should be 
absorbed in the larger scheme that 1 advocate. 

11595. Ton have got experience of the villages. What is the state of the 
road communications of villages? Do you consider that satisfactory? — No, 
I do not consider them satisfactory. 

11596. Do you not think that a very large number of villages are without 
any proper or adequate means oi communication with the nearest market? — 
Quite. 

11597. And do yoti think that il these communications are improved or 
restored, the economic prosperity of the villages as a whole will increase? — 
Certainly, it will contribute very greatly to prosperity. 

11598. Do you also think that if these communications are put in order 
as early as possible, the possibility of having central schools to serve a number 
oi villages within a radius of one or two miles is great? — You mean village 
schools ? 

11599. Yes? — T det>recate the drawing away of youths from their own 
villages. Tt is not economic necessity nor the lack of roads which makes me 
advocate the village schools; it is the psychological aspect. T should like the 
school to be taken to the village, not that the boys should be drawn away from 
the village for that very elementary education. 

11600. But so far as the Presidency is concerned, elementary schools in- 
tended for the villages are of two types, one up to the 4th standard and the 
other up to the 8th standard corresponding to the middle school. Now, would 
you like to increase them with the object that boys who are willing to continue 
studies up to these standards may do so? To increase such schools would you 
like facilities for communication so that boys who want to read in the higher 
schools may go to them? — Quite. 

11601. In that manner improved village communications will help in the 
spread of education in the higher classes in the elementary stage? — Yes. 

11602. You also know that so far as provision of medical relief is con- 
cerned, we generally have a dispensary or a hospital at a taluk headquarter 
station? — Yes. 

11603. And the attendance of medical officers in villages where they are 
urgently needed is very often not secured because there are no communica- 
tions at all to such villages?— Yes. 

11604. Would you therefore advocate the increase of facilities for villages 
even for the purpose of making available medical relief from taluk head- 
quarters ? — Quite. 

11605. Would you put the expansion of village roads as one of the most 
urgent things to be attended to next to education, or even on a level with 
education in importance? — I do not know about the order of importance, but 
I should like to advocate that as soon as possible. 

11606. You think something could be done by eliciting village interest in 
the matter of village roads and so on? — I think so. 

11607. But you also consider that the initial expenditure necessary for 
constructing a new road may not be within the possibility of a village or many 
villages? — Of course, it depends upon the length of the road and the number 
of villages it passes through. 

11608. Would you then advocate that wherever it is not possible for a 
village from its own funds to lay a road, assistance should be forthcoming from 
either the local bodies or the Government? — Yes. I have so much faith in 
the educational value of conferences and in as policy of making people help 
themselves that in all such cases T would advocate that as far as possible a 
proportionate charge be levied upon the villagers themselves, for instance* 
the Taluk Board or the District Board should say that they will pay four 
rupees for every rupee the village puts up either in money or in kind. It 
helps solidarity; it helps all the time towards the habit of people trying to 
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1 IV* * ou Know that some* of the District Hn.u<K ,m tending to work 
ii th it 4ms non by i uttiug \ illrgc contra* t rates l«y 25 per cent, th* difference 
htniut M«t by the v lUngc either in the form oi tnannrl labour or other - — F 
h * » »i * 

IS'lo, And >on think that in n right step?- -It i* a \ory umnl step. 

Htm. Ami u on hi >mi advocate a liberal grant to the -e lo< ,d lux lies ii 
from their juad.iMe resources the\ conk! nm meet the \ tlhezt is* demand? — 
Y* % I would eert aiitly* 

1bd2. With regard to village sanitation, from you** evpeuouee of the 
\ fdogetf, do you not cotiMdcr that they are becoming more ittsanh irv. ordinary 
huh village**: * Tiny have been had enough nt any time in toy memory. 

llhld. And do >ou eondder that in some of these villa*/*** in della areas, 
owin' to the tluision and sub-division oi the village home-lead tin* l.udhtns tor 
cattle she ds and other things are he* tuning tiimv and more diiheulrr Would 
yon t*dvot me that Unvermuent or some other authority should acquire land 
for the purpose of allotting people to bmld bonus under more sanitary condi- 
tions and on »\tend\e grounds in the xilhtges?- (Vrtaitdy, I advocate it 
w herevet possible. There are practical difficulties of course. 

Ilbl i. 1>o you consul* r that congestion in the \iliages should he relieved 
a** early as possible, especially in delta areas, by expansion of the village 
sixes;— Yes. wherever possible, 

II *11 5, You are aware that under the Village (bunts Act a panchayat is 
constituted by the f)i\ isionul Officer alter a census nt agricultural and other 
occupation* in iho village and that their institution is mostly on the elective 
basis. You are also aware that Forest Panchayats are constituted, hut the 
persons who elect are persons who own cattle and who are interested only 
in grazaug. Now, a village includes people other than those who do not 
pows*, tattle and who have no interest in that forest. With regard to the 
« i -opei ative societies it is only those people who form a society and take 
the iespoHsibdity for the money tv ho can he members and who can elect a 
panchayat and oilier people have no interest in it. You are also aware that 
moneylenders in the villages are averse to the formation of co-operutho 
punt h avals and do not join the co-operative panchayat. Keeping these points 
in ’view, do you consider it possible to have one panchayat to I urn tion adequate- 
ly >o far as village units arc concerned, so far as rural credit is concerned, or 
do pm advocate separate panchayats with special interests represented on 
them - — When T advocate the .simplification of the machinery 1 have in mind 
two things. The lust is the personnel; only a limited personnel is after all 
available in the village. The second i* the facilities lor supervision or non- 
official aw-tanee. Tho-o who want to help the village and sent* ihe village 
should hate to deal with n unified machinery. I unite sec the point that you 
have mentioned now. With retard to co-operative societies essentially with 
unlimited liability, in regard to the primary banks, our experience is that it is 
always best to got Ihe whole village; it lea < Is to bitnr hiumetng nt the society 
as it will have a larger aggregate property valuation. The co-operative 
society because of that unlimited liability and the leverage thereby available 
is able to have greater power. That is our experience too, for instance, for 
the starting of a school or for sitting as an arbitration court. When a co- 
operative panchayat sits as an arbitration coxirt to decide disputes between 
members, whether they be money differences or other kinds of differences, 
certainly the decision of the co-operative panchayat carries much greater 
weight because of the fiscal leverage it has. On the other hand the panchayat 
under the other Act has judicial powers vested in it. That is why I my it is a 
problem to be carefully considered with a view to simplify the machinery. I 
am not prepared to answer off-hand a question like that. I should certainly 
consider it somewhat unfortunate that the poor villagers who are illiterate* 
should be faced with so many organisations as you hare mentioned* 
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11616. But there is nothing to prevent an intelligent villager taking part in 
all the panchayats? — Quite. 

11617. Have you any panehayats in villages where there are moneylenders 
whose interests clash with the co-operative society? — Yes. 

11618. Have you been able to get their co-operation? — Very seldom. 

11619. Sh Ganga Bam: You seem to know much about the wells. How 
much area does each well command? — That depends upon the depth. 

11620. What depth do you generally get in these districts? — 50 or 60 feet 
in the bad taluks. 

11621. How much area can you irrigate? — A large well of about 30 feet by 
30 feet or so in extent will probably command 1 or 3 acres of land for 
intensive cultivation. 

11622. But does it pay? — It does not pay. 

11623. Then w T hy do people work it? — I advocate it because in the hot 
season it would command an acre or two. In the rainy season it would 
command 5 or 6 or 7 acres. 

11624. How many pairs of bullocks? — 2 pairs. 

11625. How much would you get from this well irrigation per acre, can 
you tell me? — Roughly an acre grows a net 130 or 140 rupees. 

11626. Per acre? — -Yes. 

11627. You grow garden crops? — Garden crops, fodder crops and cereals. 

11628. The Mettur river project is under consideration? — It is one of the 
sanctioned projects. 

11629. It will not benefit your purpose? — No. 

11630. Have you represented that to Government? — Yes, we have done so. 

11631. You have said that there are 8 million people. What acreage do 
they possess, from how much to how much? — I am talking of the whole of 
India. 

11632. Can you give the figure for this Presidency? — No, I do not know. 

11633. You seem to be not very fond of the Agricultural Department. You 
say there is only one good thing which they have done, viz., seed distribution. 
How much good has it done ? — 1 do not want to give such an impression. But 
that is only one thing which the department have done. 

11634. How much water is required for this particular kind of seed ? After 
all water is a valuable element? — Yes. 

11635. Does it require more water or less water ? — Average I should say. 

11636. The poor man, you have said, weaves yarn. How much does he get 
from his work on the loom? — I do not know; it depends upon the counts. 

11637. Supposing he works six hours a day, how much does he get on the 
average? — It depends upon the material he uses. 

11638. Four annas ? — Much more than that, six or seven annas a day. 

11639. Have you not represented that to Mahatma Gandhi ; he is very fond 
of the charka which gives only one anna a day? — That is spinning, this is 
weaving. 

11640. You said you would have a Land Acquisition Act in this Presi- 
dency? — I did not say that. 

11641. Sir Thomas Middleton: When you said a crop was worth 130 rupees 
did you mean per acre? — Per acre. 

11642. i>id you include the labour of the owner and his family? — No; I 
only reckoned out-of-pocket expenses of cultivation, not land revenue or any- 
thing like that. 

13643. Dr. Hyder : In answer to the Chairman you said you wanted to 
advance all along the line. I find that the different objectives are education, 
health, debt, redemption, arbitration, temperance, agricultural improvements, 
marketing, subsidiary industries, etc. You said also that you had at one time 
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* M*df At P* * empirics, I nsk whither tor such an advance von have the 
ium.su> niimhor <*t worker^ in this Prwdtuirv It depends upon lorn tar 
iY * 11 * M'y’J* ami tniihihsi* v.lumar\ labour, how tar \v»* out get m« nihvrt of 
VI* ' Ut<i Hoards to t nter into tin* spirit t»f such a thing and put their 

Moot If u r s to too attend. It >on stu » * ini in putting the*c ivmmu ahiht t« s on the 
m«um««>hm os our ediiMtted < oumtumt> it tould ho clone. 

IHUt, Would you make* um* ol the* Fun erMt> students?- Yes 

tin * ** Y 7 l, * V * 1,1 t * l ° v *Hatio» tun** that the students can he utilised?— 

, n * ,l f* v ^ . habituated during vacations it is prosmn.thlc that t he\ would 
dec something m their niter-Hte. 


* regards the scheme ot in^iration which you have sketched at 
paw -©. t nsk you tu Udltm the career oi a hoy and correct me it 1 am 
wrong, lou have a hoy m the tillage school?— Yes, 

llt>47. From the tillage school he would go to the taluk school r~*-Yes. 

t n ?* H ‘v r Ti t ! 10 t he would go to the agricultural middle 

school. No: the taluk school is the agricultural school, 

111*1*1- h rum the taluk school the hoy would go to the high school ? — Very 
few ot them, only exceptional hoys. 

11H50. Your village schools would he under your t armor teachers?— Yes, 

^ i*!!!** « m otilor words, your agricultural middle 

sc IiooK would In staffed hy the graduates oi agricultural colleges. Do you not 

1 l W ! Y ver *' disparity as regards the qualifications of the 

u ackers nijtlu -< tir>t two schools? — Yes; there is hound to ho. 

lllWfcJ. You think it is desirable to have such a disparity. Firstly in your 
i h e L * A pr k‘ u ! t u r a 1 c'Xe *** t0 b * S™ 1 ™*" ‘‘“No, ^acluateK <* 

ycm^mUHiS that Rnuluat<,s ‘> tlle y holc! a »ef?r«> in Agriculture ?— Yes, if 

i ,uotinK from memory from a book referred to in your ©vi- 
deiui and I hope you will correct me. It is said in the Report of the €bm- 

y ? U i7* er f a 3ae ? nber that objection wdiieh the parent in the 
3frL r fr * + t0 h )Cy h ? n F ian % ht agriculture is that the teacher knows 
nothing about the matter and the parents know far more?— Quite right. 

11035. \\hen you have n tanner and a neighbour teaching agriculture and 

t0 tbe ,K ^ *» * particular village* do >ou think 
u n a id>rove very much oi the work done hy the teacher or 
win tnc> sa>, tie is one of us; he knows no hotter than we dor" — In the 
village school agriculture will not lie taught as a school subject. 

11030. 1 thought you were trying to give an agricultural bias. I am not 
thinking of agriculture as a subject hut giving an agricultural bias to your 
village school^ In the case ot the average villager to send the hoys to the 
&< huol at all is a big thing. 

Ihwn. Such u tanner teacher would command more respect and confidence 
than the ordinary teacher we have at the present day? — l should say so, 
because he has been through the middle school. 

. 1105^* On the question ot the medium of instruction in relation to eduea- 
tion, 1 gather that, in the primary schools and in the secondary schools which 
you call the agricultural middle schools, you would have the vernacular as the 
medium of instruction. Then in the high school you would introduce English? 
— As a second language. 


116o9. T was ® om S *° 7 oxl that the only area at present in India in 
whuh an attempt on a grand scale has been made is the State of Mis Exalted 
Highness the Nizam. I was going to ask you -what is your opinion of the *U0- 
cess or otherwise of that system in that State ? — I have no knowledge of the 
work there. I «oe that other countries like Japan and the countries of Europe 

B?ance take DenmJek ** edl * catio:ri witll out the English language. Take 
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11660. English is one of the optional subjects at present in the Nizam’s- 
territories. But would you like your medium of instruction to be the verna- 
cular f — The mother tongue. 

11661. Dr. JEIydcr : You said also that certain matters have been neglected* 
since the Reforms came into being. T should like you to tell me what those 
particular matters are, coming within our terms of reference; is agriculture 
one? — I was talking with reference to agriculture; I may be mistaken, but it 
is my impression that the tendency is to look at j>arty prospects rather than* 
the intrinsic needs of a particular line. 

11662. I am now concerned with the distribution of provincial resources; 
that is the one test to go by. Bo you* think that since the Reforms enough* 
money is not spent in the development of education, agriculture, etc., or rather 
do you think these matters have been neglected? — It is not a question of 
neglect; it is a question of apportionment between two competing demands. 
As a matter of fact India is very much in arrears as regards many things. 

11663. Is there a rivalry between different tracts comprising the Madras 
Presidency? — Not tracts, but different lines of work. If I may say so it is 
only human to spend more money on something which appeals more to public 
imagination. 

11664. I am not quite sure what are those spectacular things which you are' 
referring to. I wish to be within the terms of reference. I ask again whether 
more money has been or has not been spent upon the development of agricul- 
ture? — Mr. Chairman, I would prefer not to answer that question, because* 
it is really entering into a discussion of politics, particularly into the policy 
of an administration which is just closing. My recommendation might be 
construed into absolutely general terms. Whoever is the party in power there* 
will be always the tendency to support certain lines to the exclusion of others* 

I am speaking on that broad basis. 

11665. Then, I shall not refer to that. With regard to one allied matter, if* 
you had a certain sum of money, would you rather spend it on the construction 
of roads than on the construction and equipment of schools? Which of these* 
two would you prefer, roads or schools? — It is very difficult to answer a 
question theoretically like that. Off-hand, I would say I should put more* 
money into education. 

11666. Let us pass to another matter, the expenditure of public funds and* 
the results thereof so far as education is concerned. I understand you are for* 
giving education though not for creating literacy ? — I am for more literacy. 

11667. If you had more money you would go the whole way? — Yes. 

11668. I want now to take up the point of relapse into illiteracy. Is iff 
your object to create a sort of divine discontent in every peasant’s household' 
in your Presidency, and spend the resources that are available on an exten- 
sion of primary education ? — I took some trouble to study the methods pursued’ 
in the Southern States of America, where the situation of the Negro was* 
pretty much what ours is to-day. Tn two generations they pushed up literacy 
to something like 70 per cent; T cannot swear to the figure, but that is my 
impression. They went about it by the process I mentioned; they did not 
worry about conferring literacy; they gave them so many ideas pertaining to 
their ordinary needs of life, that the peasants were stirred up and then began 
to demand literacy. 

11669. Precisely; that is how I understood you want to go about it here. 
But I was calling your attention to the danger of relapse into illiteracy. If 
you had a peasant household in which there prevailed a divine discontent, the* 
parents themselves would see to it that the boys went to the school and took 
up some kind of reading, the parents themselves having seen the desirability 
of such a course. Bo you think so? — Yes. 

11670. The danger of relapse into illiteracy would be less if there prevailed* 
such a divine discontent which would grow by giving instruction? — Yes. 
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1167L And it you had unlimited nmds you would, of lotirae* undertake 
the iit ot educating both the parents and the children? — I would &tart on 
il at mwe, in met, 

11672. With regard to smother matter that ha* been raised, the cost of 
graduate*. 1 n^k \ on whether it U a fact that in thi* Presidency in certain 
plaits urn h«\e village kauutu*' or village accountant* who are graduates 
m rvmg on a t cry *nn*ll salary- — It mibt he rare. 

lh ,mn IhthtttUtr Itagha t mnt*t : 1 know <>t no esi*cs. 

1 167*1. Dr. II ifih t ; What would you pay your teacher* ? — Which teacher*? 

1U>74. The farmer teachers and graduates ot the agricultural colleges? — I 
think the sitmuion in the country lias already approached such a stage that 
graduates would he willing to take anything they can get, and the farmer 
teachers I advocate would he very happy to get what they can. I think the 
money value put upon University education hitherto ha* been a lake quan- 
tity; it ife slowly righting itself now. 

11075. It is only a question of supply and demand. If you bine only two 
doctors in a village you will have to pay heavy lees; hut, if the number 
increases the health of the village will increase and the tec* will go downr-- 
Yes. 

1167th Are you thinking of any such experiments as are carried on in 
Germany by way of Continuation Schools? — I do not know the particular 
schools you mention. Is it something like the Folk Schools of Denmark? 

11677. Something like them, the boys go to the Continuation School as well 
as attend to their work either at the factory or the farm; they attend the 
school either during certain periods of the day or certain days in the week, and 
are given instruction in their x>rofession and general education? — I have seen 
such a thing in Dresden. I would favour it. But that would be mainly for 
the industrial classes ; it would be very difficult to do that for our masses. I 
am thinking of elementary education for the immense number of 250 millions. 

11678. If we had these evening classes we might prevent the waste which 
arises from relapse into illiteracy? — How would you organise them in the 
villages? We might have seasonal schools, summer schools; we might organise 
such ; we do that in our own schools. 

11679. With regard to the question of cost, I was wondering whether you 
would favour a proposal in this Presidency that your land revenue should b© 
standardised at 25 per cent, and the difference between the 25 per cent and 
the present assessment should he made available for the purpose of local 
development, purely for locally beneficial purpose*, e.g., education, roads, 
health, sanitation, etc.? — The land revenue conies from the villagers now; 
why should the urban population get the benefits of it; why should a pittance 
only be given to the villages? 1 should say the first charge on land revenue 
should be rural improvement, because it comes from the villages. 

110^0. Quite bo. but you would not take up the extreme position that the 
whole of the land revenue should be earmarked for the purposes which you have 
in view ; a certain portion should be available for general purposes. The differ- 
ence between the present a*se**ment and the standardised 25 per cent should 
be earmarked for the purposes of the particular locality where the revenue is 
collected, so that the people who pay the money will get the services right 
before their eyes? — I have not thought it out that way. 

11681. On a point of information. You have referred to the Economic 
General Staff in Germany. I understood $on to say that the Economic General 
Staff has cleared the debt? — It has not yet been cleared up. 

The debt that arose from the financing of the War has been cleared by the 
mflation of the currency; that task was certainly not performed by the 
Economic General Staff. 

4.1, v 
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Mi\ D. G. MUNRO, B.Sc., General Scientific Officer, United Planters 
Association of Southern India, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Research. — In the present organisation of the Scientific 
sections for the various products, rubber, tea and coffee, advantage has been 
taken a? far as possible of existing sources of information and research. The 
results of the Rubber Growers 11 Associa oion research schemes in Ceylon and 1 
Malaya are available to South India planters. Opportunities are given to 
L lilted Planters’ Association Rubber Scientific Officers to visit these coun- 
tries and Java in order to keep up with recent research. 

The same applies to tea. United Planters’ Association Officers have had 
facilities to visit the Indian Tea Association Experimental Station at Tocklai 
and get the results of research work done there. 

Both rubber and tea are fortunate in having so near at hand large areas 
of these particular products. These large areas are capable of spending a 
grea+er amount of money on research and scientific work generally and the 
results can be applied locally to the smaller areas in South India which by 
themselves could not afford to give opportunities for research on a large 
scale. 

Coffee is not so fortunate as tea and rubber in having research work done 
so close at hand and it is, therefore, more difficult to obtain results and in- 
formation. Consequently coffee should be spending relatively larger amounts 
in order to provide methods for growing the crop more economically and to 
stop the reduction in area which is going on. Tlie area in 1B96 was over 
300,000 acres while the average for the last five years is 130,000 acres. 

Generally what happens is that, research is centralised in larger areas 
where resources are greater and the information so obtained is applied by 
scientific officers to smaller areas. 

The same principle is seen in the structure of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in India, viz., Provincial Departments and a Central Institute. The 
Central Institute should be strengthened considerably not only to supple- 
ment the research work done by Provinces which can afford it, but also to 
carry on research work themselves and act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion to Provinces which hare not got resource*, for research. 

Funds for the United Planters’ Association of Southern India scientific 
sections are raised mainly by the industries concerned and supplemented by 
Government grants. Such Government assistance is necessary and should 
be continued. Coffee should receive special consideration. It is a crop 
which can be taken up much more easily by the man with a small amount of 
capital than either tea or rubber and is, therefore, of special importance. 

Questions. — Agricultural Education* — (vii). The course of study at 
the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, is a 3 years B.Sc. Course. Graduates 
selected for departmental work* should receive a further year’s post graduate 
training at Government expense in such subjects as book-keeping, a certain 
amount of costings and the economic side of farming generally and also 
teaching methods. 

The latter I consider, is of great importance as a number of these men 
will act as demonstrators to illiterate people. An improvement^ in their 
methods of expounding knowledge must help to increase the effectiveness of 
propaganda and demonstration work. 

Question 9. — Soils.— (a) (in). A considerable amount of work has been 
done in the prevention of soil erosion. The main methods are: — 

1. Cover crops and cultivation, 

2. Contour trenching and silt pits. 


Mr D. G, Munro. 
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i s nox In, — Fnufr.bHh. — ut), Fertilisers at c living used tame and 
innu tii tin planting distiuts ami a further extension in their nst umki he 
ptohiahH math. Cattle-inanmv is difficult to obtain. Organic manures like 
h'h. hnneitu al ami various potmans are largely used and arniieial fertiliser** 
nii in dt timiiil 

(*renl improvement in y it UK have been noted and good yielding w states 
may he kt pt at a high n\ outgo lor mimj years. 

One coffee estate w hit h has been manured regularly and well hits averaged 
*» < u t *. pel at re tor the last decade. Estates not properly manured have 
gone tnuk, i one (not more than 3 miles iront the above mentioned one) 
width in the decade 19**3-191 1 averaged tons of erop annually has gone 
down during the decade JU15-I924 to 60 tons annually. While the total 
at reag* of the estate has actually hit reused, manures had been scrimped and 
u gem nil deterioration followed. Yields at ten uImi known to have 
iiu reused very < on-iderably by careful and tonumians manuring. 


it ) The effects ol manuring with different manures have not been suffi- 
ciently investigated. With perennial crops the initial temporary effects of 
manure- are ol more importance than is the case with annual crops. The 
final and cumulative effects ol different manures on crop production should 
also he more thoroughly investigated. 

The effects of different manures on pests and diseases art* also of import- 
ant e with permanent eiops. Interesting results have been obtained in coffee 
at Snlapur Station. The number oi borer iXylofm hit s Qttadtlpe.s) 
trees removed every year has been kept over a period of 5 years. They fall 
in the following order: — 

Mineral manures. (No nitrogen). ♦ 51 trees per ane per annum 

Control plots 2 8*2 „ „ „ 

Nitrogen manured (organic poonac, etc.) 23*4 ,, „ 

Bulk compost manured ... 13 „ „ „ 


The result oi 1925 which was a bad borer year ran in the same order * 


Minerals (No nitrogen) 

Controls 

Nitrogen 

Composts 


ss 

6b 


trees per ae re 

>? i9 


31 

6*5 


Qt 1 st ion 11. — Crops. — in) (?). There is no doubt but that planters 1 crops 
tan In considerable unprm d. This is being done m rubber by selection and 
budding. Yen little ha- been done in tea and a start has been made in 
toiiee by electing thtieient types, self -ierti Using and examining the progeny. 

{( ) Industrie- where the rainfall is too heavy and (where pests and diseases 
are specially badi, toffee does not thrive and has been and is being replaced by 
-tea. 
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Oral Evidence. 

11682. The Chairman: Mr. Munro, jon are Geneial Scientific Officer, 
United Plan+ers’ Association of Southern India? — Yes. 

11683. You have your headquarters at Madras?— At Coimbatore. 

11684. \ ou have put in a note of the evidence and we are greatly obliged 
to you for that. Do you wish to make any remarks of a general nature, or 
would you like me to ask you a few questions?— I have no remarks to make. 

11685. Will you tell the Commission what yonr own training and previous 
posts have been? — I am the son of a farmer, took my B.Sc. Degree in Aber- 
deen University. After demobilisation in 1919 I joined the staff of the Aber- 
deen College and worked on their staff until October 1920, when I came out 
to India and was posted to Madras ; I stayed at Coimbatore for a few months 
and then took over charge of the Fifth Circle at Trichinopoly ; I came back 
in 1922 to the College as Assistant Principal and Superintendent of the Cen- 
tral Farm; in August 1922 I took over my present office. 

11686. Have you at any time been a member of any public service m 
India? — No; except in the Agricultural Department. 

11687. You are still on the list of the Agricultural Department? — Yes. 

11688. And you are lent for this purpose? — Yes. 

11689. The crops with which the United Planters’ Association deals are 
tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona and spices? — Yes. 

11690. You have amongst your constituent members growers interested 
in all these crops? — Yes. 

11691. In the memorandum which you have placed before the Commission 
on page 255 you give a general indication of the way in which the organisation 
is financed. Are the contributions made on an acreage basis or on a crop 
basis, or how? — We get a certain sum of money from the Madras Government 
which goes to the Scientific Department ; the extra money required for rubber 
is raised by an acreage cess on rubber, the extra money required for tea is 
raised as an acreage cess on tea, and the same with coffee. 

11692. Are these funds pooled? — No, they are not pooled. 

11693. Coffee for coffee and tea for tea? — Yes. 

11694. Are the operations of your society entirely confined to this Presi- 
dency? — No; there is quite a considerable amount of tea in Travancore and 
■also some rubber. There is also some rubber in Cochin, coffee in Coorg and 
coffee in Mysore. 

11695. How far are you in touch with the Indian Tea Association? — We 
are in touch with them to the extent that we pay a contribution of Rs. 10,000 
a year, in order that we may get their results, and for the privilege of some 
of our tea officers there to see what they are doing. 

11696. The Indian Tea Association of Calcutta with its headquarters in 
that city, does carry out research work for its members, does it not? — Yes. 

11697. Are you satisfied that you are sufficiently in touch to get the full 
benefit of the research work carried out by that body? — I think we are, as 
far as possible. 

11698. Can you tell the Commission how it comes about that different 
planters in this Presidency and in contiguous areas have organised a separate 
research in South India and have not been satisfied with the research carried 
out by the Calcutta organisation? — The idea down here is to keep the associa- 
tion as a complete association and treat the scientific department as part 
of the association; thus keeping the members together, as far as possible. 

11699. T am not sure whether I have made my question clear. I gather 
you are doing separate research in Madras and I wonder how it came^ about 
that your tea-planting members, rather than create their own organisation 
here, have not depended upon the Calcutta organisation for research? — We do 


TWV Gk Munro. 
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depend upon them to a certain extent, in the matter of tea fermentation for 
instance* 

11700. The fundamental problems are carried out there? — Yes. 

11701* Their application is dealt with here? — Yes. 

11702. Is it necessary in your view to do it here, having regard to the 
difference in cm iron mom ? — Yes, it is; the climatic conditions make a con- 
siderable difference. 

11703. Do you care to express any opinion as to whether the acreage cess 
which is levied restricts the membership at ail 9 — 1 think about 00 per cent 
of the tea planters contribute towards this cess. 

11704, And you do not think that the extent of the cess repels any con- 
siderable proportion of planters? — No. 

11705, Upon what basis are the Government funds given to your associa- 
tion? — Fp till 1024, the planting section w »s run by the Government, It 
was a planting district under the Director of Agriculture, and run by a 
Deputy Director of Agriculture. Tn 1024, the planters decided that they 
wanted more scientific aid: the Government decided that they were not go- 
ing to give any more money than they could possibly help, and they cut the 
amount of money which they were spending on the planting districts at that 
time. 

11708. At the present time, you are still getting Government funds; are 
you not ? — Yes. 

11707. A fixed sum annually? — Yes, 

11708. Whatever you collect amongst yourselves? — Yes, whatever we 
collect. 

11709 Are you in touch with the Agncultmui Department of this Presi- 
dency? — Yes, as far as possible; we get a considerable amount of help from 
the Agricultural Department. 

11710. Have you any proposals to make for closer working? — I do not 
think it could be closer. 

11711. In your experience, has this principle of organising research 
according to crops been a success? — As regards South India, the area of the 
different crops is relatively small, and w^e cannot afford to put up the money 
to keep a big enough organisation going on to do fundamental research. 
The Agricultural Department could not give ns all the information we re- 
quired, and the next best thing was to go to the big associations where they 
had big acreages and could afford to put up money for fundamental research, 
and get their results. 

11712. Then, is your own laboratory divided into sections according to 
different crops or how do you arrange your work? — The organisation now is 
to have different scientific officers in tea, rubber and coffee. The Rubber 
Spemalisi h<v* got an esperimemtal station and a label atoiy' at Mundakayam ; 
the Tea Scientific Officer has got an experimental station and a laboratory at 
Nelakottai ; the Mysore planters and Government are starting a fairly big 
experimental station for coffee. 

11713. What are your own duties? — Tour mg and advisory work. 

11714, Are you responsible for keeping these various branches in touch? 
—Ho. 

11715. Your work is entirely tonring? — Yes. 

11716. And advisory on the spot? — Yes; it will continue until March of 
this year, but with the recruiting of different officers new stations have been 
opened at convenient places and the old stations have been shut down, 

11717. On page 255 of your note, you are talking about agricultural educa- 
tion, and you give your views about the need for selected graduates receive 
%rt& a further year’s post graduate training at Government expense in v&rioue 
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subjects. # Do you hold that view in regard to the needs of your own associa- 
tion, or is that a general view? — It is a general view. 

11718. Under . the heading oj^ Fertiliser ;$ou give what appears to 
me to be very interesting and important results of experiments upon the 
effect of various manures upon the incidence oi pests. When were those 
experiments carried out? — From 1919 up till last year. 

11719. Could you give the Commission any indication of the comparative 
costs of these several manures? — Take the most efficient in relation to pests, 
bulk compost; that gave only 18 trees affected per acre? — That manure was 
gathered only m small quantities, from the roadsides, cart stands, drains 
and road cuttings. 

11720. How about its efficiency as manure? — It is fairly good. 

11721, You cannot give any indication of its cost as compared with other 
manures; that has not been worked out?— I have not got it here but I can 
get it. 

11722. Have you experience of the areas in which small cultivators are 
growing the same crops as planters, on holdings contiguous with the planters’ 
holdings? — In Coorg, about liolf the coffee is held by Indian planters and in 
Mysore the bulk of the coffee, I should say about two-thirds. 

11723. Run by small people? — Yes. 

11724 Ordinary cultivators? — Yes. 

11725. Have the practices of the planters been copied at all by the small 
-cultivators? — To a certain extent, but they certainly do not cultivate to the 
same extent as the European does. 

11726. They do not copy so freely? — They do not. 

11727 Is that due to the limitations of their economic position, or is it 
due to a slightly greater conservatism? — On this particular point of the 
borer, the average Indian cultivator will keep a great deal more shade on 
his coffee, in order to keep out the borer; the consequence is that with 
heavier shade he gets less crop ; he is not willing to risk the loss of his trees 
by borer in order to get a bigger crop. 

11728. He cannot afford to take the risk? — He could, really, if he got a 
bigger crop, and had more money at his command to replant up any bored 
trees there may be. 

11729. Has your association a representative organisation or represen- 
tative individuals with whom it is in touch in the London or other markets?-** 
Yes, the South Indian Association. 

11730. They are in touch with the South Indian Association; is it within 
your knowledge whether by that means, complaints from the consuming 
markets as to the way 111 which the produce is packed or graded, or as to it^ 
condition, come to the eats cf the planters? — It may come that way, or it 
may come through the agents who are handling the goods at the other end. 

11731. Is it your impression that planters get early and reliable informa- 
tion about any complaints? — Yes. 

11732. You do not suggest any improvement in that direction? — -No. 

11733. You think that marketing information is. always at the disposal 
■of planters? — Yes, it is quite efficient. 

11734. Sir Ganga Mam: What is the minimum height from sea-level for 
growing coffee, tea, rubber and cinchona? — Coffee will grow up to a height 
of 6,000 feet. 

11735. Minimum? — It will grow from 1,000 feet up to 6,000 feet. 

11736 Tea? — From sea-level up to 6,000 feet. 

11737. Rubber? — Rubber is mostly a low country crop up to perhaps 2,000 
to 3,000 feet. 
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H7.N Cun hoiiiir — It ib grown in Anumahib at 1,61*0 ieet ami in the Nil- 
gin** at about 6,<KR) feet. 

HTflib With regard to cinchona there is a great demand tor quinine. Do 
jou extend the cultivation of cinchona? — They are doing fco now. Govern- 
ment arc opening up a very large block on the Anamalais under cinchona. 

11T40. Would these things grow on a sloping ground or on fiat ground? — 
Either. 

11741. They can grow on flat ground " — Yes. 

11742. 1 thought sloping ground was necessary tor drainage purposes?— 
11 it is a question of drainage, give it drainage and cinchona will grow. 

11743. Do you grow any ot these trees? — Yes. 

11741. Which do you grow? Do you grow potatoes and things like that? 
— No. 

11745. Do I understand from this that your Government grant a subsidy 
or a loan? — It is a subsidy. 

11746. How much is it? — Rs. 28,000. 

11747. For the whole Presidency? — For the -whole Presidency. 

11748, Do you export the whole of your produce or is there anything 
spent here on home consumption? — There is a considerable amount of tea 
consumed in India nowadays. I think, the figure given by the Indian Tea 
Ce«s people is about 30 million pounds. 

11749. You make all black tea? — All black tea. Practically no green at 
all. 

11750. Any coarse leaf made into green tea? I mean we were told that 
there is a great demand for it and they make green tea from coarse leaf ? — 

I think it pays hotter to make good quality black tea and send it to the 
European markets. 

11751. Do you take special steps to collect iarm yard manure? — I remem- 
ber, they used to construct sheds, five miles apart, where the carts used to 
stand, and collect it. 

11752. Do you do tnat? — That is still done in the planting districts. 

1175-3. Sir Thomas Middlrfon: You deal with all these planter’s crops. 
Which one gives most work? — Tea, 

11754. That is because the area is much larger? — The area and the ques- 
tion of manufacture as well. It is a very hard one, a very intricate one. 

11755. Xow t you reter to this experimental station in Tocklai. What 
k the natuie ol the mule done then 3 ? Is it experimental work or manufac- 
turing work." — Doth. They do experimental work on the amount of culti- 
vation and the kind oi cultivation as well as experimental work on manuring 
and ako on methods of pruning and manufacture. 

1175th Is Tocklai a iairlv representative station? Wheie is it? — If is in 
Upper Assam. 

11757, Then it will certainly not represent the conditions in the Ana- 
malais? — No. 

11758. The point I was going to ask was whether it represents the cost of 
cultivation ? — There are many fundamental things. Take the question of 
manuring, for instance; we have got a different climate down here and the 
possibilities are we may find a better time to put on manure than the time 
it is done in Assam. 

11759. You think much is done for improvement in tea? Where does the 
tea planter of the south get his seed f rom ?— Northern India mostly. 

11760, Are the varieties in Northern India numerous or very lew? — I 
know of no pure strains. But there are different varieties. There is the 
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China, the Burma ■which is dark leaved and rhen there are three other 
indigenous light leaved varieties. 

11761. I have heard of a special hybrid? — I do not think anybody knows 
it really. . It may be a high elevation Burma or it may be a well-grown 
China or it may be a cross between China and one of the Assam indigenous 
varieties. 

11762. I gather from what you say that practically no work is done on the 
improvement of the tea plant? — Not on the impiovement of the tea bush 
itself. 

11763. What are the coffee varieties? — The most popular variety in South 
India is Arabica. Some years ago a planter introduced a hybrid between 
Arabica and Liberia and it had not proved such a success as was anticipated. 
At the present time there is Kents hybrid which is in great demand, but 
there again the types are many as selected strains which come true to type 
have not yet been developed. 

11764. Have the tea planters of this district begun to resort to manuring 
to any extent? — In some districts very largely. 

11765. In the Anamalais? — Yes. The High Range have not to any great 
extent used it, but the High Range are carrying on a number of experi- 
ments and if they do start manuring they will have facts and figures to go 
on. 

11766. Are they experimenting with organic manures or the ordinary 
commercial artificials? — Artificials and organic manures, both. 

11767. Are there any indications yet of what types of manure are going 
to suit them? — Organic is more liked for the simple reason that it will not 
he so easily washed out of the soil if the manuring is done early in the season ; 
but if the manuring is postponed till after the monsoon that does not hold 
to the same extent. 

11768. But is there any indication that the soil growing tea is likely to 
want either phosphate or potash? — Only that deficiency of potash is connect- 
ed in some way with disease. 

11769. It responds to treatment? — Yes. The Indian Tea Association has 
done a fair amount of work on that and reckoned the ratio at 1; 1: 1 of 
nitrogen phosphate and potash as sufficient. 

11770. Dr. Ryder: Does the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India possess any other scientific officers besides yourself? — There is one in 
rubber and one in tea. 

11771 What is the total area that you three gentlemen have to look 
after? — 188,000 acres. 

11772 Including rubber, tea, coffee, cinchona and spices? — Yes. 

11773. These two other officers are also lent officers? — No; they are 

engaged entirely by the Planters’ Association. 

11774 You are the only lent officer? — -Yes. 

11775. There are large coffee estates belonging to Indians. Who gives 
them scientific advice, for instance in Coorg, Mysore and perhaps Malabar? 
— In Mysore, the Mysore Department. In Coorg I advise. 

11776. So that vou have to advise both the members of the Association 
and also the Indians who are not members of the Association? — Very few 
Indians ever ask for advice. 

11777. So they get on without any advice? With regard to the matter of 
funds you said in answer to a cpiestioil put by the Chairman that the funds 
for the different industries for the purpose of research and also for the 
purpose of organisation were raised from one or two sources. On acreage 
only? — Acreage. 

11778. Are you not aware that there is an Indian Tea Cess Committee 
which raises about 12 lakhs of rupees ?—' That is for propaganda only. 
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11770. Is no amount spoilt on re&earch P — No. 

117M). You aie bUre* — Wo do not get it. 

11781. it i* because oi the predominance of the tea merchant's interests 
tn Northern India. I see your association is linked up with the lea Asso- 
ciation sitting in Calcutta. From my papers here 1 hnd that from the 
acreage the tea industry was only able to raise Its. M),000 while from the 
cess on the export of tea they raised about 12 lakhs oi rupees -I think that 
is the Indian Tea Cess which money is only used on propaganda work. The 
amount for the research work is raised h\ a special eight anna u *s Yes; 
that w as only Its, 'sUAMW. 

11782. Sir James' MacKennu: K it not the case that shortly the Associa- 
tion is going to have its own ofhceis and jou w 111 he u\ oiled n Math as 7 
— Yes, 

11783, Will they run the w hole thing themselves * — Yes. 

11784. Will the subsidy or grant from the Local Government he continued? 
—I do not know. It should be. 

(The witness withdrew. 

The Commib&iov thev adjourned till 10 a.m. m Fritbvh thi 1 *th \ ? 'm- 

bei< lU2Qn at Matha^* 
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Friday, November 13 th, 1926 . 
MADRAS. 


Present : 


The Marquess of Linlithgow, D.L. ( Chahman ). 


Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence. 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E.. 
CB. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt.. 

C.I.E., M.V.O. 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt., 

I.C.S. 


! Mr ; H. Culvert, C.I.E , I.C.S. 
Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
pati Narayana Deo of Parlaki- 
j medi. 

1 Professor N. Gangulee. 

, Dr. L. R. Hyder. 

* Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Dewan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantulu 
Garu. 

Rao Bahadur B. Muniswami Nayudu 
Garu. 


(( o-o)>fpd Mpmhets.) 


Mr, J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 


} 


(Joint Sect c ten ip 6.) 


Mr. N. MACMICHAEL, I.C.S., First Member, Board of Revenue, 

Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 5 (6). — The existing rules under the Loans Acts are liberal 
both m regard to security, interest and remission m eases wher$ the works 
fail from causes beyond the borrower’s control. The popularity of State 
loans is evidenced by the fact that during the past ten years the amount of 
loans advanced to cultivators has increased from lakhs to 37 lakhs, as seen 
from the statement appended. There is no doubt that larger allotments oan 
be spent as the ryot is aways ready to borrow. Even at present, however, 
it is difficult to ensure that the loans taken for some purposes, especially 
those for the purchase of cattle, are spent on the purpose for which they are 
granted. Relaxation of the rules would no doubt be welcomed by the ryot 
but would only be possible at the expense of the general tax-payer. 


Basli year 

Amount of Loans advanced. 

Number of 
ryotwari patfcas. 

Land Improve- 
ments Loans Act 

Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act 

Total. 

1334 .... 
1333 .... 
1332 . 

1331 .... 
1330 .... 
1329 . . . 

1328 .... 
1327 .... 
1326 . 

1325 

Total 

Average for 10 years . 

Es. 

17,15,856 
17,24,680 
7,60,647 
8,22,255 
7,45,903 
5,89,543 
2,88,811 
* 1,98,179 

2,15,859 
2,89,721 

Bs. 

20,03,807 
18,37,781 
7,20,480 
13,15 956 
8,81,686 
8,66,708 
7,55,551 
6,26,393 
5,28,423 
5,11,530 

Bs. 

37,19,663 

35,62,461 

14,81,127 

21,38,211 

16,27,589 

14,56,251 

10,39,362 

8,24,572 

7,44,282 

7,51,251 

4,861,148 

4,861,148 

4,869,373 

4,869,373 

4 862,005 

4 222 543 
4,222,543 
4,222 543 

1 4,222,543 

4,222,543 

1,73,44,769 

45,435,762 

17,34,477 

4,543,576 ‘ 


17,34,477 

The average per pattadar . of a rupee 

4,543,576 

** Re 0 6 1 nearly. 


9 
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Question 7 i 0*) and it ), — I lwu» no .suggestions to make beyond 
those contained in the appended memorandum which uas prepared he tore l 
uas k \w are of the e\.n t form \\ huh the question would take. 

Mt ttwitihtluM. 

Fragmentation of holdings is inevitable in such a country as India which 
is mainly dependent on agriculture lor the support ot its population. The 
spirit of the Hindu Law and of Indian agriculture favour a wide distribu- 
tion of the land and its cultivation by peasant farmers. Fragmentation of 
holdings is therefore inevitable and the revenue system which has been fram- 
ed to suit the sentiment and tradition of the population has necessarily to 
provide for such fragmentation. The essence ot the rvotwari system which 
is in force in this Presidency is that each individual holder ot land pays land 
revenue in proportion to the extent of his holding and to the quality of the 
soil. The Government looks to him independently for the payment of such 
assessment and in consequence, does not prevent him, but, on the other hand, 
actively assists him in sub-dividing the land according to his enjoyment. Such 
separate sub-division and enjoyment in turn give to the owner of the land 
certain privileges not only in the administration ot the revenue laws and 
regulations but also in other respects. 

2. There are no reliable statistics to show the extent to which fragmenta- 
tion of agricultural land has proceeded in this Presidency, There are, of 
course, the statistics relating to holdings. Lands on ryotwari tenure are held 
under 4 patta ’ and a patfa may he in the name of a single individual or 
jointly in the names of several. These paffas* are divided into grades accord- 
ing to the total amount of the assessment payable on each. The statistics of 
the number of holdings and the average extent of the holding in each of these 
grades during the last two decades show' a tendency on the part of the smaller 
holdings to become even smaller, but no useful or accurate deductions as to 
the economic condition of the agricultural population can be drawn from 
them. A man may hold more than one patta and a joint pat tad ar may in 
addition have a ptifta or pnttas standing in his name alone. Most of the 
smaller ryots have also subsidiary occupations. The figures give, after all, 
only the average size of a holding. This may itself be fragmented, that is to 
say, may consist of tiny plots situated in different parts of the village. 

3. To a certain extent the increase in small holdings cannot be avoided. 
India has always been, and will, for a long time, be a purely agricultural 
country. With the establishment of a settled Government and with the as- 
surance of peace and security of person and property there has been a general 
increase in population. The possession of land, however small the holding, 
is istii! considered ns giving the owner of it a status in the village. There is 
therefore a general ambition to possess lands. This partly accounts for t{m 
increase in the small holdings. 

4. It is difficult to lay down any definite rule-* to determine in what cases 
division ot holdings is undesirable. The mere size of the holding is in itself 
no test ; the real evil is the lack of arrangement by which holdings, large or 
small, consist ot separate plots of land scattered more or less over the whole 
village area, perhaps in all directions from the home of the cultivator. It is 
difficult for a ryot to cultivate cheaply and properly a holding divided into 
scattered blocks. Unnecessary ground has to be covered by the worker >, by 
the bullocks and ploughs and by the owner supervising the work: the .smaller 
the holdings and the smaller and more scattered the blocks, the worse the 
situation becomes. The question is whether sub-division and fragmentation 
have been pushed so far that the land has been parcelled out in such a way 
that in many cases a large proportion of the peasant proprietors have not 
got c economic holdings 9 or in other words, whether the holdings hare been 
fragmented in a way for which there is no economic justification and whether 
the bulk of the land has been put outside the scope of effective cultivation or 
economical organisation. 

There are no accurate statistics, but judged with reference to agricultural 
economics there is undoubtedly a large number of holdings that are too small 
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and too fragmented and it is impossible to contest the proposition that a lari 
number of ryotwari pattadars subsist on 4 uneconomic holdings.’ It is n 
easy, however, to determine what is an 4 economic holding ? and the questi< 
when a holding becomes 4 uneconomic 5 will depend on local conditions, t3 
description of land, the fertility of the soil, the nature of the crop and tl 
standard of living of the ryot, and it may be doubted whether fragmentatic 
has gone to such an extent in this Presidency as to put the bulls of the lar 
outside the possibility of effective cultivation or economical oiganisation. 

5. Public attention in this Presidency was drawn to the subject of fraj 
mentation of holdings by a resolution moved by tbe Hon’ble Mr. A. S. Krishi: 
Rao in the local Legislative Council in May 1917. The resolution was i 
these terms: 44 This Council recommends that His Excellency the Governc 
in Council be pleased to consider tbe desirability of checking the minute sul 
division of agricultural lands in this Presidency.” In moving the resolutio 
the Honourable Member threw out a suggestion that economic holdings migl 
be formed by re-grouping the fragmented lands. This proposal to declai 
agricultural land below a certain limit indivisible and impartible was oppose 
by two leading non-official members. Government, however, accepted tic 
resolution and undertook to consider the matter and to see whether an 
practicable steps could be taken in the direction suggested. 

6. About the same time, Mr. Keatinge, the Director of Agriculture 
Bombay, was interesting himself in the question of the prevention of frag 
mentation of agricultural holdings and the formation of economic holding 
in the Bombay Presidency. Copies of the report which he made to th 
Bombay Government and his draft Bill on the formation of economic hole 
ings were obtained. In the report, Mr. Keatinge dealt in detail with th 
causes and the economic evils of the fragmentation of holdings and explaine 
how in other countries similar causes had produced similar results and wha 
remedial action was taken to meet the evil. His report and the Bill wi 
doubtless be dealt with in detail by the Bombay Government. Copies of th 
report and the Bill were, however, circulated and opinions were taken hoi 
far the proposed legislation could be made applicable to the holdings in thi 
Presidency. The Bill was only permissive in character. It provided for th 
formation of ‘ economic holdings 9 by the Collector and also for special rules o 
succession in regard to them. It was intended to give the ryots an oppor 
tunity of reforming their holdings in such a way that they would cease to fo 
uneconomic. Neither the ryots nor the officials were in favour of the legis 
lation. General opinion was also sceptical as to the efficacy of the Bill. Ti 
the face of the opinions expressed by the officials and the non-officials, th* 
Board considered that the Bill recommended by Mr. Keatinge was open t< 
the strongest objections, the more obvious of which were summarised ai 
follows : — 

ft) There would be the utmost difficulty in determining for the purpose 
of the Bill what constitutes an 4 economic holding/ the value o3 
land varying, as it does, according to the nature of the crops if 
can produce, the method of its cultivation, climate, the standard 
of comfort of the owner and so forth. 

(2) The Bill aims at creating a vast mass of petty impartible holdings 

all over the country in defiance of the whole social system of 
Hindu and Mahommedans alike. 

(3) Its operation would, as a rule, be confined to those families which 

are rich enough to compensate such members as are excluded 
from the economic holding, that is to say, to the very cases in 
which there is the least need for any special arrangements. In 
so far as the Bill could be applied to poor families it must tend 
to create a landless proletariat which is always a danger and 
doubly so in a country where industries are so little developed 
that they cannot absorb the surplus agricultural population. 

(4) It would afford an opportunity to co-sharers to effect collusive 

registration thereunder for the purpose of defrauding creditors. 
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Th It" ©tivit, it may W surmised, would }** to impair the credit 

ot the agi u uitural 

(to AH tiaiiN.it turns relating to land would he complicated hy the ques- 
tion whether the condition ot impartihihtv exKttHl. 

(7^ It would itnolve the revenue establishment in troublesome and 
otton iuirtn tumis inquiries on applications for creating ftonomic 
holdings and on complaints that the rule oi impartibihty had 
been broken. 

(8> It would undoubtedly prove a tortile source oil striie in families. 

Government w ei e not prepared to undertake legislation even in a per- 
missive form but they requested the Hoard to consider the possibility oi carry- 
ing mit an experiment ior the real rangement of holdings hy consent in some 
typu a! villager in a district in which a special staff \uw engaged on adangal 
revision prior to a resettlement. The experiment was attempted in Triehino- 
poly, but it was found that the ryots were generally avomj from any inter- 
ference with their present law oi inheritance giving each son an equal share 
of the family property and with the long established custom of partition, 
securing a mathematically accurate division of a holding amongst the heirs. 
Government considered that so long as sub-divisions had to go on for one 
reason or another in view of the traditions and practices of the holders of 
land, any attempt at consolidation of holdings was hound to fail and directed 
the experiment to he discontinued. It was decided that the real remedy for 
the e%il rested with the people themselves and the solution of the problem 
apparently lay in educating them regarding the evils of fragmentation and 
the economic advantages of consolidation of holdings. With this view a pam- 
phlet px epared by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies was published under 
the authority ol the Publicity Bureau m the year 1920. 

7. As things stand at present there is no limit set to the sub-divisions of 
fields except in three cases: (1) When a portion of a field is relinquished, it 
should not he less than 1 aero in wet and two acres in dry unless th© relin- 
quish ment is mad© from causes beyond the ryot’s control. (2) In transferring 
hinds from wet to dry, the area to be transferred should not be less than 25 
cents, <31 Hub-division for transfer from double crop to single crop or for 
compounding wet land for double crop charge is not permitted if the area is 
less than one acre. 

8. The Punjab is perhaps the only Province in Tndia where the problem of 
fragmentation of holdings has been seriously tackled. After much prelimin- 
ary spade work some wonderful results have been produced there in the 
matter of consolidation of holdings by co-operative societies, and there is a 
striking contrast between the village maps before consolidation and after it. 
The experiment in the Punjab has thus proved that something can be done 
by the Co-operative Department in this matter. But whether the^ results 
will he permanent or not is a different question, as the forces of disintegra- 
tion are at work and must, in the end, prevail. In any case, if the experi- 
ment is to be tried again in this Province, it is work that must be done by 
the Co-operative Department and not by the Revenue Department. 

Qcnsnox b hi). — Beiore submitting my reply to the^ question I first refer 
briefly to what has been done and is being done in this Presidency towards 
the construction of irrigation works. 

Government have as far as possible consistently with the resources of the 
State utilised the surface supply and have constructed several large irriga- 
tion systems and numerous smaller works where there was land suitable for 
irrigation. Bom© large projects have been sanctioned recently of which the 
Oauvery-Mettur Reservoir project and the Polavaram Island project in Bast 
Godavari district are the most important. The former will besides securing 
and improving the water-supply to the existing irrigated area of 1,038,000 
acres bring under irrigation an area of 221,000 acres of first crop and 90,000 
acres of second crop. It will also supplement the supply to an existing wet 
area of 80,000 acres now irrigated by inferior and unreliable sources of 
supply. The cost of the scheme is about Rs. 612 lakhs- The Polavaram 


mr*. xr 
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Island project is a very much smaller scheme costing Rs. 18*5 lakhs and the 
irrigable area is about 16,300 acres. Some important new schemes, viz., the 
Upper Bhavani project (Coimbatore district) and the Bellary West Canal 
project (Bellary district) are under consideration. The former is a big pro- 
ject estimated to cost about Rs. 488 lakhs. It provides for the irrigation of 

160,000 acres of first crop and 260,000 acres of second crop in the Coimbatore 
district in a tract which needs protection. The project is noteworthy for the 
reason that it marks the first important attempt in this Presidency to break 
new ground by designing a project for the irrigation of dry crops instead of 
the time-honoured swamp paddy crop cultivation. An experienced Settle- 
ment Officer has been placed on special duty to examine certain aspects of 
the scheme thoroughly. The Bellary West Canal project is estimated to cost 
about Rs. 90 lakhs and will bring under irrigation an area of 57,600 acres in 
the Bellary district. The district is in the famine aone and the tract which 
will be served by the project needs protection. 

The following statement gives an idea of the extent to which the State 
has provided irrigation facilities in the Madras Presidency: — 


Total direct capital 

Classification of works. outlay to end of 

1924-25. 

Area irrigated 
1924-26. 

Yalue of crops. 
1924-25. 

Systems for which capital and 
revenue accounts are kept — 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Productive . 

6,63,35,000 

3,583,000 

38,89,84,000 

Unproductive 

3,92,63,000 

282,000 

2,18,77,000 

Systems for which capital and 
revenue accounts are not 
kept . 

35,70,000 
(outlay in the 
year). 

3,164,000 



The new schemes sanctioned or under consideration will, if the projects 
are all executed, increase the area under irrigation by more than 10 per cent. 


Project. 

Cauvery-Mettur Reservoir . 
Polavaram Island project • 
Upper Bhavani project 

Bellary West Canal project . 


Outlay. 

Rs. 

6,12,00,000 

18,55,000 

4,88,00,000 

90,00,000 

12,08,55,000 


Irrigable area. 
Acres. 

221.000 plus 
,* 90,000 „ 

16,300 

160.000 plus 
.*260,000 „ 

57,600 „ 

* 2,000 „ 


806,900 


* Second crop. 

There is little or no scope for the construction of new anicut systems in 
the Presidency and resort must be had to expensive reservoir systems. The 
construction of works for the benefit of the Ceded Districts which suffer 
periodically from bad seasons is necessary, hut the difficulty is that schemes 
which depend on the local rainfall are of no use as they would fail just when 
they are needed. A committee was recently appointed to examine the possi- 
bilities of new schemes for this tract. Its recommendations are tender con- 
sideration ~ f * * 


XT IMT o /*TVM A ft] 
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A *h*ir*p that t> uue* brought against Government i% that they do 
mt «m* aiti»«|U.it«* *«»nsid* rut mu to the proper iimniicnuiu *\ r* pair ami' res- 
t oration »ii the Miutlkr n\*1vm* tor which <apn«d ami revenue imoanu are 
n it tu pf fill** in i<ti it mi, hcmt* tho i The gto^ annual icwnuc Ironi 
hui h ftntk't <** about t*0 lakhs am! about a third *d tht* i* spent <n cr> ji*nr on 
tm i i.Miiti ttam t* mid rt *iazattf» f i oi the minor works. In reiem \u*rs in* 

m«,i * d nt mutton lus boon paid to thiM* am ks, 

I i t« l mi to th* utih^at'Mii fit tl*« suhsnd watoi-supph the u at lor ha* 
hug* a lw*cn left to th* nntnmtc ol the rpits. Government rt inter liberal 
help lu the gram ot bun* under the Land Imprm ement Limns "An ior the 
t ottHirn* ium mi wt Us. The extent under well irrigation is very considerable 
in tin Madras Brcu lent > and tonus about 2** per cent, ot the total area on 
whir h irrigated crops an* rutted. The number ot wells in use in 11*24-25 was 

217 find the grins area irrigated was 1 , 572 . 1*7 a* res, Snue 191 i Govern- 
ment haw nUn unch rtaken a suney ot underground water-supply in some 
distrn ts» Bon* holes were put down h\ the Department ot Industries and 
their levek lomunted with m* «ni sea-lew! and the underground water cur- 
rents mapped. The mapping oi subterranean water curiems has been com- 
fdeted in the Chingleput, T.nijure, South A root and Kistna districts. Home 
work has been done in tin Guntur and Xellore districts. The magnitude of 
the work is however \er\ great ns U etident from the hut that it would he 
n* i e-s.irv to ha\ e at least one bore hole tor every square mile ot area he tore 
in i urate inhiu timid he given regarding the course rd underground water. 
The Government could not then hue inaugurate a systematic survey for the 
Presidency. 

In district* lik, AuanTapur, the rvots depend mainly on well irrigation. 
The Botrd ot IP \ time ha* suggested that the services of Major Pogson, the 
Water Ihvim r imploytd b\ the Bombay Gm eminent, might he utilised to 
locate site's tor the spiking oi wells in these famine affected districts. 

*M The practice in the Madras Presidency is to leave the actual field to 
field distribution ot water in the hands of the ryots themselves. Government 
r« gnlate supply only up to a certain point, riz., the head of branch channels 
in the case ot canal systems. It is left^ to the ryots to adopt any 
method they like for the irrigation of their lands and Government do 
suit <‘\m*ise any control on the way in which the water is actually used for 
irrigation or on the crops that are raised. The ryots follow certain recog- 
nised turns in the distribution and ordinarih there is no conscious waste of 
the supply. Judged however by modern scientific standards there is gene- 
rally a great loss of water due to wasteful and unscientific application of 
water and there is room for improvement in the matter of getting the most 
out of the available supply without deterioration of the fertility of the soil. 
Tin* Agricultural Department has been conducting experiments and carrying 
on propaganda work in the country but advancement by education of the 
general hody of the* ryot', is a long process, and the question is whether any 
direct action can he taken by Government in the matter. Even to a casual 
observer the contrast which exists between the application of well water and 
ot mnal water is apparent. The difference must be due entirely to the fact 
that in the latter case there is no incentive to the cultivator to economise 
the supply, as he is assessed not by the amount of supply but by the area 
irrigated. The loss of water is not the only important consideration. Over- 
irrigation, it ift believed, is slowly lowering the productive power of the land. 
The first stage of lower outturn has been reached in many parts although 
fortunately the second stage of alkalinity of soils resulting in the abandon- 
ment of land has not made itself manifest in the Presidency. The ultimate 
solution of the problem of using water to the best advantage will probably 
be found in the system of charge for water by volume. 

The question of volumetric charge is an old one. The Irrigation Commis- 
sion of 1901— 19QS first suggested it. It was investigated in I@$I when a 
special officer was appointed to examine the possibility of substituting for 
the charge per acre some sort of quantitative charge. As it was impossible 
to measure the quantity flowing to each field, the system postulated the form- 


Mr. H. Ma«fiohael. 
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ation of a bigger unit, say the lands under a single branch channel or sluice, 
and the sale of water in bulk to a co-operative body of the owners of the lands 
comprised in the unit. It was considered that the circumstances of the coun- 
try were not yet such that the system could be adopted. It is doubtful 
whether the system will be introduced within the next two or three decades. 
For the present Government are confining themselves to the formation of 
irrigation panchayats for the management of the minor irrigation works or 
branch channels so as to create sufficient co-operative spirit. 

No special steps are being taken here to prevent the wastage of water 
by evaporation or by absorption in the soil. I have suggested the adoption 
under the Upper Bhavani project of the “ Kiari ” system of the Punjab. 
Under this system every ryot must parcel out his holding into rectangular 
plots whose dimensions are dependent on the discharge from the pipe or 
sluice. The object is to reduce the time of irrigation to a minimum and so 
minimise loss by percolation, evaporation, etc. 

Question 26 . — The work of arranging and publishing agricultural statis- 
tics is done by the Director of Agriculture and that officer will doubtless deal 
with this question at length. It may be generally observed that the present 
method of collecting the statistics in regard to the areas under cultivation 
and crops and estimating the yield of agricultural produce in this Presidency 
is good and sufficient for the purpose for which these statistics are collected. 
This was also the opinion of the Economic Enquiry Committee. The statistics 
of agricultural stock cannot be considered very accurate. This is due to the 
agency employed for the enumeration and the perfunctory manner in which 
the work is done and supervised. The accuracy of these statistics cannot be 
improved unless a large staff is employed the cost of which would not be com- 
mensurate with the results obtained. These statistics are now prepared for 
each quinquennium and they are accurate enough for purposes of comparison. 
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Oral Evidence. 

tn*M. Th* I h*u*u «ih ; Mr. Mat mn hath you are First Member ot the 
** a f 1 » i Kevenm ? 

U7*d. \m i have lu*t n gm»d t nmi^li to prepare tm* the Bma! I'oimmssion a 
noj* *m "Oiuo ot the points as to whiih y on widi to give t*\ idem e. Is there 
am "tat* ment ot a general char au ter wliuh \ou would wish hi make before 
I pro* e# d to ask >«>u o ne or two questions*-- No; 1 do not think so, not just 
Uu\\ . 

U# H 7. I should like at the outset to a^k jmt a question of a somewhat 
general nature, Js it >t»ur view that substantial improvements in the prac- 
tice ot *tgi ieuit tire in thi** ^risukncy are possible.** - - Yes % speaking from my 
own personal experience ! think there have been considerable improvements 
during the time I Inn e hwn in this Presidency. 

117*^. Ami lroiii that you would judge that further improvements may bo 
posable* That i> n\\ personal opinion. 

H *sp, To what do you attribute such improvements an have taken place? 
— During the turn* ol which I have personal knowledge 1 think they have 
been the result ot the activities of the Agricultural Department chiefly. 

H75M, Any purtuular activities of the Agricultural Department? — 1 can- 
not go into ver> great detail in regard to it, but 1 may mention cotton; I 
am aware that considerable improvements have been made in cotton; and 
paddy aUo, 1 think, in some parts in the matter of more economical planting. 

31701. Have those improvements resulted in a very < onsklorable mone- 
tur> advantage to the Presidency as a whole? — I could not answer that off- 
hand at all ; my impression is that in the matter ot cotton it has added con- 
siderably in some districts to the wealth of the ryots. T could not give you 
figures off-hand. 

1175k?. And those improvement* and that bettering of the ryot’s financial 
position have, I .suppose, been the direct result of the researches carried out 
by the Agricultural Department? — 1 think it is so. 

117513. Now*, from the ryot’s point of view, does that in your mind justify 
such expenditure as has been directed towards research in the past? — It all 
depends on how much money Government have had to spend. 

1 175U. From the Governmental point of view*, does Government enjoy any 
.share of the increment, the result of agricultural research and progress, in 
the shape of increased revenue? — I should say indirectly probably they do. 
Improved cotton crops make for better trade and that means more income- 
tax revenue for instance. They do not have any direct benefit. 

11793, By ‘direct’ do you mean the land revenue? — That is what I under- 
stood you to sav. Indirectly it must affect the Government ; it improves, 
trade and that is reflected in the income-tax. 

11790. Now, in what respect would provincial funds benefit, : f at all, from 
improvement in trade as the result oi the agricultural advancer — I believe 
provincial hinds get a small share ot the income-tax revenue; I am not quite 
sure what it is, hut I believe they get a small share. They benefit to that 
extent. 

11797, What proportion of the Presidency is permanently settled?— 
Boughly a third. Speaking without the figures in front of me I think it is 
about a third, 

11798. Now*, assuming that the permanent nature of that settlement is 
respected, any increase in provincial revenue as the result of agricultural 
progress must obviously flow from the remaining two-thirds, and that is as-* 
suming that there will be some enhancement in the rate of revenue as the 
result of betterment when resettlement comes about? — Do you mean that 
only the two-thirds get the benefit of these agricultural improvements? 

11799, No; I do not mean that; I will put my question in other words. 
4s regards the two-thirds, do provincial funds sooner or later derive any 
advantage from the increased prosperity of the ryot?— They do to a small 
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extent, I believe through income-tax; 1 cannot think of any other form in 
which they do; also indirectly at resettlements. 

11800. That was what I was waiting for? — The general economic condi- 
tion of the district for the past 30 years comes up to be considered at the 
resettlement, when the Government decide whether the rates should be increas- 
ed or not. It would come in indirectly in that way. 

11801. Would you justify, from the angle of practical finance, the borrow- 
ing of funds to bo spent on research and agricultural improvement on the 
ground that in due cour.se the provincial revenue would benefit? — I do not 
think I know enough about finance to give an answer to that question; I 
have very little to do with finance. 

11802. Now I turn to your note of evidence. I would like you to throw 
a little further light on the figures in the table on page 268. You are 
showing there a table which gives the increase in the amount of loans 
advanced year by year imder the two statutes, the Land Improvement Loans 
Act and the Agriculturist* Loans Act. I notice that between faslis 1825 
and 1882, there are no very special increases, but when you come to between 
faslis 1832 and 1883, there is an increase of form 7 to no less than 17 lakhs? — 
Yes. 

11803. Can you explain that sudden rise? — Yes; very bad seasons up in 
the Ceded Districts in consequence of which there was a very great demand 
for loans in Bellary and in Anantapur. There was considerable distress in 
two districts especially, Bellary and Anantapur, and consequently the 
demands for these loans increased very greatly, especially for fodder. 

11804. Is fasli 1334 the same as 1925? — 1334 is from July 1924 to June 
1925. 

11805. And the same increase has taken place, I presume, for the same 
reason in regard to loans under the Agriculturists 1 Loans Act? — In that year 
there were very serious floods in the South of the Presidency in consequence of 
which large loans were granted. 

11806. For what purposes would those loans in the main be taken? — 
Under the Land Improvements Loans Act, chiefly for digging and deepening 
wells. 

11807. How would you account for this enormous increase as the direct 
result of failure of the monsoon and distress if money was to be spent on 
digging wells? — In a season of short rainfall the water level in the wells 
drops, and consequently they have to deepen wells in order to get water; 
and a good deal of it was spent in that way, and of course to some extent in 
digging new wells. 

11808. And under the other Act? — Purchase of cattle and purchase of 
fodder for their cattle are probably the two main items. 

11809. Was there a serious fodder famine in that year? — In Anantapur 
there was a very serious fodder famine. 

11810. So that it looks from those two years as though it requires the 
stimulus of dire necessity to persuade the cultivator to make full use of the 
loans under these Acts? — I do not think I would put it that way; I think he 
is always quite ready to borrow provided we have the money to lend. It is 
because in those years there was much greater necessity for lending money 
that the grants were greatly increased. 

11811. That increase is due rather to your readiness to lend than to the 
•cultivators’ increased anxiety to Borrow? — Our anxiety to lend was due to 
the greater necessity of the cultivators in those years. 

11812. You make the point of course that it would only be at the expense 
of the general tax-payer that you could relax the rules as regards Govern- 
ment lending and repayment? — That is so. 

11813. As regards repayment the rules are not irksome; are they? — No; 
they have been relaxed from time to time as far as Government thought it 
safe. 
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11^14, What have you done to relax regular repayment? — That is the 
intHt irksome met trom the ryot's point of view, having to repay at definite 
flat ex 

*1*13, In a country where the cultivation is so much dependent upon the 
seines, and where the rainfall is particularly apt to fail, it may he a very 
ditin uh mutter tor the cultivator to repay?— The district officers have con- 
sidcrahle dix*retion in the matter ot granting time to pay in the event of a 
1 h\ m tisou ur ii*r causes beyond the mans control. 

llHli*, When the cultivator goes to the money lendei he may he pacing 
higher interest ; but I take it the same punctuality in payment is not insisted 
upon r — That is my impression. 

U"17. Do you think that is one of the principal reasons why the cultivator 
as a rule prefers the moneylender? — 1 do not think l would go so tar as to 
say that he prefers the moneylender ; he cannot always get loans from Govern- 
ment ; that is doubtless one reason why he is prepared to pay a much higher 
rate of interest to the moneylender. 

11*1*. You have not noticed a preference on the part of the ryots for 
borrowing from the moneylender as against borrowing from Government*/ — 
No; 1 have not. 

11*19. Tn the ease of a cultivator seeking a small loan under either of 
these Acts, do you know whether the cultivator actually gets into his hands 
the whole sum borrowed, or whether there are certain charges of incidental 
expenses which reduce the total amount that gets into his hands? — Tt is 
generally believed that there are such charges and incidental expenses; the 
general impression is that the whole amount does not reach him. 

11*20. Do you think that is another reason for the comparative un- 
popularity of loans under these Acts? — I do not think they are unpopular. 

118*21. Do you think that full use has been made of these Acts by the 
cultivators? — 1 think as full use as is desirable has been made. My own 
view is that they should be chiefly used in years when there is some excep- 
tional calamity or distress. 

11x22, The Commission has been unable to obtain, so far, any accurate 
statement of the long-term debt of cultivators in this Presidency, whether 
secured or unsecured; can you give us those figures? — The total debt? No, 

1 could not. 

11823. Would you agree with me that it is only by comparing the total 
indebtedness to Government of cultivators under these Acts with the total 
agureL r ate indebtedness including debts to moneylenders, co-operative socie- 
ties and the like, that a true picture of the part which fa era n loans are play- 
ing can he arrived at? You do not know what proportion of the total debt 
is due to Government? — 1 do not. 

11x24. Do you think it might be helpful to discover that? — I think it 
would be very' difficult to discover it. 

11*25, Do you know whether a survey of that sort has been made in other 
Presidencies or Provinces?— That I do not know. 

ll*2fi. The Commission has road through your memorandum with great 
interest. What 1 should like to do, if I am able to achieve it, is to get from 
you any positive or constructive suggestions that may be in your mind for 
the betterment of the agriculturists? — If we could instil the spirit of thrift 
into them, I think that would go to the root of the matter. 

11827. Is that likely to come by any agency other than by education? — I 
should say the co-operative movement was the most likely. 

11828. Have you any personal knowledge of the co-operative movement? 
— Only in a very general way; I have never had anything particular to do 
* with the department. 

11829. Have you formed any view as to its soundness or the reverse? — 
Bq yon mean of the co-operative principle in general? 
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11830. No, of its application in this Presidency? — I do not know enough 
about the details to give an opinion on that. It seems to me that it is chiefly 
through the development of ihe principles of co-operation that the ryot in 
this country is likely to learn to he less unthrifty than he is. 

11831. I should like to ask j’ou a question on your answer to question 7 
about Fragmentation . You are talking about the successful endeavours that 
have been made in the Punjab to achieve consolidation of fragmented hold- 
ings by voluntary means. Would that complicate matters for the revenue 
establishment, if you could achieve it in this Presidency, or would it sim- 
plify them? — It would simplify our accounts very considerably. 

11832. So that your remarks on page 266, that consolidation under the 
Act drafted by Mr. Keatinge would involve the Revenue Department in 
troublesome and often infructuous enquiries on applications for creating eco- 
nomic holdings and on complaints that the rule of impartiality had been 
broken, would not apply in the case of voluntary consolidation, according to 
the Punjab scheme? — What I mean when I say that it would simplify our 
accounts if the Punjab scheme were carried out, is that our revenue accounts 
would be simpler than at present; instead of having 1,000 entries for a 
village, we should perhaps have less than 100 entries. 

11833. I understand you are satisfied that, under the Bill drafted by 
Mr. Keatinge, which Bill you comment on, on pages 265 and 266, that would 
not be the case, and the revenue establishment might be involved in what 
you call troublesome and infructuous enquiries? — Yes, that is my opinion 
of that Bill, that it would not have the desired effect, so far as Madras, 
is concerned ; or at least I am very doubtful whether it would. 

11834. I do not quite understand why it should involve the revenue estab- 
lishment in these troublesome enquiries? — So far as my recollection goes, 
according to the Bill, the question whether a holding was an economic hold- 
ing was left to be enquired into by the revenue officials ; I am speaking from 
memory, of course; it is some time since I saw that Bill. 

11835. The principle of inheritance by sub-division, I take it, must go on. 
Is that your view? — Yes ; it would be a very big question to try and alter the 
law of inheritance out here. 

Ilb36. But it is possible to minimise the harmful effects ^ of sub-division 
by taking all possible measures to see that such sub-division is effected with- 
out undue fragmentation; is that the position? — I am not quite sure that 
I caught your question correctly. 

11837. I was wondering whether you differentiate, in your own mind,, 
between sub-division and fragmentation? — Yes; I understand fragmentation 
would be the case of a man having his holding scattered all over the village 
in small lots. 

11838. In small lots? — Yes, instead of one compact lot. 

11839. Take any one unit. If you must have sub-division you may under 
the best conditions divide that unit into two parts, each a homogeneous 
whole. On the other hand it too often happens that that unit is divided 
into, let us say, four or eight allotments, although in fact it is only being 
sub-divided amongst two heirs?' — Yes, that is true. 

11840. May X ask you a question on your answer to our question 8, on 
Irrigation. You divide these schemes under the two headings, productive 
and unproductive. In the case of productive schemes, I take it that the 
charges for the water meet the interest and amortisation on the capital 
involved in making the scheme. Is that the position? — Yes, that is the idea. 

11841. Please turn to page 267. I want to get from you which, if anyy 
of the new projects, the Cauvery-Mettur Reservoir project, the Polavaram 
Island project, the Upper Bhavani project, and the Bellary West Canal 
project, come under the heading of productive?— The Cauvery-Mettur project 
is productive. All these schemes, as at present drawn up, are on a pro- 
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au'tm basis. The Upper Bhavani ami the Bellary West Oan&l projects have 
not % v*t hwi sanctioned; they are under investigation* 

1H42. I noticed that, and J see an experienced Settlement OfHier has 
wui i»Ui«>d on special duty, according to your note* to examine certain 
aspeits oi tin* scheme thoroughly ?~Ye* ; that is the Upper Bhavani project* 

1HIH. Who sent out the instructions which that officer has received r — 
They are mostly from myself to him* 

1HU, Would you put in a note on the points — It would be easier tor me 
*n put in a note, because T should have to discuss it in detail; 1 think it 
would save you time if 1 put in a note. 

11 S45. Broadly speaking, is your intention in making this examination to 
discover whether this Cauvery-Mettur and other schemes are sound financi- 
al! v? — Thai is part of the idea; as regards the Upper Bhavani project, there 
h also the miestkm how far we require special legislation, in the way of an 
irrigation lau* before it would be safe to embark on it; at present, we have 
practically no irrigation law in this Presidency 

1 1 ^46. You are considering the introduction of an irrigation law? — Jt 
has been under consideration for 30 or 40 years; it has certainly been under 
consideration all the time I have been in this Presidency, and l think it was 
under consideration for some time before, 

IH47. That is a very considerable period for contemplation even in this 
part oi the world ; is it not? — Yes, it is. The Irrigation Bill has actually 
been passed through the Council, but it has not yet received assent; the 
consideration oi certain amendments proposed by His Excellency the Gover- 
nor is to be taken up in the next session of the Council. 

Will that particular statute cover the ground that you have 
referred to? — As regards this scheme, I think it would be simpler to have a 
special short Act for this particular purpose. There would be less likelihood 
of opposition to it. 

US 19. What ij> the prime purpose of a special Act of that sort? — Princi- 
pal Iv to ghe Government power as regards the regulation of the distribution 
of the supply. 

1185G. Not the charges? — The charges would possibly come under it. The 
charge-* certainly come under the Irrigation Bill which is at present under 
consideration, but the particular object for which I suggested a special Act 
in the case of this scheme was to give Government full powers of regulation, 

11^51. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is it the regulation of the distribution of 
voter? — There is a considerable area under this project which is at present 
served by wells, and ue vould have to have some special rules in regard to 
tin* liability oi these people. 

I ] -02, Liability to pay money? — To pay water rate. If we had not such 
ink*-, the> a ould probably take up the position that they had not taken 
water, although obviously they had ; they are quite willing to take the water* 

II n 33. The main purpose of your Act is to safeguard the finance of the 
canal ? — Yes. 

11854. The Chairman: Are there one or more hydro-electric schemes asso- 
ciated with this group of four projects? — None so far as I am aware. I 
know very little about these hydro-electric schemes; I have nothing to do 
with them. There is a hydro-electric scheme under consideration at Pykara 
up in the Nilgiri hills, but there is none so far as I am aware connected with 
any of these. 

11855. Not with the Upper Bhavani project? — No. I should explain that 
the first twOg the Cauvery-Mettur reservoir and the Polavaram project, are 
under execution now. 

$1856* So that these are more than projects; they are accepted schemes? 
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11857. I see. As regard* the*e other two, if further investigation shows 
that they are financially sound, is there any difficulty in starting them? — 
No special difficulty that I am aware of. It is a question of sufficient staff 
and Hinds, 

11858. First as regards funds, is there any difficulty in borrowing funds 
for projects of that nature ?*■ — So far as the financial side is concerned rny 
duty is to report whether the project will be productive or not, what rates 
at is necessary to impose in order to make it productive and whether the 
ryots are likely to he willing to pay such i*ates. But in the matter of borrow* 
ing, 1 have nothing to do v ith that. 

11859. But as far as you know, provided your investigation shows that 
the schemes would he water-tight financially, there is nothing to prevent their 
being undertaken forthwith? — No. 

11860. !s the Can very reservoir scheme the only scheme that is at the 
present moment being developed? — That is the largest one that is under 
execution. 

11S61. Now a* regards the tni productive schemes, what is the primary 
purpose of an unproductive scheme? — To protect from famine. 

11862. Famine insurance? It Is insurance against famines? — Yes. 

11863. From the point of view of your own department what are the cir- 
cumstances which justify the launching or putting into execution of an un- 
productive schemer — From my point of view as Famine Commissioner, I am 
always in favour of that. It is all a quesiion of sufficient funds, whether 
Government can afford to pay the cost, if the return is not going to cover 
the interest charges. Naturally as Famine Commissioner I consider that the 
more of these we have, the less likelihood there is of famine. 

Ilh64. Now these schemes are called unproductive; but is the loss in fact 
the different e between what the scheme returns in revenue and the charges? 
Is there no element of insurance coming in by which the Presidency is 
spared important expenditure in other directions? — There is; but it is very 
difficult to estimate that in definite figures. There is undoubtedly that 
element. 

11865. Can you give us any idea of how substantial a consideration that 
is in your own mind ? — It depends upon the particular district and the amount 
of liability incurred by the Government by taking up the particular work. 
I do not think I can generalise on that point, 

11866. I see you make one constructive suggestion. Half-way down page 
263 you suggest or the Board of Revenue suggests that the c services of Major 
Pogson, the Water Diviner employed by the Bombay Government, might be 
ut i li*ed to locate sites for the sinking of wells in these famine affected dis- 
tricts.’ Has the Presidency any local ta!ent*in that direction? — I am not 
aware that there is such local talent. I believe the Bombay Government 
have employed Major Pogson for one or two years, so I presume that they 
were getting some value for their money. 

11867. What do you regard as the most typical dry cultivation tract in 
this Presidency? — Any dry cultivation without wells? 

11868. Without wells? — Typical of what? 

11869. Dry cultivation. I was going to ask you, perhaps the next ques- 
tion might help you, whether you had any experience of these dry cultivation 
areas which would enable you to give us any information as to the compara- 
tive use which cultivators of such areas make of Government loans as com- 
pared with the use made of the same by cultivators of irrigated or well-irri- 
gated areas. Are you familiar with any dry cultivation area? — I was itx the 
earlier years of my service familiar with parts of the Anantapur district 
which is mostly a dry district. * 

11870. So that on the point upon which I am interested you cannot give 
us any information? — I am not sure I have caught the point properly* was 
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* nu |* «f it v» c h> ** it 1 1 ftutk** mI OmornnttUit loan** in dry area* and 
'* * *:r»i»4 >rtMH * 

* * ^** * ^ * * th*i 1* muk« t,*r n* *r« uh%* *n the {*ov* rnnmnt (nans in dry 

«•* '** *« * *1’ ir trff H ** k*h* -'*’d d«»*piumi«: wclh than they do in the 
u * * * *n»?« « Wr» fin »»tppW i*t water »*> |*rn< 1 1 * a* U% assured, 

* »’ \*i am v |rn»tM«*t ? *s,du> in n tir% trait \i Inch would justify 

* n »•• • VUiai tie n »t n i dr\ tra« t like Auanlnpur wants into 

1 *♦ * > # ? in * v at* t whir* he dig- h *s well That i** the out standing 

< # * t r hwi 

H**.* » i»n v* >t ,ui t * mu n»n * i ion about Statistics l would like to ask 
% *he'k»* m*h think tl it the stations u\ intcr-prin »m*ial rail-borne trade 

* * I ** t * f» niiWil tan hi m print'd upon in ant way? They w ere tlis- 

* » 1 1 tlm k oh ait P*ih! Do vmii know the statistiis to which I refer? 

I M *n k 1 do, hut l h.*d o i\ little to do with any of these in tor-provincial 

1^**1 H \ i v*>* o»r In ud »t a sngge-t ton to remit revenue on land used 

* * * 4 * ’* 'ini »n In ^r«*n I nidi r t tops with a \ iew to encouraging the growth 

* 1 * i r*>j * m d s u |r W 104 tin ( at tie in the Presidency ?— We are giving 

i ** to tlnii at pr« sent in the matter of water charges for growing 

* ‘ ’» r * »?*♦ «n l gn »m ta i* ui « crops. It water is available w*e allow them to 
Iom ->i w thorn ♦ hargi 

1 1'*"* sy U, ra i /.mm i In regard to your irrigation we had some 
ndoiu to show that there is not verv much contact between the Irrigation 
a i ’Hi* Vgmnhnral I** punim-nt**. Do you think that that is the case? — 
D * mat mean the Pnhiu Winks Department, lor there is a branch of the 
D* „* **ion IVpai um nt on the revemie side and I have got to do with the 
t* * sole* 

1 Wn, You f olie*t the m until* and tlu Public Works Department ar© to 
give tlu ttattr* That is the position, roughly* 

l\<7 f t ike it this complaint, m I understood it. referred to the distri- 
hi'o i*J wai*r* -Yes, in the larger systems for which the Public Works 
D< * an- responsible ; a good many smaller systems are under the 

It* *' »« Ih partuuMit, the District Officers. 

r*> A* d wh i i- tin -up* riur ofiucr in charge of the Public Works Trri- 
uat ? f Tin Hi ad oMlu* department is the Chief Engineer. 

1K< U hat M«u her or Mnii-ter is in charge of Irrigation? — The Daw 
Mu * * i Mi t\ P. U«uiusw.iim A\ var, i- in < barge of Irrigation. 

fft is a Metnhot nt C’mnu il‘- — Yc^. 

* 1 **^1 And A^ru ulturc in who>«* portluho? — That is under a Minister, 

** * I S «* i .»m Pillai, tf 

A tiun wax made m other parts that Irrigation and Agricul- 

.y, d t 1«, ni nr tlu Mini niipt rnu control. That, 1 suppose, is not pos- 
i> h Ti.*iwn ned ami the other Reserved? — That is the difficulty 
I 

1 » * * Van hav < r* served nmr irrigation? — Yes. 
ll*M A | art trom u«*ccpting thin suggestion that they should both be 
under the same head, is there any other method by which greater co-opera- 
1 1 nil <mi he maintained between the officers of the on© department and the 
<#ffi<4»rx nt the other department ? — Cntil a few years ago agriculture was 
tttitler the Board of Revenue and under the Settlement Commissioner ; that 
fumihiv aforded a greater amount of co-operation, or rather co-ordination, 
than there* in at present. On the other hand, of course, it is probably un- 
dttfctrahle to revert to that arrangement ; at least there will probably be seri- 
ous objection. 

1!#H8, Has this lack of co-operation been brought to the notice of the Gov- 
ernment at allf—The point was not raised by me so far as % know, or by the 
Hoard of Revenue* 
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11886. Has it been brought before the Board of Revenue?— Not to my 
knowledge. I am not a* are that it has been, 

11887. Question* in which there has been any friction between the irriga- 
tion officers and the agricultural officers have not come to the notice of the 
Board ot Revenue?—-! tan only recollect one case where there was a question 
of supplying irrigation to some experimental plots in a district when the 
supply was very low, some two years ago after the floods in Tanjore. The 
question was as to whether these experimental plots or the needs of the ryots 
should hare the first preference. 

1188S. To whom did sou give the preference ? — The ryots. 

11889. A smaller issue rather than the greater ?— Well, it was the only way 
of saving the ryot's crops and the experiments could be carried on m the 
following year, I suppose. 

11890. If there was friction between these departments would they come 
to the Board ot Revenue to settle it? — Yes. 

11891. You do not think there has been any serious trouble betwee?i the 
two? — I do not think so. 

1 1892, You mentioned just now that you thought instruction in the art of 
thrift is the greatest need of the hour?— I am not sure I put it that way. 
What 1 meant to suggest was that it was very essential for the ryot to imbibe 
the spirit of thrift, J am not sure how he will get the instruction, or to what 
extent he will imbibe it. 

11893. I thought there should be some manner of leading to the result and 
that that should he achieved through the co-operative movement? — I think 
the co-operative movement is the most likely way to bring it about. 

11894. You consider that amongst the rjots in this Presidency there is 
real ambition and desire to work. Do they wish to improve their standard 
of life? — It is rather difficult to give a general answer to that question. 
I mean some of them do and some of them do not. 

11895. Do you sec a general desire for improvement? — -Yes, but a consider- 
able number of them in my experience are quite satisfied with things as they 
are. 

11896. You have a larger emigration from this Province than any other 
Province I believe? — It is considerable ; I could not say how far in compares 
with other Provinces, but there is a considerable amount of emigration from 
this Presidency. 

Ils97. Those men who emigrate do so to improve their position in life?— 
In many districts they emigrate in the slack season. In Ganjam they do it 
at the end ot the harvest ; they cross to Burma for work there. There is a 
regular return at the beginning of the cultivation season. 

11898. 3U that on a sufficiently large scale to be of material assistance to 
the economic condition of the ryot? — In that district it is. 

11899. Is that one district? Which district? — Ganjam. 

11900. Is that a dry district or a wet district? — Partly dry, there are some 
irrigation works there ; it is about half and half, wet and dry. 

11901. Your dry district* are Bellary and Anantapur These are typical 
dry districts. 

11908. Is there much seasonal emigration from these dry districts? — Not 
on a very large scale. There is a certain amount to surrounding wet areas 
for harvesting, chiefly to British areas. 

11903. Do they go to the wet area? — Sometimes. 4 

11904, Do they go to Hyderabad and Bombay districts? — I am nofe aware 
of any large emigration there. But I know they go to some of the eurrpund- 
ing districts. 
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11*12 A* dt*t io.mi dn d ttimt old uorks \\ hit h existed w - — 1 could not tell 
*u »1 *t M\ ii!»pi* v*»«n is they arc mostly works which have been con- 
** *1 4 *o hmomin ut Hu I* at#* sonu* exc* ptioiis like the Tanjore Grand 
% t* ninth h.is unit down tiout about 4iK* yutrs ago, 

U >U \o*i «mi,d not gm* an\ figures & Could you hnd out and let us 
\ i * I*** li inn s * ^ * * I v til tiv ami find out all the works constructed by 

* * ion *it as *hst m^iHsh# tl tiom tho-c that h*ne tome clown,* 

I i Ml i .1 ft t of * * 1 1 1 he average area ot land under the various works, I 
think \mt hate gnen nt the total P— I do not think it distinguishes works 
j ‘•urn 'id hs <»n\i rmneut from the older works, 
i 1 d* Si Hi m fawn hu: I understand from your note that irrigation 
tnja <t* li* 1 iUh of a# res and you have certain surveys “being oarr^d on 
i -h ?* n to i i* n r-nm the tiumher ot wells. I cannot understand from 
n i i* a! *t oiiiiliN ui hi\n arrived at from this. Has any conclusion 
m « i ainn 1 ut # - U that a surtv\ ot underground water? 

1 foil . \ ^ pr« « is H ' I hat u.m done h> the Director of Industries in 
th* Ik p.iUitM ut m IhiiU'tiifts I June no personal knowledge of it except 
horn u hat I hat#* m»u Horn the Gmernimnt Order on the subject. I think 
•fa *<*!«« hiMim was that it was too expeimne. 

1K*17. T#h» evptnsn* to do what v — To continue the survey. 

1 i**J ^ Ila^ the -uruy been completed in certain districts? What I want 
e kia v ^ about tin praf ticttl application? — I do not know anything about 
^ l* 4 as all done by the Ih pnrtment of Industries. 

U <1 < Would they not report to the Board of “Revenue ? — They report to 
the (tuvitnim ut m the Development Department. 

ilpo(b Then, whose business will it be to see that some final decision is 
mad# &%» to whether uotis can be increased and to pass orders on this survey? 
~I have got the order of Government here. What Government said was they 
propoeo to publish results of the underground survey in the form of maps 
showing contours of subsoil water. These maps will prove of some assistance 
to tract* to which subterranean water has been found. That is the whole 
acton that has bean taken. 
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No, it is not the business t>i the Board of Revenue, to go ahead with digging 
welh ior the r\ ots. " ,S9 

11922, I am asking ior information; I am not imputing anv responsibility 
or blame. You h me irrigation under you, have you not?— Yes. 

11923. Irrigation trrnn canals' — I have got it from the revenue point of 
view, not from ihe professional or irrigation point of view, 

11924. As regards suggestions for improvements, do they come from vou 
or any other authority.-' - They might ; suggestions for work would come from 
ryots and Collectors of districts. 

11925. And suggestions in regard to improvement of wells? Where do 
they come from?— I certainly should make them to Government if I had any. 

11926. They would he within your province? — Yes. 

11927. The sun ey which has been made and which may lead to such a 
policy, that survey is not reported to you?— A copy of the order was com- 
municated to me, Bui the survey was made under the control of the Director 
of Industries and reported direct to Government. 

11928. Then to carry on in that connection you, the Board of Revenue, 
had suggested that the Water Diviner employed by the Bombay Government 
should be borrowed from them ? — He wrote offering his services ; but I under- 
stand that he is still employed by the Government of Bombay. 

11929. Have the Government of Madras ever employed a Water Diviner? — 
Not to my knowledge. 

11930. Was there a Water Diviner here 40 jears ago? — That was before my 
time. 

11931. The results ot his work are not well known in this Presidency? — I 
am not aware of them. 

11932. Sir Ganga Hum: One-third of area is permanently settled? — Yes, 
approximately. 

11933. If Government convert any dry areas into wet areas, will the terms 
of permanent settlement preclude you from charging any water advantage 
rate? — If Government supply water to dry lands, in a permanently settled 
estate they are entitled to charge water rate. 

11934. Not water rate; I mean water advantages in terms of revenue. 
Water rate of course they will have to pay for the use of the water; but would 
the terms ot permanent settlement preclude them from charging any in- 
creased water rate owing to the advantages of water? — In this Presidency! 
we combine in what we call our water rate what you call water rate and 
water advantage rate; we have got a consolidated rate. 

11935. There are two kinds of rates, water rate and land revenue for the 
use of the land. At a resettlement you raise the rates according to the con- 
dition of the land. In those tracts where the settlement is not permanent, 
of course you would enhance the revenue; would you not? — Ikaetly. 

11936. Supposing those tracts were dry tracts at the time of a previous 
settlement, and you convert them into wet tracts, are you entitled to enhance 
the land revenue at a resettlement? — Yes, in ryotwari tracts. 

11937. Would the terms of the permanent settlement preclude your doing 
that? — Yes, in permanently settled estates. 

11938. Sit Henry Lawrence: You make no provision to take such a rate 
in your new Irrigation Bill apart from water rate? — No; we do not. We 
combine the two rates they have in the Punjab. The only charge besides the 
land assessment that we levy Is the water rate. 

11989. Sir Ganga Bum: May I make my question still clearer? Where 
land is not permanently settled, naturally when the canal conies m, you would 
enhance the land revenue, would you not? — Not necessarily, 

Mr. N. MacmichaeL - ^ 
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f* not vowr m ttU tm nt |n riodic al?— -Yes, who in 30 years*. 

il ML Astir *10 war*. naturally yon raise the rates taking into coiisidera- 
*1* Mnnhtum *u the land. The t ouditinn ot the lam! improves cuing to 
fhf * ** d «munjt in* Would the terms ot permanent settlement preelude 
Vtf ir a *s mh .image on hi half ot Government? — Yon mean in ryot- 

* an * \ a ?h * 

H Ml*. Xo . ns %vmu a huh are permanently settled? — We could not touch 
* hat mi* 1 4 t !l tin t * -r *\h , that i*>. the permanent assessment the samindar 
pats; a n\ m< re.ne tumid June to take the term ot water rate. 

1 1**1 L That in to say the acreage rate in permanently settled places will 
l«* u*om than in p* all> settled areas? — Not necessarily. 

ILMi. You are doing; it, I know. 1 have got figures to show that. While 

* n ar*« t barging Hs. 3 per acre in ordinary land ton are charging more in 
-mn mdau areas?— It is quin* the other way round. In the Eistna and 
Goilatan deltas is y.atnmduri tracts we charge R*». 5, and in Government ryot- 
mn \ tr.nts we charge up to Rs. -Tor Rs. 9. 

11**13. Sn II * n nr fsnnti mv You know that in Bombay where water has 
b**en brought into a dry tnu t, the price of land has gone up sometimes ten- 
lohl and twenty-fold. It is proposed there to have some legislation to enable 
the gem raf tax- pa, ter to get hack some of the unearned increment. Have you 
anv proposal of that kind in your new Irrigation Bill? — There is a proposal 
m the Bill to increase the late when we have got the consent of the holders 
of two-thirds ot the tract within tiie benefited area to the increased rates. 

1191th Increased water rate or land revenue rate? — Water rate. 

119 IT, You levy no rate on account of the improvement in the value of the 
land per jure which occurs when water is given? — We do not levy any special 
rate; ne consolidate it in the water rate; when fixing the water rate we take 
info consideration partly the additional value. 

1VU**, Nothing is taken from the people whose land is being improved by 
rw-*m of water being brought there, apart from the people who actually take 
tin water - — Well, it is the people who take the water who get .the unearned 
im ram nt. 

lit* 19. This L the question. Either you attach the rate to the actual use 
of water, or you attach the rate to the land; in the latter case the rate will 
lw> paid whether the opportunity is taken advantage of or not? — So far as 
we are concerned, we always attach it to the use of the water. 

11 910. Sir t*an*jn Bnm: I suppose your acreage rate is a fluctuating rate 
hum- tired on the area actually matured? — What do you mean by actually 
mat nr* d? 

11911, On the crop actually mattered? — We levy a charge on the area 
i uh iv.itecL 

111*12, It comes to the same thing; you do not levy if cultivation does not 
mature^' — Sometimes we do, 

21933. In that case, do you control the quantity of water that a zamindar 
take**; that is to say, do you specify that for a gross area of say 1,000 acres- 
he jmi*t take only so much water, or do you give him the opportunity of using 
ns much water as he likes? — I think the Chief Engineer for Irrigation will be 
in a better position to answer that. I do not think as a matter of fact we do 
control them at all. 

11954. You say the hydro-electric scheme has not yet been thought of ?— I 
eait! there is one under consideration* 

11955. Which one?— The Pykara one. 

11955. How much power is it expected to develop ; do yon kner#? — T have 
no details. 

11957. The Irrigation CJonjanission made certain r^diMlngnaations for the 
improvement of imgation; do you know that?— Yog. 
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11938. Hare they been carried out? — Some of them. 

All of them have not Wen carried out. Could you get a statement pre- * 
pared showing which have been carried out and which not? 

The Chairman : It v ill be better to ask the irrigation officer. 

11959. Sir Ganga Ram: On the first page of ^our note you give figures of 
loans advanced tor the last ten years; how much of that has still to be 
recovered and hou much has been recovered? — I coulcl not tell tou off-hand. 

I can get jou the figures. 

11960. Supposing you convert dry land into wet land, can you tell us ap- 
proximately how much enhancement you would get per acre? — It depends 
very much on the land and the irrigation. 

11961. My object is to find out where by converting dry land into wet land, 
you could get sufficient land revenue which, plus the water rate, will make a 
scheme productive and not merely protective? — Well, in the Mettur scheme, 
which has just been started, we are proposing a water rate of Rs. 15 an acre 
for the first crop, paddy crop. 

11962. Rs. 15 an acre?— Rs. 15 per acre for the first crop and Rs. 10 for 
the second crop. 

11963. Have the people agreed? — We expect them to pay these rates. 

11964. Is that enhancement for land revenue and water rate, or only for 
water rate? — That is the water rate. 

11965. When the resettlement comes, will you enhance the land revenueV 
— The land revenue on ryotwari areas is liable to enhancement. 

11966. Could you not give me any rough idea as to the amount by which 
you enhance the rate at the resettlement, owing to the conversion of dry 
into wet land? — You wish to know how much it comes to actually in rupees? 

11967. Yes? — Something from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3; it may vary from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3, and it may probably go up to Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 . 

11968. I mean enhancement of land revenue? — The difference between the 
assessment when the land is dry and the assessment when the land is wet. 

11969. Sir Henry Laxvrence: Is that in addition to the water rate? — No. 
That is the amount by which in some cases the consolidated assessment will 
be increased; that is the difference between the assessment of dry land and 
the assessment of wet land. 

11970. Would the ryot have to pay Rs. 5 as water rate and Rs. 10 as land 
revenue? — No. 

11971. Sir Ganga Ram: That is what I wanted to know. The land revenue 
rate would not be more? — Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 on dry land, 

11972. Apart from the water rate the land revenue would go up by Rs. 2 
or Rs. 2-8-0 per acre at a resettlement? — At a resettlement the maximum 
increase we can put under land revenue is three annas per rupee. 

11973. That is the ordinary enhancement; not when it is converted from 
dry to wet ? — We would not raise the consolidated assessment more than three 
annas in the rupee. 

11974. Sir Henry Lawrence: What would be the average dry crop assess- 
ment of land to which the water rate would be added? — ‘You mean the fifteen 
rupees ? 

11975. Yes? — Probably between Re. 1 and Rs. 2. 

11976. So that it might go up from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 1-14-0? — Yes, at a re- 
settlement. 

11977. Sir Ganga Ram: Only 5 or 6 annas? — Three annas in the rupee is 
our maximum. 

1,1978. And your average settlement rate is Rs. 1-10-0? — It varies, 

„ That is, it may amount to Rs. 2 ? — Yes. 
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if l«nd i* converted from dry to wet you will get at least Rs. 5 in 
%\ater rate and 5 or 0 annas in land revenue. With this you can make many 
schemes productive instead of protective? — I hope so. 

13 MM. Sir Thomas Middleton: Do the ryots’ forests come under the Board 
us Revenue? — Yes, the Forest Panchayats are under the Board of Revenue. 

lliNih Can you give us any indication as to the rate of progress in the 
last few years? — That is not under my charge ; it is under the charge of the 
liand Revenue Commissioner* I am in charge of Settlement. 

HMSJi But we could obtain the figures showing the rate of progress? — 
Certainly. 

With reference to your note on Statistics, could you indicate 
whether the statistics that we get from the Madras Presidency are equally 
reliable from the zamindari and the ryotwari tracts? — They are much more 
reliable from the ryotwari tracts. 

119 Q 5. In discussing thrift, T think T heard you use the term a reviving 
the spirit of thrift." What F wanted to ask you was whether there was any 
suggestion that the population was growing less thrifty? — T did not intend 
to use those words, if I did use them. 

You know it is a very common suggestion in all parts of the world 
now that the population is growing less thrifty; T wondered whether it had 
reached Madras? — That was not at the back of my mind. 

31U37. Can you discover any relation between the thrift of the population 
of areas under dry cultivation and that of the population of areas under wet 
cultivation, that is to say, are the populations of the irrigated tract usually 
more thrifty or less thrifty than those in the dry tracts? 3t has not been 
noted ? — I have not noticed it myself. 

There is no suggestion that in those famine tracts which you men- 
tion the population is less thrifty than in the regularly settled rice-growing 
tracts? — No. 

119*9. With reference to the effects of improvements of agriculture upon 
your revenue, you have explained to us that, so far as land revenue is con- 
cerned, it can only become effective, at the new settlement, and then is subject 
to certain rules. But is it not the case that the prosperity of the agricultural 
population must have a very large effect on your revenue under Excise and 
your revenue under Stamp duties? — Undoubtedly, yes. 

11990. These two of course fluctuate with the prosperity or adversity of the 
population, generally? — Yes, I agree. 

31995. So that, quite a short period after a notable agricultural improve- 
mem has been made, the tax-payer may derive considerable advantage through 
the Excise or through the Stamp duty, without having to wait for his 30 
years’ resettlement? — The converse is certainly the case; in a bad season 
Excise receipts generally drop. 

11992. You have told us that the ryot is a willing borrower; can you de- 
scribe the Government as a willing lender, or as a willing lender when there is 
need ? — X think so. 

11993. Which? — A willing lender when there is need. 

11994. That is indicated by your figures; there has been a rapid increase.* 
I was going to ask you, what actually was the process by which these figures 
doubled in the two years of famine? Was there an announcement by the Gov- 
ernment that loans would be much more freely available, or did there oome in 
from the districts an insistent demand for taccavi ? — The Collectors represent- 
ed that they had a large number of applications and required more money to 
deal with them. 

11090. It was the insistence of the borrower that was the reason for the 
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... ,.,l, , You ili* not make it known to the averaes* cultx- 
11096. rr0 { f \]'"’n „'„ia )«' .i* .nlnl'l*- — Yes ; w* do. 
vat or that sue i , n . in times of scarcity. undoubtedly; all the 

11997. In m „h, n known, 

district o ‘J 1 "' f ,.t>: A. tin. amount of iiionev tor tnctn ri advantes 

llfiOP. Sir ’ \ lt "« nurse definite rule- ‘under which 

is strictly hunt oil. >«» «•' , t , l%tvnt doe- the officer who actually antlmri.se 
advances arc grunted. . . r \ rciulurly n-e hi- per-mwl knowledge 

the advances, the , nnntniting hetween one advance and another «' 
the circumstances in d ‘'‘ rm jt a n , u , s timi „f U u ,,er-ou»l kn.Hiledue of™* 
largely a question of >■« -If there is unmej. and .1 the CoUe - or 

Collector that th A « f entity that x\w horrmwr offers is 

has a sufficient * hfnn w hen it is asked for, provided it - tomul that 

cient, he, would f£«'* t[ f ^ n.r which the borrower - ; i>- he " , 'l""' • 

the loan is nw* * iuhnmos would ho wit* n 111 onl^r nt M \ 

11999. That >"«»£•» „V rs vUio can produce sufficient purity- Ye-, 
cation to reputable ho ^ iu thl . wmunlari tra. t* £ 

12000. Are //«<■.«* !;*'«' 11 stt!n V extent ; we do grant th.m to 

iu the ryotwarx trw * • • M a noy right in their land, 

zamindari tenant- . ... t d)Vir t„emh other, and one was 

12001. Hut it therewere wou , d iil0 t idled or. in prnune. 

a zamindan and the o %J }j, lKP bet ore he accepted an.' application- 

our to satisfy tin r>ot discrimination Ihete i- nn dnuru 

the ssamindan village r »■*»'« r 

tion, according to trom the condition of the borrower, not fn,m 

12«h2. ' the f < Vi!,! bouter '-U is »H * matter of the security. 

^lalo Tnr U*ltr. >>»np; have you been in thi- Preside n. y - 4S 
12004". You have served a- a district officer ?~Yes, tnr the greater I** 

12005. in models of thrift, d*> >«« think they 

12006. Even tf tho-e i“" '* fc . wMoh t h ey could -av«? <»»'cn the «'» J 
would have a large anrp think thev possess the power to put b> *! j 
save on their stde, do >« « o( th ’ ri(t heewme a 

against bad yoars^-1 Un«« « baHy u ‘ followed by various other 
commoner among thtm t<) SAVe money in goo«i ywrni tht*y t . 

merits which would [ et t ^ aw j their iamilww would not U ns Ur*:» . » 

ably not marry so early followed by other titi|«r»*vuti<ont* m thi*** 

are; that in good years for the had .'ear-. 
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apply to the i mwW ’tm* got enough mr\Am out of * fetch he 
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" tan ; lan * *>f com tort of the ordinary rim of cultivators? 
a vitij; hi people with holdings who have subsidiary occupations? 

ltl . } x woa H depend on how far thev depended on cultivation and 

on hMU u\\ thc> depended on a subsidiary occupation ; would it not? 

t. OI y oar ^'' would mean that the variation would be less, if they 

had murr land?— -\es, I think so. 

must come a point which determines this question, whether 
ni +n t, 'f tor V an support a family out of the proceeds of a given area, taking 
v v r clro 'JMvtaM*es, fertility, irrigation, rainfall, etc., into considera- 
I V* * . «V- U "i ant *? know if there was a wide variation in the.standard of com- 
lort m this class of people from one district to another? 

12U14. Yes? — I do not know. 


1*. lo. understand that the Cauvery-Mettur project is going to improve 
and secure the water-supply of the existing irrigated area of about a million 
acres. Here you have got the consolidated wet assessment, have you not? — 


1S t0 bring under cultivation an additional area amounting 

to — W acres of second crop. Can you tell me whether you are going to 
mm* a consolidated wet assessment on this additional area as well? — No, we 
propose to charge water rates; we do not propose to consolidate the water 
rate with the dry assessment. 

12017. 'What relation is there going to be between the charge on the pre- 
sent area and on the consolidated area? Are you going to equalise, or level 
up. We cannot do anything with the existing area; it already has this con- 
solidated wet rate which is not liable to alteration for the next 30 years, until 
the next resettlement. 

mm. You say that the actual field to field distribution of water is in the 
han<^ nt the cultivators themselves. Is that the practice?— Yes. 

12m] 9. You say later on, as a reason against the introduction of the system 
oi attribution of water on a volumetric basis, that it would be impossible to 
measure the quantity flowing into each field. If the field to field distribution 
is in The hands of the people themselves, you are in a much better position to 
introduce the volumetric system in your Presidency? — If they would agree to 
it i you would have to get agreement "between themselves, that they were willing 
to ho served by any particular meter. 

I2H20. Hut at present, all you do is to deliver a certain quantity of water, 
and you leave the actual field to field distribution to the people themselves; 
they manage it amongst themselves? — Yes. 

12H21. If you had this volumetric system, a module or some other kind of 
measuring device, your part of the business would he very small; the rest of 
the distribution, being in the hands of the people themselves, would be very 
HT\vr~*iou would not then be charging the individuals by the meter reading; 
you distribute the meter reading amongst the individuals according to their 
a< reage, which is not the volumetric system. 

12022. A re those panchayats, the Irrigation Panchayats which yoxi have 
introduced in the Presidency, proving successful? — Several of them have been 
quite successful so far. Only they have not been working long. It is pre- 
mature. I think, to express any definite opinion as to their ultimate success. 
Several of them have been doing good work. 

12023. Is not the introduction of volumetric system hampered by the subtle- 
ties evolved by the Board of Revenue in Madras? — I am not aware what 
subtleties the question refers to. 

12024. You had in your Presidency from 1880 to 1906 different systems of 
Water rate, a differential system, a fixed rate system, and a consolidated sys- 
t*m. At one time or other the Board of Revenue recommended these and two 
^ three vaars Ikterr thAtf /vl*r /vr»* nar+imlar atna+om * I 
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was wondering whether these subtleties were not evolved by the Board of 
Revenue themselves? — I do not know who is responsible. 

12025. Deirati Bahadur Bagharayya: There is a certain amount of vague- 
ness on the question of the liability of the land revenue being enhanced on 
water being brought to dry land. Do non the Settlement Rules at present 
state that during the currency of a settlement if water is made accessible to 
dry land and the land be converted to wet, the land could be reclassified as wet 
and the wet classification applied to it, in which case the revenue due to the 
land as such would be greater than the revenue due to the land as dry, apart 
from the revenue due to water ? — It might he greater or it might be less. 

12026. Generally it would be greater, I take it, because you would not take 
the water to very poor lands, dry land. I am referring to the consolidated 
wet assessment method? — I should think it would generally be greater. It 
might be the one or it might be the other. 

12027. And that enhancement could be effected even during the currency 
of a settlement or at the next settlement if an area of dry land is converted 
into wet by a new irrigation project? — The exact rate that would be charge- 
able is fixed by a provision in the settlement notification for the district, and 
of course at the next resettlement it would be liable to an enhancement. 

12028. At the next resettlement? Even during the currency of a settle* 
ment if a land gets new irrigation then it could be re-classified and the assess- 
ment enhanced immediately; and at the time of the next resettlement the 
assessment could be enhanced more than 18f per cent which is the maximum 
prescribed for land in regard to which no improvement had been effected or in 
regard to which no re-classification of soil takes place? — I am not sure I have 
caught the point. 

12029. If a re-classification of soil takes place on resettlement, this limit 
of 181 per cent enhancement does not apply? — No. But re-classifications are 
unusual. 

12030. They are unusual, true. But if an area is brought under an irriga- 
tion project you will eertainly re-classify if it is considered that the quality 
of the soil as wet land would be different from its quality or classification as 
dry land? — It might be necessary, yes. 

12031. If lands which are now on the margin of cultivation or lands which 
are now non-classified and which are not therefore held on patiah, could as a 
result of agricultural research be successfully cultivated, there would be a very 
considerable accession to the revenue of the Government, is that not so ? — Yes. 

12032. We have extensive areas of such land in this Presidency? — Roughly 
6 million acres, I believe. 12£ million acres of which perhaps half would be 
capable of being cultivated. 12| million acres is the cultivable waste accord- 
ing to our accounts. 

12033. Sir Henry Lawrence: What are the 6 million acres you refer to? — - 
Waste, cultivable land. 

12034. In the whole Presidency? — Yes. 

12035. What is the distinction between these 6 millions and the 12£ mil- 
lions? — A lot of it is uneultivable. 

12036. Dei van Bahadur Baghavayya: According to accounts there are 121- 
million acres of land which are cultivable but not held on pattak , that is, which 
are not held by ryots on pattah* May I take it that at least half of that area 
could be cultivated if, as a result of agricultural research, better methods of 
cultivation are discovered? — Yes, that is so. 

12037. Professor Gangwlee: In your final report the cultivable waste in this* 
Presidency is stated to be over 12 million acres. How is it you say it is 6 
millions ? — I do not suppose more than 6 millions of it can be used. It is Un- 
doubtedly beyond the margin of cultivation. 

12038. The Chairman: Economically unculturable under the present comdi- 
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ItM***, !*f t* >> n) ft ui*wh * : There are no data to go on? — It is my opinion* 

12** it* fh \ a/* Bibathtr Buy ha vayya: One question in regard to the eon- 
< 0^1011 ntimil t<» In the Chairman, that is freedom from assessment in the 
t*w >i land* in the rjot's holdings which may he set apart for grassing* We 
n v »'\* it pt fji in »sm *Mnent% from water rate, all fodder mops and green 
r, <nm« nn|» N You do not* T believe, anticipate much difficulty? 1 lake it 
that >mi hate no great objection to such areas set apart for pasture being 
4\iMUp?od trrnn «SM«%mnent ?- -I have not considered that question, 1 should 
like to romider it before giving an opinion. There might he practical difficul- 
his about it* 

12U11. May 1 suggest that there is one difficulty. One reason against 
giving that eoncesMon fa the risk of the concession being abused and large 
areas of poor lands being reserved for pasture by ryots who do not own a 
sufficient number of entile but who would like landless people with cattle to 
graat* on tho*e land*? — Yes* 

12042. There is that risk t —Yes. 

120 Id. And you also probably foresee the risk of a substantial diminution 
in the land revenue from dry lands? — Yes* that is right, 

12UI4. Now in regard to loans under these two Acts, the Agriculturists 1 
Loans Act and the Land improvements Loans Act, do you agree tvith me from 
your experience that the extent to which these Acts are availed of by the ryots 
is limited mainly by the amount ot money that Government make" available, 
ami that if Government could give more money the ryots would be willing to 
utilise nil that money? Ts it your experience that Collectors are unable to 
advance to the lull the allotments made by the Board under instruction from 
the Government? — I do not think there has been any difficulty in disposing of 
their whole allotments. 

12045. I also believe it is your experience that if you want to push loans in 
any particular area and appoint a special officer you get the work done in a 
remarkably short time? — Yes. Of course it is done much more quickly. 

120 Id. And it has not been the experience of Government that any substan- 
tial portion of these loans advanced are irrecoverable? — Tt has not been my 
experience during the time I have been in charge of the work. 

12017, Almost the whole of such advances are recoverable? — That has been 
my experience. 

120 IS, To a question put by the Chairman about the total indebtedness of 
the ryot population, your answer was that there were no statistics. We have 
no statistics which show the entire indebtedness of the ryot population; but is 
it not within your knowledge that .special economic enquiries conducted in 
typical villages by our Settlement Officers during the last two or three re- 
settlement* have disclosed that about 75 per cent oi the ryot population is in 
debt r — 1 think that is correct, in these villages. 

Sir Tlnuy Lawrence: Disclose the percentage which is indebted? 

7>nrttu Bahadur Hugh a vayya: And the extent also. 

The t'hairman; And the extent to which the debt is secured and unsecured? 

iHiran Bahadur Bagha vayya : The debt is mostly secured. 

12040. Sir Henry Lawrence: Could you produce any figures to show the 
extent oi the indebtedness and the extent to which it is secured? If these 
enquiries have been made, can you let us have the results? — Yes. 

12050. The Chairman: Perhaps you might put in a statement? — Yes. 

12051. Dewan Bahadur Bagkavayya: With regard to secured debts, have 
we not figures in the Registration Department which give us the total ahnual 
indebtedness of the people? It may not mean that the total 75 per cent is 
agricultural population ; but we have figures, have we not, showing the total 
extent to which people in the Presidency borrow on mortgages and the total 
extent to which they sell lands? — From the Registration documents, yes. 
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12052. And the value of the property which is held, the sale value of the 
property and also the amount which is raised by mortgaging the property P — 

Yes ; but there are possibly transactions which are not registered. 

12053. They are not valid according to the Civil Law, is not that so? — I am 
not a great authority on that particular point. 

12054. Am I right in assuming that from what you said some time back you 
would like agriculture to be brought under the Board of Revenue as it was 
some time ago? — No. T merely meant to express a pious regret that it had 
been taken away. 

12055. You do not go so far as to say that the department should be brought 
back" under the control of the Board of Revenue? — No, I should not, I have 
not gone into that question seriously. 

12056. What do you think is the amount of touch that exists between the 
Revenue* staff of the district and the staff of the Agricultural Department 
working in that district? — It is some years since I was a Collector and I am 
not in a position lo say . 

12057. Well, I will not pursue that. In regard to this question of the sur- 
vey of subterranean sources of water you are aware that the district of Bellary 
is the driest district in the Presidency with the smallest number of wells 
correspondingly or proportionately? — I think Anantapur is slightly drier, 
There is not much difference between the two. 

12058. The number of wells in Anantapur is much larger? — Yes. 

12059. Bellary is as much a dry district as Anantapur? — Yes. 

12060. You would agree to a survey being made at least in the districts 
of Bellary Anantapur, Kurnool, Cuddapah and Ganjam. T do not know 
about the ’ physical condition of the Ganjam soil. If in Ganjam also it is 
difficult to find water then in all these districts you would advocate a, 
survey to be made? — I am not sure I would advocate the survey to he made 
on the lines already made which do not seem to be very practical. I think 
the matter should be examined as to whether we could get some more 
definite information about our underground supply of water ; on what lines 
1 am not in a position to suggest. ^ 

12061. The Baja of Parlakimedi : In ryotwari areas when a dry field is 
converted from its manawari conditions, that is entirely dependent^ on the 
rains to wet, is it not assessed differently? — No, not unless water is taken 
from a Government source of irrigation. 

12062. The ryot actually pays dry assessment though he cultivates paddy 
entirely upon rain irrigation or some other non-Government sources? 
Yes. 

12063. Irrespective of zamindari or ryotwari areas, is it the duty of the 
village accountant or village headman to furnish Government with informa- 
tion regarding crops? Yes. 

12064 For such things as births and deaths it is the village headman. 
For the* first report about famine and other things, I think the village 
Nayudu has to report?-— About famine? 

12065. Yes? We do not depend upon the village headman for informa- 

tion about distress. 

12066 Are not his views taken at all in the matter in the very early 
stages?— The lowest official, I think, whose views are reported is the Revenue 
Inspector in his weekly season and crop report. 

12067. He gets of course the signatures of these group Nayudus ? — lne 
Revenue Inspector? 

12068. Yes?— No. ^ 

12069. For epidemics, the village munsifs are relied upon for reporter r 

It is their business. 

12070 On page 264, paragraph 8 of question 7 you say the statue of a 

person in a village depends to a great extent on whether he possesses law. 

xt Mflctniehael. 
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Non, in the ease of the village *4aff. would you suggest that, in place of 
remuneration in cash, land may he provided — I think it is too late in the 
day for that. * 

12071. Ton would not like to say anything on that points- — Not without 
some consideration. 

1*21*7:2. Then on pa to* 208, with reference b* question 8, it \v««uM not he 
better to hold the mnn*if responsible for water distribution 0 T mean to 
say for the proper consumption of water for the second crop. Of course, 
you know in certain parts they entirely depend upon water from tanks and 
eenain, for second crop especially. Would you not hold the village munsif 
responsible to see that the water is not wasted- — Instead of leading it to the 
xyots themselves? 

12078. Exactly? — I am not sure whether it would make any difference, 

12074. Then nist a general question on the encouragement of private 
bodies to take up irrigation works. In the present law ns it stands the 
parties concerned cannot effect a contract between themsehes and it should 
be confirmed by a court of law. Would it not he better, if the contract 
was effected on hone fide grounds by the parties concerned, that the mere 
registration of the document should make it valid? — I am not sure that it 
would make very much difference. 

12073. Of course at present they have to go to court unnecessarily whether 
they wish to or not? — If they both agree the proceedings in court are purely 
formal I think. 

12076. The Chairman: Entirely inexpensive? — I do not think very ex- 
pensive, 

12077. They cost something? — Some stamp duties. 

12078. The Kata of Patlakimedi ; What do you think of this? Would you 
stick to the present system or would you alter it? — It has never been suggested 
to me that the present provisions cause inconvenience. I never found that 
throughout my district experience. It was never suggested to me that they 
hampered the Carrying out of improvements. 

12079. For instance, if it is agreed by both the parties that they go to 
court simply for registration, that is, without going into actual consideration 
of the area and ihe circumstances of the works, the courts may nevertheless 
substantially reduce the rates agreed upon by the ryots? — I have not come 
across any such case. 

12080. There is no harm in having such laxity? — I would not, until the 
necessity for altering the present position was proved to me. 

120^1. There would he no harm in altering the regulation and cutting 
out the courts altogether? — It could not be done without legislation. 

12082. Should this pressure come from the Collector or be brought to 
bear by the Provincial Legislature 0 — I think pressure should come from the 
Legislature. 

12083. Sir Jame? MaeKennn : You have told us that the Board of ‘Revenue 
have nothing to do with the Agricultural Department. Can you tell me 
whether Co-operative Credit and Agriculture are all under one Minister? — 
They are all under the Development Minister at present. 

12084. And the orders of that Minister issue as orders of the Government 
of Madras in the Development Department? — Yes. 

12083, In the course of your long experience as a district officer have you 
come across large zamindars and large landholders who take particular 
interest in the operation of the Agricultural Department? — Yes. 

12086. How far does that interest extend to anything like operations in 
their own lands? — The case T was thinking of was the Parlakimedi estate 
w'hieh has an agricultural farm 

12087. Can von think of any other? — Several estates that pass through 
the hands of the Court of Wards have agricultural farms. 
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12089. Apart from that hate ym »een an> particular interest on the 
part of the saimndarB; we have got to look to them for help in the dissemina- 
tion of the results t — Tt ha* not come to my notice. 

120*4), It m only in vmv** whine the f •states have Keen under the Court of 
Ward** — Yen, f think mi. 

12090. Pmjwtr tinnytthf * 1 desiie to ask you one or two questions of a 
preliminary nature. In leply to the Chairman you have stated that there 
has been considerable agricultural improvement in this Presidency. Is that 
improvement in respect of the unit of cultivation or do you mean the 
improvement obtained by the extension of cultivation?— I mean the ryots are 
getting more and better crops than before. 

12091. Has the yield per acre of food crops increased? — I think the value 
of the cotton crop has considerably improved since they adopted the seed 
provided by the Agricultural Department. 

12092. That is, yon base your remarks chiefly on the extension of culti- 
vation and the introduction of commercial crops? — I am not basing them so 
•much on the extension of cultivation as on the improvement of the crops. 

12093. Per unit per acre?— Yes, 

12094. For instance, take the e**&e of transplantation of paddy. In what 
pci rentage of the total area under paddy has the single seedling method of 
.transplantation been adopted?- T could not tell you. 

I And from the Statist icat Ailas of the Madras Presidency, that 2 per 
cent, of the total area under paddy is under this economical transplantation, 

12095. In determining lUsacnsment do >ou depend on the soil? — At the 
original settlements we did 

12096. And at further settlements? — We usually take into consideration 
the question of prices, the increase or decrease in the price of the land, 
and the general economic condition of the tract, as compared with the last 
settlement. 

12097. I am referring to soil classification, showing various types of soil; 
do you depend upon that? — At the original settlement® in the Presidency 
there was a soil classification ; at resettlements it is usually a percentage 
.enhancement, 

12098. At resettlement* you do not take into consideration classification 
of the soil; do I understand you right? — We do not as a rule reclassify the 
soil. 

12099. You also depend upon the kind of crops grown; do you not? — 
At the original settlements we took the staple foodgrains of the district and 
based our rates on that. We took the average outturn in the field and made 
^deductions for cultivation expenses and other expenses, md we arrived at 
the net total; something less than half of that was taken as a reasonable 
assessment. 

12100. Do you know whether any soil survey has been undertaken In this 
Presidency ? — I am not certain, 

12101, Not by the Department of Agriculture? — I do atft know. 

12102, Judging from the statement that you have given m (the memoran- 
dum on land settlement), I have the impression that the Board of "Revenue 
depends largely on its revenue officers for agricultural information, that is 
information with regard to soil and the kind of crop, etc. Do you th i nk 
^capacity for getting reliable information regarding agricultural condition!® 
and some knowledge in scientific agriculture will be helpful to the revenue 
.officers? — It would not do them any harm; I do not know whether it would 
do much good. , 

12103, Knowledge never does barm to any one; but do you think such 
information would help them in discharging their duties dBmm#p 9 make 
mm dfieSe&b dicers?— | should Eke to know what details you mm 

no, 
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I am referring to this fact ; in fixing the awsm^nt of n certain 
area j*m depend upon the class of mmI, whether it m clay, rawI and so on; 
also >*m depend on the kind of crops grown, and nteo cm the outturn. 
The** me essentially agricultural and economic dara ? — Yes, 

KMikV So, in cider to understand these data properly I feel ^ome sort 
of education in scientific agriculture might he useful and perhaps essential 
to nn emu* officers r**-- We very seldom have any re-clarification of soils now. 
The classification, as I said, has already fx>en done at the original settlement. 
At a icscrlcment the factor* that arc taken into consideration arc im*»i*ase 
ii puces, increase in the monetary* value of land, and generally the economic 
condition of the tiact. From that point of view a technical knowledge of 
agricultural science i» hardly necessary. 

12106, When was settlement first carried out hi this Presidency P — The* 
original settlements were carried out in the sixties. 

12107. With regard to fut'cavi loans, can you give us an idea of the 
formalities through which n ryot has to go before he obtain* the loan? — 
He put-* in tm application to the T&hsiidar, which is usually m*iu to the 
Revenue Inspector who enquires. His enquiry in chiefly directed to, seeing 
whether the security offered is sufficient; he has got to make enquiries m 
to the market \alue of the land, and this he does by local inspection and 
examination of ,«sde deeds, he has got to see whether the application is* 
hnnu tule* for instance, especially in the caso of loans for buying cattle, 
whether the man who wants the cattle really has land to cultivate, or 
whether he wants the loan for other purposes. The Revenue Inductor 
bend* hw icpoit t*» the Tahsihlar, who parses orders on it himself v n »** a 
small loan, or <■ uuls it to tlie divisional officer, the Deputy Collector, if 
it is a large amount. 

121<K What time is involved in all that process? — That depends very 
much on the staff and on the nature of the case. If yon get a special staff 
and n perfectly simple case the loan might be granted in a week or ten 
t!a> ^ : on the other hand, if the ordinary establishment deals with it, and if 
there is a lot of other work to be done by them, there might he ocmss&eraMy 
gi eater delay. 

12103. 3/ /•. Cal r erf ; Is land the security under both Acts? — Land is the 
usual seem itv; under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act personal security is also 
accepted. 

12110* For loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act? — Land is the 
usual security. 

12111. Professor Gangnlee: Are you of opinion that these faccavi loans 
have really reached the average small holder? — In a good many cases they 
have, l think. 

12112. Could you tell the Commission w*hat percentage of the total 
applications has been refused during the last five years? — I can supply you 
with tho^e tigures, but I cannot give them off-hand. 

12113 You can submit an account of the percentage of the total applies* 
turn* i eluded during the last five years? — Yes; we have got these figures 

12114. Do yon grant these loans on the security of crops? — No; we 
would not graut them unless the man had occupancy right in the land. 

12115. We have been told that in other Provinces they are trying to make 
these 1th tan loans popular through co-operative societies. Would you approve 
of the suggestion of making the Department of Agriculture or the oo* 
operative societies, where they exist, agencies for granting these taeeam 
loans? — No; I do not think I should. 

22116. You do not approve of that suggestion? — I should prefer the ryot 
to look to the co-operative societies rather than to Government for Ms loans* 

12117. You would not utilise the co-operative societies for popularising 
iaccavi loans? — No; I should prefer the ryot to go to the co-operative society, 
but the co-operative society should get the money from the central banks or 
urban banks. 
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12118, With regard to your amv»c r to question 7, yon tell ns that 
Government actively as*si>t *' the cultivator in sub-dividing his land. I do 
not understand the words w actively Would you explaiur — When a 

man sells part ot nib Meld and wishes rhe other pait to he separately registered 
m his name, we hate the measuiements taken and the two plots separately 
i egistered in our record* and plotted in our held maps. 

12119. That is “ actively assisting " him? — Yes; perhaps it is not a very 
good expression, 

12120, You saj on page 2tH “ M« st <?i the smaller ryots have aKo sub- 
sidiary occupations.' 5 On what and hgmes do you base that state- 

ment? — I -a t \ that horn my ^eneial athumivtuime and executive t xpeiienee. 

1212L. It is your im\ rtssimi that mod: oi the ryots in the Presidency have 
suh*khui3 occupations.-— The smaller lyots. 

12122. What particular occupations have >ou in mind; spinning or 
weauug or basket making? — Yes. In ^omo eases thov do a good deal ot* 
agrieultmal work for the huger landholders as well; if the man has a c&it 
and bullocks, he will do calling work and so on. 

12123. You think that most of the rvot\ time is fully occupied? — No ; 
1 do not know. 

12124. One cr two questions about imgation, How many acres have 
you under tank irrigation? Can p»u trite us an idea? — Tanks as distin- 
guish! d iron* canals-' 

12125. Ye^- — I cannot give the figures off-hand. 

12126. Tht than man: Probably the irrigaiiou officer will be able to put 
them before u*r — In the figme> I gave Imh are included. 

12127. f*toft‘>ssot (uttnjHfw : Y« % X notice that. One word about trngo 
t»on Panehayats. Are these Irrigation Panchayats already in existence or 
have von only just stai ted to form them? — A few have been in existence for 
some >cais. 

1212^. What purpose have you in view in suggesting the formation of 
Irrigation Panchavats? — Most of them have been formed to arrange for the 
distribution of water: in wme cases also to clear the channels of silt. 

12129, Do yon think such a system would lead to better administration 
also? — In mme coses they are quite promising. 

12130. Do you think Mich a system will also help to develop a sense of 
responsibility amongst the villagers? — Yes; I should think so. 

12331. Jiint as in the case of Forest Panchayats which they say have 
been successful, you want Irrigation Panchayats on the same principle. Is 
there any scheme before you for restoring these tanks that are sifted up 
and cannot be used for irrigation? — We have what are called Tank Restora- 
tion Parties which work in various districts preparing estimates, and bring- 
ing up the tanks in the districts to a certain level of efficiency. In some 
c*t^es that involves the repair of tanks that had been abandoned for some 
time. 

12132, Mr. Calve} t: Do you think there will be any difficulty in the Board 
of Revenue giving us an introductory note, something on the lines of the 
Introduction to the tftatwtieal Atlas on the general economic position of 
Madras rural areas? — That could be done. 

12133, Madras has given us no introductory summary at all. For instance, 
we do not even know the cultivable area in Madras? — That can easily be 
given. 

12134. It would be useful if we could have this introductory chapter 
reprinted in a shorter form? — Yes. That could easily be done. 

12135, Could you give us figures showing the classification of holdings hy 
size of holdimg^P—We can give you figures according to the assessment pipd* 
that is probably a more accurate criterion in Am Presidency of the value 

^ <$ $ 
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of the man's holding than the acreage is* I mean we have got figures tor 
•how bm many ryots pay under Be. 1 as assessment, how manj under R.*. 10, 
how many under Bs. SO, and so on. 

12136. Can we have a statement giving the totals with the acreage in 
each class? — Yea; I can give the total acreage. 

12137. That will give ns the ryots 1 holdings, but you have no figures, I 
understand, showing the cultivators’ holdings, including the tenants? — We 
have no record of the sub-leases. 

12138. According to the figures here given, ai>out 19 per cent, of the 
total population are tenants; that comes to about 8 million people; have 
you any information as to the economic position of these 8 million people?-— 
Fhewe tenants, did you say? 

12139. They are shown as tenants; 31*5 per cent. Landowner* and 
19*2 per cent.* tenants; that is about 8 million people? — There is a good 
4 eat w hich is scattered about in Settlement Reports and such other docu- 
ments ; f am not aware that it has all been gathered together. 

Th< ('hitirman ; Probably, the best way would be to put in a complete 
statement of the information that we required, and to ask the Government 
oi Madras to provide us with sis much as possible. 

121 10. Mr, ('alvrrt : Would it be possible to sa s > lum many of these K million 
people have my fixity of tenure, and how many are merely tenants at will? — • 
Does the question refer to ryotwari land? 

12141. This is the total population? — Then that will include the zamin- 
da rites; we have m accurate figures with regard to the zamindari areas. 

12142. In ryotwarx areas, can these tenants obtain loans under the two 
Acts? — No; they have no occupancy right; only the man with occupancy 
right can get it; it is the pattadar , the ryot who has the occupancy right. 

12113. Generally, are Government doing anything special for the economic 
vplift of these 8 million tenants? — Not that I am aware of. 

12144. Apparently, nothing? — We have no legislation protecting them; 
there is nothing in the way of restricting the rents that the owner takes 
cram them. 

12145. Dewan Bahadur Ttaghavayya: Cannot the tenants get advances 
wilder the Agriculturists’ Loans Act? Under the Land Improvements Loans 
4.et property security is required, but under the Agriculturists’ Loan Act 
•an not they get loans in times of scarcity for seed and purchase of cattle? — 
They can, if they give proper security. 

12146. Tenants-at-will ? — Yes; if they give proper security they can get 
it. 

12147. Mr. Calvert: On the question of State loans, 1 have not yet quite 
understood the position. I understood you said in reply to some other 
Member that you are satisfied with the total sum of the loans advanced? — 
Yes, that is correct. 

12148. Of the total cost of cultivation, the greater part is met either 
by the labour of the cultivator and his family, or his cattle, or b\ labour 
paid in kind at the end of the harvesting. Could you give any kind of the 
figure showing she cash expenditure required per acre; would* it be Rs. 2, 
Rs. 3, or Rs. 4, per acre? — It would be very much according to the size 
of the man’s family and so on. 

12149. Would it be Rs. 5? — It would vary a great deal in different 
circumstances. 

12160. Very small in any case? — Yes. 

12161. I see your average of loans advanced for 10 years is Rs. 17 lakhs, 
which is less than 1 anna per cultivated acre ? — Yes. 

12162. And in normal years your advance is merely a few pies per 
cultivated acre. Do you think that is a satisfactory position? — I do not 
think the ryot should look to Government in normal years to finance him. 
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12153. I see from the figures here that the Punjab Government gave double 
the sum that Madras Government gave for the same year, and still they are 
dissatisfied with the amount they are distributing? — As being too small? 

12154. As being too small? — My view is that in normal years the ryot 
should not look to Government to finance him. 

12155. It is a question of Government versus the moneylender? — 1 should 
prefer the co-operative societies to take the place of the moneylenders. 

12156. But your co-operative societies only touch about 8 per cent, ot 
the rural population; there are still 92 per cent, that have to go to Govern- 
ment or the moneylender? — Yes. 

12157. Has any estimate been prepared of the sum borrowed annually 
from the moneylender? — For the whole Presidency? 

12158 Yes? — Not that J know of. 

12159. I gather that of these loans advanced, very little indeed has to be 
written off as irrecoverable? — That has been my experience. 

12160. I do not quite understand why you say that relaxation of the 
rules would be possible only at the expense of the general tax-payer? — We 
now only insist on security to the value of the loan that we grant; formerly, 
we insisted on security of the value of 25 per cent, in excess of the loan 
granted. Tt is very difficult to fix the market value of land. We fix it 
with reference to the market value of similar lands. When there is a 
forced sale by Government, which is the most unpopular of sales, it is very 
seldom that that figure is obtained. If we relaxed these rules, we should 
probably have more forced sales, so that we could not recover anything like 
the amount advanced. 

12161. But are forced sales any considerable proportion of the total?— 
They have not been so, so far, in my experience ; but I think they are likely 
to be greater, in consequence of the increased advances we have made in 
recent years; especially as the greater part of these loans was granted in 
the districts of Anantapur and Bell ary, very poor districts, and when the 
loans come in for repayment, I think that the proportion of the irrecoverable 
items is likely to increase. 

12162. Of the total number of ryotwari paitas, say millions, a very small 
proportion, indeed, of these are actually receiving loans under these tw« 
Acts? — A very small number. 

12163. That is 1 anna per acre? — Yes. 

12164. We have some other evidence of schemes for land improvement, 
which are being held up for want of funds under the Land Improvements 
Loans Act. Is there any difficulty in getting funds for these Ioan<*?' — Once 
or twice I have had to worry Government a bit to get as much as I wanted, 
but, as a rule, I have ultimately got it. 

12165. I do not understand what difficulty there can be, under the 
present Reforms scheme, in providing money required for loans? — It may 
happen that in the middle of the year there may be a demand as there 
was two years ago, after the floods, and there may be no budget provision; 
that makes it difficult. 

12166. But the Loans Fund does not go into the regular budget, it is 
separate? — It is a separate budget, but we budget to get so many lakhs 
of rupees for loans in the year. If the demand for loans is suddenly greatly 
increased, it may not be possible for Government to supply all the money 
even out of the loans budget. 

12167. Has your Board of Revenue ever considered the suggestion that, 
Instead of advancing the loans under the Land Improvements Loans Aet* 
they should themselves carry out the improvement, and recover the oMt 
over a period of jears by a special acreage cess? — I do not think so* 

12166. The net result would be almost the same, of course?— It won M 
iOvo&re a good deal more of Government interference, I think. 
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Aiul bettor mmmnw that the money was being spent tor the 
. ")* ’ f * It vtuiM limit* Uu\ eminent mm more pat omul than it is. 

I i h%uk 

i *1 k* finest ion is one of dealing with these petty cultivators; it 

' * ' dtJb lilt * ' um\i* th**c petty cultivator** entirely to thcin^clve-*, 

*r »dd it not r— 1 do not think the suggestion would ever be made. 

**171 I mu *mr% :< jiot hack to this question of water rate; 1 Mill eunnot 
u tdc* Maud it. tf >ou o|wn ,t new eamtl to-day on a formerly dry are*, 
fi ** huppom in *)w » <♦! leeoveiing t \our water dues ? — Wo fix a water 

a nuh will filing in a sufficient return, and charge that in addition to 
the w hieh the land ha*? already Iveen paying. 

12172 You eh uge an acreage rate*" — Yew, an acreage rate. 

12173. Varying slightly with crops? — Well, we have got roughly two 
fate** for wot crops and for dry crops; the rate for wet crops is usually about 
fame the rate for dry crops. 

12174. Would *ug»rcam\ cotton and millets pay the same rate*? — Kugar- 
4 4IH* would !*• treated as a double wet crop; it would pay, as a rule, one 
and a halt times the rate for a paddy crop; the actual rates vary under 

different projects. 

lit 7*1 Who would pay that rate? — The puttadar, the man who is registered 
ni oni in vomit*. 

UH 76, That 'H to **av, if he has given his land out to a tenant-at-will, the 
looumt will pay nothing to you? — That is an arrangement purely between 
the pti+tivht* and the tenant -a t-w ill. 

12177. Ni that \< nr voter rat** K paid out ol the rent and is not treated 
as part ot the * om ot cultivation ? — As between the owner and the tenant? 

I217S As between Government and the cultivator? — We have nothing to 
do "tth the cultivator* 

12170. But he has taken your water? — We only deal with the man who is 
registered in our accounts as the owner of the land. 

1 21 hi. How can that cultivator then get your water without the consent 
I in* landlord? — That is an arrangement between him and his landlord. 

12181, You are not getting past the landlord direct to the cultivator? — 
No; ue do not go to the cultivator, so far as the collection of the water rate 
is concerned; I am talking of Government lands. 

12182. Surely, you admit that the giving of water from canals has 
increased the profits of cultivation? — Of course. 

12183. Should you make no claim at all on those increased profits? — We 
utc getting that in our water rate. 

12184. You have taken that in increased rent; you take nothing at all 
irmu increased profits'? — It come*- to much the same thing; as I understand 
the problem, it is much the same thimr. 

12185. It would make a big difference whether your schemes are pro- 
ductive or not? — Wo fix the water rate so as to make the schemes productive, 
provided it is a water rate that the patiadar will be prepared to pay, 

12186. Is there any difficulty here in the landlord enhancing the rents so 
a* to cover your increased demand? — Is the question about ryotwari lands? 

12187. Ryotwari pafto tenants? — There is no # legislation regulating the 
rents that a" ryotwari patiadar can collect from his tenant. It is entirely a 
matter of contract between them. Our Tenancy Act only applies to perma- 
nently settled estates, zamindaris. 

12188. I see; in ryotwari tracts then the tenant is not protected against 
any enhancement of his rent? — He is not protected. 

12189. Is there in this Presidency any one or anybody charged with 
tl inking out schemes for rural development *a Rural Development Board 
or anythin* like that or Development Commissioner? — If I can have an 
example of the sort of scheme the question refers to, I will probably be able 
to answer tbe question. 
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12190. You had many examples of these land improvement schemes 
awaiting funds ?— 1 There is not any* so far as I am aware. 

12191* 1 think Madras is trying a new land mortgage scheme? That 
not under you at all, is it:- — No. 

12192. You have the water rate charged before jour oil peats' settlement 
comes to an end. Do you fix your wet assessment tor the same period as dry 
assessment? — Yes. 

12198. 1 mean if you introduce irrigation now to dry areas, a water late 
which would be heavy in the first year would become very light in five 
years, say when the ryots have got used to the utilisation of the water? — 
As things stand at present we might introduce a sliding >eule <u water 
rates starting low and gradually rising as the benefits become greatei. 

12194. You can iix a rate for five years and then revise at the end of 
live ;v ears 2 — The water rate, yes. 

12195. Is fragmentation admitted here to lie an evil? — Certainly, n 1 
were a ryot 3 would much prefer to have any land all together than scat- 
tered in small patches. 

12196. But thei e is no actual enquiry into the extent of the fragmenta- 
tion? — 1 do not think it has become a burning question yet. 

12197. But surely in India tilings do not become burning questions; 
they simply lie for hundreds of years r — Perhaps 

12198. Is any attempt being made in this Presidency tuw aids educa- 
tional propaganda in favour of consolidation? — 1 do not know what the 
Co-operative Department have been doing. I believe the\ made some en- 
quiries into the matter, but what exactly they are doing 1 cannot tell you. 

12199. Your land revenue assessment is based largely on the net produce, 
is it not? — Yes; it is based upon net produce, 

12200. But -when a ryot sinks a well at his own expense jou do not 
increase his assessment at the termination ol the present settlement? — No. 

12201. But wdiy not, it you are assessing oil net produce? Why do you 
not assess him for water? — Because one ot our principles is that a ryot’s 
improvements should not ho taxed. 

12202. Not even after 80 or 40 years? — Sometimes it may be in practice 
difficult to avoid it; but so far as.it is possible to avoid it, we do. In this 
case we simply charge him the percentage increase. 

12203. But are you not thereby losing a large source of revenue which 
might be devoted to the improvement of the lot of the rural population? — 
We should probably discourage well sinking; if the ryot knew his liability 
to enhanced assessment at the end of the settlement period, it would die* 
courage him. 

32204. Have you any figures to show that well sinking in Madras under 
your system is any more progressive than, say, in the Punjab where after 20 
years we assess it? — No; I have no information at all, 

12205. It is an idea not based on actual data? — The Madras ryot is very 
sensitive to the possibilities ot an enhancement of his assessment otherwise 
than by the well-known principles on which we do enhance it. 

12296. We give him a remission calculated to bring him double his 
expenditure; and after he has recouped double his expense, we then assess 
his improvement thereby gaining some money which is available for the 
improvement of the lot of the agricultural population. Is there any special 
reason why you should not do that? — Yes. This principle has been in force 
for such a long time that it would create great discontent to abandon now. 
It has been in force for about 60 years and it would cause great discontent 
to revise it. 

12207. But you would like to have the money, would you not ?— I should 
like to see the ryots digging more wells. 

12208. It has been suggested to us that to encourage the taking of 
Government loan*\ a separate department or a separate agency* an m km 
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rgenoy. should be introduced. Would you approve of that at all? — We 
actually do that. In a bad season when there is a large number of applica- 
tions we at once put in a special establishment to deal with it. That I 
think is sufficient. 

12209. The real trouble is not in the distribution but in the recovery? — 
Yes; there is always more trouble when you try to recover the money. 

12210. You cannot simplify the recovery procedure? — -No; I think it is 
quite reasonably simple as it is. 

12211. I gather your wells irrigate on the average about 2$ acres. Gould 
>ou give us just j rough idea of the cost of that kind of well? — It varies 
according to the depth to which the lyot has to go for water. Sometimes 
he has to go to 15 feet and sometimes he has got to go 40 or 50 feet. 

12212. Would a 2]-acre well cost Rs. 500? — Rs. 500. 

12213. I am talking of the cost of improvement per acre. Now, judging 
from the figures v T e have got here the average cultivated area per cultivator 
is round about 6 acres in Madras? — Yes. 

12214. That means you must have a very large number of people below, 
bay, 5 acres. — Yes. 

12215. Prom your experience of this Presidency do you think there is any 
hope of promoting the welfare and prosperity of those under five-acres men, 
by agricultural loans? — By agricultural improvements? 

12216. Yes?— It all helps a bit. 

12217. Not much? — Of course, not. 

12218. I mean if you double the outturn of the 21 acres limit he is on the 
five acres limit; it you double the outturn of the five acres man he is on the 
ten acres limit. But you still have got the poor? — Yes; if you double the 
outturn the population does not double itself, but it increases considerably. 

12219. Would you go so far as to say that the problem of promoting the 
welfare and prosperity of the agricultural classes is not an agricultural 
problem exclusively ? — I do not think it is exclusively an agricultural problem. 

12220. In this Presidency one gathers that no attempt has been made to 
make a detailed examination of the economic position of the ryot? — Many 
economic enquiries have been made in regard to definite villages. 

12221. By Dr. Slater? — Every Settlement Officer makes economic enquiries 
in selected villages in the districts that he is reporting on. 

12222. Do you find those valuable from the economic point of view; he 
has to be so cautious in all his estimates? — They are the most valuable 
xepoits we have got in Madras, so far as I know. 

12223. But even those reports would not throw much light on this class of 
8 million tenants? — I do not think they would. 

12224. There is no information readily available as to their condition? — 
Not that I am aware of. 

12225. Mr. Kamat: What is the composition of your Board of Revenue? — «• 
There are three Members; one Member is in charge of Excise; another is in 
charge of Land Revenue which includes Court of Wards; the third is the 
Commissioner of Revenue Settlement which includes the duties of Famine 
and Flood Commissioner. Generally we look after the revenues of the 
Presidency. 

12226. Is there any correlation or co-operation between this Board of 
Revenue and the Department of Agriculture, I mean the Minister of 
Agriculture, and, if so, in what manner do you achieve it? — We are occasion- 
ally consulted by the Development Department, on various questions. 

12227. But in question like the prosperity of the ryot, is there any 
method of active co-operation beyond mere casual consultation? — I do not 
think I can answer that off-hand. 

12228. May I take it then that both the departments go their ^own way 
without a definite correlation or concerned action for the welfare of the 
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ryot? — I am not sure that I would like to agree to that without a little 
more consideration. 

12229. May I krow what is the total land levenue of this Presidency ?- - 
It is about 71 crores, I think: that includes water rates. 

12230. Including irrigation watei rates? — Yes. 

12231. And out of this total revenue >ou expend on land improvements 
under the Land Improvements Loans Act, about 2 lakhs or a little over 2 
lakhs per annum. Is that right? — The figures are, 1 think, 37 lakhs for 
the year ending June 1925. 

12232. Roughly, during the last five years, can you tell me what the 
average was? — The average for the la«?t ten years was 17 lakhs odd. 

12233. This is the total under both Acts? — Yes. 

12234. I am asking you with regaid to the Land Improvement Act. I 
do not mean the loans which you recover. I mean the money which you give 
for the improvement of lands such as for wells, funds and so on? — That would 
include repairs to irrigation works. 

12235. Do you include repairs to tanks? — I think I have given the answers 
in my paper on Irrigation. 

12236. Dobs it come to roughly 30 lakhs? — We spend 30 lakhs on irrigation 
works for which we keep no separate accounts; the revenue we get is about 
90 lakhs and we spend about 30 lakhs. 

12237, I have those figures. 1 am referring to the improvement of the 
lands of the ryots. I want to know out of your total revenue of 7$ crores 
how much do you use in helping the ryot to improve his land? — Do you 
mean apart from the loans that we grant him? 

12238. Yes? — In what kind of improvements? 

12239. By means of wells or ponds? — "Wells are dug by the ryots them- 
selves. Government help by giving them loans. Government do not dig 
veils themselves. 

12240. No, but even in respect of advances for loans how much do you 
set apart from your revenue? — I do not think the figure is taken as any 
definite share of the revenue: it is fixed in accordance with the probable 
demands for loans. 

12241. 4s regards your taccavi loans, what is the general rate of interest 
that you charge the ryot? — At present it is 7\ per cent. 

12242. What is the prevailing rate of the ordinary moneylender? — It 
varies a great deal. 

12243. Have you got an idea of the minimum and maximum? — Roughly 
perhaps 12 to 20 per cent would be a fair figure; it would also go beyond 
20; say from 12 to 30 perhaps. That is a very rough figure. 

12244. Have the Board ever enquired into the ways of the moneylender, 
in view of the fact that after all the moneylender partly represents the 
indigenous banking system with which the Government will have to dear 
either in competition or as a factor in the rural economics of the country; 
I mean why the moneylender charges such a high rate, what difficulties 
he has in recovering his loans such as delays of law and other things? — Of 
course we know to some extent why he charges such a high rate. 

12245. But you have conducted no detailed enquiry by calling money- 
lenders or looking into their books? — Not to my knowledge. 

12246. Therefore the Board of Revenue know only as a matter of hearsay 
about the ways of the moneylender in the country? — As for the Board of 
Revenue, it is not their business. I am not sure they take it on hearsay. If 
they are to act upon such facts they would not depend upon hearsay, 

12247. In answer to the Chairman when he asked you whether you had 
any concrete proposals to make for the welfare and prosperity of the ryot 
you said “the solution lies in encouraging the spirit of thrift.” Your 
answer implies, I suppose, that there seems to he extravagance on the part 
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oi tlie lyot 5 — 1 moan tli.it in my opinion there is a want of this spirit of 
thrift. 

122-is. Which is as good as saying that there is some extravagance some- 
u he re - — Yes. I think you may put it like that. 

12219 As an experienced officer yon are convinced that the lyots are 
*xtia\ a gant ?■ — Ye*,; from my point of view the ryots are in many respects 
extravagant. 

T want to ask you a few questions in order to go more closely into this 
theory of extravagance tor the simple leason that vie ought to know and 
probe to the bottom a matter in which the Board of Revenue are piesumably 
basing their solution of many difficulties of the agriculturists. 1 hope you 
will give me well-considered answers. 

122-50. Extravagance is a relative term, is it not? — Yes. 

12251. I mean in relation to the income of a man and other factors? — 
Yes. 

12252. When you say there must be extravagance in the country it pre- 
supx>oses that tksre is some earning power somewhere and that that earning 
is misspent in some wrong directions. It is a question of bad spending, l 
think*? — 1 give an example of what is in my mind. For instance, some of 
the people s|iend a great deal of money on arrack and toddy; some on 
marriages ; so some of them are extravagant, looking at it from my point 
of view. 

12253- I piesume you are fairly conversant and familiar with the domestic 
ways ot the villagers in this Presidency? — Well, I have seen a certain amount 
of it. 

12254. It is uvual always to test general principles by concrete cases. 
Take a hypothetical case. If a man has got, say, six acres of fairly good 
land and has to marry his daughter, supposing he spends Rs. 150 on that 
wedding to buy new clothes and some new silver trinkets or to feed a few 
guests; would yon consider that an extravagant item? — It would entirely 
depend upon his income. 

12255. That is exactly what I said at the beginning. Are you quite sure 
that there is large amount of extravagance in this country on marriages? — 
I am not su -e if I said that; if I did, I merely intended to suggest that there 
was probably a good deal; but I should not like to be dogmatic on this 
question at all. 

12256. When you said there was some kind of extravagance, were you 
qxiite sure that the man had the surplus which he spent on something else 
than proper lines and he had to borrow, say, for the wedding because he 
h«? d no savings? Have yon investigated this problem? — I have never made 
any detailed economic investigation. I certainly do not profess any expert 
Knowledge on the subject. 

12257. Then this remedy which you suggested of encouraging the spirit 
oi thrift is purely an impression? — Yes, it is based on my general experience 
ni this country. 

I want to know what the presumption is. 

1225S. In your Presidency the irrigated portion of the area is about 
10 per cent under canal irrigation, and 20 per cent under well irrigation. 
Am I right? — I do not think there is as much as that under well irrigation. 

12259. I think it is somewhere in print in the papers supplied to us. I 
am taking these papers at their worth? — The extent under well irrigation 
may be about a million and a half acres. 

12260. You can take it from me that it is from your published papers. 

Taking 10 per cent as under canal irrigation and 20 per cent under well 

irrigation, that means 30 per cent of your land is irrigated and 70 per 

cent, is practically dry farming. In your experience out of those 70 per 
cent, who do dry farming, is there any primd facie presumption, that they 
have a surplus or saving which they can carry over, taking good and bad 
years together? Is it possible, I ask, under the present uneconomic condi- 
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tions of agriculture to have a surplus? — Our settlement rates are based upo; 
leaving a considerable margin to the ryot after allowing for all his expenses 

12261. Theoretically it is true; but in practice 70 per cent, of your culti 
vators are living on dry farming. The natural presumption seems to b 
that there may be no saving out of which they can meet their marriage atu 
other expenses. What I am driving at is this, that this theory of thrif 
for improving the lot of cultivators based only on an assumption of extra 
Taganee amongst the people should not be adopted as the basis upon whicl 
to deal with the whole problem? — 1 think T gave that simply as my owi 
impression, not as representing the view ot the Board ot Revenue. 

12262. You agree, however, that until further investigations are made t' 
ascertain whether there is a saving in dry farming and until this is proved 
the Board of Revenue should not proceed on this hypothesis that the culti 
vator is extravagant and requires only the inculcation of a spint ot thmt 
— I should still be prepared to say that in my opinion the development o 
thrift in this country would be a great advantage. 

12263. But do you not agree with me that further investigation i 
necessary before we can pin our faith to such impressions ; otherwise we ma 
proceed on an entirely wrong theory? — Of course the more facts we kno' 
the better. 

12261. With regard to fragmentation, as Mr. Calvert put it to you, n 
attempt has been made to resuscitate this question in &is Presidency eve 
since the Reforms? No investigation uas done since Mr. Keatinge's tinu 
his work in 1017 is the last word on the subject? — No, the Settlement Office 
recently in Triehinopoly made enquiries; w r e had a short enquiry in ■ 
district that was recently resettled by a Settlement Officer. 

1226*5. Was that before the introduction of the Reforms? — No, that* wa 
subsequent to the Reforms; that was about three or four years ago. 

12266. 1 want to know T whether your Minister of Agriculture or Develop 
meat Officer has pursued this subject to find out the latest opinion? — Th 
last enquiries that were made to my knowledge were made about 1022, bv t 
Settlement Officer. 

12267. Was it confined only to one district? — It was confined to only on 
district, to a few villages in that district. 

12268. So that even there, the enquiry was more or less partial. Hav 
your Co-operative Department done anything actively and vigorously in thi 
direction? 1 merely ask for information; I know yon are not in charge c 
the department. Can you tell me whether the Co-operative Department hav 
made any serious effort towards co-operative consolidation? — Not to m 
knowledge. 

12269. So that the problem is more or less lying dormant? — Yes. 

12270. With regard to irrigation matters, you say that in this Presidenc; 
there is the system to a certain extent of allowing the rvots to distribute thei 
own water when it comes to their fields from the head channels. Is that right 
— Yes. 

12271. Has it caused any friction between the Irrigation Department am 
the Agricultural Department? — Not to my knowledge. 

12272. Your Irrigation Department are quite satisfied with this systen 
although it leads to waste of water? — I could not say whether they are satis 
fied with it or not. That is a direction in which I think there is considerable 
room for further investigation, investigation into the more economical us< 
of water. Bo far as I know there has not been very much investigation h 
that line. 

12273. You say the volumetric system will take about two decades to b< 
introduced successfully, if at all. May I take it that till then you propose t< 
fall back upon the present system of distribution of water, although it u 
wasteful ? — I think it would be a very excellent thing to examine the questior 
as to what can be done in that direction. 
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12274. T want to know something about the emigration problem, again 
simply a.s a matter of informaton; I know you are not responsible for it. We 
are told that these emigrants go out to improve their financial position. Do 
they come hack again to their holdings? Are they a fluctuating agricultural 
population? — Yes; in the district I refer to, Ganjam, it was a regular thing 
at the end of the harvesting season for a large number of labourers to go 
across to Burma. 

12275. inrt jney do not give up their interest in their land? — Most of them 
<*» me hack after six months when the cultivation season begins. 

12276. So that they are a disturbing factor so far as the pressure of popti- 
Jar ion on agriculture is concerned? — I would put it that it is very conveni- 
ent for them to have work on hand in the slack season of the year; when 
there is very little agricultural work to be done, they cross over to Burma 
and get regular work there. 

12277. Bao Bahadur Munhurauii Kayudu: You told the Commission that 
the /amindari area in the Presidency is one-third of the total extent? — Yes. 

12278. There aie a number of tanks maintained by the zannndars ; will you 
give us your opinion generally as to whether these tanks are being properly 
maintained and repaired from time to time? — My experience is that they are 
not so well maintained as in Government areas except when the estate has 
been in the hands of the Court of Wards. When the estate is under the Court 
of Wards they p*a, the tanks and irrigation sources into order. 

12279. So that in cases where the zamindar is not in the hands of the 
Court of Wards, the tanks are not properly attended to? — With a few ex- 
ceptions that has been my experience. 

12280. Is there any law which will enable the Government or the ryots to 
compel the zamindar to put the tanks into proper repair? — There is a provi- 
sion in the Estates Land Act, but in my experience that provision has been 
practically a dead letter. 

12281. That provision empowers the Collectors to call upon the zamindar 
to carry out the improvements, but it does not give the Collector power to 
carry out the improvement at the cost of the zamindar? — I think that is 
the case. 

122S2. Therefore, this provision is practically a dead letter now? — It also 
requires, I think, some proportion of the tenants to apply; I do not know 
-exactly the causes, but I know it has been practically a dead letter. 

12283. The provision was inserted in the Estates Land Act in 1908? — Yes. 

12284. Do you think that some provision must be made to see that these 
tanks are kept in good order? — Yes; I think it would be a good thing if that 
could be done. 

12285. Has there been any economic survey of the position of the ryots in 
zamindari villages? — Not to my knowledge, apart from possible special reports 
in times of famine. 

12286. The Agricultural Department were under the control of the Board 
of Revenue until the Reforms? — I think the control was taken away before the 
Reforms, some six years ago, perhaps. 

12287. As Collector you have been in touch with the people. Do you 
consider that the Agricultural Department have been responsible for some 
improvement in the matter of the agricultural operations carried on by the 
ryots ? — Yes ; they have done a lot. 

12288. Do you think that those improvements have been sufficiently brought 
home to the ryots in the villages? — I think it would he a very good thing to 
increase the number of agricultural demonstrators. 

12289. Do you consider that there should be more propaganda in the 
matter? — It is my general impression that an increase in the number of 
demonstrators, one perhaps for almost every taluk, would be a a great help to 
the spread of these improvements. 
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12290. Your Revenue Inspectors are very much in touch with the villagers? 
.-—Yes. 

12291. Would you consider the desirability of appointing graduates of 
agriculture as Revenue Inspectors so that they may carry on the propaganda 
work? — The Revenue Inspectors have quite enough work to do as it is, I 
think. I am not at all sure tkar an agricultural degree would be so useful 
because the Revenue Inspector expects to become Deputy Tahsildar and 
Tahsildar subsequently, and for that purpose a general education is more 
important than a specialised education. 

12292. Supposing a graduate is taken up for training in the Agricultural 
College and takes a Degree in Agriculture also, would you consider that suffi- 
cient equipment for a Revenue Inspector? — Excellent. 

12293. As Collector you were President of the District Board, about six 
or seven years ago? — Yes. 

12294. So far as the maintenance of roads is concerned, it is only a few 
of the roads that are maintained by the Local Boards and not all village 
roads? — Quite a number of other roads too are very little maintained, I think. 

12295. I mean to say with regard to roads connecting villages, not the 
main roads; it is only a very few of them that are being maintained ?— I 
uhink so. 

12296. The other roads are not maintained by any authority at all? — You 
mean the cart tracks across country? 

12297. Yes? — No; they hardly require any maintenance; they are dry 
weather tracks. 

12298. Are not many of them in a very bad state; do they not require to 
be restored to good order? — Which tracks? 

12299. Cart tracks? — Well, on the red soils, they are good without any 
work on them; in Anantapur and Bellary you do not want any repaiis to 
these tracks. 

12300. In the black cotton soils? — In the black cotton soils, they are im- 
possible to maintain in the wet weather; in the dry weather they are quite 
good. 

12301. But in other places? I am referring to the generality of the roads 
in districts like Coimbatore, Tanjore and other places. Do you or do you not 
think that the village cart tracks require to be put in order, and if they 
are put in order the villagers will, by reason of the better communications 
given to them, be better off with regard to the prices they obtain for the 
crops they cultivate? — My impression of Coimbatore is that the village roads 
■there are rather good, much better than in most other districts. 

12302. Do you know that many of those roads are now being restored 
within the last two or three years? — They were starting that, when I was 
Collector in Coimbatore, in one or two places. 

12303. Sir Gang a Bam: Who scrutinises your projects costing crores, I 
mean professionally? Is the Chief Engineer the final authority? — No; the 
Government are. Some of the larger projects require the sanction of the 
Government of India and of the Secretary of State. 

12304. Do you submit the project in full detail to the Secretary of State, 
or do you simply take formal administrative sanction? — All I have to do with 
a large project is this : it is sent to me and the P. W. D. tell me how much 
they can irrigate ; they tell me the approximate cost and I am asked to report 
if the ryots will take this water and if they are likely to pay a water rate that 
will make it productive. 

12305. That is all right. I am talking about the professional scrutiny of 
-the designs? — I know very little about that. 

12306. Who is the final referee? — You mean professionally? 

12307. I ask you, is the Chief Engineer the final referee as representing 
'Government? — I do not know; I have nothing to do with it. 
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12303. Could you kindly give me a map of thi> Presidency showing the 
Government w\v-te lands marked in distinctive colours? — Yes. 

12300. The ( 'hair it i an: I think you e&tim&fced the zamindari area at one- 
third ot the total; did you not? — Yes. 

12310. 1 find from the Statistical Atlas of 1924 that the total square mileage 
of rho Presidency is 142,255, that of the Agency districts 19,287, giving 122,968, 
while that of the zamindari districts is estimated at 21,962, or about one-sixth 
ot the total area less the Agency districts. Would you be prepared to correct 
that on those figures? — Yes, but part of the Agency is zamindari. 

12313. That could not have the effect of making your original answer 
correct, could it? — Probably not. Including the Agency tracts the perma- 
nently settled area is a little less than one-third of the total: excluding the 
Agency tracts it is about one-fifth. 

323 12, Arc the productive irrigation schemes yielding a net revenue? — 
Yes ; a scheme is classed as productive only if it yields a net revenue. 

12313. I understood from you that it was productive, if it yielded the 
'Tiarge> on the debt by which it was constructed ; must it yield a net revenue 
as well? — No; if it does not involve Government in any recurring expenditure, 
it is productive. 

12314. I am asking you now whether any or all of your productive schemes 
do yield a margin over and above the service of the debt? — Some of them 
yield a large margin over and above the service of the debt. 

12315. So that, if you regarded irrigation schemes, productive and non- 
productive, as a whole you might be able to finance certain so-called non-pro- 
ductive schemes from the margin of the net revenue yielded by the productive 
schemes? — It we had a separate budget for irrigation, if irrigation were kept 
separate, Railways are now, then we should. 

1231V,. Have you ever considered the advisability of that course? — T doubt 
if it H practicable. 

12337. On what ground? — The balance is already earmarked for other 

sorvces. 

1231^. Do you earmark particular funds for particular services? — No, but 
it goe> into the general balance from which other services are met. 

32319. I see the difficulty from the Treasury angle well enough? — That is 
the difficulty. 

12320. But I am asking you whether you have ever considered the advis- 
ability on the ground of public advantage of making a change in that respect, 
and you tell me that you have not so considered it? — I have not. 

12321. Do not answer this if it is too technical a question, but do you 
happen to know whether in non-productive schemes the water available is 
taken up each ^ear by the cultivators in the area under command regardless 
of the season, or is the demand fluctuating according to the season? — There 
is one large canal, the Kurnool-Caddapah canal, where the demand is much 
greater in sen sons of short rainfall ; in normal seasons the demand is not 
great. 

12322. So that the demand there fluctuates? — Yes, very greatly. 

12523. And to the extent by which that demand fluctuates, the scheme 
financially is more or less unproductive? — Yes, in some years. 

12324. In some years it is less non-productive than in others? — Yes. 

12325. Have you ever considered the possibility of encouraging the reclam- 
ation of so-called non -cultur able areas by offering these areas out to specu- 
lator* on favourable terms? — They can get them free at present, 

- 12326. They can get them free ? — Practically ; most of that waste land is 
granted free, only subject to payment of assessment. 

12327. Would it be open to ventures in that direction to irrigate the 
land? — Yes, if they could find the water. 
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1232S. Would it b© possible for Government to provide the water under 
existing circumstances, without prejudice to existing cultivation? Could that 
! be done ? — If that were so, there would be plenty of demand for the land. 

12329. In other words, you do not think that there is any land under 
command ot irrigation which is unculturable? — If you mean uncultivated land, 
there would be a very great demand for any land which is commanded by 
irrigation, if it -were waste. 

12330. On quite a different question, 1 observe (from the note on “ Taccavi 
Loans 99 provided some time ago for the Commission by your department) that 

allocation of, I think, R s, 1,000 is sot aside for loans on account of seeds. 
“The maximum amount which may be granted for the purchase of seed 
grains is Rs. 1,000.” That is to each borrower? — Yes. 

12331, When loans for the purchase of seed are advanced, is any attempt 
made to persuade the borrower and the buyer of the seed to buy the improved 
varieties recommended by the Agricultural Department? — I do not know. 

12332. Do you think it might be an opportunity to put the cultivators into 
"touch with the department? — I think so. 

12333. Sir Henry Lawrence: I understood you to hold the view that emi- 
gration does assist the emigrant to improve his condition in life? — Yes, he 
gets good wages in Burma, I believe. 

12334. Is there any organisation to assist an emigrant to find a place 
where his labour -will be appreciated ? — There are a lot of private organisations ; 
there are a good number of so called contractors, at least there vrere in 
Gan jam when I was Collector there, who arranged passages for the emigrants, 
to Rangoon chiefly. 

12335. There is no Government organisation? — I do not think there is any 
•for that particular emigration ; of course it refers to emigration to a x>art of 
British India. 

12336. Would expenditure for that purpose meet with the approval of the 
Legislative Council? — It does not seem to be necessary. 

12337. There is no desire on the part of landlords to keep their labour 
immobile, rather than to assist emigration? — I do not think the landlords 
object at all to that emigration, because it is seasonal. It is emigration in the 
slack season when there is little doing. 

12338. To what emigration do they object? — I fancy they object more to 
emigration to the tea gardens in Ceylon, which is more or less permanent, so 
far as I know. 

12339. Is that objection based on the fact that they lose their opportunity 
for cheap labour? — It tends to make labour more expensive, owing to the 
competition. 

12340. Is that the basis of the objections to other emigration overseas? — I 
imagine that that is at the hack of a good deal of the objection to the emi- 
gration that 3 have come in contact with. 

12341. Is there any emigration to the West Indies, or British Guiana? — I 
have not had any experience of that; I have never served in a district where 
there was much emigration to the West Indies or British Guiana. 

12342. From what part of the Presidency does that emigration to the 
West Indies, British Guiana and Fiji take place? — I am not quite certain of 
that ; I think it is from the South of the Presidency. 

12343. Your experience is in the North? — Yes. 

12344. Ganjam? — Yes. 

12345. No emigration takes r place from there to the overseas settlements? — 
Practically, all the emigration in Ganjam was either to Burma or to Assam. 

12346. So that you speak only from a very general knowledge when you 
say the objection is based on the desire to retain labour at cheap wages? — 
That is what I generally gathered. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Total number of single and joint pafctas . 4,801,745 

Total assessment fts, 5,36,44,530 
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Total number of single and joint pattas . . 5,415.535 

Total assessment . Bs 5,64,61,682 
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APPENDIX II. 

Instructions issued by the Board of Revenue on some of the more 
important points for investigation by the Special 
Officer, Upper Bhavani Dry Proiect. 

Tht tii -'t t*oim ft l u* i mi-idcmi ii thm with the Upper Bhavani 

Dry homo ts the oi }<*< .diMjiji the I m liable area under the project. 

In rn it I a***i»l wa*t>* in Me h" * i tin van* the Hoard ennndeis that the 
ini^ane »vvi >hi»uli Itui'vi*!, Th»- imm will inquire a Special Officer 
\ hn^e main t+hjetT \\VA W to -adtvt !»**• \ <* impact blocks ot land close 

TL toud »minnuih‘d a'oa in imiml fiijmes U 1/200,000 
acre", and the :rmj,nMo ami which represents the portion oi the commanded 
area tor the i,*» Ration ot vh»M« there i> water h 100,000 m*»ev — hist eiop 
{April to July) and 200,tHH) crop i Augn >i to November). It 

would probably he more cm v mom tea I to supply water in the second crop season 
a ho to mist ot the land that receives water ior the hist crop. On the other 
hand, irom the point oi \ U k \\ ot benefiting a larger area it may he desirable to 
give water to diilerem ami- in the two sea-mi". Even ii the latter of the two 
courses is preferred the irrigable area will be roughly only a little more than 
a third oi the commanded area. At Coimbatore Mr. Ramalinga Chettiar, 
ALLA'*, suggested that ii the irrigable aiea ueie t»> be localised the taluk* 2 of 
Pollachi and Cdumalpei should be omitted a" they are better off in the matter 
oi rainfall and irrigation than the rest oi the commanded area. The present 
irrigable area In the Pollachi taluk h negligible and the northern half of 
Uclamalpet tahik is almost in dry as any other part oi the district. The least 
objectionable course seems to he* to localise areas in each taluk proportionate 
to the commanded area, subject ot course to the principle of making the most 
economical use possible ot the water. All these questions will have to he investi- 
gated by the Special Officer, it may aho he advisable to consult the Agri- 
cultural Department on the point whether it would be better to give water to 
the same lands for both crops or not, 

2. The next point is whether an inclusive fee should be levied on the 
localised irrigable area. From the Settlement Commissioner’s discussion with 
the ryots it appeared that the majority ot them were not in favour of such a 
fee and that they would prefer a higher water rate and the Board considers 
that this would on the whole be more desirable. There would probably be 
difficulties in collecting the fee irom all the ryots owning lands in the blocks 
which will be localised for irrigation. Even if the substantial sum of a crore 
of rupees (at Rs, 2o per acre, it would have to be more if first and second crop 
lands were not localised separately) were realised from the fee it would, on 
the basis of a seven per cent, return, reduce the water rate only to something 
over Rs. 9 an acre. It is however most unlikely that the fee would realise 
a crore, and the Board is satisfied that with a water rate of Rs, 11-4-0 or even 
more the demand for water will greatly exceed the supply. Another serious 
objection to the levy of the fee is that it would tie the hands of Govern- 
ment by conferring a permanent right on the ryots who paid the fee, whereas 
it is most desirable that Government should have a free hand in the matter 
of distribution of water. 

8. The Board’s proposal is that the irrigable area should be localised on 
the lines suggested in paragraph 1 above and registered as u irrigated dry. 9 " 
So long as a field is registered as u irrigated dry* 7 it will pay the prescribed 
water rate whether i z uses project water or not but in case of failure of 
supply remission of water rate would be given on much the same principles 
as remission on wet lands. Both the ryot and Government should have the 
option, at least for some years, of transferring <£ irrigated dry” to * £ *dry” 
when the liability to pay water rate would cease. Government will of course* 
not exercise the right unless when absolutely necessary, so that ryot*» will not 
ordinarily suffer from uncertainty as to the real value of the land. 
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Legislation will h e required to give effort to these proposals as at present* 
Government have no power to charge water rate unless water is used. The 
ryotv to whom the proposal was explained, were unanimous in accepting it. 
The tact i* that the ryots are quite well aware that if Government find serious 
difficulties in the way of the Upper Bhavani project the Lower Bhavani project 
offers a safe and simple alternative, and they are nulling to accept practically 
any conditions which the Government may think necessary to safeguard the 
interests of the general tax-payer. 

There are certain obvious advantages both to Government and to the ryots 
hi the above proposals. Power is left to Government to make changes which 
ut* tound adtisable in the localisation of the irrigable area. Inspection for 
revenue purposes is also reduced to a minimum as only the lands outside the 
hIucks of “ migrated dry ’* will have to be inspected for purposes of water rate. 
The advantage to the ryot is that they get water in preference to other 
ryots who hold some 65 per cent, of the commanded area. 

4. There is another matter in regard to which legislation will be necessary 
to safeguard the interests of Government. In 1906 the area protected by 
velte wa^ some 150,000 acres; it is probably nearer 200,000 acres now. It 
will obviously be necessary to take precautions against the use of project 
water for these lands without payment. A possible remedy is legislaiion on 
the lines of the Irrigation Act in force in the Punjab (Northern India Canal 
and Drainage Act No. VIII of ISIS'). Rules under this Act provide that where 
part of a field is irrigated with canal water and part with water from a well 
the whole field will be treated as irrigated with canal water a unless a clearly 
distinguishable boundary demarcated by a ridge not less than half a foot high 
exists between the two portions.” For the Upper Bhavani project the rule 
would have to be to the effect that in the case of a field protected by a well 
which lies within the limits of a block of irrigated dry all the crops cultivated 
will be treated as irrigated with canal water unless it is demarcated by a 
ridge in such a way as to prevent project water from irrigating it. It seems 
however to the Board that in “practice the rule would be of no avail. It 
would not be difficult to pierce such a ridge; at any rate water will percolate 
through it. In view of the fact that the area is honeycombed with wells 
such a rule would paralyse the administration of the project and seriously 
affect the revenue under it. The best course seems to be to provide that lands 
classed as 1 4 irrigated dry” should pay the full water rate whether they are 
protected by wells or not. The ryot would not be unwilling to pay water 
rate on the whole of his holding even though a portion of it might be protected 
by a well or wells. A point to be considered in this connection is whether 
-such lands should be charged a lower rate of water cess. The Board does 
not |hink that there is sufficient reason for giving them any concession for 
it is certain that the ryots will take project water by flow whenever it is 
available in preference to baling water from their wells. They will use their 
wells to supplement the project irrigation if they do not get it at the exact 
time when they want it. It seems to the Board that demarcation by ridges 
will be necessary for ordinary dry fields unprotected by wells which Be within 
the limits of a block of irrigated dry l^nds. The Board has not the slightest 
doubt that in this case and in the case of lands protected by wells the ryot 
will be only too glad to get “water but the rule will prevent a litigious ryot 
from making himself a nuisance. 

5. Another matter in which it will be necessary for Government to take 
power by legislation relates to what is called in the Punjab the division of 
fields into “ kiaris.” The object is to economise water by preventing wasteful 
application by ryots which may ordinarily amount to 25 per cent, of the 
supply. The effect of “ kiaris ” is to reduce to a minimum the time occupied 
in filling the fields to the required depth. The size of u kiaris ” will depend 
on the discharge from the pipe or sluice. A copy of the Punjab Irrigation 
““Circular which explains the procedure clearly is enclosed*. There is no reason 
why a similar rule should not be adopted in Coimbatore. It is in accordance 

* Not printed. 
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*vith^ the existing practice in irrigation from wells. The penalty in the 
Punjab for irrigation without preparing the land for irrigation by division 
into kiaris or compartments is a charge not exceeding half the water rate. 
Though the holds in Coimbatore are far more irregular in shape than in the 
Canal Colonics of the Punjab < v here the survey is simplicity itself and the 
fields are square blocks oi 10 acres) there will he no difficulty in enforcing such 
rules and they will undoubtedly make for economy in the use of the water. 

6. Government desired to have an assurance that the revenue would he easily 
leasable _ vidn.w mhHuIIn penalising ouhhation. The Board is v^rv 
doubtful if this is possible. Paddy cultivation is much more profitable to the 
ryot than dry crops, and the temptation to grow paddy will he irresistible 
unless a specially high rate — say JRs. 50 or Rs. 60 an acre — is charged for its 
cultivation. It is possible of course that with the development of irrigation 
in the country it may ho found practicable in the not distant future to sell 
water by volume to the ryots. If that day comes all restrictions as to crops 
will automatically disappear. There are however, certain practical difficulties 
which must be faced. Mr. (now Sir Charles') Tnnes in paragraph 29 of his 
report printed in B. P. No. 140, dated the 6th May 1907 suggests that there 
will be a considerable area of lands on which it will be impossible to grow 
dry crops. The Board thinks he has possibly overestimated the extent of these 
lands, but it is obvious that paddy cultivation must be allowed on such lands 
and special provision can be made for this. The case of lands protected by 
wells on which it is now the practice to grow paddy is more difficult. There are 
apparently no statistics of the extent of paddy cultivation tinder wells, hut 
there are wells in Coimbatore where at the end of the monsoon there is 
gravitation flow, and the Board would not be surprised if the extent of such 
paddy cultivation turned out to be considerable. Tt is a question which 
requires detailed investigation by the Special Officer. 

7. The Board has made no attempt to prepare any draft of the legislation 
required to give effect to the suggestions above, as it would be waste of time 
to do so unless and until Government approve of the general lines proposed. 
The best method of overcoming the legal difficulties would be to enact a small 
Special Act for this project to confer on Government the necessary powers. 
It would be difficult to include in a general Irrigation Act the provisions 
necessary for the administration of large individual projects as such provi- 
sions might often conflict with the principles enunciated in the General Act. 
Further a Special Act would probably encounter less opposition in the 
Legislative Council. 

8. There are certain other minor points in connection with the scheme to 
which the Board will briefly refer. 

At Lyallpur Canal Colony the Executive Engineer (Major Hammond) 
showed the Commissioner of Land Revenue and Settlement an arrangement by 
which the distribution of water at the tail of the Rakh branch of the Lower 
Chenab Canal was automatically controlled, so that when the canal was 
running full each distributary received full supply; if the canal had a frds 
supply each distributary also had a §rd supply, and so on. Thus the 
human equation ( alias the P. W. D. lascar) was totally eliminated. Similar 
arrangements under the Bhavani Project would be of great advantage both 
to Government and to the ryot. 

According to paragraph 7 of the Chief Engineer’s report there is an extent 
of nearly 48,000 acres of waste land (columns 3+6 of the statement) com- 
manded by the project. Assuming that 35 per cent, of this will fall within 
the localised irrigable area it will be available for sale and might fetch about 
Rs. 16'S lakhs at Rs. 100 an acre. This however will have no material effect 
on the water rate. In this respect the project is a great contrast to most of 
the Punjab large projects. The Sutlej valley project, for example, is likely 
to cost about 20 crores, but there is such a large extent of waste land under 
it to be sold that with a total charge of about Rs. 6 per acre for land revenue 
and water rate a return of between 15 and 20 per cent, is anticipated. 

N.B « — The Special Officer has also general instructions to report on all 
other relevant points which come to his notice. 
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APPENDIX III. 

t 'h'h ituf |» of Fott^i Fanthtn nt s 

Sq. Milos. 

Even* oi i \ or A \ovo<i> according, to Mr. White- 
Load's t InssitK at ion ...... 2,903 

F\tem that hkoly to ho clawed eventually as 
i>oi>' kue>t- and brought under panchnyat 

management S.SOi ' 

Area under panehayats ptior to the advent oi 

the pamhayut staff: 414*7 

Area toi which panehayats were oiganised by 
the Foied Pane hay at staff in 1920 . . 232*2 

1924 . . 318*1 

1923 . . 73*6 

1926* . . 1,164*2 (up to end 

of Septem- 
ber 1926.) 

2,133 


* Staff strengthened. 

Leaso amount payable by panehayats formed up to 

the end of September 1926 .... Rs. 95,264 

AML — The question of strengthening the staff further so as to complete the 
formation of panehayats hy the end of next year is under consideration. 
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Indebtedness of the ryots in typical villages as disposed in some recent RcsiUlentent Sr hem, Reports 
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APPENDIX V. 

i 1 

Statement showing the amount of Taccavi Loans advanced and recovered. 


Fvtali year. 

Amount of 
loans 
advanced 
during the 
year. 

Amount 
payable during 
the year 
and the balance 
remaining 
unpaid out of 
sums which 
became 
due in 
previous 
years. 

Amount 
recovered 
during the 
year. 

Balance 
repayable 
during 
the year. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 


7,51,251 

7,99,575 

7.14.131 

85,444 

1326 * 

7,44,282 

8,05,761 

7,16.983 

88,778 

1327 * 

8,21,572 

8,25,999 

7,09,001 

1,16,998 

1328 . 

10,39,362 

9,29,289 

7,50,343 

1,78,946 

1329 . 

14,56,251 

10,81,154 

7,70,027 

3,11,127 

1^0 * • * * 

16,27,589 

13,43,367 

8,89,607 

4,53,760 

mi . 

21,38,211 

14,85,716 

9,57,141 

5,28,575 

1332 .... 

14,81,127 

17,81,782 

12,76,227 

5,05,555 

1333 .... 

35,62,461 

16,85,441 

11,20,513 

5,64,928 

1334 .... 

37,19,663 

25,25,943 

18,93,852 

6,32,091 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Statement of Applications for Taccavi Loans received and rejected . 


Year. 

Number of 
applications 
received. 

Number of 
applications 
rejected. 

Percentage of 
column (3) to 
column (2). 

3) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1921-22 



• 


• 

72 >296 

" | 

21,662 

30*3 

1922-23 


• 

* 

• 

* 

30,603 

9,746 

31*8 

1923-24 


• 


• 

• 

44,004 

9,201 

20*9 

1924-25 


* 

• 

- 


91,016 

30,038 

33*0 

J 925-26 


• 


* 

- , 

49,891 

17,521 

35*1 


N. Maomiohael 














APPENDIX VII. 

Percentage to 
area sown. 

I Area irrigated . ... 27 

2, A*vft irrigated under Government canals -* . 10*5 

3 Area irrigated under other Government sources 

(tanks, springs, efccA, — ^ 2< * .... 11*1 

i. Area ini^ated under wells ~~ * . . 4*7 

(2 7 27j 

r». Area h ligated under private canals — . 0*7 

07-n 
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Sir GEORGE PADDISON, I.C.S., C.S.I., K.B.E., Commissioner of 

Labour, Madras. 

Written Memorandum. 

LABOUR AND ITS MOVEMENT. 

Strength . — Cultivation in this Presidency supports as -workers and de- 
pendants, 30,000,000 out of 43,000,000 inhabitants as enumerated in the cen- 
sus of 1921, or 7 out oi even 10 per-ons. Of tlie^e, farm servants and field 
labourers number 3 out of every 10 as is shown in the following table: — 


Class. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women, 

Dependants. 

Earm servants . . . * 

2,927,159 

901,911 

630 055 

1,38a, 493 

Eield labourers . . . ’ 

i 

5,023,686 

2,334 260 

1,676,330 

2,293,087 

i 

Total 

8,231,145 

2,316,171 

2,300,391 

3,628,580 


TliU ghes only one labourer tor overs 4 uotes oi: cultivated land including 
irrigated land in the Presidency. $ very large number of persons, however, 
classed as cultivating owners and tenants are also labourers, but the exact 
number cannot be calculated. In a number of typical villages at the recent 
lesettlement in Bellary and Anantapur districts, 2S per ce*'*. oi the tanners 
combined with their own job that of agricultural labourer. In Tanjore district, 
a typical delta district, there is a regular system of tenancy which is practi- 
cally a wage contract, the landowner giving his tenants a share oi the eiop 
in lieu of the w r ages but advancing a considerable proportion of the cost of 
cultivation and often employing other labourers to help them in reaping and 
transplanting the crop. Often too, the smaller owners or tenants assist 
each other without any payment in times of urgency such as transplantation 
and harvest seasons. 

The village workmen who chiefly affect the agriculturists are the black- 
smith and the carpenter and the farm-labouier proper. The panchangamdar 
who predicts the weather and is paid by the farmers, can hardlv he considered 
a labourer. The blacksmith and the carpenter belong to particular castes and 
their job is generally hereditary. Their pay is sometimes in the shape of a 
plot of land held free of assessment on condition of service and in addition 
(if the land is not enough to support him) a percentage of the crop given at 
harvest time calculated on the basis of so much for each plo yja. Sometimes 
a cash wage is given. These workers are generally well off. 

The farm labourers proper are divided for the purposes of the wages 
census into ploughmen, sowers and transplanters, weeders, reapers and 
harvesters, and others. As a matter of fact, in this Presidency, except 
ploughmen whose special duty is to look after the cattle, these workmen are 
all the same persons. It is true that at the time of transplantation or 
harvesting, extra labour may be secured if possible. The sowing is frequent- 
ly done by the farmer himself as it is a difficult task. If seed is broad-casted 
and even if a drill is used as each seed is dropped in by hand into the hopper, 
it requires care to see that the right amount of seed is used. The headsman 
who looks after the cattle or goats is generally a small boy or an aged man. 
Transplantation of rice is generally done by women, reaping sometimes by 
both me& and women, but often women are engaged in carrying the crop 

Sir <£eprge Paddison. 
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to the stack or threshing-floor on their heads. Cotton-picking, tea and coffee 
plucking, and ground-nut picking are also done by both women and men. 

Wages given in different districts vary a great deal. In the Agency tracts 
of Gan jam and Vizagapaiam, the average for an ordinary unskilled labourer 
is only about As. 2 a day; similarly in the northern part of South Kanara, in 
Vizagapatam and on the Deccan plateaus which is mostly unirrigated land, 
wages are low. The higher wages are to be found in the delta tracts near 
large towns and large centres of industry, or near the hill stations. For 
example, in Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura (in the tracts irrigated by 
the Cauvery and the Periyar) As. 6 or over is generally paid; near Kodai- 
kanal, Coonoor and Ootacamund, similar labourers get 8 annas; the wages 
in Saidapet taluk, close to Madras, are over 8 annas a day while in Conjeeve- 
ram and Madurantakam taluks in the same district but farther from Madras, 
it is just over 4 annas. Ploughmen get rather more than ordinary agricul- 
tural labourers except at such times ol urgency as transplanting or reaping 
seasons when the occasional labourer also gets more than at other seasons. 
But it must be remembered that ploughmen, as a rule, take part in harvest- 
ing and reaping. All these figures must be taken with a certain amount of 
salt as very frequently wages are paid in grain and the exact rate at which 
it should be commuted it is not easy to estimate. Moreover, an agricultural 
labourer frequently gets a number of perquisites such as cloth, a pair of 
shoes, money for betel or tobacco and an annual sum m cash. The same 
persons will be paid at different times in cash and in grain. Without 
vouching for the absolute accuracy for the figures, it may be said that an 
ordinary labourer gets between 5 and 6 annas, ploughmen between 6 and 7 
annas and those engaged in reaping and harvesting about 7 annas. As a 
rule, but not universally, women get less than men, in most cases about 
two-thirds of what the men get. In the last census the number of women 
employed in proportion to the men showed a reduction from 1,187 to 996 
to every thousand men. This is a sign of increasing prosperity. Another 
distinction between classes of labourers is that between farm servants and 
occasional labourers. On the face of it, the farm servant has a better time 
of the two as he frequently gets one or two daily meals, and in bad seasons, 
is kept on at the expense of the farmer, whereas the daily labourer has to 
go to some other district in search of work or to migrate generally to Burma 
or Assam from the north of the Presidency, to Ceylon or Malaya States 
from the south, and from the West Coast to the plantations of tea and coffee 
on the Anaimalais, on the Nilgiris, in Mysore or in Coorg. 

The most fortunate type of the farm servant is one whose caste approxi- 
mate^ to that of his master and who ‘ lives in Such a man is often treated 
as one of the family and shares their fortunes in good and bad times. On 
the other hand, a large number of these farm servants, especially of the low 
castes \uio have no access to their masters’ houses, are frequently veqv badly 
off. They are given an advance on some special occasions such as a wedding, 
and nominally the loan is to be repaid by service. If the workman is in- 
valuable the mastei takes care that this loan shall not be worked off, and 
this man is attached compulsorily to this master for life and sometimes also 
his sons inherit the debt after their father’s death. If the farm is sold the 
farm seivants and the debt are taken over. The only way of their kei ping 
from this form of servitude is emigration. 

After an enquiry by Mr. J. Gray, O.B.E., I.C.S., the present Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, great efforts are being made by Government to change 
this state of affairs: co-operative credit societies are being formed specially 
for the low caste labourers, house-sites are being acquired for them,, schools 
are being started, water-supply improved, in many cases a well is being dug 
for the first time where before they were dependent on water from irrigation 
channels or were waiting at the well open to higher castes for some one to 
come and draw water for them. Lapd is being assigned to them wherever 
available either in the form of allotments which is the usual method adopted 
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or in larger blocks where colonies are being started worked generally on a 
co-operative basis. The position of these labouurs i& worse m the mnasi 
districts of Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore and Trichinopoly, In these 
distnots a few high -caste persons called mhn^idars claim, rightly or wrongly, 
to have a prior right over all the land in the village including unoccupied 
areas and including the house-sites of the labourers. It is in villages of 
this type that emigration is most frequent as the low-caste labourer has no 
chance of acquiring any land and is at the mercy of his master, being liable 
to be expelled from the only land available for the house-sites if he should 
offend him. Great efforts are being made to improve conditions in this re- 
spect also, house-sites are being acquired and money advanced by loans from 
Government through co-operative societies and though the landowneis 
objected most strongly when this work was begun and sometimes refused to 
employ their own labourers for some time, they soon found that the labourer 
who has a house of his own is much less liable to run away, lias more self- 
respect, has acquired a habit of thrift, has frequently, in order to repay his 
instalments of the loan, given up drinking and is a much more valuable asset 
to his master than he was when he had no hope of improvement. 

Conditions of Life . — No statistics are available showing the hours of 
labour. It varies in different districts both as regards the time of starting 
and leaving work and the number of hours worked. Tn one district, the 
workers wait till the morning mists are cleared before starting, in another 
in the dry heat of the East Coast or the Deccan they start earlier to have a 
longer time off in the burning heat. The Madras labourer works long hours 
but works fairly leisurely. The whole family often set out together for the 
fields, the baby is strung from a branch of a tree watched by one of the elder 
children while the father and the mother are at work. Sometimes the 
mother arrives later than the rest of the family as she first sees to her house- 
hold work. The mother will leave her work to give her child nourishment, 
and in the midst of the day they all foregather under the shade of the tree 
to rest and have their meal. On the whole, there is no articulate desire for 
any regulation of the hours of labour and it would be impossible to enforce 
such regulation even if it were insisted on. Similarly it would he impossible 
to insist on accident or sickness insurance or maternity benefits. The mother 
will not stay away long from her work after her child is born. Nature does* 
not require it in the case of persons bred in the open air in a hot climate. 
A real danger is the ignorance of the midwives whose insanitary methods may 
cause danger both to mother and child. Great efforts are being mad© to 
train these women, but the Indian labourer is very conservative and often 
prefers the old ways. There is no regular weekly rest-day, but Hindu and 
Mahommerian festival* are frequent, and Mahommedans and Hindus in this 
Presidency attend them all. 

Health and Sanitation . — Hookworm is almost universal and though it 
does not often kill, it largely increases the danger from other diseases, and 
reduces the efficiency of the labourers. Efforts are being made to stamp it 
out, but this is by no means easy owing to the habits of the ordinarily bare- 
footed labourers. Of epidemics, plague, cholera and fevers are largely due 
to the insanitary surroundings. Here again, efforts are being made by 
lantern lectures and other propaganda to educate the labourers in more 
sanitary ways. Water-supplies are being improved, less congested house- 
sites are being acquired; on some of the plantations especially, improvements 
are being made in these directions. This question, however, is rather a 
matter for the Health Officers to deal with than a mere layman. 

Recreation . — The ordinary labourer has not the time or the money for any 
elaborate form of recreation. His chief delights are a festival, a marriage 
ceremony, singing songs, or beating the tom-tom. The telling of stories is a 
source of constant delight. If money can be secured, a pilgrimage is some- 
times undertaken to sacred places. There is also the toddy and the arrack 
shop, which sometimes absorb too much of the labourers* earnings. 
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$rcn city, Famine ami Unemployment. — The elaborate system of famine 
vJtn-h han .MnnisKl by the Government or India ami the T.< t al 

Government:* over a series of years will doubtless liave been explained in de- 
tail by other and more experienced writers. The Government attempt to 
maintain the normal level of subsistence but not of comfort. Tn consequence, 
during the^e periods, migration to other and more favoured districts or to 
more divtant parts increases. Tt is in the season of scarcity that the pro- 
blem ot unemployment becomes important. In ordinary year-,, there is no 
lack of employment among most of the labourers except in the hot weather 
when some r ; the labourers find it difficult to get continuous employment 
throughout me week. 


Migration . — There is a normal movement of population every year from 
the poorer districts to the highly irrigated tracts of the deltas. The number 
who so move cannot be ascertained. But thousands move every year from 
Vizagapatam, from the uplands of Godavari, Kistna and Guntur to the lands 
watered by the Kistna and the Godavari. In some cases these people finding 
conditions favourable, settle down in the districts to which they have come. 
As however these tracts consist of almost an unbroken sea of irrigated rice- 
fields they crowd very often on mounds rising out of the waters and their 
congestion is a serious problem which has been dealt with by acquisition 
of better sites and raising the level of the land acquired. Wherever possible, 
land in the possession of Government or taluk boards by the side of roads or 
channels is being allotted free. Similarly there is an inflow of labour in 
truisplantnu> and ha i vesting seasons in delta tracks of Tan] ore, Trichino- 
poly and Madura. From the West Coast, large numbers go every year to 
the tea, coffee and rubber plantations on the Xilgiris, in Mysore and Coorg, 
from Salem to the coffee plantations on the Sheveroys ; from Coimbatore xhey 
flock to the Anaimalais to the tea plantations recently started there; from 
Baninad, Madura and Tinnevelly a very large number go annually across the 
borders to Travantore. They generally stay on these plantations from 10 
months to a year and then return to their own villages. They are recruited 
b\ >i ((/-///< who lecehe some commission and also leceive some money for 
advances to the labourer which is repaid out of his wages. The hours of 
work on the^e estates is about 10 hours a day including an hour's rest at 
noon, but, generally speaking, the labourers are set a certain task which they 
may complete in their own time. If they do more than the task they are 
paid by weight according to the amount they have plucked. The men earn 
from 7 annas to B annas a day, women 5 annas and children 3 or 4 annas. 
In ^ome cases the estate pays the expenses of the labourers' coming and 
returning to their villages, in the matter of educational facilities, medical 
attendance and the water-supply, they are ‘better looked after than they are in 
the plains. What they dislike is the cold and the wet oil the hills as compared 
with the warmer weather in the plains. In fact if they do not find condi- 
tions better they would not go as the Indian labourer is a great lover of his 
home. The chief migration in Tndia itself is to Assam and Burma. This is 
different from the migration to Travancore, Mysore and Coorg mentioned 
above, as there the labourers go and return as a rule in a single year and if 
they do not like the conditions there, they are able to return without much 
difficulty. Assam and Burma need a long and expensive journey. In fact 
they are a good deal farther and more different from the conditions at home 
than is Ceylon. The total number recruited to Assam last year was 13,084 of 
which Ganjam and Yizagapatam contributed 9,000. Owing to the immense 
demand for labour in this and other tea growing areas consequent upon the 
rise in the price of tea, an effort to open up new districts in the Assam was 
pushed on too quickly at first and a number of labourers returned. This was 
due to the fact that the emigrants did not understand the conditions under 
which they were recruited of the places to which they were coming. The 
proper method of recruitment to which they have now returned is to send to 
each village a person who has worked for some time in the plantation and 
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can explain to the people what the conditions are like and what they may 
expect. 

No figures are available for the annual migration to Burma where the 
Madras labourer goes to work in the rice fields and in the rice-mills as the 
Burman is not a labourer by nature. Probably about 12,000 go every year. 
Most of them go from Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari in the north of 
the Presidency. A certain number go from the south, Tanjore, Madura, 
Ramnad, Malabar and Tinnevelly. 

With regard to emigration outside India, the assisted unskilled labourers 
who are almost entirely agricultural labourers can only at present go to 
Ceylon and Malaya. A few have recently also been sent to Mauritius and 
there is talk of re-opening emigration to British Guiana. For practical pur- 
poses, the only places outside India which affect this Presidency are Ceylon 
and Malaya. The boom in tea has enormously increased the demand for 
labour in Ceylon and similarly in Malaya the demand for work on the Singa- 
pore Docks and also the removal of the embargo on the export of rubber have 
very greatly increased emigration to that colony. Representatives of the 
Government of India are stationed in both these Colonies to look after the 
interests of the Indian labourers and considerable improvements in their 
conditions have recently been effected in both the Colonies. On an average, 
90,000 persons a year went to Ceylon as agricultural coolies in the last five 
years. A very considerable number of them were persons who had been there 
before. To Malaya as many as 70,000 were sent last year. A greater part 
of the emigrants both to Ceylon and Malaya came from the Tamil districts 
on the East Coast. Trichinopoly, North Arcot, Madura, Tanjore and Salem 
also contributed a considerable number. Tinnevelly, considering its proxi- 
mity to Ceylon, sent remarkably few. 

On the whole, according to the latest Census report for the decade up to 
10*21 , this Province suffered a net loss of a million and a half of labourers in 
excess of emigration over immigration. Since then there has been a steady 
increase every year in the number of emigrants. This of course necessarily 
means that the demand for those agricultural labourers who stayed behind 
increases and conditions of employment are also growing better. The labour- 
ers who return from Ceylon or Malaya with considerable savings and the 
wider idea of the world must necessarily increase the ambition of those who 
stay hi then* own villages. However unpleasant it may be to the farmer in 
India, on the whole the lot of the labourer is improved by this emigration 
so long as the conditions in the countries to which he emigrates are carefully 
watched and provision is made so that he can return if he wishes to do so. 

Conclusion . — On the whole the lot of the agricultural labourer is not so 
bad as would appear to be from the low wages which he receives. His wants 
are few owing to the fact that as there is no cold weather he needs spend very 
little on his clothes. In times of scarcity he certainly suffers, but the alter- 
native of migrating either to other parts of India or to Ceylon or Malaya 
give him the chance of improving his lot. Wages though very low show a 
continuous tendency to rise. Even the depressed classes whose lot is far 
worse are beginning to improve, through the action of Government and of a 
few, too few, social workers. And if these efforts are re-doubled, education 
is made universal, water-supply, sanitation and housing are taken even more 
vigorously in hand than they are at present, a great advance may come in 
the next ten years. 
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Reply to the Questionnaire. 

Qcestion 18. — (a) (i) There is not in my ^opinion any need for measures 
to attract labour to other districts. The planting industry where there is a 
"hortncre owing to the expansion oi the tea industry has its own organised 
labour and recruiting department. The deltas, as I have said in my 'memo- 
randum, are supplied from the surrounding districts. Something might be 
done and is being done to supply them with better house-sites. 

(«) Large tracts of cultivable land do not remain uncultivated for want 
of labour. 

Cb) There is not any shortage of labour in this Province. 

\c) In some districts, especially the dry districts of the Deccan, there are 
considerable areas uncultivated — generally poor soils. Steps are being taken 
to assign these lands to the depressed classes who are agricultural labourers. 
As a rule, they will remain labourers and cultivate their lands in their 
spare time. They will have to be financed through co-operative societies who 
however only give short-term loans, Government loans for land improvement 
and agricultural loans under the various Acts. 
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Ora! Evidence, 

12347. The Chairman : Sir George Paddison, you are the Commissioner of 
Labour in this Presidency? — Yes. 

12348. You have put in a note of the evidence which you wish to give 
before the Commission and in that note you have referred to a memorandum, 
prepared under your instructions, which is also in the hands of the Commis- 
sion. Do you wish at this stage to make any statement of a general charac- 
ter ? The only thing I should like to say is that my experience of agricultural 
labour, apart from my experience as a district officer, is mainly concerned 
with the depressed classes who are the ‘ untouchables 3 as they are called and 
to some extent with criminal tribes. 

12349. Now first in the reply to our Questionnaire, >ou say in answer 
to question 18, sub-section (ii) ( c ), “ In some districts, especially the 
dry districts of the Deccan, there are considerable areas uncultivated, 'gener- 
ally poor soils. Steps are being taken to assign these lands to the depressed 
classes who are agricultural labourers. As a rule, they will remain labourer 
and cultivate their lands in their spare time. 39 I take it that whether land 
is or is not cultivated, or indeed is or is not culturable, does not depend 
upon some entirely stable condition or test; it is a question partly dependent 
on economic changes with regard to which cultivation of certain land be- 
comes unprofitable, and it may be a question of the availability of some new 
system of cultivation which in more than one tract in the world has placed 
large areas of land in the region of profitable cultivation which, before that 
invention was available, had remained entirely uncultivable ; so that there 
is no definite category in which you can put land as between cultivable and 
uncultivable, is there? — No. These lands I was speaking of, especially in 
Anantapur and Bellary districts, are going under ground-nut cultivation. 
A great many of them have become more valuable as the sandy dry tracts will 
grow ground-nut though it is difficult for them to grow any other profitable 
crop. 

12350, That is purely a money crop? — Yes. 

12351. How far has this experiment in settling the depressed classes on 
this particular class of land been successful? — In all 180,000 acres have been 
assigned, but that is on all classes of land, I think. 

12352. All classes of uncultivated land? — All classes of land in the 
possession of Government, land that is owned by Government but which has 
not yet been taken up by other holders. Apart from that type of land, there 
is also disforested land which was formerly occupied by small scrub jungle 
but which has now been thrown open ; I have been able to secure some of that 
for th.3 depressed classes. 

12353. Are most of these lands so situated that the depressed classes can 
cultivate them and at the same time earn a wage as agricultural labourers 
from owners of other lands? — Yes, as a general rule I should say they are. 

12354. And without the support of wages, would it be possible for the 
settlers on these tracts to maintain themselves? — Yes, in some cases, espe- 
cially F should say with the disafforested lands which, when once they are 
cleared, are sometimes much more valuable than the land which has been 
left by the ryots. 

12355. Precisely. You say they will have to be financed through co-opera- 
tive societies which, however, only give short-term loans ? — I have been away 
for a year and a half and I am fold they are now giving long-term loans. 

12356. We shall probably hear about that from the witnesses who will 
speak more directly on co-operation. I was going to ask you whether, 
in that pajt of these lands where settlement has already taken place, 
short-term and even long-term credit is in fact provided by co- 
operative organisations ? — In some cases it is. Of course it all 
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depends tm the condition'. Ti we me getting a < impact block it 
is. very easy to iorm a co-operative sonery; but it there aie odd little lnt> 
of land it become^ difficult. We have one interesting experiment in what are 
called Laid a lands, the islands in the Godavari and Kistna rivers, where 
those people take up these lands; these are extremely valuable lands and pay 
a high assessment which is levied on them through co-operative societies. 
They borrow money from the Kistna Bank and the Central Bank; but these 
are Linds which are so naturally fertile that they do not require so ninth 
initial expense as the lands of more barren tracts. 

12357. Rich alluvial soil r — Very rich soil indeed. 

1235$. You say they are taking them up. Who are? The depressed 
clashes:' — The depressed classes. 

12359. How comes it that the more fortunate classes have not taken up 
these lands? — Owing to the fact that they are subject to erosion by the river 
or owing to moio alluvium being deposited, they are only leased for short 
terms ; in the old days they used to be leased by auction and a large number 
of them still are; but some of them have now been taken up at a rate fixed 
by the Gkmmment with reference to the average ot the previous years. . They 
are given to these people direct; they are not put up to auction because, if 
they were, these people would not have the chance of competing with their 
richer neighbonis. 

12360. That is part of a social policy carried out at the expense of the 
general tax-pa\er? — To some extent; not to a ver\ large extent. I should 
think we are trying to get the economic rent. 

12361. Then I did not understand your answer? — Sometimes in public 
auction the bidding becomes so keen that they go almost beyond the economic 
rent. 

12362. Sh Henry Lawrence: How many thousands of acres are involved? 
— I could not tell you the exact figures ; but it is not a very large area. 

12363. 200,000 acres? — Nothing approaching that, not for the Lanha 
lands. 

12364. 5,000 or 10,000? — Yes; that would be the utmost. 

12365. The Chairman: Do you think your experiment in settling the de- 
pressed classes on uncult ivable land has proceeded far enough for you to 
give us a firm opinion as to whether that experiment is likely to succeed? — 
No; 1 think I should like to see it carried on further to see whether it will 
be a success. In some cases it has succeeded and in others it is more diffi- 
cult. 

12366. When was it initiated? — About five years ago; I am not absolutely 
certain ot the date. 

12367. Have you formed any estimate as to what total population 
amongst the depressed classes you may be able to settle in this way? — No, 1 
have not. 

1236$. 1 onlj wondered whether you could give the Commission any idea 
of the scope of the problem? — The difficulty is that in these places like 
Ana nt a pur and Bellarv the population is rather scanty at present and peo- 
ple probably would not want to migrate from a richer district to these dis- 
tricts. As a matter ol fact the actual assignment of the lands is done 
through the Revenue officials and not through me. 

12369. Do I understand from your answer then that the rate of settle- 
ment in somewhat letarded by the fact that in some cases there is no popula- 
tion contiguous to these districts available tor settlement? — For the large 
area that is available, yes ; there may be one village with perhaps a thousand 
acres or more and the number of agricultural labourers in that village 
would not be large enough to take it all up. 

12370. Could any part of that section of the population which is in the 
habit of going overseas, to Burma, Assam, Malay, Ceylon, there to work 
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for a wage, be persuaded to settle on tliese lands in question? — I do not 
think so, In those districts. Some do go to A^sam irom Anantapur and 
Bellary as it is. 

12871. They find that economically more attractive than settling on these 
relatively poor lands? — 1 think they do. 

12372. Now may I turn to the memorandum which has been in the hand** 
ot the Commission for some time? I do not know whether you wish to say 
anything in amplification of this memorandum? — No. 

12373. You give some very interesting figures. There are only one or 
two questions I want to ask you. I want you to give the Commission a pic- 
ture of what happens when a cultivator migrates from district to dlbtrict 
within the Presidency in order to work as an agricultural labourer. Does 
he move with his wife and his family? — I think invariably, yes, 

12374. There is no leaving of the family behind? — Except when they go 
to tea gardens; even then they sometimes take their families, some of them. 

12375. Dr. Hyder: Does that statement apply to the migration of labour 
into Burma? — No; as a rule they do not take their wives and children to 
Burma; they send over money from Burma by postal money-order. But 
you are talking of the people in this Presidency, I think? 

12376. The (' hah man : Ye«, I was and Dr. Hyder was talking of Burma. 
I understand that as regards the Presidency, except in some cases where 
migration is to the plantations, they take their families. How about their 
housing when they get there? — That is a thing we are trying to improve at 
present; to give them better housing or rather better housing sites on which 
they can put up houses and then they probably will remain. 

12377. Am I right in thinking that housing in the hill districts is even 
more important than it is in the plains owing to the heavier rains? — Yes. 

12378. What does it cost, do you know, to erect a reasonably healthy 
dwelling in a hill area? — I do not know. 

12379. Are labourers expected to provide themselves with houses or are 
houses provided in every case? — Houses are provided in every case in the 

hills. 

12380. By the planters? — Yes. 

12381. Do some labourers migrate to w r ork as ryots in the hills? — No; 
very very few. That is to say, there may be Indian planters, but they are 
planters. They do not migrate to work on rice fields and so on. 

12382. I was thinking of work on very small plots? — No; not in my 
experience. 

12383. Is there any statutory obligation upon the employer of labour 
which has migrated to provide a sanitary dwelling for that labour? — They 
have to provide housing and sanitation in some districts where the Planters’ 
Labour Act is in force. 

12384. Are there planters in districts Where that Act is not in force? — 
Yes; in Coimbatore that Act is not in force. 

12385. Who decides? — The Government decide to what places it should 
apply. The Planters’ Labour Act also gives certain facilities for realising 
advances in addition to certain duties in the way of housing, etc. 

12386. I am not familiar with the terms of that Act, but no doubt w£ 
can acquire a copy; is there any inspection of dwellings under that Act? — 
Yes, not a very regular inspection of them, but they are inspected. 

12387. Do you happen to know whether there is a parallel Act in Assam? — I 
■do not know the terms of the Assam Act. Assam of course has a Labour Board 
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who**. Chairman n man trout the Madras Civil Service: lie looks after the 
intere-t* of the people there. 

But vo it are not familiar with the particulars?— T cannot tell you 
the t*\uei terms ot the Act. T may say also that a* regards the Planters* 
La hunt At t it sell a Committee has been recently sitting, hut has not yet 
repot tmL on the question of the revision or even the repeal of the Act. 

!2.*V-9. How long has the enquiry lasted? — 1 do not know when it began, 
1 was away when it w as put on. 

12390. You mean within a tew months? — Yes. 

I'A'tPl. There is one sentence on page 314 ot your memorandum which 
seems to me a little obscure. You are talking about wages in cash and kind 
anti you say : *' The same persons will bo paid at different times in cash and 

in grain." Boos that mean at different times while working with one 
employer or different times when working with different employers? — At 
different times when working with one employer. During seeding time he 
wight be paid at so much a day in cash and when working during harvest, for 
instain**, at so much per day in grain. 

12392. And not certain other perquisites r — Those perquisite-* will be giten 
cm certain clays, certain festivals and that sort of thing. 

12393. K the general effect of this system to make it extremely difficult 
to assess the trim wage ol the agricultural labourer? — Very difficult indeed. 

1*2391. You say water-supply is being improved, less congested house 
sites are being acquired. 1 ’ That refers to ordinary ryotwari villages, does it? 
— Yes, chiefly in the delta villages. 

12395. Who is supplying these communities with better water-supply? — 
Government. 

12396. Ts that a considered policy? — Yes. 

12397. Will you tell us a little more about that? — What happens is this. 
T am referring now chiefly, but not entirely, to the depressed classes. They 
live in separate hamlets at some distance from the main village, and of course 
they have not n as a rule, access to the village well. They might have if the 
water-supply were a river, but where it is a well they almost certainly would 
not have access to it. As a matter of fact they might not have access to a 
village school though that is not necessarily so. In various other points like 
that they suffer from certain disabilities. T have District Labour Officers in 
some, but not in all, districts who send their men to each village in turn and 
send their report as to wliat are the needs of the village, namely, if there is 
a school whether the depressed classes are freely admitted and not merely 
nominally, if there is a water-supply whether it is possible for them to avail 
themselves of it. Then the District Labour Officer may report that the 
house-site i* congested and suggest acquisition of land ; or he may find that 
a well is needed : then Government funds are supplied to give them these 
wells; perhaps a school might he provided, or a pathway to the main road 
or burial ground; all those sorts of amenities are being supplied wherever 
necessary. The house-sites as a rule are paid for by the people themselves by 
instalments. Water-supply, roadways and burial grounds are given as free 
grants from Government at the expense of the general tax-payer. The 
house-sites also in some districts, not in all, are given through a loan made 
to a co-operative society and the money is repaid through that co-operative 
society. Before we acquire any house-sites we demand a deposit of the 
total amount which is likely to be required. A certain proportion ol it 
must be deposited ; the rest is paid in instalments. So that we hope that 
by doing this we shall be able to give them some stake in the country and 
although at first the landholders object to it, in the end they find that these 
people are less likely to migrate and more likely to remain on the land than 
in their previous condition. They are more independent of the landlord or 
the landowner, hut they are more likely to stay in the village. 
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12398. Are these loans tor house-sites provided through co-operative so- 
cieties wherever co-operative societies exist? Is that the rule?— We should 
create co-operative societies for the purpose. 

12399. It is a society for holding these sites, is it? — Yes, of course thrift 
societies might be combined with it. Perhaps until the co-operative society 
had been formed for some time they would not have enough capital to pay 
the instalments. But when they pay the instalments the money will be paid 
into the funds of the co-operative society, and when they have enough to 
pay the instalments of the cost oi the house-sites we should acquire the 
land. 

12400 How old is the oldest society created for the purpose in question? 
— Eight or nine years old, 3 think. 

12401. Are the indications promising? — I think very promising indeed. 
Considering the low wages they get I have beeu astonished at the regularity 
with -which they pay. 

12402. Bo you feel yourself, looking to the success which is being attain- 
ed, that a sufficient effort is being made to extend this scheme? — Yes, I do 
because it only applies to certain districts. In those districts that I was 
referring to before in Anantapur and Bellary and the Deccan districts they 
ha\e no great difficulty in getting house-sites. Tt is only in the congested 
deltaic tracts that they have difficulty. 

12403. When you talk of dry areas do you include areas where well culti- 
vation and well irrigation are in use? — Yes, T should. 

12404. Where you decide for one reason or another not to set up co- 
operative organisations, how do you provide the means for creating these 
new village sites? — In some cases we take individual instalments and do 
not pay the money to the co-operative society; perhaps v r e want larger ex- 
perience in that case. 

12405. To go back for the moment to the co-operative experiment, are 
you working there through the Co-operative Department? — Yes. We have 
the benefit of the advice of the Head of the department and he lends us cer- 
tain Inspectors to look after the work for the time being. 

12406. But the capital placed at the disposal of these societies is shown 
in your own budget? — Yes, it is shown in my own budget. 

12407. Now, so far we have been discussing the betterment of the posi- 
tion of the depressed classes ; but I suppose that classes other than those 
depressed are receiving help and attention in the matter of improvement of 
water-supplies? — As a rule they have access to the village water-supply which 
is provided by the taluk and District Boards. 

12408. Do you know whether the Health Officer is responsible for these 
matters in this Presidency? Are you satisfied with the water-supply of the 
normal village community? — I should not care to give an opinion on that 
matter but my own general impression is that the water-supply is very 
good ; at least it is very much better than it is with the depressed classes. 

12409. I suppose where the depressed classes are not provided with their 
own water-supply they are sometimes forced to get water from a local tank 
or any other ^ouice? — Yes, or perhaps if there is an irrigation well they 
would pay somebody for the right to draw water from there; or perhaps 
they would pay somebody to draw water from the common village well and 
pour it into their pots; or they may wait their turn until some kind person 
comes and does it for them. 

12410. Talking about the incidence ot hookworm, you say it is almost 
general? — I believe the proportion is extraordinarily high among jier&ona 
who do not wear shoes. 

12411. The organism enters the body through the foot, does it not? — Yes, 
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’2*11*2, Yon s 4 ' V that thorts are being mack* to stamp it out, hut :h s *s 
h\ ti t a-v o>\iug to :he habits ot the ban -looted t ultn «itor^. Do 

* - * viuv \s nhiti * n<* ambit ot your department r — No, not <it all, 

*2H3. Ibrbap> you tiould rather not go into that. You are talking 
«*ho * f t e dittl* uhy 01 honking tlu^e large aggregation^ ot population that 
t„k*‘ t> • m in tin tlmkl.v populated rice districts at the reason or the vear 
labour n.ovt required r — Y«*s. 

124» 1. You point out hmv thev t'rowd on those natural eminent t-s which 
p\»‘ a * ertam degree or dryness r — Yes. 

1211%. Has the practice or building a dwelling house* on piles i*ur lutn 
ntt* inputl in the Presidency r — T do not know it at all. They may have it 
In some lull places where t hey «re afraid of wife! beasts; it i& \ery, very rare 
anti practically does not exist to my knowledge. 

12410. lias It ever occurred to you that it might be worth while making 
some es penim uts in that direction ?■ — Then you would have to take land <m 
the edge ot the village and would encroach on the rice land. 

12417. You mean there is no spare ground that is clamp which N tot 
cot end by rice* I- — It would be covered by rice. 

Il^S. You *-nv, “ Where \ or possible, land in the posvt^shm ot (miuui- 
meni or Taluk Boards by the sides of roads or channels is being allotted 
tree '* " — Yes. 

1241V). My suggestion to you is that, having regard to the extreme damp- 
ness, it might be advantageous to the population if they were encouraged to 
bad ‘h-n i>es in pucs. That has ne\er been attempted, has it V — No, 
but the main village is probably on a mound, you see. 

12420. I am thinking now of these accessory dwellings which have to be 
provided in relation to the main question at issue, namely, migration of 
labour Y — Yes. 

12421. Would you care to express any opinion as to whether any experi- 
ment of that sort might be attempted? — I will look into it. 

12422. Will timber be available? — Not as a rule. 

12423. To revert tor a moment to this migration overseas. First of all 
what is, broadly speaking, the arrangement? Is the agreement between the 
labourers and the agent who collects the labour and takes it over, or is it 
an dga cement with the planter in Burma who is going to employ the labour? 
— In Burma they do not go to planters so much, hi Ceylon and Malaya, 
which are regxilated, the labourer conies over with no agreement; he is 
absolutely free to go to whom he will when he gets there. There is a com- 
mon fund thiough which this emigration is done, and the labourers can go 
anywhere they like. In old days, in Ceylon, certainly, and, I think, in still 
older days in Malaya, the labourer received an advance before he left his 
village and until he had paid off that advance he could not go from one 
plantation to another. But now there is no such system; that has been 
completely abolished; when he goes to Ceylon or anywhere he is completely 
free to go where he will. 

12424. So that he makes in fact no agreement at all? — None at all. Of 
course when he gets there he has to work somewhere, but he has no agree- 
ment. 

12425. He puts down a deposit for his own fare? — No, that is provided 
from this common fund. 

12426. All of it ?■ — Practically all. They do not come under my ambit at 
all if they go over by what is called unassisted emigration. 

12427. But the great majority of plantation labourers ^ go over at the 
expense of this fund? — Of course, if there was a Kcinguni with him, (the 
Kcmgani being a man who is looking out for and recruiting for a particular 
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estate), he would take him to that estate; but if on the way to that estate 
the labourer was to say “ I am going to leave you and go off and work tor 
someone else 55 he could do so; or he could still do so after he had worked 
in an estate for a week. 

1242b. Has the change you described been due to legislation or due to 
practice? — Due to legislation, I think. 

12429. That applies to Malay States as well as to Ceylon? — Yes; it was 
done earlier in Malay than in Ceylon, I understand. 

12430. I suppose, a certain quantity of labour h still going up to Victoria 
Point, that is to say Lower Burma rubber districts? — That would not come 
under me; I do not know about it because it is part of India; it is the same 
as going to Bombay. 

12431. I rather gather from your memorandum that you think the general 
effect of this emigration of labour is to keep up the value of labour in the 
Presidency? — T should like to saj- that the Wages Census is going on now, 
and the figures are beginning zo arrive. I have some of these figures, 
but they hare not been checked. The results are so uncertain that I think 
they must be checked. But this I do see, that they show a fall in cash 
wages; whether it is a fall in real wages or not, I cannot say. 

12432. A fall, since when? — Since five years ago. Of course prices were 
higher then. 

12433. Probably you will let us have these figures later after they have 
been checked and arranged? — Yes, but it will take some time, I think. I 

will note it. 

12434. I should like to ask you for your view on the comparative econo- 
mic position of the small cultivator outside the rice areas; the small culti- 
vator on the dry tracts on the one hand, and the agricultural labourer 
throughout the Presidency on the other. Do you think that the small culti- 
vator is better or worse off than the agricultural labourer? — I should certain- 
ly say the small cultivator is economically better off and certainly he ‘is a 
much happier man, because he has more to do; he is not so dependant on 
his employer; if the employer does not want him for a day, he can go and 
work on his bit of land. 

12435. When was your census taken prior to 1921? — Census of Wages? 

12436. Yes? — Five years previous to that. But X am sorry to say that in 
that census instead of giving the average wage they gave the wages as vary- 
ing between two annas and four or five annas or something of that sort, so 
that it is extremely difficult; to compare. 

12437. Those were the limits, and you did not know the average? — We 
did not know whether it was 2\ or 3|; there was no comparison. I have 
nnii had a census taken, and got the averages instead, so that they can be 
compared 

1243S. Was the census that was made on the original plan of no help 
to anybody? — I think this other way is better; I can only say that. 

12439. The original scheme gave no indication of the wages of the greater 
part of the labourers*, did it? — I think they probably would cut out any 
extravagant isolated figure; for instance, if a carpenter drew Rs. 2, another 
Re. 1 and iino^er As. S, thejr would not say wages were from As. 8 to 
Rs. 2. 

12440. Perhaps you could let us have those figures? — My successor will 
give them to you; I am going to South Africa on Monday. 

12441. Your office will do that. Have you had any indication that the 
rise in the wages of agricultural labour between 1916 and 1921 (which I 
presume occurred) had the effect of turning a certain number of small culti- 
vators into agricultural labourers? — -No; I cannot give any indication. 
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12112 Wu-* ihvu* a substantia! mcreitM* in the ot agricultural 

* hunt* hHtwvn 1916 atnl 1921 r- It is \ t*r\ difficult tor me to say; because 
m< 1916 thi*> had only tin* figures between two annas and tour annas, as I 
t*as saving: they did not give the average; they gave limits and I find it 
r iposMfde to make a comparison. 

1- 1 hh But you do not see any indications \ ourself that there has been 
a diminution in the number ot small etiltit ator.s and an increase m the 
number of agricultural labourers?- — No ; I do not think so, but l think the 
tensus oj 3921 will give you the number that was put in as field labourers. 
That will gi\e the comparative proportion. 

12 1 M There has been an increase in population; otherwise that would 
be a true comparison? — It will simply give the percentage of the population 
in old day^. 

12415. Percent a ge v — Yes; that was my idea. 

12410. Thr Baja of Purlakimwli: Your jurisdiction does not extend as far 
as the Agency tracts, does it? — 1 have not any Labour Officer at present there, 
so I ciumot say that any intensive work is going on then*. 

12447. What is the difficulty in having an officer there.-' Do you mean 
to have one? — It is purely a financial difficulty. 

12448 Has it come to your notice that want of labour is being felt in 
certain tracts oi the Agency in Ganjam ? — Shortage of labour? 

12449 Yes, because of this emigration to Assam? — 1 do not know what 
the effect of it wuis at all. Mr. Macmielinel would have known better than 1 
do. 

12450, Have yon tried to introduce among these labourers co-operative 
organisations.*' In the absence of these co-operative societies, when they 
want money at certain times, they are obliged to go to the professional 
moneylenders and borrow' at a most exorbitant rate of interest. If some- 
body will take up the work of organising co-operative societies among them 
which will help them to sell their produce collectively and also create a 
banking habit among them, it will be saving them from a great deal of 
loss 1- — Yes. We have some thrift societies. As regards selling and purchas- 
ing, these labourers have not much to sell or purchase. 

12451. You have not tried to tackle the question of the Agency tracts? — 
No; l have not as yet touched the Agency tracts. 

12452. Sir MacKnuta : I find rather striking figures on page 217 ot 

vour memoradum. You say that no figure^ are available lor the annual 
emigration to Burma, and add “ Probably about 12,000 go every year.” 
You mean every veek? — I got that from some report. That is not my figure. 

12453. We in Burma calculated the migration at about a quarter of a 
million? — It may be 12,000 a month. 

12454. Probably 12,000 a week? — That figure certainly did not come 
from nn department; I took it from some other source. 

12455. From the evidence you gave to the Chairman I gather that the 
primary function of the Commissioner of Labour is the settlement of the 
depressed classes in agricultural areas; is that correct? — -No; I should say 
that is mostly done by the Revenue Department in assigning lands to them. 
His chief object is to give them water-supply, schools, roads, burial grounds, 
dispensaries, and things of that sort. 

12456. You know, we have been struggling wdth this Labour Depart- 
ment since the League of Nations pressed its importance upon us. Most 
of us have had academic inquiries into the cost of living and family bud- 
gets? — No; we have not done much in that way. 

1245T. So that your work has a most practical bearing on agriculture; 
what you are doing is the alleviation of the condition of the depressed classes 
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who are settled by the Revenue Department?— It is still more; we have to 
look after all those who continue as agricultural labourers. 

12458. You are not wasting your time on academic discussions? — I have 
not the staff. I have to do with factories, emigration, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and so on, and I have not the staff. 

12459. Mr. Macmichael gave evidence this morning that the migration 
from the Agency tracts, which He knows very well, was after the harvest. 
When is the harvesting season in the Agency? — About December. 

The Baja of Pariah imedi : The end of December. The migration is not 
entirely from the Agency tracts ; it is also from the plain tracts. 

12160. Sir James MacKenna: They come across to Burma to work in the 
rice fields? — I believe so. 

12461. That of course gives a considerable increase in the wealth of 
Madras, but at the expense of Burma ? — Yes. 

12462 Did you hear about a Bill in Burma known as the Black Bill, last 
year? — No; I was away from India last year; T w r as away for tw r o years. 

12463. Ptofes&or ( rang alee : 1 desire to ask you one or twro questions about 
the settlement work you are doing. When you settle agricultural labourers, 
what area of land do you give them? — I think three or four acres is the 
ideal for those going to remain as labourers, because there is practically no 
irrigated land to be assigned; it is all dry land. 

12464. In the dry tracts have you any definite areas for particular locali- 
ties? Do you try to find out what could possibly be called an economic hold- 
ing for a particular tract? — No, we do very little in that way, because this 
again is done by the Revenue Department, not by us. 

12465 The allotment is done by the Revenue Department? — Yew. The 
idea is that the labour supply should not be depleted, that they should be 
working labourers with land to fall back upon. Of course, when we start a 
colony on a disafforested area we should try and give an economic holding. 

12466. That allotment is done by the Revenue Department, on your re- 
commendation, independently of your office? — Yes. Sometimes my Labour 
Officer, if there were one in the district, might help in distributing it, find- 
ing the people, and perhaps getting a co-operative society to finance it. 

12467. Who is the guiding spirit in settling these labourers on the land? 
For instance, il they want good seed, manures and things of that 
sort, to which agency would they go? In actually settling these labourers 
on the land, they do require some assistance by way of manure or seed? 
What agencies can they fall back upon to supply them with those require- 
ments ? — They get that from their employers generally, the caste ryots. 

12468. There is no official agency working in that direction? — -No. 

12469. You say that co-operative credit societies are being formed 
specially for the low caste labourers; have they begun the joint cultivation 
system? — If you have compact areas, my own idea is, as I was telling the 
Chairman, that it is better you have a co-operative society which makes it- 
self responsible for the assessment, or a loan may be obtained to finance them, 
but each patch of land must be run by the man himself, so long as he pays 
up his share to the co-operative society; that is what I aim at. 

12470. Do you encourage spare-time occupations in those areas? — J do 
not think we have done much in that way. 

The Chairman: If an agricultural labourer is provider! with a piece of 
land, tilling that land becomes his spare-time occupation. 

12471, Professor Gangulee: Is there any office watching the progress of 
these settlements, keeping accurate data of their progress, and So on? — Not 
if it is simply a matter of assigning land by the Revenue Department. If 
you had a co-op>erative society specially for these people, that would be 
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watched by the district officer, who would report on it, or, if the loan were 
assigned to a co-operative society, they would keep an eye on it. 

12472. The position, then, is that you simply point out to these ngricul- 
*uia] labourers a piece ot land, and let them do what they please r — Yes. 
Tp till now it has been very difficult lor an agricultural labourer who be- 
longed to the depressed classes to get any land; that was the object of this 
scheme, and considerable areas of these lands have been reserved specially 
lor them, so that they have a prior claim to that land, and it enables them 
to get these lands; but once they have got them, as a rule, they look after 
themselves. v ~ 

12473. Do you know it any assistance is being given to the depressed class 
settlers by the Department of Agriculture? — I do not think so; but occasion- 
ally we would take the advice of the Agricultural Department; for example 
in the case of the disafforested land I would ask the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for their advice, but not otherwise. 

12474. Do you travel in the Presidency in connection with your work as 
Labour Commissioner? — Yes, I do, especially in the districts where we have 
a Labour Officer. 

12475. In this memorandum you mention in several places “ labourers ” 
and “farm labourers proper 55 ; then you say “farm servants’ 5 and “field 
labourers 75 ; these designations of labour are rather vague; who are the actual 
labourers t — The farm servant is the man who is attached to one master -and 
gets a monthly, not a daily, wage; the field labourers are persons who are 
employed by the day; they may work for anybody. v 

12476. Further down you say c the farm labourer proper 5 ; who is he? — 
There are the village workmen like blacksmiths, carpenters, etc., as opposed 
to the man who works directly at agriculture. 

12477. Most of these labourers, as I understand it, have no land? — No, 
most of these labourers have no land. When I say * most of these labour- 
ers 1 I do not include the carpenter and the blacksmith ; they might have 
an inam . 

12478. Have you, in your Labour Office, collected any data showing the 
labourer’s family budget? — No, I do not think I have any. 

12479. You have given here a list of wages ; you say the ‘ ordinary un- 
skilled labourer 5 gets 2 annas a day; what do you mean by ordinary? — I 
mean an ordinary man looking after cattle or that sort of person, as opposed 
to a specialist. 

12480. Further down you refer to the c repayment of loan by service 5 
m the cas*-' cf the low rasce farm servants. Do you agree that the condition 
you describe here is almost a condition of slavery? — It was so; I hope we 
can get rid of it; there lias been a very great improvement in that direction 
since Mr. Gray wrote his report; that part of my department which deals 
with them is largely founded upon the conditions disclosed by that report. 

12481. Is it possible to get some data from your office with regard to the 
labourer’s diet? — No, I do not think I can give that information. 

12482. Could you not give us any information as to what he eats and so 
on? — With regard to the amount he eats? 

12483. What he eats and the amount, both quality and quantity? — No. 

12484. On page 315 you say : £< There is also the toddy and # the arrack 
shop, which sometimes absorb too much of the labourer’s earnings.” Has 
this habit of drink been increasing? What is the tendency with regard to 
the sale of liquor? — I suppose the Excise officials would he able to tell you 
that. The depressed classes were neglected, and nobody went near them; 
they did not know any other way of spending their money. Now, certainly 
in some villages* there has been a great improvement in that direction, be- 
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cause of thrift; they have begun, through their saving, to repay the loans 
for general purposes, or pay for their hou^e-sitea and things of that sort. 

12485. I suggest that perhaps the very presence of the toddy shop may 
be an obstacle to their cultivation of the habit of thrift?— Yes, if they drink 
to excess, certainly. 

12486 I understand you have prohibited the sale of liquor in some dry 
areas; is that right? — Is that so? 1 do not know; probably that is the case 
since I have been away. 

12487. I understand that the Excise Department will not grant any 
licenses in dry areas? — You mean in unirrigated areas? 

12488. In dry tracts, where the population is mostly poor? — I have never 
heard of that discretion. 

12489. I gathered it from a friend ; I do not know whether It is correct. 
With regard to Emigration, do you consider that the Indian Emigration 
Act of 1922 has improved the condition of emigration? — Yes. 

12490. The Act has succeeded in checking improper methods of recruit - 
ment p — I think so. Yery often (it was not intentional perhaps), people 
were induced to go to distant places like British Guiana and Fiji, where 
they had no idea what the conditions were going to be like. Now, because 
of the fact that every emigrant has to appear and get a certificate from the 
village officer before he can leave that he leaves willingly, everybody in the 
village knows that he is going; that, I think, has had a certain effect; I do 
not say an exceedingly good effect, but it has had a certain effect. 

12491. You say “ if education is made universal ” ; have you any definite 
idea about the introduction of education among these labourers? — Making 
it compulsory, you mean? 

12492. You say “if these efforts are redoubled”; are you referring to 
compulsory education ? — Yes. 

12493. Do you think that compulsory education would be necessary, or 
would help to improve the condition of the labourers? — I think it would; I 
think it would make them self-respecting; with many people, the depressed 
classes especially, I think, they would not feel they were being kept under. 

12494. Do you think the time has come to do that? — It is very difficult, 
but it is being tried, I understand, in certain parts. 

12495. Sir Henry Lawrence; What is being tried? — Compulsory edu- 
cation; it is being tried in certain of the towns; I am not talking of the 
rural areas. Of course, it cannot be brought in suddenly, because we have 
not got the necessary school accommodation and things like that; but they 
are working up to it in some places. 

12496. Mr. Calvert: In your memorandum you give a total for farm ser- 
vants and labourers of about 8 millions, and I see that about 8 millions are 
also included in the tenant class; is there any sharp division between these 
two classes? — Very little. 

12497. They merge one into the other ? — That is what I think. For in- 
stance, these persons I am speaking of, people who have got small patches 
of land, would be proud to describe themselves as landowners in the next 
settlement if they had a patta } but practically speaking they would remain 
labourers. 

12498. I see large numbers are paying one rupee and less ; are these most- 
ly labourers? — Yes, I think so. 

12499. Is there any tendency for the artisan class, the blacksmith and 
leather worker, to take to cultivation, or vice versa?— They generally have 
a little land ; in the old-fashioned villages they have a piece of land allotted 
to them, but I do not think they are ceasing to be blacksmiths and becom- 
ing cultivators. 
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12500. Take tke ordinary village; has not a paftadar rather a higher 
social status than a blacksmith? — I do not think so; 1 think it varies very 
much. 

12501. They do not try to take to cultivation just to raise their social 
status? — In some cases, perhaps; but they would find it difficult, because 
some of the cultivating classes consider themselves higher; 1 think ifc would 
go upon castes and not upon social status. 

12502. Has any attempt been made in this Presidency to estimate the 
supplemental to agricultural labour in terms of money!- 1 — They tried for a 
time to convert those into money, at the time of the wages census, but it is 
very difficult, 1 think. 

12505 It is possible to make out a long list of supplemental, is it not?-- 
Yes, tobacco, betel, and things of that sort. 

12504. Do the depressed classes get a tree house-site? — Yes. as a rule. 

12505. And free mud for the bricks for their houses? — You mean from 
the employers ? 

12506. From the village lands? — It there is any available, tlu\v would not 
pay for it. 

12507. Would they get the material for the roofs of their houses free? — 
There again, they might have to pay; it will depend on the locality. 

12508. Do they get free firewood from the village common? — In some 
cases they will, but in the delta tract, where it is all rice, they would get 
practically nothing. 

12509. Would they find free grazing for their donkey or cow? — In some 
places, yes; round here in Madras, if you went out 20 miles in one direc- 
tion, you would find large agricultural grazing grounds or pommlmhe s\ sonic 
ot which 1 have tried to get for the depressed classes. There are large areas 
of grazing lands or poramboke , s which are tree. 

12510. Is there any practice whereby during harvest time these labourers 
are allowed to carry home a headload of the harvest as well as their pay- 
ment? — As a rule I think they would be paid in addition to the headload, 
but 1 am not quite sure about that; I would not like to say anything about 
it. 

12511. Has anyone ever tried to examine what happens to the little bit 
ot the harvest given as chants ? Does that go to the agricultural labourer 
or his children? — I do not know. 

12512 But the gleanings after the harvest are given to the labourer’s 
children and womenfolk? — Yes. 

12513. The actual real wages of the agricultural labourer are probably 
considerable and certainly incalculable? — It is extremely difficult to calculate 
the total amount. 

12514. The mere anna per day criterion does not mean very much? — Xo. 

12515. You say on page 314 that the reduction in the proportion of women 
labourers is a sign of increasing prosperity? — Yes. 

12516. You would say that of England? — Yes, I would. In my young 
clays all women used to go working in the villages; now they do not. 1 think 
that is a sign of increasing prosperity. 

12517. Is the fact that the womenfolk work in the fields here a sign of 
low social status? — J do not think so. J am not talking of social status. It 
would not be a necessity for them to go out ; that is the point . 

12518. Is it not the point that a man trios to raise his social status by 
withdrawing his women from labour in public? — Yes. 

12519. Is it not necessarily a sign ot increasing prosperity ? — I think it 
would probably be a sign of increasing prosperity in England if he could 
really afford it. 
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12520. Has not increased prosperity gone hand in hand with increasing 
female labour P — In factories you mean? ' 

12o21. Yes, factories, shops, post offices and offices oi all kinds? — l do not 
think agricultural labourers 1 wives go to these fashionable employments. I 
should say the comparison would be with Lancashire or some place like that, 
where women go and work in the factories. If the men are well-off, their 
wives will sit at home and not go into the factories, that is my opinion. 

12522. There is no idea of the daughters going to work for the sake of 
being independent? — No; I have never heard of that. 

12523. On this question of a sort of permanent debt system, is that also 
found among the village artisan classes like weavers? — 1 do not know; 1 
have no experience about that, but 1 should not think so. 

12524 May I ask you what is the remedy you are applying? — 1 think the 
co-operative societies and the work which is being done to help these people 
are improving their position. There have been one or two cases in which 
the man has been turned out of the society. 

12525. Are these depressed class people for whom you are trying to get 
small plots of land given any legal protection against attachment of their 
property for debt? — When we give land to a man of the depressed classes, we 
make provision that he should not alienate it except to Government or to 
co-operate societies or to a member of his own class. That is done in order 
to protect him ai that land. The <ioicta/ might lend him money on that land 
but he could not foreclose on the land. 

12526. If you give him land, you do increase his credit? — Yes. 

12527. And therefore he is more liable to run into debt? — That is true. 

12528. But you have no special provision to protect his immovable pio- 
perty from attachment for that? — No, none. 

12529. You recollect that the Fiscal Commission reported that one of the 
reasons why you had not got labour to move from villages to towns was the 
lack of housing accommodation in towns. Does that hold good for tlie 
Madras Presidency? — It is not nearly so bad as in Bombay; Madras has 
larger areas. I do not mean to say there is no housing problem in Madras, 
but it is nothing like so appalling as in Bombay. 

12530. is there not a complaint among the industrialists here of shortage 
of labour? — No, I do not think so. 

12531. Such mills as you have have enough labour? — Yes. 

12532. Then the Fiscal Commission also say that one of the special causes 
preventing the agricultural population from going into industries is the con- 
servatism shown in the reluctance to adopt a life of industrial^labour. Does 
that apply to Madras, to general conditions of life of industrial labour? — J 
have seen that a man would want larger wages to do industrial labour. He 
would much prefer, even if he gets a small wage, to work on the land rather 
than in a mill. But I do not know whether it prevents his going into a mill, 
because he gets more wages there. 

12533. You have heard, of course, that certain people advocate indus- 
trialism as a remedy for the surplus labour power on the land, and the Fiscal 
Commission puts forward these two objections, shortage of housing accommo- 
dation in industrial centres and a general reluctance to adopt industrial life. 
Are there any other factors which retard rural life from coming into indus- 
trial pursuits ? — No, except they like living at home; they like to sit there. 

12534. Is the industrial labour here of a seasonal type? Does it go 
there when there is no crop and come back again when the agriculture 
season is over? — To some extent; but not to such a large extent as in Bom- 
bay, because here persons living in Madras or near Madras might work on 
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the land sometimes and then go and work in the mill. A good many of them 
have houses in villages* near by. 

12535. I understand that there is a little difficulty in Bihar coal mines: 
they work for a short time and go to the fields again? — They do. A certair 
amount of what they call absenteeism may be due to their going back to the 
land. But they are never absent here for such a long time as they are in 
Bombay, because the surroundings of Madras are so much more rural. 

12536. On page 316, on this question of unemployment, you sav that in the 
hot weather the labourers find it difficult to get continuous employment 
throughout the week. Is there any hope that they could be organised to 
work for the improvement of their own surroundings? — In what way? 

12537. Village roads, village sanitation, better water-supply ami oi 
spending their labour on their own improvement? — Thev do to wme 
extent. Sometimes when we are digging a well, they will do the digging of 
the pit themselves. 

12533. But you require organisation? — Yes, and with their uages you 
cannot expect them to do much for nothing. 

12539. Mr, Komaf: When was the Labour Department brought into exist- 
ence in this Presidency? — In 1919-20, I think. 

12540. And since then no official enquL\ into ag’ieultunl v has hem 
held? — We have only this quinquennial wages cecsus. It is the only thing we 
have, a cash wages census and an attempt to convert grain wages into cash 
but it is not a real wages census. 

12541. What T am talking about is perhaps a more comprehensive enquiry 
of the type held in the Bombay Presidency in 1924? — I have seen that re- 
port; but we have nothing of that sort. We are much poorer in Madras 
than they are in Bombay and we have no staff. 

12542. Is that the only explanation? — That is the reason. 

12543. But have you collected no official data about such important 
matters concerning agricultural labourers and others and is it not a great 
handicap to the steps to be taken towards the improvement of agricultural 
labourers? — With our limited amount of money, we can spend every penny 
on work which we know will be useful. If we had a larger amount we might 
then make an investigation as to how we could spend more money ; but”* at 
present, with the money we have, all we can do is to dig wells and make path- 
ways and that sort of tiling. 

12544. Is there any tendency in this Presidency for labour to move from 
villages towards urban centres? — Not nearly so much as in some other parts 
of India, because there are so few industries. I think there is a slight indi- 
cation from the census figures. I think about 70 odd per cent depend on 
the land. 

1254 5. That tact hardly helps us? — I mean a slightly smaller percentage 
depend on land than in the previous census, very slightly smaller. 

12546. Have you noticed any tendency for the small agriculturists to be- 
come agricultural labourers? Is there any percentage which you can indi- 
cate showing that the* class of labourers has gone up or has gone down pro- 
portionately? — I was suggesting to the Chairman that these would be found 
in the Census Report, under landowners, tenants and farm labourers The 
figures are there, but they must be taken with a grain of salt; not that I 
mean that the figures are wrong, but socially the position of a tenant or a 
landowner is so much higher that people are inclined to put themselves down 
as such when for practical purposes they are agricultural labourers. 

12547. Have you got in your office figures showing the cost of living dur- 
ing the War and the cost of living now for the agriculturists? — No. 

12548. Even that takes money to find out? — Certainly it does; my clerks 
are all overworked. 
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12549. Do you notice a tendency for the agricultural labourer at the pre- 
sent day to work a smaller number of hours than perhaps he did ten years 
agop— I have no reason to think so. 

12550. In this Presidency he has not taken the law into his own hands 
and he has not curtailed his hours of work? — I should say not. 

12551. There is no such tendency? — I do not know of any such tendency. 

12552. And during certain seasons of the year, do you notice any ten- 
dency for the employer to be at the mercy of the labourer rather than the 
labourer at the mercy of the employer? — No. 

12553. There is no such phenomenon? — Do you mean to ->ay in the harvest 
season, for instance? 

12554. Yes? — That is so, I should say; but certainly 1 think you put it 
much too strongly if you say that the employer is at the mercy of the labourer. 

I do not think so. 

12555. “With regard to this process of emigration overseas that is going 
on, do you think the emigrants improve their position by going overseas? — 

I think they do. That is one special reason why they do emigrate. The 
Madras labourer is such a home-lover that he would not go unless he knew 
his position would improve. He may of course be deluded into going by 
wrong impressions of conditions, but he can always write to somebody from 
the village who knows the conditions and tells him. He always asks before 
he goes. 

12556. Can you tell me whether the betterment of wages is the same thing 
with the labourer as the raising of the standard of living? — I should say 
generally it was. If you give him more wages, as a rule his standard of 
living will rise. 

12557. Have you noticed this from the observations you have made on +he 
home life of labourers? Supposing a man instead of getting 8 annas gets 
12 annas, does it mean that he raises his standard of living? — Not necessarily* 
he may spend it on toddy. 

T2558. Or he may work less? — Yes. 

12559. I want your observation in this Presidency? — You speak of the 
agricultural labourer? 

12560. Yes? — I do not know of any case in which it has been raised by 
50 per cent. 

12561. You do not think it is rising? — I do not think it has risen suffi- 
ciently to make any marked change of that sort obvious. 

12562. From your experience as a Labour Commissioner would you think 
that even supposing the labourer earns more he would improve his standard 
of living without definite, deliberate and conscious effort being made to teach 
nim better means of living? Does he know how to spend his increased 
earnings? — I do not know. 

12563. Have you observed his home life sufficiently to draw any deduc- 
tions as to whether, given increased power to earn, he knows how to live well, 
or is it necessary to make a conscious effort to teach him? — I do not think 
so. At present I do not know what form of better living you would suggest. 
Do you mean to say that he should have a better house? 

12564. What I am suggesting is this. Unless you give him compulsory 
education he will not be able to understand for himself how to spend his 
increased earnings on clothes, house, education of children, etc.? — He might 
spend it mainly on his food. 

12565. For this reason do you not think that compulsory education is neces- 
sary? — I am in favour of educating these people and we are making an 
advance in that direction. 

12566. Do you agree that the standard of living can never rise automati- 
cally ? — i think that a small rise in the standard of living would mean that 
he was less in debt and had more to eat. 
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1256V. That is the whole point 1 am driving at. The standard of livin^ 
oi an ordinary labourer or an agricultural labourer cannot automatically rise 
and some other means has to be tried, say compulsory education. Po von 
th ul; it would automatically come? — Tt is so hypothetical: I do not know . 

It is not hypothetical; it is a matter ol observation of the lile A 
the people? — My observation oi the life of the people is that there has not 
been such a rise as to enable me to express an opinion. 

12509. Sir Henry Lawrence : Do I understand that your duties are eon- 
hned to the depressed classes? — -As far as labourei’s are concerned, yes: I 
have manv other duties. In some places in the deltas I have been working 
for house-sites for caste labourers, Padayaehis. They are not technically' out- 
castes. That is not my main work. 

12570. What is the budget for your department? — My budget last year vas 
mostly for loans. 

12r 1 1. To what extent are these operations for the depiessed classes and 
to what ior the criminal tribes? — 1 am afraid I cannot tell you. 

12572. Can you put in figures? — For the depressed classes and criminal 
tubes separately? 

*2573. Yeis? — Would y 7 ou want, for instance, the criminal settlements 
included? 

12574. Yes, what it would be for the criminal tribes. Do you deal with 

y<>uv criminal settlements under the jail budget? — No, it is m my own 

separate budget. 

12575. Now what proportion of your total population do your depressed 
classes represent? — Well, it is about 1 in 5; 7 millions out of 42 millions, 1 
think. 

12576. So that you have quite a considerable proportion to deal with? — 
f> to 7 millions is qxiite a large number. I am looking after emigration, about 

52 pe»* cent of which is from the depressed classes. 

12577. Would you like to tell us ycur budget? — 8 lakhs are allotted to the 
Labom Depaitment; 1*56 for free grants (that would he for pathways, burial 
grounds and things of that sort), 2,19,000 for education charges for the de- 
pressed classes, 4 lakhs for loans for the acquisition of liouses, which we have 
to get back and of which we are getting back a large amount alrepdv. 

12578. Where do the criminal tribes come in? — It was not mentioned 
separately here. 

32579. Are they included in the 8 lakhs? — Yes. 

12580. The net expenditure for 6 millions will be 4 lakhs? — Yes, that is 
so. I have great difficulty in getting that. 

12581. You think you ought to be able to get a larger grant from the 
Government? — Yes, v, e always ask for a larger grant. 

12582. You mentioned emigration. How does this emigration affect the 
economic position of your agricultural labourers and depressed classes? What 
proportion of the adult males of this class emigrate every year? Would you 
put it high as 10 per cent? — I think the figures are here : 40,000 from 
Madras last year and from Negapatam 45,000. That means about 100,000 
people went to the Malay States. 

12588. For one y T ear? — For last year; and for Ceylon about 75,000 under 
the Act and 50,000 not under the Act. 

12584. Where does the labour come from? — According to the returns no 
less than 80 per cent come from Madras. 

12585. For one year? — For last year. 

12586. I have got some figures here which show 80,000 from. Madras? — 
That is exact, I think. According to the returns no less than 80 per cent are 
from Madras. 
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12587. Can you look up those figures and send them to us*? — I was away 
when this was drawn up. 76,000 persons went to Ceylon last year as emi- 
grants under the Act. 

12588. Would, you compare the figures with the Indian Year Book for the 
current year which gives the figures as 400,000 or 405,000 total emigration, 
out ot which 80 per cent is from Madras? — 1 shall look up the figures and 
let you know later. 

12589. Have you any information as to the estimated receipts in Madras 
bv postal orders from overseas? — I have not. 

12o90. Could you get that? — I will get it. Do you want it by colonies? 

12591. If you give the details so much the better. I just want to know 
how much your labourers get by emigration abroad as registered by this 
method. Have you not had any figures at all collected hitherto? — No, T do 
not remember having done so. I once got figures tor Gan jam from Buuna 
but T have not got those figures here. 

12592. Is this emigration of sufficient importance to be detrimental to the 
agricultural interests? — T do not think so; though there are complaint*, 1 do 
not know of any land which is not cultivated ior want ol labour. 

12593. Where do the complaints come from? — There are complaints from 
the landowners in some of these deltaic tracts, I think. 

12594. Ts there a definite movement to try to check emigration in the 
interests ot landowners? — I do not go so far as to say that. But if the 
question were raised, there probably W'onld be objection to emigration. Pro- 
bably mam persons would object on the ground that too many had gone 
and that there was shortage of labour in consequence. 

12595. Was there any movement on the part of your office to assist *uch 
emigration? — No. 

12596. It has not reached that point? — We do not assist emigration. All 
I see to is that people do not go against their will. There is no assistance 
hom my office. We do not assist emigration; we are responsible for seeing 
that they are not improperly recruited. 

12597. It might be possible to reconcile the two; there might be a good 
opening somewhere, and you could induce people to go there? — You mean 
Malay, Oeylon, etc.? 

12598. Yes? — You cannot assist emigration to any place, except Ceylon 
and Malay. 

12599. Emigration to other places overseas has been stopped since when? 
— To British Guiana, Fiji and Mauritius since 1922, when the Emigration Act 
w r as passed. They are talking of reopening emigration to British Guiana, 
and I think they are allowing about a thousand a year to go to Mauritius. 
Of course that lies with the Government of India. 

12600. Have you got Madras emigrants for British Guiana? — A certain 
number. 

12601. Are you in touch with them? — Not, except when they come back. 
Mr. Kesava Pillay went to British Guiana to make enquiries and to report 
upon the conditions there. 

12602. Was his report satisfactory?—! do not think he w r as very much 
in favour of it. Since his report somebody from the Government has been 
there, and I hear he has made a more favourable report. While I was in 
South Africa, 1 saw in the papers that there -was talk about their reopening 
emigration to British Guiana. 

12603. If it is reopened will it be of economic assistance to the labourers? 

It will depend upon the conditions; you will have to have a more careful 

enquiry into the conditions in those places than in places like Ceylon and 
there* you will want careful safeguarding to see that the people w T ho emigrate 
realise* what they are in for. 
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1260-1. Have you any definite opinion whether the economic future this 
■class in Madras will be satisfactorily righted? — I hope it will become *»o. 

12i>Cm. You think it will? — Yes; I think they are wakening up in a most 
reinaikaide degree.. They are getting on. They are nominated on the Taluk 
Boards, the Municipal Councils, the Legislative Council and so on. 

12fWu A spirit of hope is being awakened? — 1 think it is. 

1261)7. And with that and thrift, good will come? — I hope so. 

1260ft. Is it the case that in the past no land was held by the depicted 
classes? — It was extremely difficult for them to get it. 

12609. Have you got the system here of in am lands being held by village 
servants? — There is an odd case here and there of that sort; in a tew vplages 
there might be inatn lands, but it is not general. There was real difficulty 333 . 
getting them, more in the South and in the West than in the North ; the 
Telugu country is more free from this prejudice. I think. 

12610. In the adjoining districts of Bombay they hold a good deal of land? 
— Do they? Is that a Telugu distinct? 

12611. Kanarese? — You mean Bellary. 

12612. Is the population of the Madras Presidency increasing rapidlv? — 
It did not in the last decade, although it may be going up now. 

12613. Is there much movement from the unfavoured districts to tho 
favoured; from the dry tracts to the deltas? — You mean, to stay there? 

12614. Yes? — Not really a large movement; there would be if there were 
room. 

12615. Was there in the past when the irrigation canals were opened? — 
Yes, it was very large then. In Godavari and Kistna they have a large number 
of people who came there from the dry tracts, such as Yizagapatam. 

12616. You were asked just now whether a wage-earner receiving an 
increased wage spends his increase on liquor. Can you tell us what is the 
average expenditure on liquor? — No, I cannot. 

12617. What is the total abkari revenue? — I do not know. I will find out. 

It is in the Administration Report. 

Dewan Bahadur Rcighavayya, : It is from 4 to 5 crores. 

12618. Sir Henry Lawrence : You have had no enquiry to ascertain what 
is the family budget? — I am sorry to say we have not worked out family 
budgets at all. 

12619. Sir Ganga Ram: What is the rise in wages since pre-war cla\s? — 
I v as telling the Chairman that we cannot judge that, because v e have no 
figures for the pre-war wages. We have no real figures for comparison. Ihe 
pre-war figures, instead of giving the average wage in a particular tract, give 
limits within which the wages vary; they put it as two to four annas. 

12f'20. What is it now? — Now we give the averages : 2 annas, annas, 
and 'O ~*n. 

12^21. Hb.s there been no material rise? — I do not think any comparison 
is po^ible. There has been a rise; that is my impression; how much I could 
not teU. 

12622. Is the rise in wages in proportion to the rise in the price uf food- 
stuffs '? — I do not know. The wages census for this year is at present going 
on, and the wages census of pre-war years does not give a basis on which 
ue can give a comparison. 

12623. Sir Thomas Middleton: In the statement of figures extracted from 
the census yoti say: “ Cultivation in this Presidency supports as workers and 
dependants 30,000,000 out of 43,000,000 inhabitants as enumerated in the 
census of 1921, or 7 out of every 10 persons. Of these, farm servants and 
field labourers number 3 out of every 10.” That is, there are $ labourers 
against 4 of the occupying class. Inview of the size of the holdings in this 
Presidency the ratio between occupiers and employees is very narrow ; it 
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seems to me a very close similarity in numbers. Do you know whether, 
included .under farm servants and field labourers, there is a number of relatives 
**' 0< ‘Ci;pier&? I do not know. Do you mean you are surprised the number 
of labourer'! is not larger*? 

3262-h I am surprised the number of labourers is so large in view* of the* 
small holdings; there seems to be much more hired labour than can be 
aeeotmted for by the area available under cultivation. I was wondering 
whether that number might not be affected by the inclusion of the relative?* 
or occupiers of land under one or the other of these categories. I know that 
there is very often difficulty in connection with census figures in distinguishing 
between relatives of occupiers and hired labourers? — But I think “ three out 
of. every ten *’ means 7 to 8. That is how I read it. 80 millions out of 48 
millions are dependent on cultivation. Of these 80 millions, three out of 
every ten are labourers. That is my idea. 

12625. I was not sure which was meant?— That is how I read it; that is 
what I think it means. 

12626. Then I have misunderstood your figures. T thought the ratio was 
4 to 8; hut I now see it is 7 to 8? — I thought it was the other way; I 
thought I underestimated the number of labourers, and that some of the 
labourers might have shown themselves as owners or tenants. 

12627. I was not sure of the point; I looked at the percentages; we have 
much the ^ame percentage for labourers as for tenants or landowners, and 
I came to the conclusion that what was meant was 4 occupiers to 8 labourers? 
— T will verify it. 

Dr. Hijder : I understand you have taken the figures from the Census 
.Report. This is what is stated in the Census Report : “Of every 10 agri- 
culturist^ 4 are cultivating landlords, 8 are labourers, 2 are cultivating tenants, 
and 1 is a non-cultivating rent receiver or rent payer. At the same time- 
there is a tendency throughout the 20 years for cultivating landlords and 
labourers to lose ground to the cultivating tenant and the non-cultivating rent- 
receiver or rent payer.” 

12628. Sir Thomas Middleton: You describe the work you are doing in the* 
Bellarv district, where you are endeavouring to settle landless labourers on 
holdings of about 4 acres. Do you expect these men to find labour locally, 
or are you going to find them work as migratory labourers? — I do not think 
they will be employing labour. The average is four acres; that includes irri- 
gated land, well-land and all sorts of land, so that one man can cultivate 
four acres of these very light dry lands. 

12629. I was thinking of the supplementary work of the settlers? — They 
live in the villages near by; sometimes they go to their own holding, and 
sometimes work for their master. 

12680. In view’ of the risks of scarcity in this district, seeing that work 
would not be available in famine times, what would be his position? .He has 
got four acres of land in his ow r n occupation, and he has been depending very 
largely on labour in local holdings; when a bad year comes that source of 
labour dries up, and at the same time his own crop fails? — I think, in a good 
season he may out of these four acres supplement his wages and then have 
something to fall back upon when the bad times come. 

12683. You think he will be all right in a bad season? — He will get in a 
good season a little over a poor living wage, and I hope that with the extra 
amount he gets he will be able to tide over a bad season. 

12682. You do not anticipate that there will be a tendency for the popula- 
tion of that precarious tract to increase?— I do not think so; that would 
be the danger*; that is the danger of which I was telling the Chairman; I do 
not think the> would emigrate. 

12638. From the point of view of the labourer and from the point of view 
of the country, which do you consider the more desirable type of supplemen- 
tary labour; that which you get in the locality or that which you get by 
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migrating to districts where there is a big demand tor labour*? — From the 
point of view of the labourer, I think the labourer would do very well it he 
could live all the year round in one place, 

12034, From the point of view of the economic position ot the country, 
which type of supplementary labour would you prefer? — I think sufficient labour 
must go to these districts for harvests and other things. 

12635. Is it not the case that when a system of migratory labour is deve- 
loped in any area, there comes in, as Sir Henry Laurence suggested, a con- 
siderable sum by way of remittances? — Yes. 

12636. T am thinking now of the case of Italian labour and Irish labour, 
for example? — Yes. 

12637. And in the case of both these countries, migratory labour ha* become 
of considerable economic importance to the country? — Yes, in the case ot 
both countries. 

12638. What I was asking myself was whether you, in charge of labour 
question* in this Presidency, aim at developing migratory labour, or whether 
you aim rather at tproviding local work in districts such as Anantapur and 
Bellary? — In Anantapur and Bellary, they are too far away; that is the 
difficulty' with those places; they are too far away from the delta tracts to 
come down there. I do not think they would do it veiy much. Dew an 
Bahadur Raghavayya would know better. 

12639. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: Very tew come? — They are very few; 
from the neighbouring districts they come swarming in the time of the harvest , 
but I should not think a very large number comes from these districts I am 
mentioning. 

12640. Sir Thomas 'Middleton: Ts that because at present they are thinly 
populated? — Yes. 

12641. If, as a result of your efforts at settlement, the population should 
increase, there is always an opening for migratory labour for these people? — 
fes. 

12642. You mentioned that there was a certain proportion of what are 
- ailed 4 tied ’ cottages in this Presidency. I did not realise that such cottages 
were found here? — Not so many; Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore and perhaps 
Trichinopoly are perhaps the main places. 

12643. That is quite an exceptional state of affairs in the Madras Piesi- 
aency, is it not? — Yes. 

12644. It is not an urgent question as in some other countiies? — It is raf u* 
urgent in these particular districts. 

12645. The sites are so limited? — Yes. 

12646. Sir Henry Lawrence: What is the result of the * tied ’ cottage ? — 
Tlie result is, T think, that these people do not get a good chance; they do 
not get the chance of natural competition. 

12647. Si) Thomas Middleton: We had a considerable amount of discussion 
this morning as to whether the Indian cultivator was as thrifty as he might 
be. Can you tell me whether the village panohangamdar whom you mention 
is paid a salary or is paid by results? — He is paid so much per plough, or some- 
thing of that sort; perhaps he may' have inam land. 

12648. He predicts, the weather? — Yes, and frames the almanac. 

12649. Dr. Hyder: On the question of wages, are those figures for any 
particular year or are they the average figures? — These are the average of 
4 hat year, and then we compare them with the average of this year. 

12650 You give different figures, 2 annas, 8 annas and so on; what are 
they? — Those were the figures that were ascertained in 1921. 

12651. Could you tell me the number of days in the year for which the 
labourer would find so much work at 2 annas, 5 annas, and so on? — I could 
not tell you; it is very difficult indeed; it is different according to the land 
he is working on ; it would depend on whether it was irrigated or not. 
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l^v>2. i on hi urn mu* u* idea as regards the supplementary earning, 
ui the ft a mi lx ; that mo *.»>, tiure might be the wage of the head of the 
humix, and then* would he his wih* and one or two children, perhaps, work, 
mg; how much would t htx bring in at Inn vesting? — I have said here that the 
wiie gets tvro-t milk **i what the man would get, on an average. 

lou could not give u. any figure as to the number of days during 
winch Mien i uaim would he earned ?—Xo, T cannot tell you anything about 

12hoL You could u»* t ttixi* us any idea about their spare-time earnings as 
to what they earn, and h»- how many days they earn in their spare “time, 
when thi\v June urn no * « Id operations?- Apart irom this census which is 
hi mg undciiukon? 

12d1o. Gould 1 huu i ton i you a rough guess as to the amount of monev 
whirl* an audeuitnrk* \ family obtains during all the 365 days of the year, a 
rough vriicsN u. to what it will come to from all sources, agriculture and sub- 
sidiary tneup.moiis'* — I d< not think* my guess would be of any value. 

126*>H. Him you r \ * ’’ oecn a jail officer? — I have had sub-jails under me; 
that is the nearest I i*ot to bring a pul officer. 

12657. How iiiiu h did you allow per prisoner? — 1 have forgotten. 

i will ttive you t!*o tujiuY* ; ilnvo-tonrths of a seei* is the daily* allowance 
in tin Pnsldemy. 

Tin thannttm: Simple uaiimeinent or hard labour? 

.6. llijd* #. That do »** ' m appear clearly. 

Tit* t'hainuttn That is tin- real point. 

l2t»5H. Ht, llt^hr: I v a. wondering whether you could tell me how much 
net would h«* o*qumnl by an agriculturist ’s family, consisting of a man, his 
wile, h son and one or twi more children. How much rice would be required 
♦or Mich a family *>■ — You say they want three-fourths of a seer per head. 

1 2656. That is th* jail allow mice, in your opinion, how much rice would 
•** required loi Mich a family? — 1 supj use it comes to about 2 1 seers for the 
\s hole family, im* I do not know, and 1 would rather not give an opinion; 

[ am not an h! at these things; it yon got an opinion from an expert, it would 
differ from mine. 

12660. You uuwl hn\e come across this Census Report relating to your 
Piesidoney ?— \Vs. 

12Md. Tin re am some \t*ry interesting tables with regard to the incidence 
o. di'pttet, which J showed you, and the most affected districts are Ganjam 
and Vi/agapitf am; that table relate'' to leprosy. I was wondering whether 
them was any relation between the nourishment factor and the liability to 
‘ u«*h diseases' us leprosy? — I ha\e no idea. The latest theory, I think, is 
Mat it n due to eating bad fish: 1 do not know anything about leprosy. 

12662. A question was put to you by Hr. Calvert, who was quoting from 
the Report ui the FWuI f ommission, regarding the disinclination of Indians 
to work in factories, I was wondering whether it is known to you that about, 
tin* heiiimihm of the hist century, in I860, it was said of Italy, a country 
which perhaps you know intimately, and of Germany, that the same disincli- 
nation preN ailed there, and they would never become industrial. T was 
wonderim. whether xou had come across any such statement in any book? 
No. 

12663. in your memorandum you say, “ it would be impossible to insist 
on accident or sickness insurance or maternity benefits tf . I will leave aside 
the other things, but as regards maternity benefits, why should it be impossible? 
— It is very difficult to do it in these rural areas. 

12664. Is it because the woman is given a daily wage?— That is what I 
think in regard to maternity; it is very rarely that a woman is a permanent 
servant, and if she is merely on daily wages it is difficult to give her mater- 
nity benefits. 
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• That would apply to agricultural labour; would t \ou appiv it to 
iiuimt*vil labour? — I do not know; the question did come up some timA ago, 

\\ ith regard to emigration of labour to Burma, you *av that the 
labour is seasonal? — Yes, 

12667, I have an impression that the labour is seasonal, tLa 4 is to say, 
these labourers go over iso Burma to harvest the ri»*e crop and ‘onn back; 
they do not .settle there? — Some do, and work in th* faetnies the»*e. 

12668. Sir James MacKnma : The majority of them? — Yes, the majority; 
some go just for the season. 

12669. Dr. Hyder: It is an expensive journey: I was wondering who pro- 
vided the funds? — These contractors, I understand; of course, ir i* not regu- 
lated in any way, and I cannot give you the same information about it as 
about emigration to foreign countries. That is one kind of migration, from 
one part of India to another; that is not regulated. I have met these con- 
tractors in various places, and they seemed to have dune rather well in 
taking agricultural and other labourers over to Burma. 

12670. I want to put to you that it would not be desirable to restrict 
the free movement of labour, either within the Presidency or outside the 
Presidency, just as it would not be desirable to restrict the movement of, say, 
the professional classes, if they found a chance of getting better salaries 
elsewhere? — It would be unfair, I think. 

12671. Dewan Bahadur Rayhavayya : You said that in the ease of dis- 
afforested areas, on which some of the depressed class members have been 
settled, it ha* been possible to carve out economic holdings? — In some cases, 
yes. 

1267*2. Have any of those holdings been worked on co-operative lines? — 
Yes, and also under the Divi Island project. I think the Mettur project 
w r oul& be quite possible to -work on co-operative lines, but not co-operative 
cultivation: each man cultivates his own plot. 

12673. Not joint cultivation? — Not joint cultivation. 

12674. What I want to know is, have the men to whom these holdings have 
been assigned worked under the auspices of a co-operative society? Have they 
been having recourse to the advice of the agricultural officers in regard to 
better farming methods? — I think they have. 

12675. Ha\e you been observing, on the whole, better farming on the^e 
small faims; is the farming done better than on an average small holding? — 
No, I do not think so, because these persons have not the experience; they 
are not farmers, they are learning farming, and I think a man who is already 
the owner of a farm is more likely to be a good farmer than a labourer. 

12676. So the advice of the Agricultural Department has not yet been 
tried? — I think it helped them; but I do not think that these labourers are 
better farmers than the other small holders. 

12677. In the districts of Bellary and Anantapur, where the pool soils 
prevail and where much land is out of cultivation, has any attempt been made 
to encourage these depressed class members to raise such perennial crops as 
the palmyra or the date or the aloe which, though not yielding food, would 
be commercially profitable and would also afford occupation during spare time? 
--No, I do not think so. 

12678. No attempt has yet been made? — I do nob think so. 

12679. In your memorandum I see that you have said how a certain amount 
of labour migrates from the dry districts to the delta districts during the 
harvest season. You have said nothing about the housing of that labour 
daring the time it remains in the delta districts to do the harvest. My im- 
pression is that no housing accommodation is made, with the result that that 
labour lives mostly on mounds near the rice fields and very often epidemics 
break out P That is what I mentioned here. They live in the middle ofi rice 
fields. 
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'themselves? — On the fields, in one corner. When 
:ne field is low they put a heap of earth in one comer; there may be one 
»/r two or three houses on that mound. 

12681. No roofing accommodation is provided? — No. 

12682. In. regard to drink, I am sure you are aware of the experiment 
which is being tried in this Presidency by prohibiting country liquor and 
arrack in five taluks in the Presidency where toddy is used. That is what 
Professor Gangulee was referring to? — When was that? 

12683. Two yeais ago? — That is when I left. 

12684. There is one featuie in the census figures in regard to which l 
should like to have the benefit of your opinion. There is a distinct fail in 
the. last census as compared with the census of 1911 in the number of culti- 
vating landowners and there is a rise in the number of cultivating tenants 
per thousand. What do you think it is due to ? Could you explain that pheno- 
menon from your knowledge of the districts and your general experience? — 
It may be that the middle classes are taking to other pursuits. Some of 
these landowners instead of farming themselves are leasing their lands ■> ut 
to tenants. That has a good deal to do with it. 

12685. There is an increase in the number of non -cultivating owners? — 

I say it may be due to the fact that theii standard of life is rising and They 
try to get into Government service, try to get into law and other professions, 
leasing out their lands to other people. I think there is a tendency to that 
effect. 

12686. Do you think it may be partly due to the fact that the culti- 
vating landowner has to part with his land to clear the debt which he con- 
tracts and has to seek the protection ot becoming a cultivating tenant? — It 
may be that also. 

Dr. Hyder • There is a remarkable increase in this Presidency in the number 
of non* cultivating tenants. Could you explain that, apart from the circums- 
tances perhaps of Malabar where you have the sub-tenures? 

12687. Dewan Bahadur Raghai'ayya: 28 per thousand as against the other 
method of dealing with the lands. The big mirasidar non-cultivating tenant 
leases out his lands; he sub-leases them to the cultivating tenant®. That may 
explain it? — It is rather complicated. 

12688. Of late, the depressed classes for whose uplift you are -working haee 
got, even by the door of election, into such organisations as co-operative 
*,ocieries and village panchavats? — I believe there are some cases. 

12689. Yes; I am enquiring as to how far it is done? — There are some 
eases; but I do not know whether they are isolated eases or whether they 
are general. I am making enquiries at present. 

12690. Mr. Calvert: I should like to ask you whether you foresee any like- 
lihood of any early relief to rural congestion from the expansion of industries 
within the Presidency itself? — No; I do not see much at present. 

12691. Professor Gangulce : What influence do the labourers who return 
from overseas exert on their own villages, morally and socially? — Those who 
:ome from the depressed classes certainly have a very strong infiuence.in the 
way that even though they only go as far as Burma they have a different 
view of their position; that is one point. Then they help to build in a num- 
ber of cases a substantial house, which is a good thing; it means that he 
wants to stay in the hope that he may get a better house of that sort him- 
self. I think that as a rule their influence is quite good. 

12692. Tn social outlook? — Yes. 

12698. Leading to a decided change?— I think it leads to a distinct change. 

12694. The Chairman: You mentioned during the course of your evidence 
that the Presidency of Bombay was more wealthy than this Presidency. How 
do you account for that fact?— With the larger amount of industries, cotton 
mills and others in Bombay, I suppose they are better off. I always feel that 
they are. 
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12695. Apart from the question of trade at the port of Bombay 5 do you 
think that the growing of money crops rather than of food crops has any 
bearing on the point? — There I cannot speak with any authority at all. i do 
not know the Bombay agricultural side at all. T do not even know that they 
j. row money crops. 

12696. £ do not say they do. I wanted to know %vhether \ou had that in 
mind? — 1 do not know’ about that. 

(The witness ^withdrew.) 
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appendix. 

Statement sho winy the budget grant for the Labour Department, foi ^ ^ 

official year and the actual expenditure incurred during 1924r25 and 
1925-26.' 


Trent rS 


37-li.e. Miscellaneous Departments — 
Miscellaneous — Commissioner of Labour. 


Accounts 

1924*25. 


(i) Direction. 

Pay, travelling’ allowance, contingencies, etc., 
ot the Commissioner. 


(? 7 ) Depressed Classes. 

District staffs for conducting special operations ] 
for the amelioration of depressed classes. 
Pay, travelling allowance, contingencies etc. 

{iii) Depressed Classes — Betterment. 

(1) Establishment— Pay of teachers 
Contingencies 


Rs. 

0 ) 

2.11,624 


Accounts 

1925-26. 


1,23,377 

13,048 


Rs. 

56,72G 

1,58,043 


1,47,156 

17,123 


budget grant 

1926-27. 


Rs. 

69,600 

1,98.000 


2,20,600 

23.?00 


(2) Supplies and Services — 

(a) Scholarship and stipends 

(5) Sheds and equipments for schools 

( 31 Grants-i ti-aid — -M i scellan eons ■ B ecu r- 1 
v 7 T f n g — Grants to private Institutions, 

Taluk Hoards, etc., for the better- J 
ment of depressed classes, for open- 
ing new schools and hostel for Adi j 
Dravidas. 

(4) Grant?-in-aid— Grants for wells, path- 1 
wavs, burial grounds, sanitary 
improvements for cheris in Madras 
City and construction of houses at | 
Pulianthope. 


Criminal Tribes and Settlements. 
(,•„) Kallars — Eeclamation 
(®) Settlement— Kavali 

„ Sitanagram . 


19,637 

23,328 

20.500 


1,61,732 

76,797 

12,058 


24,039 

24,886 

41,259 


1,61 264 1,45,847 


2,13,665 

89,998 

33,562 


43,500 

49,000 

38,200 


2,10,900 


3,11,000 

S0,000 

16,600 


(A included in (1) Direction.) 
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showing the budget yraht for the Labour Department for the cur r t 
official year and the actual expenditure incurred duri a l9$l-$5 a\d 
1925-26— eontd. 


37-R»e« Miscellaneous Departments — 
Miscellaneous — Commissioner of Labour. 

Accounts 

1924--5. 

Ac* cants 
1925-26. 

Budget, arrant 
1926-27. 

Criminal Tribes and Settlements — contd. 

(vii) Settlement — Stuarfcpuram 

Rs 

20,863 

Rs. 

22,847 

Rs. 

22,500 

(viii) „ Aziznagar 

7.359 

8,752 

10,900 

(u?) », K u } asekb a r apatnam 

4,425 

2,637 

2,900 

(j?) a , Siddhapuram . 

2,022 

3,1S7 

7,200 

{xi) „ Pallavaram . * 

6,936 

8,723 

8,100 

(xii) „ Reformatory Perambur 

i 

^ 20,746 

£ 9,697 

10,500 

(xiii} Industrial School, Perambur . 

t 15,922 ! 

17,100 

(xiv) Industrial School for girls, Nellore 

2,750 

8,339 

8,800 

(xv) Eonga Dasaris ..... 

11,900 ■ 

8,150 

8.100 

(a?ri) Industrial Settlements — General . 

1,957 

4,4X6 

7,900 

Tot vz 

9,08,350 

10,44,774 

13.64,700 



Balance 

Budget grant 


outstanding 

for Advance to 


on 31st March 

be paid in 


1926. 

1926-27. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Loans and advances for acquisition of house- sites, 

10,45.015 

5,04500 

house building, etc. 
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Sir K. V. REBDI NAYUDU, Kt., B.A., B.L, M.L.C., Madras. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Introduction. 

I belong to the Kapu ca&te, a purely agricultural community. My kith 
and kin are tillers of the soil and producers of corn. I was Minister of Agri- 
culture in the Government of Madras during xhe first three years alter the 
introduction of Reforms. I own lands of considerable extent and have always 
taken a keen interest in agriculture. 

Questions 2 and 23.—Agricultural and General Education.— I prefer to 
answer these two questions together as they have considerable bearing upon 
each other. 

We have an Agricultural College at Coimbatore where Diplomas were prior 
to 1922 granted to successful candidates. I was partly responsible for having 
the college affiliated to the Madras University and the B.Sc. Degree in Agri- 
culture instituted. There are no high schools at all but there are two agri- 
cultural middle schools where instruction is imparted in vernacular. One of 
these schools was started by me but I am sorry to state that it has not 
attracted a sufficient number of students to keep it a going. 

2. (?) The supply of Professors in the College is sufficient and so it is in the 
two middle schools. I cannot say that the institutions themselves are sufficient 
in number. In the Legislative Council demands have been made during the 
last three years for an agricultural school for the Tamil part of the Province 
but how far the new institution will attract boys of the right type it is difficult 
to predict. 

I m), (r) and ( vl) I have always held the opinion that both teachers and 
pupils in the agricultural schools should be drawn from the agricultural clashes. 
While I w*as Minister I insisted upon boys being drawn only from those classes 
to the College Courses and in 1923 I selected the boys myself with the assistance 
of the Director of Agriculture. But in this, as in other cases of Collegiate 
Courses, education is received by the boys with only one view, namely, entering 
the Government service. When I selected boys I plainly told them they should 
go back to their farms and utilise the knowledge they acquired at college on 
their own fields. But this certainly had no effect on them and I found almost 
every one of them asking for a Government appointment after they obtained 
their Degrees. There is no incentive other than public service which induces 
lads to study agriculture. That is the reason why most of the pupils that 
hitherto received agricultural education, happened to belong to the commu- 
nity of Brahmins or of high class Non-Brahmins whose fathers were not actual 
agriculturists, 

dx) The careers of the majority of the students who have studied agri- 
culture have been entirely limited to public service starting as Demonstrators, 
some of them have risen to the place of a Deputy Director while others are 
employed as Professors in the College and in the Research institute. Very 
few have taken to the profession of agriculture. 

tx\ Under the present general system of education it is not possible to 
make agriculture attractive to middle class youths. This system was conceived 
nearly 50 years ago and has been developed on the same old lines. At that 
time the exigencies of Government required a number of clerks, officers, minis- 
terial and executive, in various departments such as Revenue, Judicial, Secre- 
tariat and the like; and since fairly respectable careers with power and prestige 
were thrown open to Indians, University education naturally attracted a very 
large number of pupils. Conditions have changed. The requirements of 
Government are more than met and to-day we are face to face with the 
problem of unemployment among the educated middle classes. About 1,500 
graduates are being turned out of the portals of the Madras University every 
year and the number is bound to increase now that we have another University 
in the Andhra portion of the Province. The public service and the professions 
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cannot absorb more than 750 every year. Even if another 250 can be em- 
ployed by banks, firms and other agencies, there are still left more than 500 
graduates, not to speak of an equal number of under-graduates without any 
employment whatsoever. Their education having been designed and imparted 
with a view to make them fit to be clerks and officials, those of them who were 
not so employed find themselves unfit for any other avocation. Manual work 
they consider degrading. They have no training for industries, or for banking 
or trading. The result is that they find themselves unable to earn enough 
for their livelihood. They feel that their investment in education has ended 
in loss. They become discontented. They turn politicians and agitators, 
with what consequences it is difficult to predict at present. Nothing concern- 
ing agriculture is taught to them. In fact they look down upon agriculture as 
a profession not worthy of their education, prestige, or status. 

Question 23. — General Education. — This system of education is quite un- 
suited to modern conditions and a cliauge is required. At the stage when a 
student passes his Third Form, that is to say, when he finishes his middle school 
course, I would suggest that not more than 10 per cent ol the boys from the 
rural area should be allowed to take to higher or collegiate education. 

The headmaster of tlie school has to certify that those boys are fit lor 
such cultural education. Of the remaining 90 per cent, 60 should be asked to 
go to agricultural high schools and the remaining 30 to go to industrial schools. 
This industrial and agricultural education must be made compulsory until the 
age of 16 and those boys must not be permitted to study in any other schools. 
It is too soon to give any idea of the way in which compulsory elementary 
education is working in rural areas. So far, nothing untoward has happened 
and 1 expect it will work all right. 

Question 6. — Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) u) and (iii) The great curse 
ol the agriculturist to-day is his chronic* indebtedness. The main causes oi his 
borrowing are his old debts, marriage expenses, cost of educating the children, 
living beyond means, heavy interest, poor crops, vagaries of rainfall, love of 
litigation and the like. Of these it is the old debt that is most crushing. 
Pride forbids him to sell a portion of his land to clear off his debt. In my 
part oi the country an acre is worth Ps. 1,000. Assuming that a man has got 
three acres of land it will be worth Ps. 3,000. If he has a debt of Ps. 1,000 
he has to pay an interest of Ps. 90 a year at the least. His 3 acres will yield 
three putties of paddj r , worth about Ps. 180. Halt this amount is required ior 
the I'ist and cultivation expenses. The balance will be Ps. 90 which will meet 
the interest he has to pay. But then he will have nothing to live by. So he 
does not pay the interest and it accumulates and in years will eat up the whole 
land. Amongst the lower classes the drink evil has spread and is now one of 
the main causes of borrowings. 

( b ) The co-operative credit societies have given immense relief to the ryots. 
They have secured cheap credit for his current needs such as preparing the 
lands, sowing, transplanting, weeding, harvesting, hist paying, and even 
marketing. But he has not been absolved from the curse of chronic indebted- 
ness. That is a mill stone round his neck and the co-operative movement did 
not and could not extricate him from it. The establishment of land mortgage 
banks alone can save the ryots and legislation to that effect on the lines of 
the Federal Farm Loans Act of the United States of America will have to be 
undertaken. 

(c) I am not in favour of taking any measures to control the credit of culti- 
vators. I do not know of any non-terminable mortgages in this Province. 
The old saying ce once a mortgage always a mortgage ” is true in this Pro- 
vince and in the sense in which I take it, it is always redeemable. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) Excessive sub-division of 
holdings exists in this Province as well as elsewhere in India, perhaps more 
widely in this Province than in others. It is a settled fact. There is no deny- 
ing that it impairs agricultural efficiency and causes loss to the cultivator. 
T cannot think of any means for reducing this, excepting intensive cultivation. 
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( b ) The obstacle in the way of consolidation is the Hindu Law itself. The 
Law of Partition and the right by birth of every male child for a share in the 
family property necessarily leads to fragmentation and I find it impossible to 
overcome this difficulty. Hindu law is intermixed with Hindu religion and 
the cry of religion in danger will at once be raised if any attempt is made to 
alter the law. 

Question 8. — inn igation. — ( a ) f belong to the Godavari, district which is 
blessed with one of the best irrigation systems in India. All the canals in this 
system are perennial. Non-perennial or inundation canals are not to be found 
in this district or for the matter oi that in this Province. 

There are, however, several hill streams in South India which are not 
bunded up by any anicuts but which supply water m flood time. These may 
be treated as perennial, because they supply water quite as well as the delta 
canals throughout the period of the crop. They also fill tanks. 

(i) Tn spite of the extensive Godavari irrigation system which irrigates 
seven lakhs of acres first crops and three lakhs of acres second crop, there is 
still land to the extent of 4 or 5 lakhs of acres capable of being irrigated by 
the existing system, i advocate extension. 

Tn other parts of the Province, there are various schemes proposed and 
undertaken by the Public Works Department for which plans and estimates 
have also been prepared and in some cases even sanctioned and work has been 
commenced. The most notable case amongst the sanctioned schemes is of 
course what is known as the Mettur project, which is to cost 6 crores and 
irrigate 3 lakhs of acres besides supplementing supply to the existing area of 
10 lakhs in the Tan j ore delta. Amongst those for which estimates have been 
prepared, the most important, beneficial and necessary works are (i) the 
Thungabadra Project which commands 35 lakhs of acres of famine stricken 
country and may easily supply 7 lakhs of acres, and (d) the Ivistna Reservoir 
Project which commands and can easily irrigate about 10 lakhs of acres of first 
crop and 7 lakhs of acres in the second crop besides insuring the supply for 
the existing 7 lakhs under the Kistna delta. This work is considered remu- 
nerative. 

( ii ) There is no question of extending tanks and ponds. They can but be 
improved. The Tank Restoration Scheme has been in operation for the Iasi 
thirty years. For want of funds, however, sufficient progress could not be 
made. ' If tanks include reservoirs there are as many as 40 schemes for which 
estimates have been prepared and which are capable of irrigating several lakhs 
of acres. 

(m) The Industries Department has undertaken the task of boring opera- 
tions and has been assisting the ryots in digging wells for irrigation purposes. 
Throughout the Province nearly ten lakhs of acres of land are irrigated by 
these wells as against thirty lakhs of acres by tanks and thirty-three lakhs of 
canals. There is a large scope for extension of irrigation under wefts and if 
only Government come to the rescue and administer the Loans Act in a more 
liberal spirit than at present, the possibilities of increased food production are 
easily realised. 

So far as I am aware finance is the first obstacle to the extension of irriga- 
tion in this Province. Secondly there is the policy of the Government with 
regard to the construction of irrigation works. The question of finance is not 
at present very embarrassing. Time was when the Loan Policy of the Govern 
ment of India was limited and restricted. But. after the Reforms the borrow- 
ing power of the Local Government has largely been increased. Formerly too 
it used to be said that loans for irrigation works would not be sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State for India, unless a definite irrigation law was passed. 
Recent attempts at legislation in this direction however have unfortunately 
failed, but considering that one of the greatest projects, the Mettur 

Project costing about 6 crores of rupees has not only been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State hut the work itself is going on, the condition precedent of 
having a definite irrigation law does not seem to be insisted on* 
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The polity of the Government in the construction of irrigation tvorks &i ill 
r* mains a serious obstacle to the extension oi irrigation. Thi& policy may he 
to ief] \ slated thns. The Government divide irrigation works into two classes, 
Prttthn t \ k and Protective. The latter are unproductive but are limited to 
*ne i a mine area and are rarely undertaken except when a crisis arises. The 
< n ly Protect ice works that l am aw tire oi and that were undertaken aad 
uislud. are the Hushukulia and the Mopadu projects. Both the works were 
•♦named by the Government of Fndia probably from the Famine Insurance 
Find with that Government. These works must have cost about a u*ore of 
i upees and the net revenue thereirom does not seem to amount to an interest 
ut more than one or two per cent. But the more important question is ilu*i 
ot Productive works. Here the policy of Government is to undertake such 
works only as would fetch such net revenue that would amount to 0 per cent 
Interest alter the maintenance charges were deducted. Most of the available 
important works w;ere undertaken and completed long ago, such as the Great 
Anicuts ot Godavari, Ivistna, Can very, and Pennar. This was at a time 
when the rate ot interest wun about 31 per cent and wdicn the rule was that 
Government should realise only 4 per cent interest on the amount invested, 
ot course after deducting maintenance charges. Conditions have changed, the 
i ate of interest has risen and easily workable schemes are not available. If 
the present policy of the Government is to be pursued, it is apprehended that 
no new* works can be* undertaken. Scheme^ there are. The amount to be 
invested on them is not also large. But if the 6 per cent rule is insisted upon, 
they cannot be said to be productive. It is submitted that the policy ot the 
Government is neither wi^e nor just. The benefits and advantages oi irrigation 
schemes cannot be judged by the sole standard of net revenue only. The 
material prosperity of the ryot due to the increased yield and rise in the price 
of his land, the increased food production and the consequent increase in 
national wealth cannot be ignored. In fact in a progressive State the above 
consideration ought to be the guiding factors in shaping its policy of con- 
structing national works of irrigation. The present policy is no more than a 
commercial policy in a narrow r sense and the sooner it is abolished the better 
It is lor the country as well as for the Government. The increased capacity of 
the ryots to bear higher taxation not only on land but also in the matter of 
other taxes such as Excise, Stamp duty. Court fees, and the like as a result 
or their increased prosperity has also to be taken into consideration as a 
reason for changing the present policy. It must not also be forgotten that 
Irrigation is now a Provincial subject where as it was, before the Reforms, a 
Central or Imperial subject. The policy hereafter should also be provincial 
and on the lines above indicated. It may further be noted that if instead of 
taking individual schemes as separate units by themselves whereon the 
standard required for a productive work is based, the Government should take 
into account the entire irrigation system of the Province as a unit and the 
standard of the productive nature of a w T ork is estimated thereon, there wall be 
less difficulty and greater Scope for financing irrigation schemes. So far 830 
lakhs of rupees have been invested in irrigation works in this Province and an 
interest or about 10 per cent is at present being realised thereon. 

b) I cannot say that 1 am satisfied with the existing methods of distri- 
buting canal w'ater to cultivators. The four inch pipe introduced about 1908 
has created an amount of discontent v r kich has not abated to this day. This 
system is, I believe, called a continuous supply system. Prior to 1908 there 
used to be what are know T n as Palmyrah spouts. These w’ere of almost uniform 
size. In flood season water used to flow to the tail end and there used to be 
an uniform supply of water throughout. But when the water fell below the 
flood level, it could be supplied only by turns in the various reaches of a canal. 
Such a system of turns is no doubt now avoided by the introduction of pipes of 
varied calibres. At the same time in actual practice it is discovered that 
sufficient water did not flow from the A” pipe, with the result that the ryot is 
tempted to make breaches in the channel bunds to sufficiently irrigate his 
lands and thereby commit a breach of law submitting himself to heavy pecu- 
niary penalties. It has got to be admitted, however, that if we exclude the 
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4 /; pipe, the introduction of the pipe system has undoubtedly its own. advan- 
tages. For one thing it prevents wastage of water, for another a propor- 
tionate supply of water is guaranteed and thirdly the simultaneous supply of 
water through the channel is secured. In this connection, perhaps, reference 
may be made also to a rule made by the Public Works Department and Revenue 
Department as regards what is known as Black Water. That rule enjoins 
that this water should not be used for irrigation but could only be used for 
raising seed beds. The result is that in the lower reaches, transplantation 
cannot take place until flood water is available which takes place only in the 
month of July or August. In these lower leaches the fields are naturally low 
in level and rains set in about that period. The consequence is that trans- 
plantation is delayed and very often fields are submerged and the eventual 
crop is either scanty or lost altogether. 

I am not aware of any methods employed to prevent wastage of water by 
evaporation or absorption in the soil. This probably is due to the fact that 
the available supply of water from the rivers is more than what is required 
for our present needs. But if every drop of water is to be utilised for irriga- 
tion purposes and all the commandable area is to be brought under irrigation 
some steps to prevent wastage would become necessary. It is only then that a 
greater economical use of water could be assured. 

At present there is no immediate necessity of devising any measures for 
economising water. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) Natural manures can no doubt be used 
profitably. But these are not available at present in large quantities. Path 
earth fold village soil) is all exhausted and is not available to-day. Green 
manure, cattle refuse, cowdung and the rest can be had only in small quanti- 
ties. The cultivator knows the advantages of using these manures, but cannot 
get enough. Bo far as indigenous artificial fertilisers are concerned, the some- 
what prohibitive cost is against their use. In recent years the cost of these 
manures has gone up so high that it is not covered even in two or three years 
by the price of the increased yield. This increase in price is due to the fact 
of large quantities of these manures being exported to foreign countries. 
Bonemeal, fish guano and oil-cakes are enormously exported from this Pro- 
vince to Ceylon and other places, leaving very little in the land of their pro- 
duction. Reduced supply naturally increases prices. I think it is essential 
that the export of these manures should be prohibited or limited. Railway 
concessions for conveyance of the manures from place of production to the field 
should also be arranged, otherwise the cost will be prohibitive. When I was 
in office I raised the question and the South Indian Railway Company was 
prepared to reduce fares but I do not know what happened afterwards. 

(b) I am not aware of any fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers of a serious 
character. Frauds, if any, are easily detected and that means loss of credit 
to the producing firm. It is therefore very rarely indulged in. 

(c) New and improved fertilisers can be popularised only by demonstration 
of better results in production. Cheapness in cost so as to be within reach 
of the cultivator and appreciable results alone can induce him to go in for 
these manures. 

(d) The only way in which the use of cowdung as fuel can be discouraged 
is by reducing the cost of fuel itself. 30 years ago, a putti of firewood could 
be had for a rupee. To-day it is worth Rs. 3-8-0. Unless it can be demons- 
trated that the use of cowdung as manure would fetch more money by in- 
creased production, than what it would cost to purchase the firewood required 
to replace the cowdung cakes, the farmer’s wife will never give up the use 
of the dung for cakes. Demonstration and propaganda, may, however, do 
a good deal, in inducing the agriculturist from not using cowdung as fuel. 

Question 17. — Agricultural Industries. — (a) On a rough estimate I 
think the average cultivator in my part of the Province does not work for 
more than 120 days during the year. In the slack season, he mostly wastes 
his time, goes about to see his relations or attends marriages or goes on 
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pilgrimage if ho has money in hand. He does nothing which ieu*he& him 
anything. 

*h\ and ic) State aid coupled with departmental assistance and demonstra- 
tion will encourage the adoption of subsidiary industries suitable to local 
conditions such as sericulture and making ropes, baskets and mats. Tn my 
part of the country there are extensive coconut gardens and there is a large 
‘-cope for making ropes and mats with coconut fibre. At present the outer 
portion oi the coconut is to a large extent used as fuel. The obstacles in the waj 
of expansion of such new subsidiary industries are ignorance, want of educa- 
tion, tradition, social conditions, and the like. But these are not insurmount- 
able, The average ryot is fairly intelligent and is anxious to make some little 
money by subsidiary means. He rears poultry though not on an extensive 
scale. The good housewife sells eggs, milk, butter and <//n. 

id) 1 do think that Government should do more to establish industries 
connected with preparation of agricultural produce for consumption as well as 
for sale and export. In my district paddy is produced largely in the delta 
and there are rice mills in almost every village. Nothing need he done in 
that direction. But \re have also extensive coconut gardens and copra is 
exported to other countries largely. There is room tor a decent coconut oil 
factory in the Godavari district. 

( c) Subsidiary employment can he found by encouraging industrial con- 
cerns to move to rural areas. But the industry must be such that vigorous 
work can be clone in agricultural slack season. Bice mills, for instance, have 
a season of their own. In other months they are idle. During that period 
they can be used for oil pressing. Labour will be available in both periods 
excepting for about 30 or 40 da\s during transplantation time and a similar 
period in the harvest time. 

Question 25. — -Welfare of Rural Population. — The average villager in 
this Province has no club, no recreation ground, no hospital or dispensary, no 
village road, and no post office, much less a public library. Very often w’ater- 
supply is insufficient and such water as may be available is often contami- 
nated. Schools are now' spreading and the co-operative movement is extend- 
ing its activities but it will take a long time before we can have one school 
and one co-operative society for every village or group of neighbouring villages. 
Until that stage is reached I do not think that there is much use in under- 
taking any economic survey. The average ryot is unwilling to disclose his 
economical position. 

His pride does not permit him to tell us w'hat his debt is. He very often 
exaggerates his income except when there is an apprehension of income-tax 
being levied. If there is a co-operative society of some standing in the village, 
the members and the directors will know the economic condition of every 
member and more accurate information will be available, regarding the pro- 
duce of the land, the expenses of cultivation, other sources of income and the 
exact debt of a family and the like. I should like therefore that Government 
should wait for another decade before any economic survey is undertaken. 

Question 2(j. — Statistics. — (a) At present statistics of areas and crops are 
not available lor zamindari land except in surveyed areas. Tn unsurveyed 
tracts of the zamindari area, reports are no doubt sent but these are based 
on what are known as pniwash accounts and are so inaccurate that sometimes 
lakhs of acres will be found missing. 1 am of opinion that accurate reports 
from zamindari tracts which form nearly a third of the extent m the Pro- 
vince, will he ot immense use, and in order to get at such reports survey 
should be made compulsory and the Kaniam should be directed to prepare 
accurate accounts. At present the village officers are subject in the zamindari 
tracts to a dual control and this leads to laxity in discharge of duties. So far 
at least as the submission of the statistical reports is concerned, the village 
officers in the zamindari tracts must be brought under the direct control and 
supervision of the Government revenue officers. 

The estimates of the yield of agricultural produce of such crops as paddy 
and cotton are fairly correct but in the case of dry crops a great deal of 
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-difficulty is experienced in ascertaining the approximate yield. In the Ceded 
Districts and in part of Guntur, for instance, cotton and horra are sown in 
the same field, no doubt in different rows. At present instead of showing a 
mixture crop over a definite area, the Karnam thinks that two-thirds of such 
mixture crops is cotton and one-third is horra and reports accordingly. This 
belief has often led to inaccurate estimates. If a joint crop return is given, 
the higher authorities may be in a better position to estimate the approximate 
yield. 

(n) Rail-borne Trade Returns used to be published by the Board of Revenue 
and later by the Director of Industries up till 1922. These returns were of 
some value not only in showing the extent of production in particular areas 
but also in showing the quantities available for export. 

In the craze for retrenchment, that immediately followed the introduction 
of Reforms, these returns were abolished following perhaps the action of the 
Government of India in this matter. Instead of abolishing these returns, if 
they are improved on the lines of the Report of the Railway Statistics Com- 
mittee they will surely serve a useful purpose. 

(m) At present a Census of Cattle and Implements is taken onoe in five 
years. This work is done rather very carelessly. The Karnam very often sits 
at his house and asks the village Vettian as to how many cattle A or B or C has 
and between them would be manufactured a census which, when used as 
evidence in courts of law, has caused immense mischief to individual litigant 
ryots. I am not however sure whether it is worth while to improve this system 
of enumerating livestock. 

(b) At present fortnightly retail prices are compiled by the Agricultural 
Department and fortnightly wholesale prices by the Director of Industries, 
while average weekly prices and average monthly prices are compiled by the 
Board of Revenue. I am of opinion that all this work must be done by one 
agency and one department. 
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Oral Evidence. 

12097, The Chairman: Sir K. V. Beddi, you have been good . enough to 
provide the Commission with a very interesting memorandum which my col- 
leagues and 1 have read and we are greatly obliged to you for the trouble you 
have taken to make your views so clear. Do you wish at this stage to say 
anything in amplification of your note of evidence or shall I ask you one or 
two questions ? — I am at your service. I think there are one or two points 
which I vish to place before the Commission, possibly the information is 
already before the Commission. But 1 should like to bring certain figures to 
your notice as to how much money is being spent on agriculture in other 
countries/ and what the produce! is in other countries of two important 
crops : paddy and cotton. 

12898. Would you like to put that in the shape of a statement now, or in 
the form of a statement in writing ? — I can place that before yon to-morrow. 

12699. If you could send it to the Secretaries, that would probably be the 
be^t way, unless you wish to say anything on the point? — No; 1 just wanted 
to place that information before you. 

12700. Do T gather that the general tendency of those figures is, in your 
mind, to show that more money might with advantage be spent in tliis Presi- 
dency on those subjects? — Yes. 

12701. From your experience (and as a Member of Government and a 
Minister of Agriculture in this Presidency it has been wide) do you feel that 
the money so far spent on research, on propaganda, and by the Agricultural 
Department generally, has shown a good return in increased prosperity? — Tt 
has been well spent, I would say. 

12702. Of course, in view of of the immense population that inhabits this 
Presidency and in face of an ancient system of agriculture, the Agricultural 
Department is very, very, young, is it not? — It is. 

12703. So that even such research work as has been done already may be 
expected to yield greater results in the future? — Yes. 

12704. It must take time to popularise new methods and new varieties? — 
Naturally. 

12705. I should like to ask you one or two questions on your memorandum 
which, I think, in most respects speaks for itself ; is very clear, if I may say so. 
You were responsible for initiating a vernacular middle school, were you not? — 
Yes. 

12706. Was your intention there to educate boys who would return to their 
paternal acres? — Yes. 

12707. And ymt found that it failed? — It did fail. 

12703. Through lack of demand for that type of education? — -Well, pos- 
sibly the parents thought that their boys did not learn much in the schools. 

12709. But that is really what I am saying, through lack of demand for 
that type of education? — Yes. It may be put so. 

12710. Do you think that the lack of demand is due to the fact that parents 
still wish their children to be taught English? — Not exactly. It was my im- 
pression at any rate that we could not give them a sufficiently good education 
in those schools, not one much better than what their fathers would have 
taught them on the field. 

12711. I should like to be quite clear as to your last answer. Are you 
thinking of vocational training in agriculture or a general education in the 
vernacular? — These schools gave a little more than this general education. 

12712. They were chiefly vocational, were they? — Yes, teaching was given 
in the field. 
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12713. Would you say that agriculture was one of the main subjects taught 
or that agriculture was used as a channel of education? — My own impression 
has been that agriculture was taught definitely as a vocation in the middle 
schools. 

12714. As a vocation? — Yes. 

12715. You think that these schools rather slipped between two stools; they 
neither provided a good enough general education nor a sufficiently good 
vocational training ? — I should think that is a correct description. 

12716. Do you feel that by any improvement in the curriculum it might 
have been possible to meet the demand? — Yes, and provided also provision is 
made for a little higher standard than what we could give in English in these 
middle schools. 

12717. But when T spoke of English I was of course thinking of the fact 
that in this country, at this moment, English is the only door to a University 
career. Do jou not think that fact limits the demand for a purely verna- 
cular education? — It does to some extent, but I should take it that, provided 
the right kind of education is given in agriculture alone and in the verna- 
cular , it will serve some purpose and possibly pupils can be found. 

12713. Do you yourself feel that there is taking place and becoming appa- 
rent any reaction against the extreme demand for University education 
because of the serious unemployment amongst graduates? — I am one of those 
who think that University education has been overdone here. 

12719. Do you think the public feels it ; do you think there is any slacken- 
ing in the demand for University education? — Not yet generally, but I feel 
that thinking men who apply their minds to it feel that they are Wasting 
their money on it. 

12720. Until you come to’the point when parents and hoys begin to realise 
what you now realise you are not likely to find a diminished demand for Uni- 
versity education, are you? — No; that stage has not yet been reached. 

12721. You do not look forward to the initiation of any scheme which would 
make agriculture attractive to middle class youths; you would feel satisfied if 
you could make it more attractive to boys of the agricultural class? — Yes, 
that is to say, if sufficient attractions were available and they could be taught 
in such a way as to make it more profitable. 

12722. If you could give the son of a cultivator good general education 
of such a nature as to fit him to be a better farmer than his father, would you 
regard that as the ideal? — Yes. 

12723. You were at pains, when you were responsible for the matter, to 
pick the entrants for the Agricultural College very carefully, I observe? — 
Yes. 

12724. You picked mostly rural boys? — Yes, boys whose parents were en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

12725. Do you know whether in fact many boys, the sons of cultivators, are 
at the moment in the Agricultural College at Coimbatore? — I do not know 
just now ; there were three years ago. 

12726. Is it not the case that unless a gieat effort is made the usual ex- 
perience is that it is the urban boy who goes to the Agricultural College because 
he wishes to enter a public service? — That is so, yes. 

12727. One page 346 you are talking about the difficulty of relieving the 
indebtedness of the agriculturist and you describe how he gradually sinks into 
a position in which he had to choose between a bare living for himself and his 
family and the repayment of interest? — Yes. 

12728. And of course he chooses the former ? — Yes. 

12729. Is it the fact that that choice is possible when the sowcar lends the 
money while it is not possible when Government lends the money? — There are 
various reasons why taccavi is not keenly taken up ; one reason is that it is not 
easily available; there is some trouble with the clerks and underlings in the 
revemie office. 
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12730* Does that mean irksome enquiries? — Yes, and something worse. 

12731. They may not get the whole of the 100 rupees they borrowed? — * 
Quite so. 

12# 32. But do you not think the fact that there is rigidity in claiming the 
payment of interest and capital is also a cause for the relative unpopularity 
of taccavi? — Of course it creates difficulties. The man would like a creditor 
who would wait longer. 

12733. The rate of interest which the sowcar charges is often not so very 
much more than the co-operative organisation charges, is it? — It is about the 
same, about 9 or 10 per cent now. 

12734. But, in the case of the sowcar , if the payment of interest is not 
forthcoming there is foreclosure and it is by the monetary advantage to the 
sowcar of such foreclosing that his business is mainly financed, is it not? — 
There is the additional reason that perhaps he has an eye on the land itself, 
thinking he can purchase it himself if the debt swells. That is why most of 
our sowcar s are very often big landholders now. 

12735. They foreclose and then present themselves as prospective buyers? — 
Yes, and if the land had not been mortgaged they obtain a decree and sell the 
land. 

12736. So that even in the case of unsecured debt they manage to get the 
land in the long run very often? — Yes. 

12737. You are not very hopeful at the moment about any lessening of the 
practice of sub-division by inheritance? — No. 

12738. But you do think that something might he done to prevent that 
sub-division bringing about unnecessary fragmentation? — I am not aware of 
any methods. 

12739. If the methods were purely voluntary, that is, if communities agreed, 
on co-operative lines, to attempt to mitigate the evils of fragmentation, do you 
not think that that is a perfectly safe direction in which to move? — It is 
rather difficult to induce our people to do it ; fragmentation send partition are 
ingrained in our system ; one finds it very difficult to keep the holding together, 

12740. Of course it was evolved in centuries during which war, famine and 
pestilence kept the population down at very much lower levels than it now 
stands, was it not? — In ancient times there was no idea of individualism; there 
was advantage in being members of a joint family; but with English education 
and British administration we have acquired, to some extent, ideas about 
individual living and competition and things of that kind; they have a hold 
on our minds ; the whole social aspect has changed. 

12741. Any extensive reduction of the population as the result of any of 
these three calamities which I have mentioned would of course effect a consi- 
derable measure of consolidation by natural means? — Yes. 

12742. So that in ancient days the scheme probably did not have so serious 
an effect, if indeed any, upon the efficiency of the agricultural system? — I 
should think so. 

12743. But nowadays with a teeming population, both sub-division and 
the consequent fragmentation do, occasionally, proceed to a point where 
agricultural efficiency is seriously reduced. But your view is that the habit 
or custom is so ingrained in the population that it would be idle to attempt 
any positive remedy? — I should think so. There is one other point: W© 
have, for instance, in Malabar less of fragmentation. In the district of Mala- 
bar the family property continues to be joint. There may be 100 members in 
it yet the land will be one unit. 

12744. They share the produce? — Yes. 

12745. But they leave the family property as one working unit? — Yes, the 
head of the family would manage it; not much advantage was derived from 
that; there is not much difference between the prosperity of the Tarwad and 
that of the individual in the Bast Coast whose land is only a small portion. 
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12746. Has that plan led to family strife in many cases? — There is a 
very peculiar law in Malabar, one man alone is in charge of the estate and he 
distributes what produce he thinks fit to the various members of the family. 

12747. How does it work? — It has created its own difficulties and there is 
just now a law on the anvil of the legislature. The advantage of large farms 
is not recognised in this country because we cannot introduce machinery and 
things of that kind. The machinery is not suited to this country, and espe- 
cially in my district there is no use for tractors. So that the disadvantage of 
fragmentation, and a disadvantage it no doubt is, is not so bad as it is believed 
to be. I do not know whether I have made myself clear. 

12748. Perfectly ; it is mainly manual labour, so that the fact that many of 
the fragments are too small for the use of modern implements does not matter 
so much? — -Yes, even a man with 500 acres does not find it very convenient to 
have machinery and tractors. 

12749. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is that in Malabar? — No, in my own district; 
men who have 1,000 and 2,000 acres never use machinery. 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m« on Saturday , the 20th 

November , 1926. 
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Sir K. V. REDDI NAYUDU. 

Further Oral Evidence. 

12750. The Chairman : You say at page 349 on Fertilisers, “ I am not avr&re 
of any faudulent adulteration of fertilisers of a serious character. Frauds, if 
any, are easily detected and that mean^ loss of credit to the producing firm.” 
That natural protection against adulteration does not, of course, apply to 
adulteration by middlemen or distributors, does it? — Tn one sense it does, 
because the producing firms always take care to see that their agents are 
reliable men. There is only one firm in this Presidency and their sales are not 
much. So in the beginning there is no chance of any frauds. 

12751. So, from your experience you do not think that adulteration of 
fertilisers, in this Presidency at any rate, is a problem? — I do not think it is 
a problem. 

127 52. I should like to ask you a general question about agricultural in- 
dustries, spare-time occupations, let us call them. How far do you think 
Government is justified in expending public funds in popularising part-time 
occupations for agriculturists? — I think Government would be perfectly justi- 
fied in a country where most of the revenues come from the agricultural class. 
Tn fact, the bulk of the population is agricultural. Not merely is the land 
tax the largest tax in the Province. For instance, in my Province we have 7 
erores from land revenue and 2 crores from water tax which is also connected 
with the land. The other taxes are also incidental to land. In a sense even 
the drink revenue comes mostly from the agricultural classes. Practically all 
fche taxes are paid by the agriculturists and anything done to such a class 
as> that would, I think, be the duty of the Government. 

12753. That is on the question of equity as between tax-payer and tax- 
payer ? — Yes. 
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12754. Now, as regards the soundness of the policy towards the agricul- 
turist’s improvements, would you agree with me that a broad test that you 
can apply to all these questions is that, if the industry that you are recom- 
mending is likely to be a sufficient success to stand on its own legs after a 
reasonable period of encouragement, then you are justified in going forward? 
— The industries that I suggested are not such as would compete with the rest 
of the world and the persons engaged cannot in the ordinary sense be said 
to be commercialists or merchantmen. They are just intended to make up, 
during the little time that these people have at their disposal, any losses that 
they may have incurred on account of a bad season or a bad crop. It i# 
intended as a supplementary or subsidiary assistance. 

12755. What I really meant was this. 1 presume that you do not contem- 
plate a lasting expenditure oi public funds or permanent annual expenditure 
of public funds, but rather some expenditure at the outset in order to popular- 
ise these industries? — I would be satisfied for the present with that. 

12756. You must fix a limit to the amount of help that you are going to 
give ? — Yes. 

12757. On page 350 you say, “ There is room for a decent coconut oil 
factory in the Godavari district. 5 ’ Why does not somebody start one? — Per- 
haps it js due to want of enterprise. Agriculturists rarely think of industries. 
Some initiation from Government, some help and incentive would be necessary 
in the beginning. 

12758. Is it your experience that in this country there do exist openings 
which, if Government point the way, are taken advantage of, hut if Govern- 
ment do not give the lead, nothing is done? — Practically, yes. 

12759. Have you got any coconut oil factories in the Presidency? — Yes, 
on the West Coast we have; there is the Tata Company in Cochin and there is 
one in Pondicherry. 

12760. The Tata Company does not lack enterprise as a rule, does it?— 
It does not; they have got enough funds. Unfortunately in this case there 
were some persons who did not work well and there was loss. 

12761. Tata’s Oil Works are losing? — They lost, 4 years ago, at any rate. 
I do not know the present condition. 

12762. I want to ask you a question on a small point on page 351 of your 
note. You say that the cattle census, when used as evidence in courts of law, 
has caused immense mischief to individual litigant ryots. Is the statement 
accepted as preappointed evidence by courts in this country? — It is looked 
upon as a public document, a document prepared by a public officer in the 
discharge of his duties according to the Evidence Act ; so it is used as evidence. 
The Census Report itself is not, but it is looked upon in another light alto- 
gether. 

12763. Is that not sometimes traversed successf ully ? — It all depends upon 
the circumstances of each particular case. 

12764. You mean individual hardship? — Yes. 

12765. I do not know whether you wish to expand the information provided 
in the figures which you were good enough to hand in after adjournment last 
night? — I have only one or two remarks to make with reference to each of 
these statements. 

12766. Perhaps I might say that statement No. 1 shows the amount spent 
annually by the Government of Madras on agriculture? — Yes. I just wish to 
point out that that is a very small proportion. For instance, the total re- 
venue is 17 crores and we are spending only -9 per cent of that. 

12767. If you take the land revenue which is in column 3, it is 6 to 7 
crores and the percentage spent on agriculture would not come to 3 per cent? 
— That is only to show that very little money is being spent in the Province 
on agriculture when we remember that the bulk of the revenue comes from 
the land; that is the first statement. As regards the second statement, it is 
a comparative statement of different countries. Whereas the United States 
of America are spending Rs. 1,681 per 1,000 of population, we in Madras are 
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spending Us. 24-6-G and India is spending Rs. 33-10-8. I agree that popula- 
tions differ. Our population is very large and the revenues of the United 
States of America are of course very large. All the same, I submit that 
Rs. 24 per 1,000 people is a small sum. I may now refer to the third state- 
ment; the paddy yield in Madras is only half a ton per acre; when we come 
to Spain it is about 2 \ tons per acre. I may be wrong in my figures but these 
are the figures supplied to me by. the. Secretariat when I was in office. Italy 
has 1^ tons yield per acre. Considering that we have some of the best rivers 
in this country and considering also that our land is not poorer in quality 
than that of other countries, with the bountiful sun we have got, one fails to 
understand why we are producing so little. If science is applied, improve- 
ments are effected, new strains, are evolved and all that should be done is done, 
then possibly our yield can he increased. That is, however, a matter for your 
investigation. I am just putting it as a point that has occurred to me. 

12768. The outturn of paddy in Spain is about 2 \ tons per acre?— Yes. 

12769. What is the yield per acre in the United States of America?— It is 
four-fifths of a ton. 

12770. Are you certain that that is not the 12 months’ yield per acre 
whereas yours is the crop yield per acre? — The majority of fields in this 
country give us only one crop. It is only. in the deltas and other places that 
two crops are raised, hut the second crop is always unreliable. * 

12771. You have known this Presidency and particularly its agricultural 
life for a long time. Have you gathered that any change has taken place in 
the outlook of the rural population or in their standard of living? — I cannot 
say that any appreciable change has taken place; but I assume that, ever 
since the canal system was introduced, we have got undoubtedly a better 
standard of living but it is not as is to be found in other countries. 

12772. Do you think there is a growing demand for a better standard of 
living; do you see any change in that direction? — Yes, I think it is practical 
human nature. T cannot say that my. observation pointed it out to me, but 
something tells me that every man tries to live better than he is living at 
present. He wishes to have a better standard of life, better food, better 
clothing, bebter housing and so on. 

12773. But you cannot say you notice any increase in the manifestation of 
that tendency? — No appreciable increase. 

12774. Is it your experience that the Reforms of 1919, and the discussions 
in the legislature on agricultural subjects which have no doubt in this Presi- 
dency followed those Reforms, have had the effect of quickening public interest 
in agricultural questions? — No, except in. a certain class which is more or less 
devoting itself to politics. I do not think the Reforms have touched the 
agricultural population. 

12775. You do not think that there has been any stimulating of the agri- 
culturists in this matter by the politically-minded class? — No, except a vague 
fear that something is wrong with the Government and things of that kind. 
Those ideas have been inculcated, I know, but they do not know what it is 
actually. People say everything is wrong with the Government and every- 
thing is wrong with the Legislative. Councils and with the Ministers, but when 
they are asked what it is, nobody is able to say. 

12776. That phenomenon is not confined to India, I can assure yon from 
my own experience. You cannot tell me that you think the general effect 
of an increased interest in politics has been to quicken interest in agricultural 
affairs? — I do not think T can say that. 

12777. Can you say that that same experience has had an influence in 
educating the intelligentsia, as it is sometimes called, in rural matters and 
rural economy? — My own belief is that the intelligentsia do not take any real 
interest at all in rural economics. 

12778. Are they only interested in so far as those two things touch upon 
political values? Is that the point? Politicians only take care of themselves. 
They want something which they call by various names, but they do not im- 
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part it to the villagers. The villagers’ demand is only an. ignorant demand \ 
they do not know what it is that the politicians are asking tor. I wonder 
whether many politicians themselves know what they are asking for. 

12779. Do you think it would be a good thing if a University degree in 
rural economics were instituted? — T am not a great believer in the science of 
economics. 

12780. Rural economics in its widest sense touching the general life of 
the cultivator, not systematised political economy applied to rural life ; would 
a degree in that subject make aiy contribution towards a better appreciation 
of the rural problems by the imelligentsia ? — I do not think it would *erve 
any purpose. I would rather prefer the Minister in charge of Local Self- 
Government to have a scheme for himself of rural reconstruction for supply- 
ing each village with a school, a road, a library, a hospital, a recreation 
ground, etc. If a programme of that sort for a number of years is kept, in 
view and carried out, it will certainly do more good than any such education 
which may be attempted. 

12781. Professor Gangulee : How can you draw up a programme without 
any economic data? — Economic data are necessary, 1 agree; but for the pur- 
poses I am mentioning, I do not think any origijpl economic data are re- 
quired. For instance, 1 do not think it is absolutely necessary, for the i>ur- 
poses I am speaking of, to know what a man has got, what is his debt, what 
his property is worth, what his annual yield is, and so on. 

12782. The Chairman : Are you influenced at all in that view by any opi- 
nion as to the merits of so called Western economics as applied to Indian 
conditions? — I have in my humble way tried to do some work in that line. 
When I was President of a Taluk Board I tried to get information from 
villagers; when I wanted to know what a cultivator paid for his cattle, he 
told me he paid Rs. 200 when he had only paid Rs. 100; when T asked him 
what his debt was he would not tell me his actual debt; he would put it at a 
low figure and being afraid of income-tax he would not tell us what his 
income was. So that there is considerable difficulty in finding out the true- 
state of affairs. 

12783. You have had much experience, and I want to find out whether by 
any .educative means, either in the high schools or in the universities, it is 
possible to render the educated class more sympathetic towards the needs of 
the rural classes? — Of course it must he admitted that education will do a 
good deal, but how far it is enough to change national characteristics, and 
how far immediate results can be expected from such education it is difficult 
to say. For instance, we have had University education for the last 50 years, 
and I do not think I can say that education has helped us in that way. 

12784. It has been of the right type? — I do not think it has been. I have 
said in my note that the education we receive at present is not of the right 
type. 

12785. You have failed to get education of the right type. You say that 
in this note? — Yes. 

12786. That is as far as middle schools go; is it not? — I have said that 
after the middle schools some education in the professional lines, such as 
agriculture and industry, should be given. 

12787. Do you not think it would he a good thing to carry that forward 
into the Universities and attempt to give learners at the Universities some 
education in and knowledge of agricultural problems and rural life generally? 
— I would limit University education to purely cultural purposes, that is, for 
the development of the culture of the individual. I would rather separate 
agricultural and industrial education from University education and utilise 
it merely as a means of making, if I may say so, two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before. 

12788. You do not think, for instance, that as a qualification for public 
service in departments other than the Agricultural Department a degree in 
rural economics in its broadest sense might be in the public interest? I do 
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not think so, because I find that this economics would he very rarely required 
in the public services. 

12789. Rural economics in its broadest sense, I repeat, is not merely the 
application of systematised political economy to agricultural subjects; I am 
thinking rather more of a broadly devised course on rural life and rural 
welfare as those are touched by the economic conditions of the country side? 
— I can only answer that the science of economics, both political and rural, 
is a new thing in my country; it is much more new here than in other coun- 
tries. Unless I am sure of the particular curriculum I shall not be able to 
give an opinion on that. 

12790. Do you agree with me that it is very important, if possible, to 
excite sympathy for and interest in the welfare of the cultivator in the minds 
of the educated classes of the country? — Of course it will be very desirable 
and very patriotic. 

12791. Could you suggest any constructive measure by which this might 
be achieved? I am a believer in the theory that the desire to work for the 
people is instinctive and intuitive; patriotism alone can induce a man to 
work for his people ? — Education alone, whatever shape you give to it, will 
not be able to achieve it. Unless people learn to he more patriotic than they 
are at present, they will not achieve anything in the sense of doing something 
for the people. 

12792. And even in the case of the large landholders, there are very few 
who take an active personal interest to the same extent as the landholders 
in England do? — Yes, I am sorry to admit that, hut I believe it is so. There 
nre of course exceptions ; some landlords do take a real interest in their 
tenants; but on the whole, the touch between landlord and tenant is very 
small. 

12793. The tradition of a country life is not established in the same way 
in this country? — I do not know much about England; but I am afraid here 
it is not to the extent to which we are accustomed to read about as to England. 

12794. And you can make no positive suggestions with a view to achieving 
those two desiderafa , namely, wider interest on the part of the landholder 
in the business of the countrywide generally and wider knowledge of and 
sympathy with the cultivators’ affairs on the part of the educated urban 
•classes? — I should think the first is almost an impossibility, because of the 
existing relations between the zamindar and the tenant. The tenant has 
very little to do with the zamindar nowadays except to pay his rent. All 
his relations are with Government, and the Government have taken all the 
powers of the zamindar; the zamindar has only to pay his peish-cvsh and 
Teceive what he gets from the tenant ; permanent occupancy rights have been 
given to the tenant f the zamindar cannot eject him, that is not within his 
power. There is no corresponding relation between the two, so that I should 
think hereafter to expect any such interest on the part of the zamindar for 
the tenants is out of the question. As regards educated men taking interest 
in rural affairs and serving their countrymen by helping them to raise their 
standard of living, I think those things are possible, but I do not know 
whether under the present circumstances it will be easy to achieve. 

12795. Sir Henry Lawrence : You have, I believe, visited Bombay on 
various occasions? — Yes. 

12796. You have been able to compare the position in the neighbouring 
districts of Bombay with that of the neighbouring districts of Madras ?-~Very 
little ; I cannot say I have much experience of the countryside ; I have visited 
the city more often than the countryside in Bombay. 

12797. Well, we have an idea that in Bombay there has been a consider- 
able awakening of public spirit among people who represent the Taluka or 
District Local Boards, and that a good deal of public work is being done 
during the last few years. I gather you do not hold the same view in regard 
to your Taluk and District Local Boards? — No. 
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12798. Is there any special reason in Bombay to account for such a differ- 
ence? Do you admit that there is such a difference? — I cannot tell that, 
unless I know the conditions in Bombay. 

12799. You have seen something of them? — I did, but not enough to form 
an opinion. 

12800. Were you not struck by any difference in the interest that the 
people take in local self-government ? — Yes, and the work that is being done 
by the representatives of the people on the Municipalities and Local Boards. 
I do not think I can say there is much difference so far as 1 have seen, but I 
have not seen much of Bombay. 

12801. You have seen nothing to cause you to take a pessimistic view. It 
is just the difference between an optimistic and a pessimistic outlook, is it? 
— T cannot answer that question ; it of course depends upon the temperament. 

12802. We were told by a witness yesterday that in Bombay people are 
generally richer and among the agriculturist and industrial classes there is a 
higher standard of living? — I cannot agree with that proposition. If you 
take the cities it is all right; but 1 think the Deccan ryots are much poorer 
than our ryots; as a matter of fact if I can judge them on the one or two 
occasions I saw the houses they live in, the food they eat, and the dress 
they wear, and the very look of the men, I should certainly think that the 
Madras ryot is far better off than the Deccan ryot. 

12803. That is a very interesting point of view. Is the standard of wages 
higher in Madras than in Bombay? — I cannot tell you because I do not know 
the wages in Bombay. I know the wages here ; if you can tell me what wages 
the ryots of the Bombay Deccan get I may be able to say. 

12804. Sir Ganga Bam : Can you say what the agricultural wages here 
are? — 3t ranges from Be. 0-6-0 to Re. 1; it rises to Be. 1 in the season; in 
the off season it ranges between As. 6 and As. 12. 

We were told yesterday that it was 2 annas. 

12805. The Baja of FarJahimecU : That is, in the Agency tracts; they are 
hill tracts, where labour is not at all needed? — I was referring to the delta 
tracts; I come from the Godavari district. 

12806. Sir Henry Laiorence : In your statement you say that one of the 
causes that are unfavourable to the ryot is expenditure on drink? — Yes, the 
lower classes. 

12807. Only the lower classes? — Yes, 

12808. What proportion of the families in Madras you would suggest have 
the drinking habit? — Almost all the labouring classes, and a few amongst the 
tenants, that is, those who have only small holdings. 

12809. Would you put that at one-third of the population? — I have not 
thought over that matter, but considering that we get 4 to 5 crores of rupees 
from the abkari revenue I think it ought to be a little more than that. 

12810. Bather more than one-third? — I am not sure because I have never 
calculated it. 

12811, Have you got no figures at all to show what proportion of your 
total population is given to drinking? — I do not know of any; probably the 
Excise Minister will be able to answer that. I was not in charge of that 
department. 

12812, Do you think it would be something less than half the total? — 1 
should think so; it is a pure guess. 

12813, Your excise revenue, you say, is about Bs. 5 crores? — Yes, about 
5 crores. 

12814. The Government take a very large proportion of the price for a 
bottle of country liquor, do they not? — Yes. 

12815. Can you tell me what proportion that is? — I cannot. 

12816. Will it be five-sixths or nine-tenths ?■ — I have no idea. 
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12817. In Bombay ifc might be about four-fifths? — Yes. 

12818. In this Presidency, presumably, it would be something similar? — 
Yes. 

12819. S® that the total expenditure on drink would be in the neighbour- 
hood of 6 crores? — Probably. 

12820. And your population is about 4 crores? — Yes, 41 millions. 

12821. Bo that, roughly, the expenditure per head is Us. 1-8-0; have $ou 
worked that out? — It was worked out, but I do not remember the figure 
exactly; it must be somewhere about that figure. Some time ago, this Gov- 
ernment was complaining that our abkari charges were more than in other 
Provinces, and that we were paying more per head. 

12822. I just want to arrive at some idea of the figure that the people 
expend? — Yes. 

12823. That is Rs. 1-8-0 per head; that represents 2 annas per month, 
does it not? — T have a vague impression that Sir Charles Todhunter put it 
at Rs. 2-12-0. I do not know whether he is referring to this figure, but I 
have some impression of that kind; it is Rs. 2-11-0 if I am not mistaken. 

12824. Per whai*? Per head? — Yes, per head. 

12825. For the year? — I should think so. 

12826. T want to get a figure which represents the expenditure of the 
drinking man in the drinking family. You have never worked that out? — 
No. 

12827. You make the general statement that it is a substantial contribu- 
tion to the debt or poverty of the ryot ? — Yes, a general observation not based 
upon any ot these figures ; a general impression that in the lower classes money 
is being spent on drink which they might have saved and used for better 
purposes. 

12828. You can give us no further indication of what the total amount is 
in a drinking family per head? — No. 

12S29. On the question of emigration, are you acquainted with any men 
who have emigrated for a period and have returned to this country? — The 
people of my district go mostly only to Burma. 

12830. Which is your district? — The Godavari district in the Northern 
Circars ; the people from the delta, that is the lower classes, the toddy drawers 
and the depressed classes, go to Burma and CQine back. 

12831. Do they improve their economic position by going there? — I should 
think so, because I fouud some of them bringing money from Burma and 
purchasing lands here. 

12832. Were those the depressed classes? — Some of them; the class called 
the RhettihalHa'ij corresponding to the toddy drawers, is more improved than 
others. 

12833. They are not untouchables? — They are not; but I know of Pancha - 
mas, who are" untouchables, going to Burma and coming back with a little 
money. 

12834. Do they come back with an improved standard of living? — I cannot 
tell that, but T know they are better off in circumstances ; they own land, and 
they possibly dress better than their fellows in the village. 

12S35. Do you find any difference in their moral standard or in their 
outlook on life ; are they more ambitious ; do they cause any trouble in their 
villages? — No, they do not cause any trouble that I know of. 

12836. So that, on the whole, this emigration is beneficial? — So far as 
Burma is concerned, I should think the people are improved, they are better 
off for it. 

12837. Have you any views on emigration to other places, to Ceylon? — 
No, except what we read in the papers ; the Assam troubles and the Ceylon 
troubles are common property now. There is a vague and general impression 
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in the country that something is wrong with the means by which this emigra- 
tion takes place, the Kanganis play false and there is another vague impres- 
sion that something is wrong in those places, that they are not well treated 
and things of that kind, but I have no evidence to go upon. 

12838. Nothing more than the vague impression that the Ministers are not 
doing their job? — No. 

12839. Do you think that those conditions of emigration could be im- 
proved? — I have not studied that question at all, hut I have that vague im- 
pression, again, that something better could be done. 

12840. Is emigration permitted to other places overseas? — I thought it 
was stopped, (was it not?) to Fiji, Mauritius and other places. 

12841. It is completely stopped, is it? — I cannot definitely tell. 

12842. Professor Gangulee : Not completely ; indentured labour is stopped 
by the Act of 1922? — Something of that kind happened; so far as I know, 
many people are not going from this country to those parts. 

12843. Sir' TLenry Laiorence : If it is not prohibited, it is at any rate dis- 
couraged ? — Yes. 

12S44. Do you think it is rightly discouraged? — Well, it is right in places 
where labour is sparse, but if there are districts where there are more men 
than we want, I should certainly be glad if some of them go out and come back 
with a little money, provided of course they are better treated there. 

12845. Do you think that would be the general view of educated opinion 
in Madras? — At least those that belong to my school of politics think like that. 

12846. How would you label your school of politics? — I am known as a 
Justicite. We have in Madras the Justice party, the Swaraj party and the 
Congress party. 

12847. Those who hold with you would take that view? — Yes, I should think 

* 60 . 

12848. Sir Ganga Pain : May I ask you, first of ail, a personal question? 
You say you belong to the zamindari class? — No, I have never said that; I 
belong to the agriculturist Class; I am a farmer’s son. 

12849. That is what I mean; have you any lands? — I have. 

12850. How much? — About 200 acres. 

12851. In the Godavari district? — Yes. 

12852. You .also lease hind to the tenant? — Yes. 

12853. Then, you do not suggest that the land can ever be regarded as a 
profession, or that agriculture can be made a profession. I understand that 
all the people here who own lands, as soon as they become a little educated, 
come to the High Court to practise? — Yes. 

12854. They leave the land to tenants ; in that case, what improvement in 
agriculture can you possibly expect? — Well, not from these educated classes 
surely, but from the others ; 1 am only perhaps one in a million, 

12855. Are there a million landholders here who own large aresEs of land ? — 
Not large areas, but they own small areas. 

12856. What area of land would you consider sufficient to attract a man 
bo agriculture as a profession, so that he would not go to practise in the 
Courts? — In my district 5 acres. 

12857. For the educated classes, how much would an ambitious educated 
man require? I understand that you are owning 200 acres, but you do not 
consider it worth while to settle on the land? — I can. 

12858. How much land, do you think, would attract an educated man? — 
It is not merely a question of the extent of the land ; the educated men think 
that there are careers open tc* them, which will be more dignified. 

12859. It is the amenities of life that they require, is it? — Yes* we are 
accustomed to town life, which we do not find in our villages; we want society- 
newspapers, discussions, politics and lots of other things. v 5 
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12860. You cannot suggest any constructive scheme by which agriculture* 
can become a profession amongst the rising generation? — It is a profession, 
but it is not the profession of the educated classes. 

12861. But people are getting educated; the craze is now for educating 
everybody ; do you mean to say that agriculture will go to the wall then ?— > 
It will never go to "the wall, because there are always a sufficient number of 
men in the village and in the fields to look after it. 

12862. Do yon mean uneducated people? — Uneducated or halfeducated. 

12863. T understand you were Minister for three years? — Yes. 

12864. Did you ever represent to Government that they are spending only 
1 per cent of the revenue on agriculture? — I have done that all my life. 
These figures were taken from a speech which I made defending the policy 
of Government, and asking for more money when the opposition wanted a 
lump sum cut of Rs. 2 lakhs out of the provision of Rs. 14 lakhs. 

12865. Did you represent to Government all these views that you have 
given ns in this memorandum? — Tt was not necessary to represent to Gov- 
ernment, because I was part of the Government ; I had to represent to the* 
Legislative Council, and i did so speaking in the Legislative Council. 

12866. Under the head of Irrigation, you give a lot of figures; are you 
quite certain of your figures? — T must apologise to the Commission, for this 
reason. I was engaged in the elections till the 8th of this month; I did not 
see the Questionnaire; I did not receive any notice of it personally myself;, 
I arrived here on the 10th, and T had only three days to jd repare my replies; 
1 will not vouchsafe for the correctness of these figures. 

12867. I see that there are three or four projects for irrigation on the 
anvil of the Legislature; the one you mention is the Mettur project; tliat, 
you say, has been sanctioned? — Yes. 

12868. And the work is going on? — Yes. 

12869. Is that project a productive or protective one? — It is put under 
productive schemes. 

12870. How? Six crores at 6 per cent means 36 lakhs; divided by 3 lakhs 
it means Rs. 12 per acre ; do you think the landholder will ever he able to pay 
Rs. 12 an acre? Then you must also add the working expenses at 25 per 
cent at least; that means Rs. 15 an acre? — Yes. 

12871. If Rs. 15 an acre is to be charged to the landholders, how can you 
call it productive? — There are people who are prepared to pay even higher 
rates. I remember in the Legislative Council a member from Coimbatore 
saying that, if what is known as the Rhavani project were carried out, there 
are people who would be prepared to pay even Rs. 40 an acre. 

12872. Then your whole difficulty is solved. If you charge the people who 
use Government water at the rate of even Rs. 10, you make at least Rs. 10 
crores? — In a general form like that, it is rather difficult to work out; each 
scheme will have to be taken by itself of course. Government would construct 
these productive works, provided it came within their standard. Sometimes, 
people who have no other means of growing crops may be willing to pay a 
higher rate. 

12873. Have you ever consulted these people whether they are willing to 
pay Rs. 15 per acre? — No. 

12874. Have Government consulted them? — I should think so. 

12875. What is the acreage rate for water? — I am not quite sure of the 
figures. 

12876. You say it is 6 crores; I say at 6 per cent it means 36 lakhs; add 
to that 25 per cent for working expenses, that means Rs. 15 per acre? — Yes. 

12877. Are the people willing to pay so much? If people are willing to 
pay so much, every protective work becomes productive? — No doubt, it does. 

12878. You were telling me about the Bhavani project. I saw some figures 
in this morning’s Madras Mail , and according to those figures it comes to. 
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Rs. 15 an acre, and if yon add the working expenses it comes to Rs. 20; 
with regard to the Bellary West Canal project, it will come to Rs, 90 an acre, 
vhich means Rs. 100 an acre including the working expenses; Rs. 90 lakhs 
‘s going to be the cost for a project to irrigate 57,000 acres. Can you suggest 
Anything in that? Is it true that these figures are correct and yet, with 
these figures before you, you would call these projects productive? — I thought 
you were questioning me as to the correctness of my figures; I think they 
are correct in the sense that T have taken them from the speeches of two 
responsible Ministers and Members of Government. On the whole, T can 
claim them to be correct. 

12879. That is how it works out. All I ask is, what is the future of the 
Madras Presidency as regards irrigation if irrigation projects like that make 
the people pay Rs, 15? — I do not advocate the payment of Rs. 15 at all. On 
the other hand if you have seen the other paragraphs where I question the 
policy of the Government I suggested that the 6 per cent rule ought not to be 
enforced. 

12880. Then what should he enforced? The Government credit is now only 
5 per cent? — Yes. 

12881. Perhaps when the Secretary of State laid that down it was 6 per 
cent. You think that Government should give the money at 2 per cent and 
let the general tax-payer pay the rest? — I should think so; yes, it comes to 
that, probably. I said that this rule ought not to be enforced but that they 
must be p repared to suffer a certain amount of loss, 

12882. Loss from what source? — The general tax-payer’s money. 

12888. The general tax-payer has to pay the money for the benefit of the 
agriculturist? — Yes, because it will improve the national wealth and will im- 
prove the food supply of the country. 

12884. You say that teachers should come from the agricultural classes. 
Is there a caste of the agricultural class. Will you define the agricultural 
class? — I understand it in the sense that all those who are engaged in the 
profession of agriculture belong to the agricultural class. 

12885. When you talk of the teachers of that class what do you mean by 
that? A man -whose father was an agriculturist, but who himself has never 
done any agriculture? — I drew a distinction between the Brahmnis and the 
high caste Non-Brahmins who do not actually concern themselves in cultiva- 
tion. The teachers come from that class and even the boys are coming from 
that class at present. My idea is that both the teachers and the boys should 
tome from that class. 

12886. Properly speaking what I learn is that the depressed class is the 
only class which is to be considered as the agriculturist class generally? — I 
will not accept that at all. I belong to the agriculturist class. My father 
and forefathers belonged to the agriculturist class and my brothers and 
brothers-in-law are tilling the soil to-day. 

12887. Why have you not made agriculture a profession ? Why go to law ? 
* Because T find law more profitable. 

The Chairman : You are not speaking for the whole Commission, Sir Ganga 
Ram, when you say that we learn that the depressed classes alone are the 
agriculturists. Some of us did not at all gather that yesterday. 

12888. Sir ilanga Bam : When you say first crop and second crop, do you 
mean from the same field ? — Yes. 

‘2889. Do you take two crops always? — In some cases; not always. In 
the delta some lands are given what is known as a turn, or the closed canal 
and the open canal as they call it. They give us water for some fields. One 
section gets it and another section does not get it. 

12890. Sir Thomas Middleton : I see from your precis that you have taken 
•a great personal interest in the Agricultural Department. You have your- 
self selected the young men who went to the Coimbatore College but at the 
end of their course these young men disappointed you by seeking Govern- 
ment service? — They did. 
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12891. What remuneration would they get in Government service? How- 
much a month? — After the college course, I suppose they start on Rs. 80 or 
90 a month as Demonstrators. 

12892. How many acres of land in your district would one of these youn£ 
men have needed in order to make Rs. 80 a month from their improved edu- 
cation? — 20 to 25 acres. 

12893. Twenty to twenty-five acres? I think you must he estimating the* 
gross proceeds from 20 to 25 acres. Remember that in order to get value for 
his education he has to increase the value of the produce? — Yes. 

12894. He would have to be a very clever man to get that from 25 acres? 
— Yes. I see the mistake ; it ought to be fifty acres. 

12895. How many of these ordinary college students could command 50- 
acres? — Very few. 

12896. Then may I put it in this way, that the college student is a believer 
in economics and that you are not? — Very likely. 

12897. Is that the explanation, do you think? — It is possible. I do not- 
put it on that ground because I think T can claim a certain knowledge of our 
people. The one desire of the people is the belief that there is dignity and 
power in office, which they do not get when they are on the land. Circum- 
stances have so conspired for the last 40 or 50 years. For instance, a Revenue 
Inspector on Rs. 30 or 40 is much more respected than a landholder with 20$ 
acres or with 1 or 2 lakhs to bis credit. That man has to get up and salute 
the Revenue Inspector when he passes. We have things which you never find 
in any other country. All that means that people have been drawn away- 
from the land. 

12898. I appreciate that difficulty. Now, is there any organised attempt 
to combat that feeling in the students’ mind? — Yes; I should think so. Our 
own party, the Non-Brahmin party in Madras, has been trying its level 
best to remove these difficulties. 

12899. You point out very clearly the rate at which unemployment is 
increasing among graduates? — Yes. 

12900. You say, “ Their education.” that is, the University students 5 
education, u having been designed and imparted with a view to make them 
fit to be clerks and officials.” Now I ask you the question, has it been designed 
for that purpose? — It is difficult for me at this distance of time to say what 
the original design or the original framers was ; but it turned out to be the 
fact. They wanted men; there can be no doubt about that. The early offi- 
cials and authorities of this country wanted some medium by which they could 
carry on the Government. 

12901. I am aware that 70 or 80 years ago there was this definite policy; 
but I was under the impression that in the interval the policy of University 
bodies had been entirely modified? — There was a change in 1904 and recently 
in our own Province during the first Ministry and the second Ministry; but 
not much change has been effected by these new Acts. 

12902. Having that statement of yours in mind, I was very much surprised, 
to hear you say that you yourself would confine Universities to cultural sub- 
jects? — Yes. 

12903. And that you would employ, shall we say, technical high schools or 
technical institutions for all other subjects? — Yes. 

12904. Is it your view that agriculture for example or engineering may 
not be a cultural subject? — From University education 1 would not exclude* 
that at all. I would leave the engineering side of it, the scientific side, even 
the agriculture side. That ought to be done by the University. I was only 
thinking of the requirements up to the age of 16. Those of course that are 
fit for scientific education, for engineering and other sciences, certainly will 
have to go to the college. 

12905. What I wanted to get your view on is the proper University policy 
to adopt for a set of conditions such as we are faced with. Would you approve? 
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of Universities introducing, so far as they go, such subjects as engineering, 
commerce, agriculture, as has been done in the Universities of Europe? — Yes. 

12906* You would approve of that and would not confine Universities to 
literary subjects? — No. In culture I would include the higher sciences* 
whether they be agriculture or anything else. 

12907. I wanted to make quite clear what your intention was. You 
make a very interesting suggestion about the selection ot 10 per cent of the 
boys from rural areas? — You need not take the figures exactly at 10 per 
cent. I meant only to say a certain proportion. 

12908. Is it to be a certain proportion in all the rural areas of the Presi- 
dency or would you go from area to area and fix a number to be taken from 
that particular locality who could be allowed to enter the higher institutions? 

— I do not think that I would give any attention to that. Particular areas 
were not in my mind at that time, but I suppose when it comes to a question 
of practical working out, some such thing has to be considered. 

12909. I tried to work out the matter practically and I was at once up 
against this difficulty of how you are to decide what boys are to go forward? 
— The headmaster of the school can certify that they are fit. 

12910. Headmasters diffier in knowledge, experience and quality in every 
taluk. How can you get the headmaster to certify? — I quite agree but my 
difficulty w r as this. Some step has to be taken against what is going on just 
now ; this is only given as the basis ; I may be wrong and better schemes might 
be conceived. But I was only driving at this, that the present system of 
education must cease and something more practical and more useful to the 
country adopted. Probably I was wrong in giving the percentage. 

12911. I agree with the object which you have in view, but I cannot see- 
how the methods would work out? — I see the difficulty. 

12912. Can we, in practice, get away from the old and despised system of 
examinations? — Weil, there were days when there were no examinations and 
I believe that even now in some cases where diplomas are given they are not 
merely based upon examination but on the experience of the teacher of the 
boj 7 in the class and what he knows and sees in the boys. 

12913. It is an easy matter when you have a small number but it is a 
matter of some difficulty when you come to deal with all the children of the 
Presidency. How can you do that? — I see the difficulty. 

12914. You say in quite another connection <( I do not know of any non- 
terminable mortgages in this Province. The old saying * once a mortgage 
always a mortgage i 1 is true in this Province.” Have you never heard of a 
sinking fund in this Province? — Not in land. 

12915. Is there any reason why that method of repayment should not be 
introduced? — It has not been in vogue here. I know of no case of that kind. 

12916. Dr . BLyder : I find on comparison that yonr figures are quite correct. 
3 lakhs ? — Yes. 

12917. I understand you are not satisfied with the loan policy followed’ 
by the Government of Madras? — I am not. 

12918. You say that the six per cent rule stands in the way and you want 
to abrogate it? — Yes. 

12919. I shonld like to go into that question. There is scope for irrigation 
here in this Presidency? — There is. 

12920. You say financial difficulty stands in the way? — And the policy of 
Government. 

12921. Take the Mettur project. Suppose after deducting the working 
expenses the project is not expected to return 6 per cent, your view is that 
if the policy were rigidly followed that project would not be constructed? — 
Yes. 

12922. But I think the Government could not depart from the policy laid 
down in the Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, because there are* 
a number of other things which ought to be taken into account. I do not 
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know what arithmetical calculation has been made. Taking into account the 
area that will be irrigated, I suppose this Mettur project gives only a return 
of Rs. 8*8-0 P — We will assume that and proceed. 

12928. Then with reference to the indirect charges, I want to draw your 
particular attention to a chapter in the Indian Irrigation Commission’s report 
where it is said that these indirect charges vary with the nature of the pro- 
ject? — It is some time since I read the report, probably 8 years ago. 

12924. I will tell you the substance. Indirect charges will vary with the 
project? If the project will yield much there will also be an indirect increase 
in the revenues of Government ; if the direct yield is small the indirect yield 
also will be small; taking Rs. 8-8-0 as direct yield and 25 per cent as the 
indirect yield that will give Rs. 4-8-0. Then this project would remain not 
unconstructed. But there are one or two factors which if brought to the 
notice of the Government would lead to construction, leading to an increase 
in resources and the avoidance of cost entailed in future measures of famine 
relief. If those factors were taken into account and the factor of increase 
in the future resources of the country were also taken into account I think 
many of the projects which at first sight seem unproductive would become 
productive ? — Yes. 

12925. I want to know if that matter has been threshed out in the Legis- 
lature of the Madras Presidency? Not in that light. But the general run 
of the members of the Legislative Council will almost be of the same opinion 
as myself, that the Government policy is too rigid and that a little loss need 
not be feared; that the incidental advantages, what you call indirect advan- 
tages, would outweigh such disadvantages as additional expenditure that the 
‘Go% r ernment may have to incur. 

12926. Both as regards famine relief and the probable increase that may 
take place in the resources? — And also the capacity to bear additional taxes 
in other directions. If it is worked out like that, probably there will be 
many projects which might he taken up. 

12927. With reference to the question of a philosophical nature jjut by 
■the Chairman I was wondering what your answer was. Is there any desire 
for better life? — It is human nature to desire, but how is that desire to be 
achieved ? 

12928. The only class among which there is the desire for a better life is 
the educated class ? — That is the audible one, if 1 may so put it. 

12929. What is that clue to? Is it due to Western influence? — Yes. 

12980. If the mass of the people were brought under Western influence 
you think that they would also have a desire for better life? — I should think 
so. 

12931. At present they have not made any such demand because they have 
not been brought under Western influence? — Not many of them. 

12932. Did any of the sappers and miners who returned from the War 
have a desire for a better standard of living? — None of them returned from 
Flanders, and as regards those returning from Mesopotamia they found no 
new ideas there. 

12933. What is the attitude of these people? They had been to othei 
countries. Do they not desire a better life? — I have not come across them. 
Possibly they are glad they came back with their lives and brought a little 
money. Their stay in Mesopotamia was very short. 

12934. Now in regard to the Farm Loans Act of the United States, I was 
wondering whether you could briefly enumerate the chief provisions? — Well, 
I would prefer to supply you with a copy of it. There are 12 States. A 
certain sum of money is earmarked for a particular purpose. The co-operative 
societies collect by debentures being issued and the co-operative bank of each 
State stands security for the debentures of the other 12 banks. 

12985. I was wondering whether the State Government and the Federal 
Government were effectively helping from the financial point of view the 
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formation of these banks? — I would not like to express an opinion without 
the Act before me. 

12936. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya : What is the attitude of those officials 
of the department which has most to do with the ryot population and the 
agriculturist. It is not hostile, I take it? — It is not hostile. So far as the 
Agricultural Department is concerned they are very sympathetic. They have 
been trying their best to improve the condition of the ryot. 

12937. Officials of the Revenue Department? — It is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to them so long as the revenue comes in. 

12938. Do you agree that this is due more to their ignorance or want of 
knowledge on "matters of rural economics. If these officials instead of them- 
selves being ignorant had a knowledge of rural economics they could and 
would throw out suggehtions for the improvement of the agricultural popula- 
tion, could they not? — They are fairly well educated men. They are all 
graduates of the University. Just like myself they are not versed in economic 
science. 

12939. And a better knowledge of rural economics in particular would 
help them considerably in helping the ryot to earn more? — I cannot say be- 
cause it has not been tried and experience has not shown. 

12940. Do 5 r ou think it is worth trying ? — I am afraid it is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. It is difficult to say. In this Province at any rate it has 
not been tried and I have no precedent or previous experience to say whether 
it will succeed or not. 

12941. The Baja of Bailahimedi : Considering the size of the Presidency 
would yon not advocate another college for the Northern Circars? — Certainly, 
yes. 

12942. Where would you like to have a college? — At Samalkot; it is my 
district. 

12943. Would you select a site a little north of that, Vizagapatam? — No, 
because Samalkot is nearer to the other districts and the Ceded Districts will 
be far aw T ay from Vizagapatam. 

12944. It will be a compact area? — We have got other difficulties; we have 
delta cultivation. For garden cultivation your district is quite good, but there 
is no delta cultivation. It is nothing like the one at Godavari. 

12945. It has not been possible for the department to pay attention to that 
part of Madras? — It is not the fault of the department; Government do not 
provide funds. 

12946. As regards middle schools and high schools, have you got a compre- 
hensive supply of vernacular books? — I cannot say. I remember the Director 
sending me one book which I was never able to get through. We have no text 
books at present. I think the department is trying to get some books prepared. 

12947. Vernacular will be the medium in those middle schools? — Yes. 

12948. It was not popular because boys did not have proper books and so on? 
— I cannot say. Perhaps what they want is more training on the field than 
actual book reading. 

12949. Have you visited one of these schools? — I visited both these schools 
at Taliparamba and Anakapalle. 

12950. Is practical work incorporated in the curriculum? — That is the most 
important portion of the work. 

12951. Were they taught to work? — They were taken to the field and made 
to work there. 

12952. As regards your remarks about the present curriculum of teaching in 
different schools and Universities do you think that unloss the public are made 
to feel that it is time to take to these agricultural ayocations and unless they 
insist upon boys taking to this sort of education, much can be done in reforming 
the present curriculum followed by the University? — Well, I cannot tell. If 
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I have followed your question correctly, is it that the time has not yet come and 
there is no public demand for any such change as this? 

12053. There is a demand. But the need is that the country people have 
not jet understood fully that they should not hereafter stick to Government 
emplojmtent but that they should go back and work on their fields and recognise 
vthat labour is just as respectable as office work? — I quite agree. Possibly we 
aie in the transition period. In the next decade they will feel it. 

12951. Do you think anything is being done to popularise the idea to change 
to that way? — I think, as they say, the test of the pudding is in the eating, 
and when they find that investment has no return they will take up this. 

12955. There is no particular body tackling the question? — No; none that 
I know of. 

12956. As regards irrigation in the Godavari canals you say there is still 
land for irrigation. Are they cultivable areas? — Yes, cultivable areas. 

12957. May I know what is the obstacle in the way of irrigating them at 
present? — The original delta system was intended for about 6 or 7 lakhs of 
acres; we have already reached 8 lakhs of acres, and the P. W. D. authorities 
are afraid they may not be able to supply water unless it be by a remodelling 
i ('heme which involves the taking of the canals to higher lands. Then there is 
the further difficulty of uater in the river; at; present the level is 3 feet; the 
proposal is to raise it to G feet. If the remodelling scheme is put through then 
higher lands will be irrigated. 

12958. With this improvement, will it be possible for those areas to raise 
second crops? — Yes, as a matter of fact at present a second crop is not allowed 
on all plots; if one section is allowed the other section is not. 

32959. The whole area will be under a second crop? — Very nearly the whole; 
of course some fields are unfit for second crops. 

12960. All others can be cultivated with a second crop? — Yes. 

32961. Even these additional lands? — I do not think so, because they are 
higher lands. 

12962. Have you at any time taken a personal interest in the cultivation of 
land? — I do take some interest in it whenever I go to my fields. If you mean 
to ask me if I have ever held a plough, I must say no, not that I am ashamed of 
it. 

There is nothing to be ashamed of. I may tell you I have dona it myself. 

12963. I want to know what acreage of paddy cultivation one man can 
cultivate himself? — I think 4 to 5 acres would be quite sufficient. 

12964. For a field labourer? — It varies; if the land is of a common level 
it is always at an advantage. The larger such area the better it is; the water 
will spread evenly. 

12965. That depends upon the power? — Water-supply? 

12966. Water-supply as well as animal power ?— a ‘Yes. Four acres will be a 
good thing if they can be divided into plots of one-fourth or one-eighth of an 
acre. 

12967. Are you following the methods advocated by the department for 
manurial purposes as well as their methods of improved cultivation? — I should 
-think so. 

12968. On your fields? — No; I lease out all my land. 

12969, Do you persuade the cultivators? — We do, so far as planting single 
seedlings are concerned; they used 5 to 6 putties , and now they use 2 to 2] 
putties, 

32970. If the seedlings are stout enough the transplanter automatically does 
transplant single seedlings ? — It is not merely in the seed bed itself ; when they 
took to transplanting they used to transplant in bundles, blit now they put in 
one or two. 

12971. Have you tried any manures in youi* fields? — You mean my own 
fields? 
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32972. Yes-?— No. 

12973. Pota&h manures or green manures? — I know they are used, but I have 
not used them myself, because I have leased out my lands. I know these green 
manures have given excellent results; I am referring to what you call jeelintja, 

12974. How much do you get by lease?— For coconut gardens I get Rs. 75 
to lis. 100; for paddy fields Rs. 50 to Rs. 60; there are other lands which are 
not so profitable as those. 

1297 5. Of course you are convinced about the increase in yields when you 
applj these manures? — Certainly. 

12976. Do you not think you should induce the ryots to take to these 
improved methods of cultivation? — I have done my little bit in this direction. 
We issued pamphlets; the issue of the pamphlets that the Director of Agriculture 
referred to was partly due to me; I got some of them translated into the 
vernaculars. 

12977. If you apply those methods practically in your fields it will serve as 
a demonstration to the neighbours? — It will, certainly. 

12978. Sir James MacKenna: What are your views regarding the training 
of Indians for the superior posts in the Agricultural Department? — They will 
do quite well. 

12979. I want to know l iow you think they T should be trained? — I would take 
graduates of ^>ur University here, give them practical training in office for three 
or four years, and then send them to foreign countries to study for one or two 
years. 

12980. Graduates of the University, in what subject? — Graduates in agri- 
culture. 

12981. You mean graduates of the Coimbatore College? — Yes, and send 
them over to foreign countries. 

12982. You would give them some training here before they go, and then 
send them to a particular foreign country where they can get the required 
training? — Yes*. 

12983. So that they would get a little field training before you send them? 2 — 
Yes, unless the boys themselves come from agricultural families; and even in 
their case some short training would be necessary. 

12984. I am very much depressed by the gloomy view you give of the people 
of Madras? — In what respect? 

12985. With reference to the lack of public spirit and the lack of a desire for 
public service. My experience of the people of Madras in a Province where they 
are very numerous, is that they are ambitious and very adaptable. Is there 
no other solution or no prospect of any public life amongst the lower classes of 
the Madras Presidency beyond going to Burma? — The only other thing is what 
I was speaking of, namely that Government should take some interest and see 
that they &re better educated and better provided with the amenities that I 
spoke of. 

12986. But you do not believe in education? — Still it has its own place. 

12987. Why should Government waste its resources? Is not public spirit a 
self-growth; has it ever been encouraged by Government? — I do not know. 

12988. It must come from the people themselves? — Government, I suppose, 
do not attend to it. 

12989. Government is a mere machine? — I am reminded of the va^ing of 
General Booth that Government officers are not only hard of hearing tut also 
dumb. 

12990. Professor Ganyulee: You are a large landowner? — I do not know 
whether you can call it large, but I have given you the extent of my holding. 

12991. And you have leased out your land? — Yes. 

12992. Can you give us an idea of how many tenants you have in this boM- 
mg?— *Say about 20. 
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12993. You are insterested in the development of the agricultural practice 
of these tenants? — Yes. 

12994. Have you started any agricultural farm in your estate to serve as a 
model farm? — -No. May I toll >ou that all these acres are distributed over 
various places? 

12995. In order to introduce agricultural improvements you have not started 
any demonstration farm? — I have not. 

12996. Have you invited Demonstrators from the Department of Agri- 
culture to your estate? — There is a Demonstrator in my district, and he gene- 
rally goes over those parts. 

12997. And you are in touch with him? — I know him. 

12998. Did jou obseive a change in the agricultural practice? — There is a 
little change. 

12999. In what direction? — For one thing, in transplantation by single 
seedling 5 then in regard to sugarcane crops they are adopting methods which 
are practised on the farm at Samalkot. 

33000. You mean ridge-planting? — B id ge -planting, cutting of the crop and 
various other methods. 

13001. Do you take any share in the introduction of those improvements? — 
I did not, except what I did as a Minister; I do not claim that I did anything 
as a private citizen. 

33002. Before you took office as a Minister of Agriculture, you did not take 
any direct interest in agriculture? — None that can be mentioned here. 

13003. Before taking office as Minister of Agriculture did you pay a visit 
to the Coimbatore Agricultural College? — Yes. 

33004. In what connection? — I went to Ootacamund and when there I 
paid a flying visit just to see what was being done there, as a sightseer. 

13005. In this memorandum ^ou have not told us anything about the condi- 
tion of the cattle in your district. Are you in touch -with the work being done 
in connection with that? — I know something about it. 

13006. Are wu in touch with the scientific cattle-breeding experiments being 
carried on b> the Agricultural Department? — I know something as a Minister, 
but not in im private capacity. 

13007. You have devoted some considerable attention in this precis to agri- 
cultural education; at page 345 you say that one ot the agricultural middle 
schools started by you, perhaps when you were Minister, has not attracted a 
sufficient number of students to keep it going. Have you tried to find out why 
these vernacular middle schools failed to attract students? — I did not investi- 
gate it; by the time it was known to he a failure, T had ceased to be a 
Minister. 

13008. And since you ceased to be a Minister your interest ceased? — As 
Minister it ceased but as a citizen it did not cease. 

13009. On page 345, you say “ While I was Minister I insisted upon boys 
being drawn only from those classes.” Do you wash to close agricultural educa- 
tion to any other classes? For instance, do you hold the opinion that a Brah mi n 
should not be educated in an agricultural college? — Yes, because there is a 
sufficient number of boys of that community who are turned out by our Agri- 
cultural College. 

13010. So, you would see the Agricultural College run on a communal basis? 
— No, on a class basis. I have also mentioned the Non-Brahmin upper classes 
as well as the Brahmin; I wonder whether you have noticed that. I think both 
these classes receive agricultural education only to enter Government service. 
We must have persons who will acquire the knowledge to utilise it in their 
own fields and not merely lor the purpose of obtaining appointments under 
Government. 

13011. The Agricultural College is a public institution? — It is. 
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13012. Can it close its doors to anybody? — I do not say it ought to close its 
doors to anybody. 

13018. Now, with regard to the excellent advice you gave, namely that the 
students should go back to their farms and utilise there the knowledge they 
acquired in the college, can you suggest in what way they could utilise their 
knowledge in their fields? — In this way : we took only those boys who had 
got land of their own or whose closest relations had land and we obtained a 
promise from them that they would go back to the fields belonging either to them- 
selves or to their close relations who would admit them to their fields. It was 
on that promise that we admitted them to the college. 

13014. Supposing your son was sent to the Agricultural College, he would 
certainly say: “ Yes, my father is a big landowner,’’ and yet you have not got 
an acre of land with yourself ; you have leased out all your land? — Yes, but that 
is only for a year or two; I can get back my lands in a day. 

13015. You say: “There is no incentive other than public service which 
induces lads to study agriculture,” and I understand in answer to a question 
by the Raja Sahib you said that you recommended another agricultural college; 
do you think there is a demand for it? — An agricultural college also associate” 
with the agricultural institution; there is the research institute along with it 
and there would be boys in the Agricultural College coming from my parts. 
The conditions differ to a certain extent, that is, the conditions on the West 
Coast and on the South are different from the agricultural conditions in the 
Northern Circars and in the Ceded Districts; no doubt, it may be expensive 
but still it is worth having. 

13016. It is not a question of expense ; yon say that public service is the only 
incentive that these boys have, and public service of course has certain limits? 
— That depends on whether hereafter the boys will be the same. We are 
thinking of the agricultural boys joining these schools and colleges and trying 
to utilise their knowledge on their own fields. 

13017. During the time that you were Minister of Agriculture, did you 
think out any practical step that might be taken towards establishing agricultural 
colonies, or settling agricultural graduates on available culturable land? — No. 
there is not much scope for that in this Province. 

13018. Have you any idea of the extent of land available? — In name you 
have got about a fifth of the Province; I believe the culturable land is 80 per 
cent; and 20 per cent is either waste land or saline land, or rocky soil, and 
things of that kind. 

13019. You say there are one or two limiting factors in every case? — Yes. 

13020. In one case perhaps water, and in another case saline deposits and so 
on ? — Yes. 

18021. You do not think that through scientific investigation you can find 
a way out of it? — You can find a way out of it at enormous cost, which does 
not pay. 

13022. On page 346 yon say, “ This industrial and agricultural education 
must be made compulsory ”, are you advocating compulsory agricultural and 
industrial education? — I am advocating agricultural education until the age 
o+‘ 16. 

33023. Not general education? — My general proposition is that education 
should be compulsory until 16 rears, but I want that the sons of the agricul- 
turists, who aio not fit for cultural education, should also be compulsoriH 
educated m agriculture. 

13024. This idea of yours about compulsory education is not quite clear to 
us. You say this industrial and agricultural education must be made com- 
pulsory until the age of 16 ; that is, boys must not be permitted to study in any 
other schools; in this one sentence you have condensed the whole idea on 
compulsory education ? — I need not discuss the point here. 
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13025. With, regard to drink, you say that among the lower classes the drink 
evil has spread; have you any statistical basis for making that statement? — » 
Ho. 

13026. In the Excise Administration Report, I find that in 1915-16 the 
consumption per 100 of population is 3*7 proof gallons of country spirit, and in 
1924-25, 3*5. So from these figures, I see that the tendency has decreased? — 
Yes. 

13027. I -was not able to understand it when you say that among the lower 
classes the drink evil has spread? — I am speaking from experience, of course; 
I am not speaking on the basis of statistics, they may give you a correct impres- 
sion or they may not. 

13028. When you make those remarks in your note, you are guided by your 
impression? — That is all. 

13029. Are you aware of any experiment conducted by the Excise Depart- 
ment in any district here to enforce prohibition? — Yes, 5 taluks have been 
prohibited. 

13030. What has been the result? — I cannot tell you definitely, but my infor- 
mation is that smuggling and drinking outside have increased; though it may 
have reduced the consumption of drink to a certain extent, it certainly has 
not had the effect which the authors of that scheme had in their minds. 

13031. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is illicit distillation increasing? — That is my 
information. 

13032. That is what you mean? — Yes, illicit drinking, and also they take 
out the liquor in water pots to drink outside. 

The two go together. 

13033. Professoi Gangitlee: In co-operative agricultural societies, are you 
of opinion that at present the credit facilities are inadequate? — For ordinary 
needs, it is quite all right, but for long-term loans it is not sufficient, there are 
absolutely none at all. 

13034. And you advocate here something like land mortgage banks? — Yes. 

13035. You are of opinion that land mortgage banks would furnish the sort 
of credit needed by the small cultivators? — Small and big. 

13036. And you also make a reference here to the Federal Farm Loans Act 
of the "United States of America; have you studied it? — I have read it at one 
time, and I mentioned it in my address to the Co-operative Conference at 
Bombay. 

13037. Do you know to what extent that Act aftects the small cultivator? — 
In America everything is big; I only think of the general principles involved in 
it, one association being a guarantee for the others and the State being behind 
them all, the debenture system and things of that kind. 

1303S. Are you satisfied with the administration of the agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies? — Yes. 

13039. Have you got any non-credit societies in this Presidency? — Very 
few. 

13040. Only credit societies? — Credit societies are developed more than the 
non-credit. 

13041. Is there room for the non-credit side? — There is room; you have 
heard about the famous Triplieane Store Society which is a splendid example of 
such societies. 

13042. On page 346 you say: “ Excessive sub-division of holdings exists 
in this Province’ 5 , you do not say anything about fragmentation ? — By sub- 
division I also mean fragmentation. 

13048. It is the same? — More or less. 

13044. You think sub-division and fragmentation are the same? — More or less 
the same. 

13045. You say that sub-division is one of the causes of low agricultural pro- 
duction in India? — Yes, in some sense. 
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13046. You say here “ The obstacle in the way of consolidation is the Hindu 
Law.” Dp }ou envisage some time when the general public opinion of this 
country will be prepared to make such changes in the Hindu Law of Succession 
as might arrest the fragmentation of agricultural landb into uneconomic scraps? 
— In my opinion, this question of fragmentation is made too much of; I do not 
think that the evil is so great as is apprehended in some quarters. 

13047. With regard to irrigation, on page 34S you make a statement 
€t So far 830 lakhs of rupees have been invested in irrigation works in thN 
Province, and an interest of about 10 per cent is being roalised thereon.” In 
that 10 per cent you include the 3$ per cent interest or whatever it may be? — 
Yes; the great anieut works on the Godavari and the Kistna were constructed at 
a low cost at that time; interest on that amount was calculated at 8 or 3J per 
cent; they are now fetching 20 per cent, 

13048. What is the profit to Government? — They made 20 per cent, when 
they were paying 3 per cent; I put it down at 10 per cent on the average, because 
the recent works cost more, the earlier works cost less, and the return is 10 
per cent on the average for all irrigation lyorks up to date, including this 8 crores 
and odd. 

13049. You give all these figures from official statistics? — Yes. 

13050. Or from your impression? — -Not merely impression; I do not think 
that they would be wrong, at any rate very far wrong. 

13051. You have come to this figure of 10 per cent, which you definitely state 
here, from official documents? — My calculations are from official figures. 

13052. Mr. Calvert : On this question of indebtedness, is it your experience 
that the number of people engaged in moneylending is on the increase? — No, 
but one cannot say one way or the other; I do not suppose there is an} 
decrease. 

13053. Is the capital invested in this profession of moneylending on the 
increase? — I cannot state the figures; it is only an impression. 

13054. You have made no detailed enquiry ? — No. 

13055. You mentioned that drink is now one of the main causes of borrow- 
ings? — Yes. 

13056. Does not that point to a thoroughly bad system of credit? — It is in 
the village; the man takes his small vessel worth Rs. 4 and pledges it and 
gets Es. 2 for it; he may spend Be. 1 out of it for drink. 

13057. Can you approve of a system of moneylending for drink? — No, not 
at all. 

13058. You would not restrict that credit? — I do not understand; I thought 
it was a ease of interest; I thought you were referring to the rate of interest 
and the conditions. 

13059. You cannot have borrowing without lending? — Of course not. 

18060. I am talking of the lender, the man who lends money for drink? — 
But the man will say that there is no food in the house and he wants Re. 1 on 
loan for his food; half of it goes to the toddy shop. 

13061. Does not the moneylender know that? — Perhaps he knows; and 
possibly there are no people to protest; that is an incentive to him not to care 
for the morals. 

13062. You mentioned a suggestion for legislation for land mortgage banks? 
— Yes. 

13063. Is it your experience that you cannot organise these land mortgage 
banks inside the existing system? — I am afraid we cannot. 

13064. What exactly is the difficulty? — The present system does not admit 
of long-term loans. 

13065. There is no prohibition? — There is no prohibition, but the whole 
system Is based on short-term loans and easy payments and small amounts. 

13066. Is there any peculiarity to Madras, as compared with the Punjab, 
which requires legislation? — I was under the impression that the present Act 
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is not wide enough to admit of enough extension, particularly long-term loans, 
but other concessions will have to be brought in; a separate Act by itself, suited 
to the peculiar requirements of these long-term loans, would perhaps serve us 
better. 

*8067. You do not think you can get over 3 our difficulties by improving the 
education ot the people? — -No. 

18068. Would you rather have legislation than education? — Yes, the two 
together. 

18060. On the general rule for mortgages in this Presidency, what is the 
condition as to redemption? — Redumption is always provided for in the bond 
itself and the law also allows it. 

. 18070. Bo the profits from the mortgaged land wipe out both interest and 
principal? — That is so in the case of usufructuary mortgages; very often the 
moitgage is a simple mortgage; the mortgagor retains possession of the land. 

18071. Your moidgages, then, are non-terminable ? — I do not quite follow 
that expression. 

18072. By terminable you mean a mortgage in which the profits of the land 
pay off the interest and principal within a fixed number of years, and on the 
expiry of that period the mortgage ceases and the debt is paid 06! ? — That is 
one form of the usufructuary mortgage, hut there are very few of those. 

13078. Would you not favour that class of mortgage which automatically 
redeemed the mortgage? — Then what is the mortgagor to do during the period, 
if he hands over possession of the land? He must live on it. 

13074. In your expeiience, have \ou man; cases in which a mortgage has 
been of amy economic benefit to the mortgagor? — No, unless it be a case where 
a man wanted the money for the purpose of trade or for business. 

13075. Have you ever heard the expression that the mortgage holds up the 
farmer like the rope holds up the hanged man? — ] have not heard of it, but I 
believe in it. 

18076. Are the Madras Government to guarantee interest on these land 
mortgage bonds, on the debentures? — It was my policy at any rate; hut I cannot 
speak for the present Minister. 

13077. About fragmentation, you told Professor Gangulee that you thought 
the evil was evaggerafeu. Is that opinion based on any careful scrutiny of 
actual condition* in the villages? — I do not find any difficulty at all. I move 
very frequently in villages, I spend my vacation there; all “my relations are 
there and yet I do not find any difficulty. 

18078. Is that based on actual careful examination? Any scientific research? 
— -Nothing of that kind. But if one’s experience counts for anything and if 
one’s knowledge of the counti> has any value, I should think there is not much. 
I do admit that there is some difficulty in this fragmentation; but it is not 
perhaps so big as it is supposed to be and that is my impression. I have not 
investigated into each ease and taken the figures for every field and so on. 

13079. Have you seen the Punjab methods of consolidation? — No. 

18080. Can you make any suggestions whereby Government could encourage 
the sinking of capital in land improvement, apart from the Land Improvement 
Act? — For one thing, I would have the administration of the two Acts trans- 
ferred to the Minister; at present they are reserved. I would also have the 
amounts distributed through the co-operative societies which again are under 
the Minister. These two might go a long way in helping the ryots more usefully 
than at present. 

13081. They make it easy for him to get State loans? — 'Yes. 

13082. But apart from that can you suggest any means of encouraging invest- 
ment of capital in land improvement? — I cannot suggest any means unless it 
be these agricultural banks again, the land banks. 

13083. Have you ever heard the complaint that when a cultivator takes a 
State loan he has more difficulty in borrowing from his village moneylender?—* 
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I referred yesterday, in answer to the Chairman, to the fact that he does not 
get all the money; he gets some per cent less. 

13084. Have you in this Presidency and class of moneylending landlords? — 
Nothing like a class. 

13085. It is growing to a class, moneylending landlords? — There are people 
who lend money. 

13086. Do these people attempt to get their tenants into a sort oi permanent 
debt? — Not always. I suppose circumstances conspire to bring the tenant to 
that condition. 

13087. Is it not the devised policy to keep the pioporty to themselves? — I do 
not think it is a deliberate attempt to aequiie lands; but every opportunity will 
be taken to acquire the land. 

13088. Have you found that such Acts as the Usurious Loans Act have any 
effect in restricting the credit of the cultivator? — No; I do not think that Act 
has been applied in this Province at all; occasions did nob arise. 

13089. It has not served to send up the rate of interest against the culti- 
vator? — No. 

18090. In this Presidency, they can alienate their land? — They can. 

13091. Are there not restrictions, social or religious, on that alienation? — 
Nothing. Even in the case of a joint Hindu family, they can alienate; only 
-the purchaser will have to bring a suit for partition. There is no restriction, 
except that there is difficulty in getting the land. If I purchase the undivided 
share of a joint Hindu family, I have to bring a suit for partition and for the 
recovery of the share of my vendor. 

13092. Is the transaction of alienation simple in this Presidency? — Fairly 
simple, I should think. 

13093. The procedure of alienation is not so difficult as to impose a real 
restriction on alienation? — None that I know of. 

13094. You know in some countries the legal difficulties are very great in 
selling the land? — I do not think it obtains in this Province. 

13095. Mr. Kamat : In the figures which you have handed over this morning 
to the Chairman about certain items of expenditure, comparative statements of 
expenditure, you complain that on the Department of Agriculture this Govern- 
ment are spending less than one per cent or something like that? — Yes. 

13096. When you were a Minister did you press on the Government as a 
whole, that is the Reserved half and the Transferred half, for more expenditure 
'on agriculture? — Certainly I did. 

13097. And you could get that figure raised by no substantial amount? — No; 
hut if you had examined my budgets, we always got something over and above 
4ihe previous years; but difficulties arose in other directions and we could not 
spend the money in some yoars. Then there is the trouble between the Reserved 
half and the Transferred half about the percentages that we have to get; you 
"know diarchy and its difficulties. 

13098. There v r as some trouble? — Not serious trouble; but difference of 
opinion and things of that kind. 

13099. When you say that 1 per cent or less than 1 per cent is too small a 
percentage, how much w'ould have satisfied >ou? — It is rather a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. Nothing would satisfy me. I would like to have as much as 
they could give. You know only from 14 to 16 lakhs a year is spent on the 
Agricultural Department. I should certainly start with 20 lakhs and -would 
have an increase of 5 lakhs every year as a working basis, not that there is any 
scientific basis for it. As a working basis I would start with 20 lakhs and 
would be satisfied for the next ten j ears with an increase of 5 lakhs every 
year. 

13100. The only point is, did you as a Minister press for the -whole of what 
you say you now want? — Not by way of policy; I told them that agricultural 
expenditure should be increasing every year and they satisfied me by giving me 
a lakh or two which sometimes I was not able to spend. 
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13101. And you acquiesced in that? — I had no other option. 

13102. And therefore there was no point in complaining that 1 per cent was 
not sufficient? — Why not? 

13103. You acquiesced in that? — I could not help acquiescing although it 
does not mean that I was satisfied. I could not get more. I am not one of 
those who would throw away half a loaf because I did not receive a whole 
one. 

13104. Just a word about the Agricultural Department about which so much 
has been said. In view of your remarks as ta the future careers of agricultural 
graduates from Coimbatore and also as to the fate of the middle schools which 
you initiated, I ask you, suppose you were the Minister of Agriculture again* 
would you modify your agricultural educational policy to some extent, and, if 
so, to what extent? — I should like to know the direction in which you are 
thinking. 

13105. Would you continue the policy of duplication of colleges, duplication 
of middle schools, agricultural bias schools, or would you in the light of your 
experience and in the light of your own remarks, see the necessity of modifying 
the policy which is now being pursued? — I should be glad to change the policy 
if I had an alternative one. 

13106. Do I take it that you would have no alternative and you would con- 
tinue this policy? — I would introduce such changes as were practicable and 
within the means and resources of the Government and their officers. 

13107. In a word would you go to the length of multiplying the middle 
schools, for instance? — I w’ould, only I would take care to see that the boys 
of the right type come there. Now we have failed in attracting the best info 
our schools. I would like to know where the mistake lay, remedy it and see 
that more boys came into the schools. I would not scrap the schools altogether, 
because the boys of the best type have not come. 

33108. You mean you have no other definite suggestion to ofier except the 
continuation of the present policy? — No; I would compel the boys to attend the 
agiicultural schools till the age of 16 provided they were fit for cultural education 
and provided they were farmers’ sons. 

13109. Now about this irrigation policy of your Government, supposing the 
irrigation projects were a Transferred subject, would you have much liberty to 
initiate your own policy or instead of demanding the 6 per cent as the return on 
irrigation money, w hat would be the outline of your policy? — I think I have 
sufficients indicated that in that answer of mine; but I do not mind telling 
you again. It is this • I would take into account all the factors wffiieh I have 
mentioned there, for instance, the increased production, the immunity against 
famine, the food supply, the inei eased wealth, increased prosperity and increased 
capacity to bear additional taxation. All these factors would be taken into 
account and a certain value would be given to them and would come back fco 
the interest that we have to pay and a certain percentage would be struck as, 
reasonable. 

13110. I am asking \ou whether you would be satisfied with the return of 
less than 6 per cent? — I w^ould. 

13111. You would be able to borrow and get the loans in these days at less 
than 6 per cent? — I should not find any difficulty in that, because all the 
resources of the Government and all the property of the Government would be a 
seem it's. It is not merely on the Works that w*e borrow. 

13112. That is to sav, after paying the interest on your loans and the working 
expenses, you could still make vour irrigation policy self-supporting and yet be 
within the 6 per cent? — Not in the sense that the revenue will cover the 
interest. But I would get more revenue from other sources because my people 
would he more prosperous; for instance, I could raise other taxes. 

13113. In other words, increase of deficit ; you are asking the general tax- 
payer to pay that deficit? — Yes ; the general tax-payer, of course. He does pay 
for particular things. All the revenue comes from my districts and it goes all 
to these officers who never come to my districts. 
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13114. You advocate the deficit being made up from the general funds-? — 
That is so in theory. 

13115. Dr, Hyder: Is not the Famine Insurance Fund provided by tha. 
general tax-payer P — Certainly it is. 

13116. Mr. Kamat ; Now about Fragmentation : We have.no authoritative 
data, you say, whether fragmentation of holdings is increasing or whether 
it is stationary? — I do not know what is meant by authoritative. If it means 
statistics, I have not got them. 

18117. Your Government have statistics on the point? — None that I know 
of. 

13118. And yesterday also we were told that there were no up-to-date 
statistics or data, say, for instance, about other economic factors, on cost of 
production and so on. Is that also correct? "We were told so by the Com- 
missioner of Labour? — He is correct, I think. 

13119. And this morning you have told us, in fact you have said in your 
memorandum, that Government enquiry should be undertaken? — Yes. 

13120. For ten years you do not want any authoritative data about the- 
economic condition of your Presidency? — You will never be able to get the 
economic data at present. 

13121. So that is your view with regard to economic enquiries? — In fact I 
vras not examined by the Economic Enquiry Committee; but I was by the 
Taxation Committee and I think I expressed the same view there. 

13122. The whole policy of the Madras Government should be to proceed in' 
its agricultural policy on the principle of groping in the dark? — Ii do not believe 
that because your economic figures are not before us we are groping in the 
dark. Somebody said there are three kinds* of lies, white lies, black lies andi 
statistics. 

13123. You consider that statistics also are lies? — They are not always- 
reliable; I shall put it in that form. 

13124. So this Commission in coming to any conclusions, about the pros- 
perity or otherwise of your Presidency should proceed purely on impressions? — 
It is rather difficult for me to answer that. I am giving evidence before you. 

I do not wish to sa;y anything disrespectful. I have every respect for you; bufr 
I should say this that if you proceed on figures of that kind, I shall not be 
satisfied. Suppose an economic committee has prepared some figures-or suppose 
scholars interested in economics go to the village and enquire into the conditions 
and collect certain figures of income and expenditure of a family, I will not 
rely very largely on those figures. 

13125. Now about rural reconstruction. You are in favour of efforts being 
made towards the welfare of the villagers and rural reconstruction as a whole. 
Elsewhere we were fold that the best agency for doing this sort of work would 
be something like the Servants of India Society or the Servants of the Rhral 
India Society or perhaps something like the Y. M. C. A. agency. Do you 
think it possible? — I certainly respect those persons who do work in that line, 
but I am afraid this work should not be done by such a body. There should be- 
a definite programme of Government. 

13126. There should be a Government agency. Would not the Justice Party 
be able to do much on this line? — >1 do not think they are capable of achieving 
any more than anybody else. 

13127. Because public spirit is like that throughout the country? — Public- 
spirit alone does not feed the people, does not give them schools, does not give 
them hospitals, and does not give them village roads. You can teach them 
well, and impress upon them to behave better. 

13128. It educates public opinion? — To what effect? 

13129. Professor ,Ganqulce : In other words public opinion is not created? — 
It is rather scientific language. If you mean to say that it does not supply* 
these things and these needs I would agree with you. 
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18180. Mr. Kamat; In other words, -you are not a believer in creating public 
opinion by non-official agency as a whole? — That is lather broadly put. Private 
agencies have got their own place for cieating public opinion. But this is not 
merely a matter of public opinion. It is one of the substantial things being 
to the villagers. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX. 

(Supplemental Memorandum submitted by Sir K« V, REDD! 

NAYUDU, Kt.) 
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Mr. D. A. D. AITCHISON, M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S., I.V.S., Veterinary 
Adviser to the Government of Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1 . — (a) (ii) Veterinary Research.-— Muktesar is our Central 
Research Institute and is under the Central Government. In the matter of 
the way in which Muktesar has been xun it is my humble opinion that the 
Central Government have been shaping a wrong course and have not succeeded 
in making the Lest use of their most experienced scientific man, i.e., the 
Directoi. The Dilector should have administrative work only to occupy his 
time: with that alone he would find no day too long for the work he had to 
do. The present Director might be styled Imperial Research Officer. There 
is a very strong feeling in the Indian Veterinary Service that they should be 
represented in the Central Government by a Veterinary Advisor to the Govern- 
ment of India, and in the Presidencies and Provinces by a Veterinary’ Adviser 
to the Local Government or by a Director, Veterinary Department. The 
Director at Muktesar should therefore also be Veterinary Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India. The system of the Government of India has been to bring out a 
man specially trained at Home in research and all its allied laboratory subjects, 
and then to turn him on to the administration of an institute like Muktesar 
without his having had administrative experience, and, wdial is more important 
and special still, administrative experience in India. It is more essential 
that the Director should be an officer of much Indian experience than that he 
should be merely an experienced rebeareh officer if the best use of Muktesar 
is to be obtained. 

Question 15. — Veterinary. — (a) In this Presidency the Civil Veterinary 
Department is independent of the Agricultural Department. To obtain the 
best efforts from the Veterinary Department, this is as it should bo. The 
.department can represent its own cause to Government and in doing so is in 
the best position to further the use of the department in its services to the 
country. The responsibility’ of its work is also brought home to the Veterinary 
Adviser to Government in a way that it would not be, were the department 
under the Director of Agriculture. 

No officer of the Veterinarv Service wants to be Director of Agriculture. 
Any officer of the Agricultural Department, however, seems to consider himself 
able to fill the appointment of Director of Agriculture, it does not matter 
■whether “he he a Chemist, Botanist, Sugarcane Expert, Cotton Specialist, 
Paddy Expert, etc. Perhaps that may 7 be a reason why any of these officers 
feels "capable of also successfully running the Veterinary 7 Department in addi- 
ction to the Agricultural Department. To put it another way, the Agricultural 
■Department would like to enjoy the credit for the w’ork of the Veterinary 
Department. 

I noticed that Mr. E. J. Bruen, Livestock Expert, Bombay, in the course 
*of his evidence stvted : “ As a means of establishing closer co-ordination bet- 
ween cattle-breeding and veterinarv work, the Director of Agriculture should 
be in control over both. That lack 61 co-ordination w’as being very seriously 
felt at present.” It does not seem to occur to him that the reason for the 
Tack of co-ordination complained of may be found in the short-comings of the 
* officers immediately concerned. It may be safely accepted that in this Presi- 
dency no such lack of co-ordination exists, officers of the two departments 
being only too delighted to be of assistance to each other. 

( b ) ( i ) No veterinary dispensaries are under control of local bodies in this 
'Presidency. 

(tt) I have no room to complain of any want of support from the Madras 
‘Government in the expansion of the department. 

(Hi) Yes. 

(c) (i) More use is being made of veterinary dispensaries by agriculturists 
«*s time goes on. Some districts are more backward than others, but yearly I 
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have several petitions from local bodies to open a veterinary hospital in their 
area. 

(it) Yes, and from several places I have had complaints from ryots on the 
absence of the Touring Veterinary Assistant Surgeons. 

( d ) In this Presidency we do not now have much opposition in dealing with 
contagious diseases, still it does exist in places owing to prejudice, religious and 
otherwise, and on the ground of its being ploughing time, etc. 

Under the Madras Cattle Disease Act, notification of disease is compulsory 
and we can segregate animals and have the disposal of diseased carcasses, also 
we can do compulsory inoculation of all animals by the serum-alone method. 
There would be much opposition to compulsory serum-simultaneous inoculation, 
especially if it happened to be in the ryots’ busy time when they require the 
use of their cattle, and on the ground of expense attached to the operation. 

(e) Occasionally we run short of serum owing to delay in delivery after it 
has been ordered from Muktesar, The delay seems to be in the difficulty of 
transport between Muktesar and Kathgodam railway station. Better arrange- 
ments there would facilitate quicker delivery. 

(/) We meet little opposition in preventive inoculation by the serum-alone 
method in rinderpest, and also little opposition for inoculation against other 
diseases. A system of charging a fee of eight annas per head was introduced 
here for a time and it almost stopped inoculation. 

(g) Further facilities for research into animal disease are most desirable. 

( i ) Muktesar Institute should be equipped with a research staff which 

would be free from any routine work responsibility. 

( ii ) Provincial research institutions should be extended and each Province 

should have its own. 

(h) Research should be conducted at Muktesar as well as by officers in the 
Provinces. There is plenty of ground for both and frequently combined efforts 
would no doubt be required. 

(t) It is very desirable that a Veterinary Adviser to the Government of India 
should be appointed. He should be an experienced and senior officer of the 
Indian Veterinary Service with knowledge of Indian conditions and adminis- 
tration of Veterinary Departments. This officer should also be Director of 
•the Muktesar Research Institute. He would be a safeguard against mistakes 
in the field which have been caused, and which are likely to be caused, by a 
Director who is merely a research officer and who does not possess sufficient 
Indian experience. 

Heads of the Veterinary Departments in the Provinces would readily con- 
sult on all veterinary matters with the Veterinary Adviser to the Government 
of India, and he would be in a better position to get whatever information on 
veterinary matters he required for the Government of India from his personal 
knowledge of some of the local conditions and of the veterinary officers in 
.different parts of India than any Agricultural Adviser. 
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Oral Evidence. 

13181. The Chairman: Mr. AiicMson, you are the Veterinary Advisor to the 
Government o! Madras? — Yes. 

I* 1132. You have put in your answers to the Questionnaire sent by the Com- 
mission and we are obliged to you for that; and also I think we havo to thank 
you for the memorandum* on the Civil Veterinary Department which has been 
in the hands of the Commission for some time. Did you prepare that also? — 
Did it go to you through the Secretariat offices? I prepared some memoran- 
dum: I did not know what it was for. 

13183. Would you mind answering some questions, or have you any state- 
ment of a general nature which ypu wish to make at this stage? — I think it 
would be better if you would put the questions. 

13184. First of all, I do not find, either in your answers to the Questionnaire 
or in the memorandum to which I have made reference, any very complete 
statement of your headquarters staff or the staff of tho department throughout 
the districts. 1 am going to ask you if you can kindly send the Commission 
a statement showing the various teaching or administrative posts held, with the 
grade of officer holding them? — I shall do that. 

18135. On that point, what would you regard as a sufficient provision of 
professional officers throughout the Presidency to carry out your policy in the 
matter of prevention of animal diseases? — The original policy was that we 
should have a touring man and a dispensary or hospital man in each taluk. 
That would mean about 480 men; I think there are 240 taluks. In addition 
to that we will require some 15 to 20 por cent as leave reserve. With that 
policy in view there was also being developed the superior pait of the depart- 
ment and the idea was to have a Chief Superintendent and three Superinten- 
dents. Each of these Superintendents would be in charge of about a 
third of the Presidency. Then, between the Superintendents and the 
Veterinary Assistants there would be Deputy Superintendents and Inspectors. 

1313G. To which service would the Inspectors belong? — They -would belong 
to the subordinate service. 

13137. That would be the highest rank in the subordinate service? — Yes, 
that w r as the idea. As a result of the Retrenchment Committee they abolished 
the Superintendents and Inspectors and we have now the Veterinary Adviser to 
the Government who is in charge ot the whole of the executive part of the 
Civil Veterinary Department of the Presidency' as well as of the College. He 
has no Assistant Superintendents or First, Second and Third Superintendents 
hut} only has Circle Officers and there are only six of them in the Presidency. 
These are Provincial Officers and they correspond to the Deputy Superintend- 
ents under the old scheme. The Inspectors have been totally abolished so that 
there is myself, the Head of the department, and six Circle Officers. There are 
212 Veterinary Assistants and there is no method of inspection between the 
Veterinary Assistants and the Circle Officers. The Circle Officers can only visit 
each turning man’s district or his dispensary twice in a year. The result is 
that the supervision is not sufficient. 

13138. Is it your experience that sufficiently active supervision is necessary? 
— Very necessary? and tho reason I put forward to prove it is that I have now 
got a case of complaint against the subordinates that requires severe dealing 
with. It is a case of intimidation of the people bringing animals for treatment 
and w r anting to charge them private fees of their ow T n. Where men hav.e been 
placed in charge of meat inspection, thev levy 7 a private fee from the butchers. 
They' put in false touring claims and I believe it is all due to the fact that 
once they 7 have seen the Circle Officer they feel that they can be free, because 
for the next six months they know 7 that nobody will be anywdiere near them. 

13139. What salary do they receive? — They begin on Rs. 60 and can rise 
up to Rs. 120 in the ordinarv grade and to Rs. 175 on selection grade. 

13140. Is that sufficient salary in vour judgment for them to maintain them- 
selves in decency? — No, I think it is too low. 

* In the note prepared by the Madras Government for the Commission. 
Not printed. 
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13141, Do you associate these improper practices with the lowness of the 
salary? — In some eases, I think, that has io do with it. There are other cases 
wlure the higher the «a ] ai \ the biggei the illicit money they want to make. 
So ue of tla 1 men will be satisfied when you put them on a bigger salary. There 
aie othurs who, after getting the bigger salary, instead of being satisfied want 
a ^till lugger one. 

13142. The pie^enf is evpected to be in proportion to the salary; that is 
the position, is it? — Yes. 

13143. Could \<m give the Commission any accurate information as to the 
frequency of the incidence ol those cases to which you refer? — At present I 
have a case where a man ask^d a Vetei inarv Assistant in charge of the hospital 
if he could inoculate his cattle and protect them against rinderpest because he 
wanted to send two animals to plough his land in a district where there was 
rindei pe*t. The Veterinary Assistant said. “ Yes, but I w r ant Rs. 1-12 for 
that.” Well, the man was perfectly prepared to pay the sum and he would 
have done it and we would have heard nothing about it. But the misunder- 
standing w f as that he 1 bought Rs. 1-12 was for both animals, but the Veterinary 
Assistant sent bis peon to collect Rs. 3-R. This upset the owner who said 
‘ I am not going to pay you Rs. 3-8 because you told me Rs. 1-12 ” with 
the result that be repoited the mattei to me. Had there not been that 
misunderstanding 1 would not have known anything about it. Another case is 
that of a Veterinary Assistant w T ho is doing meat inspection in a certain town 
union. He gets paid by that union Rs. 15 per month in addition to his pay. 

13144. Is that w T ithin the rules? — Yes, that is within the rules. In addition 
to that he w'as getting Rs. 2 from each of the butchers and there were 13 
butchers. I suppose he found that his famih required moi'e money and he 
tried to collect Rs. 4 instead of Rs. 2. 

13145. Was the Rs. 2 within the rules? — He had no right at all to accept 
that: the butchers give it because if they do not do something like that they 
would find difthulty in getting the meat passed. 

13146. Rs. 2 a month or Rs. 2 a year? — Rs. 2 a month. He tried to raise 
it to Rs. 4 and the butchers in the union struck work for five days, and the 
President ot the union reported it to the Circle Officer, w'ho transferred the 
man; the case is under inquiry just noww Another case is where a Veterinary 
Assistant handed over charge of his instruments; the instruments were not 
checked, and he took away most of the instruments. He also supplied five 
gallons of lysol to certain people, and that lysol was Government property; he 
did not only take the five gallons from Government but he did the people out 
of one gallon. On enquiry he produced a receipt for five gallons and said that 
lie purchased the material in the village, but the enquiry showed that there 
was no such person in the village. Then, at present there is also a case wdiieh 
is foi putting in false travelling claims. I have dismissed one or two for 
dome that and 1 have suspended a few . That is the result of cutting dowm 
the inspecting staff. There is only myself and six Circle Officers for the wdiole 
Presidency. With better supervision the opportunity and the temptation w r ould 
not occur, and the men w r ould not do it; it is want of supervision, I am sure. 

13147. Are vou doing what vou can to inform the public as to what charges 
are legitimate? — Except in a few cases, the treatment is free. 

13148. Are you informing the public that it is free? — I think it is generally 
understood. 

13149, Evidently not by the man who is prepared to pay? — -The unfor- 
tunate thing is that people are perfectly ready to pay. The man 1 was speak- 
ing ot w as a retired ( rovernnient official and lie knew just as well as I do. But 
you meet so many 7 people who are prepared to encourage that practice and that 
is the difficulty we are up against. 

13150. So that, you do not think you can do anything? — It is not that people 
are not aware; not at all that; they aie aware that they get free treatment. 

13151. Do you think that the general effect of this malpractice is to limit 
the usefulness of the service? — I do not tl#nk it interferes much in that w 7 a>. 
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It is a matter of discipline in the department, and one tries to maintain as 
high a standard as possible. 

13152. You do not think it prevent s ryots from having their animals treated? 
— It must in a small way. I have had one or two instances where the ryots 
have taken away their animals and reported it. One case I am thinking of is 
this : A ryot promised to send so much straw for the Veterinary Assistant’s 
cow; the Veterinary Assistant sent his peon over to the ryot’s field, and the 
ryot sent a fowl instead of the straw. That displeased the Veterinary Assistant, 
and he made it so unpleasant that the ryot took his animals away and reported 
the matter. But I do not think that it interferes to any extent. The ryots know 
it and they will submit to what they consider is a fair amount, but if any of 
the men try to exceed what they consider is fair, then they complain; but 
not until then. 

13153. I turn now to another subject. I take it from your note that you 
are quite definitely of opinion that the Veterinary Service throughout the 
country should be independent of the Agricultural Department? — Yes. 

13154. You think that that should apply to Muktesar and to the officers of 
the Government of India on the one hand, and to all Provinces on the other? — 
I do, from my personal experience. We have always been entirely separate in 
this Province, and I do not think the Veterinary and Agricultural Departments 
in other places are on better terms than they are here. 

13155. Are you in close personal touch, for instance, with the work that is 
being carried on at Hosur? — -No, except just when I go to inspect the Veterinary 
Assistant there or to do some testing which, I consider, requires my attention. 

13156. Are you of opinion yourself that the duty of improving breeds of 
cattle is best left to the Agricultural Department? — -Well, from my experience 
I think the greatest success in India has been obtained at Hissar in the Punjab, 
which has been run for the last quarter of a century by the Veterinary Depart- 
ment in the Punjab. I think that cattle-breeding is so much allied to, and 
associated with, veterinary work that it might even come under veterinary. 
I think that cattle-breeding is simply one subject among a host of ten, fifteen 
or twenty others dealt with by the Agricultural Department, and therefore 
might not receive from that department the amount of attention and interest 
necessary. Were cattle-breeding under the Veterinary Department, it might 
receive, I would not say greater, but better attention. 

13157. Now, apart from the influence of heredity upon resistance to disease, 
what close connection is there between improvement of the constitution and 
working capacity of the animal, and veterinary science? — I think that what we 
have got to contend against here is climatic conditions, and we get very good 
evidence of that if we apply climatic conditions in this country to imported 
European cattle. Even if they do live out here they deteriorate; and I think 
that the same climatic conditions affect the Western breeder of cattle in the 
tropics. We find that deterioration is not only due to mixed breeding, but to 
climatic conditions as well. We might see whether climate has anything to 
do with it by taking Indian cows Home and seeing what we can do with the 
first, second and third crosses under the climatic conditions in England. 

13158. I do not quite gather how you reinforce by this particular argument 
the point as to the desirability of the Veterinary Service controlling cattle 
improvement? — I beg your pardon. I missed the point. 

13159. On the other hand there is very close connection between the work- 
ing qualitv of the bullock and the requirements of the agriculturists? — I do not 
think that the half-bred working bullock, except in hill districts, will stand the* 
work of the Indian bullock. The only place where I have seen them work is 
Ootacamund, and I must say that they seem to stand the work there, but the 
impression I gained there was that they were too top-heavy, too big a head 
with too heavy a body. The Indian working animal is a very well-bred and 
clean-bodied animal. Your half-bred is too heavy for climatic conditions and 
for the condition of the soil. 
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13160. I gather you are not concerned to press very strongly for the placing 
of the improvement of the animals of the country in the hands of the Veterinary 
Service? — Not down in these parts. 

13161. You are quite content to leave that to the Agricultural Department? — 
I am quite content to go on as we are going. 

13162. But you do insist upon the view that the Veterinary Service should 
be independent of the Agricultural Department? — Yes, to get the best service 
from the Veterinary Department. 

13163. Now on one or two specific points : on page 383 in reply to question 
15 (iii) (e) you say : “ Occasionally we run short of serum owing to delay in 
delivery after it has been ordered from Muktesar. The delay seems to he in 
the difficulty of transport between Muktesar and Kathgodam railway station. 5 y 
Have you any desire to make serum in the Madras Presidency, or do you think 
it is better left to Muktesar? — I think it is better left to Muktesar. 

13164. It led in certain instances to shortage of serum? — There was delay 
in getting the supply ; there is room for better organisation of transport of serum 
from Muktesar to Kathgodam. 

33165. Did you represent that to the people responsible? — I represented 
that to the people responsible, and the result of that is that the present con- 
tract has another year to run, after which it will be changed. 

13166. How is the transport between Muktesar and Kathgodam railway 
station carried out? — People carry it on their heads. Kathgodam is on the 
plains; Muktesar is in the hills, about 36 miles away. 

13167. How long does the scrum keep? — We do not use it if it has been 
three months out of the refrigerator room. 

13168. The creating of a sub-store at the Kathgodam railway station is the 
obvious way of mooting that difficulty; it is a question of refrigeration? — Yes. 

13169. You say on page 383 u Muktesar Institute should be equipped with a 
research staff which would be free from any routine work responsibility. 
What do you mean by that? — My experience is that Government expect too 
much of their officers, and no man can do his day’s routine work and then do 
good research work afterwards. My experience is that all the research that 
we do is done by officers in addition to the work they are expected to do by way 
of routine. 

13170. But here you are talking about Muktesar ? — The same thing applies 
to Muktesar. They go in for six months’ classes and two years’ classes; and 
the men who do the laboratory work have also got to give lectures and prepare 
students. They are doing the same thing bore in the Madras Veterinary 
College. 

13171. Do you say that a man engaged on an important piece of research 
work should not be asked to give any lectures at all? — He might give one or two 
lectures a week, but routine work in addition is too much. 

13172. Do you think one or two lectures might be of great advantage to him 
as well as to the class? — Yes, I do. 

13173. Because of the contact; with the presumably keen minds of the 
students that such lectures provide? — Presumably, yes. 

13174. On the same page you say : u It is very desirable that a Veterinary 
Adviser to the Government of India should be appointed. He should be an 
experienced and senior officer of the Indian Veterinary Service with know- 
ledge of Indian conditions and administration of Veterinary Departments. 
This officer should also be Director of the Muktesar Research Institute. He 
would be a safeguard against mistakes in the field which have been caused, 
and which are likely to be caused, by a Director who is merely a Research 
officer and who does not possess sufficient Indian experience.” Would you 
cite some of those mistakes? — These are mistakes of the Central Government; 
I have nothing at all to do with them; so, I would ask you to obtain any 
information on that subject from the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India. I do not wish to make any statement about that, because it is not 
in any province. 
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13175. But \ou brim* in tlie^e mistakes that, have been made as an argu- 
ment in support of jour statement? — I will give you an instance of a mistake 
that wii" made about 10 or 15 \ears ago: an officer inoculated cattle by the 
^erutn-^iiuuhuneous method before he understoxi it. 

10170. Sir James MucKcnna : Was he an officer of Mukiesar? — No: the 
■Jesuit of that operation was that be killed a very great number of valuable 
English cattle up in Ootacamund, and Government had to \ ey a certain amount 
of damages for that. If there had been proper co-ordination between Muktesar 
and that man’s work done in the south here, the mistake probably would not 
have occurred. 

13177. The Chairman: In what service was the office* who made this 
mistake? — In the Civil Veterinary Department of the Province. 

13178. Do you suggest that if a fully trained and experienced veterinary 
officer at that time had been in the position of an Adviser to the Government of 
India, this error by a Provincial Officer at Ootacamund would not have 
occurred? — Yes, that is my opinion. 

13179. I understand that vou are aiming now at a further year’s training in 
the syllabus of the Madras Veterinary College, making it a 4 years’ course? — 
Yes. 

13180. How about the subsidy for students engaged in the 4th year course? 
Will jou have to provide that throughout the course? — Yes. 

13181. What is the present subsidy ? — At present there are 15 stipends of 
15 and the number of stipends, in nvs experience, limits the size of the 
class. Some yeais ago, before the Retrenchment Committee sat, ive were taking 
In 40 students a year, and each of these 40 had a stipend of Rs. 15. The 
stipend 15 years ago was onlj Rs. 10; I got it raised to Rs. 15; Government wdll 
have to be prepared to continue the stipends for 4 yeais in place of 3. 

13182. Is it a our experience that the class of young man who comes into the 
College for tuition can make any contribution towards his own living expenses 
during his period of training? — Some can, but it is a very difficult thing to find 
out those who can and those wdio cannot, because, when Questioned, they have 
the same reply that they cannot unless they get the stipend. 

13183. W T ill the addition of another year, making it a 4 years’ course, be a 
serious increase in your budget? — Yes; in order to make it a 4 years’ course, 
we will have to improve the teaching staff very considerably, and where now the 
lecturers are simply selected Veterinary Assistants in the subordinate grade, 
they w r ould have to be men of the calibre of the provincial grade; the Professors 
will have to be men of the Indian Veterinary Service. So Government must be 
prepared to meet much higher costs. 

13184. Is it your view that the officers in the districts fail on the professional 
Nide at the moment, through lack of sufficient training? — Some do, some men 
I am y T e\\ pleased with indeed; with some others not so pleased. 

13185. Is it because of ^our dissatisfaction with the few, that you have 
pressed ioi this extia year’s training? — No; there is a general impression 
throughout the whole of the department in India that we ought to have a more 
high!" trained Veterinary Assistant, and it is the policy of the Government 
that the teaching in tlic country should be taken to as high a standard as we 
can raise it 

13180. Do you subscribe to this view? — You 

13187. Do you think it is in the public interest that the expenditure should 
be incurred, in order to raise the level of efficiency of the service? — I do. 

13183, Another point you mentioned in the memorandum w'as that an officer 
specially appointed for the work of cattle improvement would be an advantage? — 
Yes. 

13189. Have you got an officer of this nature in the service? — -My experience 
is that the Cattle Specialist will have to give lectures on dairying. I consider 
that to run a cattle farm successfully and to further the improvement of 
cattfe breeding throughout the Presidency and to keep in touch with the 
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improvement of cattle, he has got to have his attention fixed there; it 
no good expecting him to be a teacher in a dairy class or anything else, 

13100. Which farm is it that you refer to? — I am referring to the Hosi 
farm, because I know Mr. Littlewood has gone Home, and he is going to ial$ 
certain courses in dairying; they ought to have a man ir.r dairying purpose 
If you are going to have a man to run a cattle farm properly, his sole attentic 
should be in that as it is up at Hissar in the Punjab. 

13191. I take it you do associate the improvement in the dairying qualil 
of the cow with the bettering of the draught ox? — Yes; there is no reason wl 
a special officer should not also be on the fai'm; and he should keep all the* 
records and so on; let the man who is responsible for the improvement of tl 
breed do the farming and look after the breeding, and let the dairy speeioli 
be responsible for the milk-recording and the butter-making and looking aft< 
similar work; but to put that work on to the m^n who is going to improve at 
develop your cattle is only spoiling tho ship for the paint. 

13192. Would you agree, in your experience, that an improvement in tl 
milk- yielding quality of the cow and an enhancement of the interest the ry 
takes’ in his cow would be a most important contribution to the improveme 
of agriculture in this Presidency? — Yos, I do 

13193. Am 1 right in thinking that this Presidency lias in forco an Anina 
Diseases Act" — Yes, it has been m force since 3806. 

13194. W< uld you tell the Commission, shortly, what the effect of that A 
is? — We can control the movement of cattle; we can enforce compuibory inoeul 
tion, we can deal with the carcasses, and can control movement. 

33195. You cm control movement inside the Presidency ? — Yes. 

13196. Can you piovent animals from inside the Presidency being taken in 
districts outside the Presidency? — -No, yve cannot do it by that Act; when 
say that we can control movement, I mean we can try to contxol movement, b 
the difficulty of applying it efficiently is a ditfe ent thing. 

13197. P< es the Act made it lawful for you to pi event an animal leaving t 
Presidency? — Yes; we can jjrevent an animal from leaving a show ring. 

13198. What aic the conditions that make it impossible tc make it effretiv 
— We have not got sufficient veteiinary police; we have none at all; we ha 
to depend on the ordinary police: it is very difficult indeed for a policeman 
control about 30,000 people and 15,000 heads of cattle at a show. 

13199. I ex|ject you know the contribution that the police in Great Brits 
made to the carrying out or administration of such statutes? — Yes, but t 
same does not apply to this country; a policeman here, if you give him 
annas, as a rule will lot you do anything ; he is like that. 

13200. You think chat veterinary police yvould be immune to this temp 
tion? — No, I do not; supervision is required. 

13201. Are you putting into force your powers In the matter of inoeulatio 
— Yes, in certain districts, wheiever the disease is bad. 

13202. Have you ever gone the length ol insisting on the serum-simultanec 
method? — That is not compulsory; it is only tne serum-alone method that is. 

13203. What is the percentage of mortality in the case of the serum-^im 
taneous method, in your experience in this Piesidency? — I think there w* 
one or two accidents about 4 years ago; I was at home at the time, and I 
not know the details of it; but in the last 3 yeais, we have not had any at i 

13204. It is a question of technique? — Yes, technique. 

H 0205. The process itself is now r porfected? — Yes. 

*206. It you owned a bull worth a couple of hundred sovereigns, you wo 
no hesitation in inoculating it by the serum-simultaneous method? — -1 
i would pay J63 and have it done; I would insist upon it. 

13207. How about carcasse? — That is a very difficult thing again; wl 
an animal dies out in tho district, the GhuMars are on it at once, and tl 
simply take away the skin. 
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13:208. It is in their hereditary right that such carcasses should go to them? 
—Yes; we can only improve these conditions gradually as the department 
expands and the ryot gets educated to the responsibility of it. 

13209. So that, in fact, that section of the Act is more or less a dead letter ? 
— It cannot be applied very thoroughly at all, while it has assisted us. As a 
matter of fact, I think there were 187 or 188 prosecutions where people refused 
t j have tiates? animals done under thisCAct; a few of them were prosecuted and 
small fines inflicted; otheis were persuaded and that was sufficient. 

13210. How about the services of your department and staff in the matter 
of diseases of animals other than the ox? — Well, of course, the ox is by fa* 
the greatest portion of our work, but there are subsidiary interests besides, such 
us dogs. The horse, down in Southern India, I think is of very little import- 
ance*; i*o was of importance at one time, more so in the Salem and Coimbatore 
dismcrs especially; at one time we had entire horses standing at service 
there, for the improvement of the breed, but since the motor buses have 
intersected the country in all directions they have practically wiped out the 
usefulness of the jatka pony, and T do not think we need consider horse-breeding 
at all. In towns like Madras, Coimbatore and other places, private people 
have horses for recreation purposes and some for utility purposes, but the 
veterinary hospital is^ sufficient to look after them professionally. The difficulty 
that I now know exists in this part of India is that horses are very scarce, 
though these horses are required by planters and by private individuals in 
towns. 

13211. How about the relation between the services that your department 
renders and the question of public health; is there any connection? — Yes, it is 
again in this way : I had a communication from the Superintendent of the 
King’s Institute at Guindy , pointing out that there was a peculiar fGrm of 
disease, which they thought simulated small-pox, and they thought it had 
originated through contact with fowls. He wanted to know if I had known 
of chicken-pox spreading in that way to human beings, that is, of chicken-pox 
spreading to man and simulating small-pox in the latter. I informed him that 
I had recently known of an outbreak of chicken-pox in fowls which were running 
amongst men, cows and calves and it had not spread to any of them. He said 
when next they met an instance of the same condition they would ask for my 
assistance. Then also the Director of Public Health considered the probability 
of an existing outbreak of botulism on which he consulted me but we decided 
ft was ordinary poisoning from the consumption of large quantities of putrid 
meat. In such ways there is a connection. 

13212. How about rabies? — Of course rabies has a very strong intern lation. 

13213. Professor Crangulee: Tuberculosis in cattle? — Yes, we work on that at 
present. 

13214. The Chairman : There is no system in force here of testing cows, 
the milk of which i ■, being sold, is there? — None whatever; there is no precau- 
tion in that waj . I hove pointed out to the Medical Officer of Health and the 
President of the Corporation that they ought to obtain the services of a veteri- 
nary officer, and what his work would consist of; but so far they have only 
obtained the services of a Veterinary Assistant and when they have had him, 
instead of allowing him to look after the veterinary -work, they put him on to 
checking food supply and such work as that. 

13235. Do you know whether the incidence of the recorded tuberculosis is 
on the increase amongst humans? — Amongst humans, I do not know. 

13216. The Piaja of Parlahimedi : Have you got any scholarships in your 
institution earmarked for depressed and backward classes ?~Yes. 

1:217. What is their proportion to the actual number? — We now have 15 
stipends. 

13218. Out of that how many? — Out of that I think either one or two; the 
number is very small ; it is divided up between the different communities. For 
the last three years we have been admitting students on a communal basis. 
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1S219. But a certain percentage is earmarked for the backward classes? — 
Yes. 

13220. Then as regards bringing home to the public the free treatment given 
by the department, besides putting up notices in front of the dispensaries has 
anything else been done? — No; on that point nothing has been done, because 
it is thoroughly understood that it is a Government institution and that 
treatment is free. 

13221. But rural people are very uneducated and in eeriain parts especially 
they do not know these things. Are your people, I mean to say the depart- 
mental people, doing anything in shandies and other places ? — T think the sug- 
gestion to include on the notice boards the fact that treatment is free is quite 
good; I shall try it. 

13222. It does not find a place now? — No. 

13223. I think it will be better if it is in tin recognised vernacular? — It will 
be in the vernacular. 

13224. And are departmental subordinates made to attend these big 
periodical shandies , cattle shandies? — Yes. 

13225. If they lie in their jurisdiction? — Oh, yes; they have got to attend 
to them; they are appointed to them. 

13226. And they also take up treatment if possible? — Yes; they have their 
veterinary medicine chests with them. 

13227. That, of course, encourages these rural people to bring in numbers 
of their cattle to the hospital? — Yes, it is a means of advertising the usefulness, 
of the department. 

13228. There is a departmental order to that effect, I suppose? — Yes. 

13229. What are the actual restrictions adopted for distribution of stipends? 1 
— (There are no restrictions; it is left to a Selection Board and the Selection- 
Board settles the point. The stipends are fixed at Rs. 15 per month. 

13230. Is it done on any examination? Or what basis do you go upon? — 
The Secondary School Leaving Certificate. 

18231. The selection oi the boys for the stipends? — On their technical quali- 
fication, on the marks which they obtain at the School Leaving Certificate ex- 
amination. 

13232. And poverty also is taken into consideration, is it? — Only in the back- 
ward classes. And suitability; if I bad one man of whom I knew that his 
people were landowners he would make, I would think, a more suitable student 
for the veterinary course than a boy whose father was perhaps a clerk and had 
no connection whatever with the land. The more associated they are with 
animals and land in their family, the more likely they aie to make suitable 
Veterinary Assistants. 

13233. Does it bar a student to get a stipend from the Government if he 
gets some contribution from other sources ? — Yes. 

13234. In what way? — In this way that if a student were getting a contribu- 
tion from some other source I should want to give that stipend to another 
student, because it would be the means of getting another student for the 
College. 

13235. Irrespective of what amount be may get from other sources? — I 
should put it this way : To the boy I should say ‘ now you cannot draw two 
stipends; you may have a Government stipend or you may continue to draw 
the stipend which you are drawing or the assistance you are getting I should 
advise him to inform Ms supporter that the ordinary stipend is Rs. 15 a month 
and as he cannot have his and get the stipend from the College, would he 
consider the difference and put him on the same footing as the other students; 
I think that any man who is supporting the boy would probably do it. But 
I should so represent the case to the student that I would try to get him to 
obtain the stipend equal to the Government stipend so that I could reserve the 
Government stipend for another student who was not being supported at all by 
anyone else. 
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13236* Has the Agricultural Department or the cattle-breeding department 
Approached >ou in connection with research work conducted on these different 
■concentrated food materials? — No; they would have to do that themselves on 
their emu estates. 

13237. You do not tackle the food problem? — No; simply diseases and 
education. 

13238. #S7r James MacKenua : What ere the educational qualifications for 
Admission to the Veterinary College? — At one time, it was the Preliminary for 
the Vmversity. Now it is the Secondary School Leaving Certificate with 45 
per cent of marks in English and 35 per cent of marks in mathematics and a 
vernacular. 

For Mahommedans it is 35 per cent in English and 30 per cent in mathe- 
matics. For backward classes, Europeans and Eurasians it is left to the discre- 
tion ol' the Principal. 

13239. English is compulsory? — English is compulsory; all teaching is done 
in English. 

13240. What percentage of your students nre diawn from the actual cultivat- 
ing classes? Could you tell me roughly? — I should think only a small proportion. 

13241. How do you find these non-agri cultural boys in the matter of the 
tretual handling of animals? — It is surprising how they take to it. 

13242. That is not a defect you think? You mean it is easily got over? — 
Yes; we can teach them and they become accustomed and will handle animals 
quite well. 

13243. Is education free? — -Yes; it is not only free but they get everything 
free, their instruments, etc., and they get a stipend as well for attending. 

13244. Sir Henry Lawrence: Do they all get a stipend? — They all get 
a stipend. 

13245. Dr. Hyder: Some of them do not pay tuition fees? — None of them. 

1324G. Sir James MacKenna : Absolutely free? — Absolutely free. 

13247. How many stipends have you? — Just now we have about 45. 

13248. The Government give them? — Yes. 

13249. What do you give at the end of the course, a diploma or a degree? — 
A diploma. 

13250. A diploma of the Madras Veterinary College? — Yes . * 

13251. Are these stipend -holdeis all guaran+ced posts under Government at 
the end of the training?— No; there is no guarantee, but they are required to 
enter into an agreement that they will serve Government for five years if 
required to do so; they are not in any way guaranteed employment. 

13252. Apart from your stipend-holders, have you any private students? — 
Tes. 

13253. What happens to them? Do they go into private practice? — No; 
they come fiom the Mnlav States. 

13254. And go back there? — Yes; we ha^e got three or four and they pay 
Bs. 400 a \ear. 

13255. Have \ou any private students from >our Presidency? — Not from the 
Presidency. We have had private students in the case of Bajas and zamindars 
training their own men. 

13256. They go back to their own States? — Yes. 

13257. What is the number of cattle in the Presidency? — I think it is about 
21 millions. 

13258. What is your average mortality? — T think last year it was 255,000 
from diseases. 

13259. A quarter of a million? — Thai is, reported cases. Of course, there 
would he many more that were not recorded at all. 

13260. The retrenchment axe has been very heavy on your department? — 
Yes. 
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1 3201 . What would a fair fiouie for the average value of this quarter million 
of cattle that you have lost from disease he? Even assuming we take it at 
Its. 10 a head which of course is ridiculous? — We might take it at Us. 5 per 
head . 

10202. All light; let us value them at Rs. 5. From that value of a quarter 
of a million cattlo at Rs. 5, could you nob argue for the removal of this retrench- 
ment policy with i e card to the Veterinary Service in view of the enormous 
capital saving that would be achieved bv the prevention of disease? — I shall 
argue tor that in putting up my scheme for the 1 yeais 1 eomse. 

10*200. \t prison!, as vou told us, research is very scattered all over India 
and do not know 7 what is going on * my whewe except at Muktesar. Do vou 
think that, with a view 7 to bringing veterinary research together and to give it a 
fre'-h impetus, its direction through a Central Advisorv Committee would be 
advisable? — I do. 

13204. Profrwor Ganqvlec: Have you am definite idea in connection w T ith 
such a Committee, how it would he constituted? What would be the functions of 
the Commit! ep? — There should he a Central Advisor' 7 Committee; on that 
AdvUurv ( ommittee there ought to be the Agricultural ATG*er to Government, 
there ought to be a Voteiinai v Advisei io the Government and he ought to bo 
on that Committee; there ought to be the Director-General of Indian Medical 
Services and there ought to he Hoads of other research institutions, perhaps 
from the Universities. But then* ought to be a Central Advisorv Committee 
and the Central Advisory Committee ought to have a central fund supplied by 
the Central Government. Then, according to the department to which the 
research belong'd, there would he formed sub-committees , these sub-committees 
with the assistance of the advisory Head in the various Provinces would decide 
the work that is required, mid in the central institutions such as Pusa and 
Muktesar the Directors, th< Vetoimniv Vdviser and the Agricultural Adviser, 
can indicate the lines there with the help of their own research men. I am 
simply putting the scheme imighh. 

13265. In the central institutions such as Pusa the Directors, the Veterinary 
Adviser and the Agricultural Advisei can can's on reseat dies v. — Yen, wdth the 
help of their research men. 

13266. Would an's representative fiom 'om own di partment or from the 
Provinces sit on the Committee? — Yes, these would come in in the Committee. 
The Heads of the Veterinary Department in the main Provinces and the main 
States. 

13267. Your Central Advisoi’y Board will be purely advisory wdth no executive 
powders ? — Purely advisory, 

13268. They would allot funds to vou? — They would allot funds. Those 
funds would be for the research work at Muktesar and also for research work 
w’hich may be found necessan in the different; Provinces and which might be 
done at the research laboratories there. I think our laboratory ought to be 
staffed and equipped to do local research work as well as bo assist, if necessary, 
in any research wanted bv the Central Council, In fact, the Central Council 
could supply us with men io do (heir work if thoy wanted to. 

13260. Then the Central Board will have no executive power? — No, 

13270. You say that in this Presidency tnere is no lack of co-ordination 
between the Agricultural and Veterinary Department^ ? — No. 

13271. Will yon kindly tell us the points of contact of your department 
with the Agricultural Department? — Well, if ever they want any assistance 
at all or an\ information or advice they ask me, and I am only too glad bo 
give it. We have a veterinary hospital at the Agricultural College. I go and 
inspect that, the District Agricultural Officer expects that w r e should do all 
their inoculation of cattle. If they want my advice as to whether a bull is 
fit for service or whether it is a suitable bull to buy I give it. When I visit 
Hosur F go round the stock and if there is any suggestion I can make to 
Mr. Littlewood I am only too glad to give it him and to improve my own 
knowledge by what T can get from him. 
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i!VJ7a. This co-ordination you describe is purely on a personal basis?— Yes 
other UH e a U r6afc follows on the fact that we are independent of each 

Supposing we take the whole cattle question, breeding, feeding, 
flection f r om disease, etcetera? — There is more interest taken in cattle in 
the veterinary Department, because in the Agricultural Department they deal 
with cotton, paddy, sugarcane, entomology, chemistry and so on: cattle- 
breeding is ] usfc one of many things, whereas, cattle-breeding would be an 
essential vs orb of the Veterinary Department. 

13274. At the same time you realise that our Agricultural Departments, 
while they have to concentrate their attention on crops, do now pay more 
attention to livestock ?— Yes ; and I think cattle-breeding is a much bigger 
subject than any of these other subjects. 

13275. Would you like to have cattle-breeding under your department?— 
I would not object to it. 


13276. I understand you have nothing to do with the local bodies? No. 

1.3277 . That is not the case in Bengal? — No. 

13278. Do you find local bodies anxious to undertake the responsibility of 
supporting Veterinary Assistants within their jurisdiction? -They do not sup- 
port them at all. What we found was when they were under the Local 
Boards there was always difficulty in getting sufficient support ; it is far better 
under Government. 


13279. You say that several petitions have come to you from local bodies? — 
Yes, because it is no expense to the local bodies at all. If I recommend the 
opening of a hospital, Government pays for it. 

13280. Is it on the score of expense that they do not take sufficient interest? 
— Yes. 

13281. The cost of sera and vaccine is a charge on the provincial revenue in 
this Presidency, is it not? — Yes. 

13282. Not on local bodies? — No. 

13283. You supply sera and vaccine wherever necessary to local bodies? — 
Not to local bodies; they have nothing to do with it; it is to our own men 
working in the districts. 

13284. In the event of the outbreak of an epidemic in a certain village, 
what agencies have you through which you can get this information? — The 
village Munsif reports the outbreak first of all simultaneously to the Tahsildar 
and to the touring Veterinary Assistant 

18285. Could you give us an idea of the length of time the information 
takes to reach you, that in a certain village in Salem district, there is an 
epidemic? — It all depends upon the disease. Each touring Veterinary Assis- 
tant probably has 5 or 6 reports of outbreaks at the same time; he has to 
judge as to the urgency of the case according to whether secondary reports 
come in on the progress of the disease, the number of deaths, so that, accord- 
ing to conditions one outbreak may have to wait a fortnight because there 
may be a more urgent outbreak that requires immediate attention. That is 
left to the discretion of the touring Assistants. 

13286. What agencies have you to meet the demands of the villages for 
ameliorative and preventive measures? — We have simply the Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeon, a touring man and if there is a severe outbreak I concen- 
trate the reserve men on any one district. 

13287. So you have reserve men? — We have a staff of reserve men for 
concentration wherever service is most required. 

13288. The Chairman: Do you ever stop leave? — I do stop leave occasionally. 

13289 Professor Qangulee: With regard to the Madras Cattle Disease Act, 
in answer to the Chairman, you said that this Act found its place in the 
Statute Book in 1866?— Yes. 

13290. Do you see any effect of that Act, throughout the Presidency?— 
The only way in which it has been applied has been that when there is 
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rinderpest in the district and a large cattle fair is going to be held in the 
district, in order to prevent that disease becoming disseminated round the 
other districts we get the Government to apply that Act, and stop the cattle 
fair. Latterly we have been using it to apply serum-simultaneous inoculation 
against epidemics. 

18291, Was this Act amended at any time? — Not amended except for that 
one thing, serum inoculation. 

18292. When was it amended? — It was introduced last year. 

18298. You find there is no difficulty in putting this Act in practice? — 
The experience we had was that a few of the lyots did require to be prosecuted ; 
there were 187 cases; only a few of them were fined at all; it was only the 
usual opposition to begin with. 

13294. When you have a big cattle-show such as at Tiruppur what agen- 
cies have you to control the spread of disease. Supposing a man brings 
diseased cattle, what do you do? — If the disease is found out, I detail a btaff 
of three or four Veterinary Assistants and half a dozen students of the final 
year class to attend to any outbreaks that may occur. 

18295. You make a reference here to the shortage of serum on account 
of the system of delivering goods from Muktesar to your place. Do you have 
any arrangement here to keep a stock of serum and vaccine? — Yes, I have 
arranged with the King Institute, Guindy, to give me accommodation for 
60,000 doses. I also have further arrangements with the Pasteur Institute, 
Coonoor, to give me accommodation for 10,000 doses in refrigerating rooms. 

13296. There is always that supply on hand? — It is not always in store. 
All that is my working supply. According to the demand I place the order 
with Muktesar. 

13297. What is the usual practice in the villages with regard to the dry 
rattle which fail to give milk? — They simply turn them out and let them 
graze about in the village. 

13298. They do not send them to slaughter houses? — T do not think that 
is the practice in the villages. The only place they do that is in the city. 

13299. 1 was looking through your curricula and I find that subjects like 
protozoology, parasitology, entomology, and bacteriology are all taught in the 
last yeai. Do you think that is satisfactory? — No, and that is why I am 
going to introduce a four years’ course. They ought to be taught much of 
that in the third year. 

13300. Because you have got to explain the disease? — Yes. 

13301. Do you suggest to changing the diploma into a degree course? — Well 
that again will require very considerable thought. We do not know whether 
The Veterinary College will ’be affiliated to the University or not. 

13302. Could you give us an idea of the amount of money you are spend- 
ing on research? — We have done two good pieces of work regarding infectious 
lymphangitis of cattle and nascl granuloma. All that was done by our men 
without any allowance. 

13303. Are these two diseases you have mentioned quite common here? — 
Quite common in the districts. By far the most common epidemic is rinder- 
pest. These two diseases are not of so much importance as rinderpest, but 
all the same they have to be treated. 

13304. My point is, has any research been made on important diseases in 
this Presidency? — The only research we are doing is on bovine tuberculosis. 
Bovine tuberculosis, we find, is quite common amongst municipal cattle. 
Last year there were 22 recorded cases. 

13305. Have you introduced any tuberculin test? — In order to find out 
the incidence of the disease I asked for Bs. 1,000 and I got Bs. 900. I asked 
for Bs. 2,000 in the next budget in order to carry on that and with the 
intention of doing some experiments for the Pasteur Institute at Coonoor on 
rabies, but the Financial Department simply wiped that out and passed the 
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BVitN. 1 M ridts bovine tuberculosis in the municipal cattle, is there any other 
di- *H‘V. The condition which 1 want to investigate is the utility of a certain 
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1380 { h Thv that not been done here? — We did two years ago, but the 
ttiwaf bdtviory part of the experiment was that we could not infect the control 
animal s, 

18810. We were told yesterday that the hook-worm disease is very common 
among human beings in the Madras Presidency. Have you found "the hook- 
worm common among dogs? — Yes. 

13311. "We read that in America they have invented a new method of 
treatment for ankylostomiasis. Are you aware of that? — Yes, their treatment 
is oil of t'henopodium. 

13312. Are yon trying that? — Yes. 

13313. Now% in regard to indigenous medicines, are they being investigated? 
— T do not think any special investigation has been made, but the Veterinary 
Assistants use neem oil and various other things w r hieh they obtain locally. 
They obtain various things locally and they supplement their store of medicine 
•with any local medicine which they know is efficacious. 

18314. To find out the efficacy of indigenous medicines? — Yes. 

18317. Mr. Calvert: You are directly under the Minister? — -Directly under 
the Minister. 

13810. What is your title? — -Veterinary Adviser to Government; I think 
it is still under correspondence with the Secretary of State whether I should 
be designated Director or Veterinary Adviser to Government: I do not know 
which w ill be decided on. 

13317. With reference to the question whether cattle-breeding should 
under the Veterinary or Agricultural Department, we have been told that th« 
success in the Punjab is quite an accident, due to a specially qualified mernbei 
of the Veterinary Service? — I agree with you there in this v T ay, that it woulc 
be just a similar accident if it were an agricultural officer wdto was in charge o 
it: an agricultural officer might know all about various phases of agriculture anc 
nothing about cattle-breeding. You must have a suitable agricultural man oi 
you must have a suitable veterinary man. It does not matter which, as lon< 
as he is a suitable man. 

1331ft You think the Veterinary Service can produce a suitable man? — Ye-> 
if you get a suitable Veterinary Expert he has got knowledge yvhich no agri 
cultural man lias got in the breeding of cattle; it requires minute observatioi 
and supervision in cases of disease and so on. 

13319. I ti it her that Huie are no tuition fees in your college? — No tuitioi 
fees, bur am private student lias to pay Bs. 400 a year. 

18320. Youi total expenditure is 4^ lakhs? — Not on the college only. 

133*21. What is the total expenditure of your department? — It is lakhs. 

13822. Sir Homy Lciwiemr: It is 7 lakhs in the last budget? — Yes, 7 lakh 
in the last budget. 

13323. Mr. Calvnt: Has anything been done here for horse breeding or muL 
breeding? — No. The question arose from my remarks in the last report oi 
the Tiiuppur cattle show’ about the poorness of the animals, and I w’as aske< 
by Government to make a furthei report on it. I made an enquiry from tin 
onlv man who had any animal worth the name, the Pattagar of Palayakotta 
and he explained he w r as not breeding horses at all now^, because there was n< 
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use for them and they were not in demand. All the Jatka ponies in the dis- 
tricts have been done away with, owing to motor cars intersecting the country 
an ali directions. Even in the two districts of Salem and Coimbatore, where 
thc\ have made attempts at bleeding horses, there is no demand. The only 
demand is from private people who go in for impoited walers and for a few 
sountiy bieds. There will be a small demand for them, but nothing from 
a business point ot view , I believe. 

13324. Is there no scope here tor mules as pack animals? — None at all. 

13325. rtac Bahadur Mutilswami hayudu: Has your department investiga- 
ted the methods adopted by the people in regard to treatment of diseases? — No; 
we have made no special investigation. Of course. It any special incident 
occimed, from a point of inteiest the Veterinary Assistant would inform me 
ot it. 

13326. You know that a verv large niunbei of cattle in the country could not 
he dealt with by jour department?- — -Yes, at present. 

13327. Vnd that a munbei of cattle are being treated by the people by their 
own native methods? — Yts; iliev do make an attempt to treat their own cattle. 

13328. Do you think it will be advisable to have a special officer deputed to 
tolled inhumation on the methods adopted bv the village raidyana in the treat- 
on nt oi cattle diseases? — It might he ot interest. 

13320. Has \our department taken am special steps to do that? — No special 
deps have been taken. I have noticed that what they do in the case of foot 
and mouth disease is to stand their animals in clav and water. That is a very 
u>od method, bib it is \oiy mild in eompaiison w r ith the treatment we can 
supply ourselves; it is probably good enough in the absence of others. Theie 
nu) be otlur ca«cs in which the indigenous treatment may be useful, but we 
have made no special study of it. 

13330. Do you take am steps to deliver lectures to the villagers on diseases 
of cattle and on the methods oi treatment adopted by vour department? — 
Eiequently the Veterinary Assistants and the Circle Officers do give such lectures. 

13031. Have am oi \onr subordinates or Veterinary Assistants been able 
to ane lectures with the aid of magic Lanterns and slides? — No. We have a 
magic lantern of our own lreie at the college and lately in the city here we 
have given lantern lectures on rinderpest. 

13332. Do you think that popular lectures with the aid of magic lanterns wall 
have a good effect on educating the people on the principal diseases of cattle 
and the good work your department is doing in the mattei ? — I put that up to 
Government, but I could nob put up a good enough case for propaganda work 
to be carried on by my department. There i^ so much demand for our Veteri- 
nary Assistant that Government say there is no good going into further 
expenditure on propaganda. The demand for the department is sufficiently 
meat and it takes us all our time to teach the students and to open veterinary 
dispcnsaiies to satisfy the demand. 

13333. Do \ou publish any leaflets explaining the diseases in the vemacu- 
lais? — We publish two or three every 7 year in all vernaculars. 

13334. Hay 1 know whethei, in selecting students lor your institution, you 
see that people irom the vaiious language areas are selected? — Yes : I do that. 
We have a shortage of Telugu men and we give Telugu students preference 
over Tdinilians, because the majority of om qualified men are Tamilians and 
they dislike being sent to Telugu countries. My object is to level up the 
proportion and to try and get Telugu men for Telugu countries. 

13335. Have \ou succeeded in that? — Not satisfactorily, but things are 
improving, and I never miss airy opportunity of getting Telugu students if I can. 

13336. How many Telugu students were selected this year? — I could not 
tell you the exact number ot Telugu men that we selected this year, but X can 
find that information for you . 

13337. Sir Gantja Bam: Is there a book on veterinary science called 1 Bazar 
Medicines ’? — Yes, there is such a book. 

13338. In English? — Yes, in Englisb- 
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15839. Where can we get copies of the book? — I could supply you with &\ 
book which was issued some 15 years ago; it is called k Indigenous Medicines.’ 

13840. Is it for veterinary purposes? — Yes. 

13341. Would you send me a copy? — Yes. 

13342. If anybody in the rural areas requires the services of a Veterinary 
Assistant, is there any scale of fees laid down for his attendance? — He musk 
treat them free. 

13343. We heard, in Simla I think, that he could charge anything he liked •, 
is that so? — Not for the ryots ’ cattle ; not in the case of the agricultural people. 
But in a town, if a man wants a Veterinary Assistant to go and to attend to 
his horse, that is private practice, but in rural areas he is not allowed to do* 
that. 

13344. In the case of towns, is there any scale of fees? — There used to Bo 
one, but now they have been given freedom of practice, just the same as in 
the ease of the other professional men. 

13345. He can charge anything he likes? — He can charge anything he likes ^ 
it depends entirely on what the client will pay him. 

13346. Dr. Hyder; For treatment in the rural areas, would you like a fleet* 
of motor cars equipped with travelling laboratories, so as to cope with the' 
outbreak of any particular disease that may occur? — I think now the supply of 
motor cars in the rural districts can take our Veterinary Assistants from one 
place to another quite rapidly. The difficulty I have is in getting men to go 
direct and by the quickest route. They will, if they can, travel by bullock 
cart and take 3 to 4 days to get to an outbreak which they could reach in 24 
hours. When they do a thing like that, I simply disallow their touring expenses. 

13847. The Chairman: What is the attraction in doing it? — It wastes time; 
and it pays them better. 

18348. Dr. Hyder: If theie were a travelling dispensary, a motor lorry , 
whenever there is an outbreak you could despatch them quickly to different 
centres? — I do not think it is necessary. We could arrive at the outbreak now 
in quite a reasonable time and take the necessary material with us. I do not 
think Government would dream of it; they would put it down as an unnecessary 
luxury. 

13349. I was ^wondering whether your department has made a classification 
of diseases of animals in this Presidency? — There are many diseases that require 
investigation; we are not clear on them at all, but the main contagious diseases 
we have good knowledge of. 

13350. I was wondering whether you had such diseases here as, for instance, 
abortion in cows? — Yes, we have; but very little of it. Our trouble is to dis- 
tinguish between simple accidental abortion and contagious abortion, but we 
have not yet discovered contagious abortion in this Presidency. I have tested 
several animals and sent several blood samples up to Muktesar, and have not 
yet detected contagious abortion. 

13351. Have you come across here what is called Johnes’ Disease? — Yes, a r 
little of it, and it has been imported from Bangalore. 

13352. Among sheep, have you come across scab? — No, I have only seen 
that in Scotland. 

13353. I was wondering whether there was any investigation* carried on here' 
on the relation of grass to diseases of animals? — No, that is a part of work 
that has yet to be done. Our difficulty is that we have got no research staff 
at present* 

13354. In regard to admission to the Veterinary College, I take it you admit 
matriculates? — There is no Matriculation in Madras. 

13355. Do you admit those who have passed the corresponding examination?* 
— Yes, but if there were to be a course up to 4 years, instead of taking students- 
who have passed the equivalent to the Matriculation we will require the equi- 
valent of the First Arts or the Intermediate- 
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18356. Do you not think it would be a good thing to admit students who 
have already passed the Intermediate Examination? — Yes; we have actually had 
graduates come to the college; they were graduates in Arts before they entered 
the college. 

13357. Are you aware that the veterinary services and the veterinary institutes 
in England are under the Ministry of Agriculture? — They are, certainly, but 
that is a different thing from the Director of Agriculture here. We are both 
under the Minister of Agriculture (Development) in this Presidency, but it is 
quite a different proposition being under the Ministry of Agriculture at Home 
to being under the Director of Agriculture here. 

13358. Dewan Bahadur Raqhavayya: From the Administration Report for 
1924-25, 1 find that the number of cases treated in the 67 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries of the Presidency is 96,000 odd. That works out to an average of 
about 5 eases a day. How do you account for the small extent to which these 
institutions are taken advantage of? Is that in proportion to the number of 
hospitals existing now or existing in that year? — 67 hospitals and dispensaries 
were in existence in the year 1924-25. Those 4 or 5 cases that you see are fresh 
cases attending daily; you may have actually 30 or 40 animals being treated 
that day. The report says, “ The number of cases treated and castrations! per- 
formed at all the institutions except the Madras Veterinary College Hospital was 
96,740, as against 85,089 in the previous year.” One case may be treated 2d 
times, but still it counts as one case; another case may be treated 5 times 
it counts as one case; you do not count the case over again. 

13359. It means 96,000 animals? — Yes. 

13360. Even that seems to be a very small number, about 5 animals a day? 1 
— Of course, some are dispensaries and some are hospitals. We have divided 
the institutions into dispensaries and hospitals, the difference being that 
hospitals can treat in-patients, whereas a dispensaiy is never so well equipped 
and never receives in-patients. Some of our hospitals have as many as 60’ 
cases a day. In certain districts where wo have opened new dispensaries, they 
have worked up to 5 and 6 new cases a day in 12 months. That is satisfactory 
work, and then gradually the use of the dispensary spreads in that district; it 
is only very, very occasionally, I think I only remember about 2 cases, where- 
advantage was not taken sufficiently to warrant keeping the hospital open. 

13361. The local population have not yet become sufficiently alive to the 
advantages of those institutions? — Some districts are much more adept at 
accepting the advantages than others. 

13362. Does it not mean that these institutions require more advertising and 
more propaganda work? — In the local areas sometimes it is so. In addition 
to that the touring men also do the treatment. 

13363. I see they had some about 20,000 to 30,000 cases between them? — 
Yes. 

13364. Sir Thomas Middleton: The present course is a 3 years’ course, and 
you have been trying to get a 4 years’ course for some time; is that correct? — 
Yes, I was getting out a scheme for a 4 years’ course just when the Retrench- 
ment Committee sat, and Government informed me that they could not think 
of it. 

13365. You yourself entirely recognise that the 3 years’ course is unsatis- 
factory? — It is not sufficient. 

13366. What is the length of the course in Great Britain? — It is a 4 years’ 
course. 

13367. And those who are trained for public appointments in Great Britain 
do an extra year for the D. V. S. M.? — Yes. 

13368. Is the need for skilled veterinary knowledge any the less among 
the animals of India than among the animals of Britain? — I do not see why it 
should be so. 

13369. Do you see any reason why it should be greater in India, where 
disease has been less studied? — I do not see why it should be greater, except 
in contagious diseases; we have far more contagious diseases here than at 
Home. 
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Rev. W. S. SUTHERLAND, BJD., United Free Church Mission, 
Chtngleput, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2. — Agbicultutiu Education. — The following replies are based 
on personal experience as Manager (1) of a middle agricultural school located 
in a rural area (United Free Church Mission Agricultural School, 
Melrosapuram, Chmgleput) and (2) of a high school located in a mol'ussil 
tow n (United Free Church Mission High School, Cliingleput) in which agri- 
culture is taught as an optional subject in the Fifth and Sixth Forms for 
boys appearing for the Secondary School Leaving Certificate Examination, and 
as a vocational subject for all boys in the Third and Fourth Forms. 

(i) No. I think that there is an almost untouched field of possible 
development for the teaching of agriculture in middle and high schools. 
The Agricultural College should aim at turning out teachers of agriculture 
rather than, as at present, scientific agriculturists. Classes in agricultural 
pedagogy should be attached either to the Agricultural College or to Educa- 
tional Training Institutions. Steps should be taken to include agriculture 
either as an optional or compulsory subject in all high schools in mofussil 
areas thus creating a demand for teachers of agriculture. A village element- 
stv school teacher with a “live” interest in agriculture, even if he did 
not teach agriculture as a subject in his school curriculum, would exercise a 
considerably greater influence in the village community where he is located. 
At present the village elementary school teacher is out of touch with the 
interest of the community among whom he lives and works on account of 
hi* purely literary education and this reacts on the school to its detriment. 

(Vi) I consider there is an urgent need for more emphasis being laid on 
agriculture as related to general education. My experience in high school 
work would indicate that an ability to appreciate the problems connected 
v ith the land is a thing desiied by the parents of high-caste boys who are 
not directly interested in the land. Vakils and others have informed me 
that they had an indirect interest in ancestral lands in distant villages but 
through lack of any knowledge of agriculture this interest was restricted 
lo accepting their share of the produce as rent due at harvest time. They 
hoped that through the elementary training in agriculture being now giv<%n 
to their sons in our high school they would in the fnture be an a better 
position to appreciate and guide in the proper development of their lands 
even though they were for a considerable part of the year “ absentee 
landlords.” 

(Hi) Yes, and not only so, but their educational training should be 
carried on in an agricultural environment. A lad born in an agricultural 
community but trained in a purely literary environment in an urban school 
is a hojiele&s product. The ideal training would be elementary education 
in the village school followed up by agricultural vocational middle school 
training in a school located in a rural area leading on to a high school 
where agriculture would be taught as an important part of the curriculum. 

(iv) 1 am of opinion that the demand exists but the facilities are not 
being given. With adequate facilities a considerable number of pupils in 
secondary schools would take up the study of agriculture. 

(r) My opinion is that agriculture should be taught in secondary schools 
not merely with a view to the possibility of all students who take ths 
subject becoming practical agriculturists in after-life. Agriculture affords a 
very valuable field for tbe practical application of those theoretical sciences 
which constitute a part ot the usual curriculum in secondary schools. In 
the opportunity agriculture affords for practical application of the sciences 
it should bo regarded as oi a distinct educative value in itself quite 
from the question of whether all the pupils who study it take up practical 
farming in after-life. 
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(in) If “ agricultural classes' 55 refer only to tliose who are directly engaged 
m farming the answer to this question is that they are not mainly drawn 
from this class. Few of this class have the means for high school education. 
In middle schools where agriculture is taught they are entirely drawn from 
ithe agricultural classes. 

(vit) More emphasis should be laid on agricultural teaching in middle 
And high schools than at present. In high schools it should be co-related 
nith other subjects such as Botany, Physics, Biology, Chemistry, etc. 

(viii) (a) Nature study has a distinct educative value in elementary 
schools. 

(5) School plots should be attached to elementary schools to interest the 
children in the study of plant life. 

( c ) School farms are necessary for all middle and secondary schools which 
undertake the teaching of agriculture. Without some lands attached to 
institutions where agriculture is taught the theoretical training would be 
of little value. 

( ix ) This is a question which should not carry weight in such an enquiry. 
A knowledge of agriculture would be of value to all Government servants — 
especially revenue officers — as well as to others who may follow a professional 
career but are nevertheless indirectly interested in the land. Many officials 
after retirement settle down in their native and ancestral villages where 
they have a greater or less interest in the land. 

(as) My experience is that it does not need to be made more attractive 
to the secondary school pupil. Fully 50 per cent of the pupils in a rural 
secondary school would be willing to take up the study of agriculture if the 
necessary facilities were provided. 

(xii) By night schools, occasional lantern lectures and local agricultural 
shows and exhibitions. 

(asm) The teaching of agriculture should he taken up by the Educational 
Department so far as middle schools and secondary schools are concerned. 
Its inspecting officers should he specially trained for such work and liberal 
grants-in-aid should be given to private schools undertaking to include agri- 
culture in their school curriculum. 

Question 17. — Agricultural Industries. — (a) I have no means of esti- 
mating but probably the total is not more than eight months in the year. 
He usually does nothing in his slack time unless he is near a centre where 
he can get cooly work. Some find employment on road repairs. Subsidiary 
village industries would not furnish a livelihood in themselves hut would 
bring in a small income during the slack seasons and especially in times of 
famine thus reducing the need for relief work. 

(b) Grass mat-making , wearing, rope-making , basket-making , poultry, 
etc . — Such industries should he taught m middle schools and co-related to 
the agricultural instruction. 

(c) Bee-keeping. — The Indian bee is difficult to domesticate and yields 
very little honey as compared with the European bee. Bee-keeping is not 
likely to prove profitable on the plains but the matter requires further 
investigation. 

Poultry rearing affords considerable opportunity lor development and 
improvement. There is great scope in rural communities for such work 
provided it is directed into profitable lines and expert advice and help 
piovided. Facilities for marketing would have to be considered. 

Fruit growing is rather uncertain on the plains around Madras. Mangoes 
are extensively grown but is an uncertain crop. With regard to other 
fruits even if cultivable it would be difficult to compete with the output 
from places at higher elevation. 

Sericulture . — The heat of Madras plains during several months of the 
year would he an obstacle to its profitable undertaking. 
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Pisciculture . — Water is probably not available in sufficient quantity during 
the dry season. 

Hope-making. — This is done on a smalL scale for private purposes in most 
villages. With improved methods and introduction of suitable machines it 
could be developed. Aloes and other fibre yielding plants grow extensively 
on the plains. The extraction of plantain fibre for ropes and weaving calls 
for development. 

Basket-making. — It is difficult to compete with the professional basket- 
makers who are in these parts a migratory caste of gjpsies. These make 
the ordinary cooly baskets. If the manufacture of more elaborate fancy 
articles in this line could be introduced it might affoid profitable work m 
spare-tme. There is caste prejudice against doing such work in the area 
around Madras. 

Pottery work , at present confined to a particular caste, might profitably 
be taken up by village agriculturists. 

Oil-pressing could also be adopted by many villagers and they might be 
encouraged to grow oil yielding crops. 

(d) Such work if undertaken by Government would undoubtedly encourage 
the growing of a greater variety of crops by agriculturists which would not 
only be profitable in themselves but would give scope for better rotation. 

(/) Yes. I think there is much need for such an undertaking. 

(h) The civic conscience is practically non-existent in rural life. Educa- 
tion with emphasis on civic responsibilities and propaganda by lantern lectures 
and pamphlets are the only methods that can be suggested. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (a) The co-operative movement among the 
agricultural classes requires much more supervision than is at present given. 
Intensive and educative work both from Government and non-official sources, 
where possible, is more important at present than extensive work. 

(b) (i) Where these are opened in villages so as to include the caste land- 
holders along with the outcast agricultural labourers, the control of the 
societies passes into the hands of the caste people who sometimes make it 
the means of exploiting the labour of the outcasts. Where such mixed 
societies are formed the outcasts should be given an equal if not a greater 
representation in the controlling board. Separate societies for agricultural 
labourers are desired. 

( ii ) — (ix) These functions where found necessary should be invested in the 
credit societies. Purely credit societies are too restricted in their functions 
and once loans are given they come to be regarded with the same attitude as 
that shown to the troublesome moneylender. 

(d) By no means. The members do not know how to utilise them properly 
and require guidance and help along proper lines. 

Question 23. — General Education. — (a) The existing system of education 
is far too literary in its aim. It should be made more practical by introduc- 
ing agricultural training wherever possible. Agriculture in this connection 
should not be regarded merely as a preparation for an agricultural career 
but mainly tor the sake of the practical interest which it will afford to the 
study of all scientific branches of study. It will help to produce a more 
cultured and resourceful citizen. In Madras Presidency the Agricultural 
Department restricts the Educational side of its function to Collegiate 
training and has never shown much concern in relating its educative works 
io the general school grade. The result would seem to be that the entrants 
to the Agricultural College are lads who have never had any practical pre- 
paration for agricultural studies nor have they had their interest in agri- 
culture quickened during their school career. They have come to a stage 
in life when they have to choose a career and desiring Government service 
of some kmd they find in the Agricultural College a means of entering 
such service. 

(b) (i) The only means I would suggest is the relating of agriculture to 
general education as already indicated. 
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(h) Education is not compulsory ui a n\ rural areas in tiie Madras 
Presidency. 

! * •; Among tlie lower classes it is largely clue to their economic eonai- 
1 1 >21 Childien are sent to herd cavlle when they ought to he in school. 
'Hu* herding of cattle ensures at least a meal a day, whereas attendance at 
hoo* does not. Small children in the homes ha\e to be looked after while 
' oth paients go to work and so children are kept fiom school for this 
purpose. 
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Oral Evidence, 

13377. The Chairman' Hew Sutherland, you are in charge ot the United 
Free Chuich Mission, Chingleput? — I have been in charge of it. 

13378. You have put in a valuable note, for which my colleagues and I 
are greatly obliged. Do you wish to say anything m amplification of this 
note before I proceed to ask you one or two questions ? — No, theie is nothing 
that occurs to me to say. 

13379. You say in the opening words oi vour note of evidence that your 
replies are based on personal experience a*, manager of a middle agricultural 
school located in a rural area, namely, the United Free Church Mission 
Agricultural School, Melrosapuram, in Chingleput, is the teaching there m 
the vernacular? — -It is in the vernacular. 

13380. Entirely? — Entirely; English is taught m the school; it is a 
combined agricultural and general* educational school. 

13381. But this middle agricultural school is entirely vernacular? — It is 
entirely vernacular so far as agriculture is concerned; the boys are also being 
taught che English language. 

13382. English is taught there as one of the subjects of the curriculum? — 
Yes, it is a general education school as well. 

13383. Yon say, “ and (2) of n high school located in a mofussil town 
('United Fiee Church Mission High School, Chingleput) in which agriculture 
is taught as an optional subject in the Fifth and Sixth Forms.” There 
again, I take it. following the usual practice of the country, English is the 
medium of instruction? — English is the language by which it is taught in the 
Fifth and Sixth Forms 

13384. A le all subjects of the middle school, other than agriculture, taught 
m English? — All the boys who study theie aie from the backward classes, 
vho do not know English. 

But ceilain of these boys after they go tluough this school, may go on 
thiough high school education and we do not want to block the way for 
them bv keeping English hack as it were. 

13385. Precisely. What proportion of the boys who pass thiough the 
middle agricultuial school aie of the backwaid classes * — They are all of the 
backward classes. 

13386. Practically all? — Yes; it is a Mission School established princmally 
for our Christian people in those villages and they are drawn largely from 
the backward classes. 

13337. Is there a demand, in youi experience, for education of that sort 
on the part of the agriculturists, that is to say, on the part of parents of 
boys not members of the depressed classes ? — Since the agricultural classes 
have been started in the high school, tne classes have become more popular. 
Tt is only four years ago that we began taking \i\i agriculture in the high 
school. I think m the first year there v ere one or two out of these who joined 
the class, the second yeai theie weie four, m the next year 18 and this year 
22> or 23. 

13388. Would you say that the agricultural teaching in the middle school 
is of a more efficient nature than the agiicultural teaching in the high 
school? — It is more practical. There is a farm attached, whei*eas in con- 
nection with the high school a number of other subjects are prepared for the 
School Final Examination and agriculture is only an optional subject. 

13389. Would you call the first a vocational school? — The first is a purely 
vocational agricultural school. 

13390. The second is definitely not? — It is definitely a high school in which 
agriculture is an optional subject. 

13391. In which agriculture is an optional subject and, when it is taught, 
it is taught not perhaps so much as a vocation but as a means of education 
and of turning the boy’s mind towards agriculture? — Exactly so. 
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13392. How many hours a week of practical agriculture do you give in 
the high school? — As a matter of fact in the high school there is not much 
time for that. The boy’s time table is pretty full up with other things 
He has got to study History, English, Mathematics and various other subjects; 
but we generally try to give them two or three hours a week for practical 
agriculture. They have the theoretical class every day. 

13393. What does that theoretical teaching amount to? — They follow the 
curriculum drawn up by the Government, which is same as the Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate curriculum. Agriculture is one of the subjects of 
that scheme. 

13394. Now do you think there is any demand on the part of the cultivat- 
ing classes for vocational vernacular middle schools among depressed classes? 
— T think if they realised what it is, there would be. At present they do not 
realise the need for that type of education, but if the schools were established 
and they begin to appreciate the abject of such schools, there would he. 

13395. Do you think it is possible to give that type of teaching in its best 
form without blocking the road of the boys who go to such a school, t.e., 
blocking their road to higher education in the University? — Yes, I think 
so, it is quite possible. 

13396. You think it can be done? — It can be done; that is our aim in th® 
middle school. We make the education such that the boys can go right on 
into the high school. 

13397. Can you give us any particulars as to how many have gone? — 
About two or three go to high school every year. 

13398. It is not a bad proportion. Out of how many boys? — We had 
about 50 boys in the school and you have got to remember that these boys 
are drawn from the depressed classes whose intellectual capacities are not 
great and we can send only such boys that show ability for higher education. 

13399. How many leave the school every year? — Certain of these boys do 
not go on to high school ; they are taught up to the Second or Third Form, 
which enables them to practise training as teachers. 

13400. But how many boys, altogether, leave the school every year? — 
About 6 or 7, I should think. 

13401. Of which two or three go on to the high school? — Yes. 

13402. Do these hoys pick up sufficient English early enough in life to 
take full advantage of teaching in English later on? — It usually means that 
the hoys lose a year after their training through being in the middle school. 
They cannot enter the high school at the standard thay left in the middle 
school. They are backward in English. They are not able to give muck 
time to English in middle school. 

13403. When was this middle school established? — About 50 years ago; it 
was started as a purely agricultural school and for many years it did not 
take up general education. It was not a success as a purely agricultural 
school. About 8 or 9 years ago I stopped that and made it general 
educational school and took hoys straight in from the villages into the 
school. Before that it was a case of boys who had gone to the high school 
and were probably not found fit. 

13404. You have got failures? — We have failures and they regard it mom 
or less as a penal settlement for having failed. It was not a success as a 
purely agricultural school. It is now a general educational school. 

13405. When did you make the change? — About 7 or 8 years ago. 

13406. So you have had plenty of time to see how it was going to work? — 
We would like to have more time. 

13407. Have any of your hoys of the middle school gone on to the 
University? — No ; very few of these have the capacity for University 
training. 

13408. In your experience, would it be possible for a boy of sufficient 
capacity to lose that year that you have spoken of as a result of learning 
English late and to get into a University to take his degree? Are the two* 
things compatible? — If you have a boy who is brilliant, he can go straight 
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oa. But you have got to take an average boy and the intellectual abilities at® 
<very low. 

13409. And the loss of that year would be a tremendous handicap? — I do 
not think at is very much for the class of boy 1 am thinking of. 

13410. Have you any views about elementary education, other than the 
general effect of your argument here upon that? — The Mission with which 
I am connected, m conjunction with other Missions, is seeking to make the 
village schools more vocational, that is, to teach the boys village industries. 

13411. Which do you think ought to bo the main objective in elementary 
education, vocational development or the attainment of literacy? — I think 
you ought to combine both if possible. The school curriculum should not 
be drawn up so as to bar any boy having ability from going on for high school 
and University education. At the same time you want a certain amount 
of vocational work in older to test the abilities of the boys. Certain boys 
may not have the ability for high school education, but they may have 
practical turns which can be observed and the hoys may be guided as to 
what they are to take up in after-life. 

13412. Does that mean control in elementary schools or primary schools? 
How long do you find that the majority of your boys stay in these primary 
schools? — The infant class is usually a very large class and the next standard 
is about 50 per cent of it. 

13413. Fifty per cent leakage? — 50 per cent leakage. 

13414. And the next ? — The next is probably another 50 per cent. . That 
is, in the village school of 30 boys you would probably have 3 or 4 in the 
4th standard, and 5 or 6 in the 3rd standard. 

13415. Of every 100 entering the inf an c class, how many attain literacy? — 
I am talking of the depressed classes only now. 5 per cent, I think. 

13416. 5 per cent attain literacy? — Yes. 

13417. And how many retain literacy? — I think 5 per cent. 

13418. You do not think they relaps 3 **■ — No. 

13419. Can you give us any figures of classes other than depressed classes? 
— I am afraid not. We have some schools for caste students; but it is a 
high school where you have select boys, who are sons of officials and others, 

13420. Are yon attempting anything m the form of adult education or 
night classes for adults? — We have night schools in most of the villages, but 
the adults do not come to them. It is largely children who are not able 
to attend the school during the day because of their work that come. 

13421. Is it good for them to sit up at night? What is their ager — 
It depends on the village. In certain villages the night schools consist 
largely of students who ought to be in the day school. In other villages you 
get bigger lads of 18, 20 or 25. 

13422. Can a child’s constitution stand up against the work of the day 
and school at night? — The day work is not much, sitting under the tree and 
looking after the cattle ; it is not hard manual work. 

13423. They do not come tired? — Sometimes they are inclined to be 
sleepy, bub I think they are able to follow the lessons and make good 
progress. 

13424. But you have no adult education as such? — No. 

13425. Have you ever considered the possibility of any such education? — 
The night schools are open to adults and, as I say, in certain of these night 
schools we have lads of 25 reading. 

13426. Are they easy or difficult to teach at that age? — You have only two 
hours in the evening to teach them and you cannot expect them to make as 
much progress as children of day schools ; but what progress they make 
is good. 

13427. They learn to read and write? — Yes. 

13428. Does it take the average young man long to do that? — About 3 or 4 
years. 
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13429. 3 or 4 years in a night school before he can read and write?— 

* es, if he attends regularly. Our great difficulty with the village school is 
the irregularity of the children and the adults. JETor a time it may be 
popular to attend the night school; afcei a time they cease to attend. A 
great deal depends on the teacher and on other attractions. 

13430. Is the teaching in English oi in the vernacular? — Vernacular 
entirely. 

13431. I see, on page 402 of your written replies, that you express an 
opinion upon the value of agricultural knowledge in officers of the public 
services other than the Agricultural Service. Has it ever occurred to you 
that a degree in rural economy at the TJnivesity might be helpful in that 
direction? — I should think it would, but my experience is entirely with the 
middle school and high school hoys. My feeling is that agriculture as a 
subject is related with all the other subjects and it gives a practical turn to 
other studies. 

13432. Have many or your middle school boys gone back to cultivation as a 
profession? — Some of them, yes. 

13433. Can you give us the proportion who go back to the field? — The 
proportion that will go back to the field will consist mostly of the boys who 
are not very bright. Ino boys who do best have other openings for them. 
They become teachers in villages and some of them go on to the high school. 

13434. So that, even in the case of the depressed classes, the fact stands 
than the tendency of education is to diain the land of the better brains? — 

1 exactly; I think so. 

13435. Have you ever consideied the possibility of devising a system of 
education which would i ot have that effect? — The vocational school has the 
effect of giving the boys who attend it some practical training even if they 
go back to their villages. They can benefit by what they have learnt at 
school. That is, the boy who is not fit to go on to a high school if he has 
been at a vocational school has learnt practical things which he can put to 
use. 

13436. But, on your own showing, the greater part of even your middle 
vernacular vocational school boys find occupation away from the farm? — 
We as a Mission requiie a certain number of these boy* as teachers in our 
rural schools and we absorb them as such in the Mission schools. The 
other Missions also employ our boys. 

13437 Ha\e you ,t system of settling the sons of depressed classes on the 
land? Have they an opportunity of icfcuining to cultivation? — We have 
three settlements in the Mission district of which I have been in charge. 
The land is fully occupied by old settlers who have been there for the last 
20 or 30 years. There is no land available for the boys we turn out now. 

13 IBS. So that the questions which I put and the answers you gave have 
got to lie read in the light of the fact that these boys from the depressed 
classes have, for the most part, no opportunity of using their vocational 
knowledge as tillers of the soil. Is that the position? — The system that 
prevails in the \illages is that the man of the depressed classes is usually 
rue cultivator and not the owner of the land. The boy’s parents may be 
responsible for the cultivation of a certain number </ fields which are the 
property of a caste man, a Brahmin or Mudaliar. 

13439. He works as a rule as an agricultural labour? — No, he gets a 
share in tne harvest, half or one-third, as the case may he. 

13440. As remuneration? — Yes, he is responsible for manure, for seed, 
for supplying everything, and at the harvest time the landowner comes 
and takes aw*ay half the income. 

13441. You distinguish between the agricultural labourer who w;orks for a 
wage and the man wffio labours on the soil and wdio is remunerated in kind? — 
Yes, there is a difference I think. The man who cultivates for a share of the 
moduce has get a hold on the land, a tenure on the land which Government 
recognises jusr* much as the landowner. 
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13442. If that is so, has he anything which he can leave to his son in the 
way of right? — I think so. 

13443. Can you speak as to the details of that fact? — It is quite common 
in South India. It is the universal practice 1 think in most of the villages 
with the caste people on the land. When the caste people own the land 
they ask one of the depressed class men who has had the Kudivaiam right 
as distinguished from the Melvcnam right to cultivate the land. I do not 
know if that is comnnmicable from father to son. I think it is. 

13444. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya : Is he not a tenant-at-will on the 
Eavfc coast? — He has got a hold on the land. T am subject to correction. I 
believe that is the position. 

13445. You are referring to the zamindari tenants. In the ryotwari tracts 
there is no hold on the land except in Malabar? — I think it is different here. 
If he is turned out he can go to court. 

13446. 8ir Henry Lawrence ; Which district are you speaking of? — 
Chingleput. 

13447. The Chairman: In the ease of the district you are familiar with, 
is the practice to depend upon the total yield or a fixed sum? — Total yield. 

13448. Dewan Bahadur Ragliavayya : Bo that he has no incentive to 
increase the total yield? — On the contrary, the system discourages the man 
from improving his land. If a man manures his soil and spends 30 or 40 
rupees on improving the soil he gets an increased output of 60 rupees and 
the lan downier takes away 30; so he is no better off. The owner gets his 
share of the improvement without putting anything into it. 

13449. I gather that you regard your middle vernacular vocational schools 
mainly as a training ground for teachers? — For teachers and for such boys 
who may not have the intellectual ability to become teachers. If they go 
back to their villages they know something of agriculture and they can 
appreciate the pamphlets of the Agricultural Department in the vernacular 
and they have an open mind to improve agriculture. 

13450. Have you any accurate account of the careers of your boys since 
you made arrangements for the change in the curriculum of the school? — 
No, I have not worked them out. But I know from personal knowledge that 
some of the boys are cultivating their own land. 

13451. They have gone to their lands? — Yes. 

13452. Are you satisfied that the result of your training has been to 
improve their own efficiency? — They grow better crops. 

13453. You feel no hesitation in saying that? — No. 

13454. Do you think that they themselves appreciate the fact that they 
have benefited from the course at the school? — I think so. 

13455. Have you felt any demand from the cultivators or owners for such 
leaching themselves once they have seen that better crops result from this 
teaching? — Well, in the case of boys that I am thinking of, they are on 
Mission lands in some of these settlements. After being in the settlement 
they have succeeded to their fathers’ lands in the settlement. A number 
of outcasts do own their own lands. 

13456. 1 have some questions on education to put to you. Do you think 
it possible to do much more than infuse what is called an agricultural bias 
into the elementary teaching without running the risk, in some degree, of 
prejudicing the prospects of literacy. Do you think there is time to do 
more than that? — I think so. I think that the training in agriculture is an 
education in itself. 

13457. I am talking of elementary education? — -My experience is based 
on education in a middle school which has also a boarding home. All the 
children are living there in the hostel. 

13458. What is their age? — They come there at 9 or 10 and continue 
till 14 or 15. They go to the ordinary village school at about 6. Our 
method is, the best students in the village schools in the 3rd or 4th standard 
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who show interest in the lessons are brought to these schools, and continue 
there for 4 or 5 years and then are sent on to the high school. 

13459. In your view the attainment of literacy is the first objective of 
education in rural areas? — I do not think it is. If he wishes to make a 
good citizen, he would take an interest in the affairs of the community. 

13460. You do not regard literacy as the channel from which these other 
advantages flow? — It is not the only channel. 

13461. Have you had close personal experience of the co-operative move- 
ment? — We have several societies in the villages in which I work and in which 
1 have been interested. 

13462. What nature of society? — Credit societies. 

13463. You are satisfied with the services that they are rendering? — No, I 
am not satisfied. I do not think they are doing as much as one would like 
them to do. For one thing, when a society is established in a village it 
falls into the hands of the caste people. I think I mentioned that in these 
remarks and I have heard of cases in which outcast men will not get a 
loan unless they promise to sell their labour to the caste man who is a member 
of the panchayat, at a lower rate than he can get in the market. 

13464. Otherwise they will not get the loan? — Quite so. 

13465. What about the annual general meeting? Is there any meeting 
at all? — I have been at a meeting in which the Director sat on one side of 
the street and the outcast sat on the other side of the street. 

13466. One man one vote, I suppose? — But if he exercised his vote 
contrary to the wishes of the wealthy members of tbe panchayat, he would 
probably get no land to cultivate. 

13467. That is to say, he cannot exercise his vote? — He has got to 
exercise it in favour of the panchayat in his own interest. 

13468. Do you think the notion of a co-operative organisation as a 
means of raising the general tone and outlook of the rural population has 
been appreciated at all? — I think so. It has been appreciated by the people 
in the villages from the point of view that they get money at a very much 
lower interest; but I do not think the supervision is adequate; they simply 
ask for loans because loans can be got; they do not always use them for 
useful purposes; they very often loan out themselves to somebody else who 
pays them higher interest. 

13469. And you are convinced that in the present state of progress 
further expert supervision from outside is required? — I think so. 

13470. You do not think that a co-operative credit society which has 
greater means of placing facile credit is likely to improve in the long run? — 
1 do not think so unless a man is trained how to use his society for his own 
benefit. 

13471. Can you give an idea as to how many credit societies you have been 
familiar with* — 20 or 30. They are all of the depressed classes. 

13472. Of those, can you point out a single one which is conducted on a 
thoroughly satisfactory basis? — No, not one. 

13473. Have you any experience of co-operation in rural areas amongst 
peoples other than the depressed classes? — No, except in certain villages 
where the co-operative societies serve both the depressed classes of the village 
and also the higher castes. 

13474. Have you experience of co-operative societies designed to under- 
take the financing of new village sites for depressed classes being settled on 
Government uncultivated lands ? — Some years ago I tried an experiment 
with regard to one of our settlements. We arranged^ that the co-operative 
society should take the whole settlement from the Mission before the land 
was given to individual cultivators on the varam system; that is, they paid 
ns a certain proportion of their harvest. That was very unsatisfactory ; they 
could not pay the money. We did not even get enough to pay the Govern- 
p ent tax. Some years ago we organised a co-operative farm society in which 
the co-operative society paid a fixed rent for the whole of the settlement 
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to the Mission and they themselves ran the whole settlement. That was* 
arranged through the Co-operative Department and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The local officials took an interest in the formation of the society, 
hut unfoitunately the officials who were there at the time of the organisation 
were transierred. I think we made certain mistakes to begin with. The- 
agricultural officer advised the growing of crops which were not suited to 
the village and that rather discouraged the people. 

13475. Do you think there is a considerable body of opinion which holds 
that one way of advancing the true interests of the rural population is to 
attempt some revival of the ancient system of communal government, that is,, 
self-government by the panchayats or some such bodies? — Yes. 

13476. Do you think that is a feasible proposition? — Yes, to a limited 
extent. 

13477. Do you think that, in the case of education, to which we are 
addressing ourselves, an attempt to hand over the function of general 
direction and general administration of educational matters to panchayats 
will be fraught with success? — What may seem right from a theoretical point 
of view may not he right from a practical point of view. I do not thiuk 
from a practical point of view it would be a success, though one would like 
to see that. 

13478. Where do you think the weak spot exists in that scheme? — I do cot 
think that, m the agricultural areas, the standard of education among the 
village people is sufficient to undertake anything of that sort. 

13479. What do you think of the calibre of teachers in the village schools 
on the average? — They aie of rather poor material. 

13480. In your experience, are they of the rural population or are they of 
the urban population? — Rural, largely, in the elementary schools. 

13481. A good deal is said about the teaching of nature study; do you 
think the teaching of natuie study to a small class of twenty children is a 
difficult or an easy thing? — That depends upon the teacher. 

13482. Do you think it is easy or difficult P — For a good many teachers it- 
would be difficult ; they do it in such a wooden way that it is better for them 
not to do it at all. 

13483. Do you agree with me that it is a good thing? — I think nature 
study is a very good thing in the elementary schools. 

13484. You rather agree with me that you could not have a more complete 
test of teaching capacity than the capacity to teach nature study? — I agree 
with you. 

13485. What proportion of the rural teachers is fit to take a class out 
and give half an hour’s teaching on nature study 0 — Thai would depend 
upon my standard ; if it is to be attempted and done in a fairly satisfactory 
way I do not think any of them would give a real and proper lesson in 
nature study. 

13486. A man must learn hist before he can teach others p — Exactly. 

13487. Sir Jlcniy Lair* price: Have you any experience of the men of the 
depressed classes who have gone overseas and come back to this country? — 
Yes 

13488. Do they improve their intellectual standard or their economic 
standard by so doing? — Decidedly they do. 

13489. Are they better or worse citizens after they return? — Well, I 
would not like to generalise; some of them are very much improved by 
going to the hills, and to the tea plantations where they make money. And 
when they como back they spend their money in educating their children. 
1 know of a case just now where a kangani has returned to his village from 
the tea estate -3 and has given Rs. 300 for building a school in his village, 
which is half the cost of the building. I find there are others who spend 
their money on drink and are worthless ; they demoralize other young laefo 
of the village. So that, you cannot very well generalise, hut I think on the 
whole it is good. 
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13490. Have you any hic«1i men who have gone overseas to Burma or 
1 ’ey Ion y — There used to he a number of them who came back from Natal; I 
do not know about Bunn a , \ few have come hack from Ceylon also. 

13491. In their case, are they better or worse? — I think economically they 
arc better. 

13192. Have you any views on emigration elsewhere, for example, to 
Fiji, Guiana, or other countries? Have yoxi any experience of that? — I 
alwa\ s encourage the people in the villages who are very poor to go to the 
tea estates m the Nilgiris: it is a very good thing; they get very good 
wages, and they come back better off. 

13498. Yon approve of this sort of seasonal migration? — Yes. 

13494. As regards the question of drink you spoke of, have you made any 
-estimate as to the amount that is spent on drink by these classes? — No; I 
have never made any estimate. The people among whom I work are not 
officially allowed to di’ink; but it is an evil we are always up against. 

13495. "What about people outside your immediate converts? — I do^ not 
think it is as great among the depressed classes as is sometimes imagined. 
It is common among the lower classes, but there are also a number of caste 
people above the depressed classes among whom drink is prevalent. 

13496. Has any inquiry been made to show what proportion of their 
wages is spent on drink?- —No. 

13497. The Chair man : Are all the boys in the schools you describe 
Christians ? — Not in the high school. In the high school quite a number of 
boys are sons of officials, vakils , lawyers and such like. I got a teacher the 
■other day to make a list of the present boys showing what their composition 
is. At the present time we have in our Fifth Form 22 boys studying and 
fully 50 per cent of them have land of their own; one boy’s father owns 500 
acres. 

13498. 1 asked whether they were Christians? — No; they are not 
Christians; some of them are Christians but not all of them. 

13499. In the middle school they are all Christians? — They are all 
Christians of the depressed classes. 

13500. Sir Ganga Ham: Is your institution something like Mr. 
Higgin bottom’s? — I merely aim at the high school standard; he aims at a 
University standard. 

13501. Have you any land attached to your Mission? — Attached to our 
vocational middle school we have got 30 or 40 acres. 

13502. Have not Government helped you by the grant of some land for 
tins purpose? — The whole of the land where the school is and the land for 
the settlement was originally granted by Government about 40 years ago. 

13503. Is it dry land or wet land? — It is dry land; we have dug wells 
and improved the land that was waste jungle. 

13504. It is nearly 40 acres? — We got 75 acres at that time from Govern- 
ment and we have retained 3U acres for school purposes and utilised the rest 
for the settlement. 

13505. Do the depressed classes come to the high school? — Yes. 

13506. Do the other castes mix with them quite freely? — Yes, quite freely. 

13507. There is no caste trouble? — No. 

13508. In the Punjab very large areas of good land have been given to 
tl e Salvation Army and io Missions for this purpose ? — Yes. 

13509. You have given a list of the industries suitable for the male 
population. Do you do anything for the female population? — We have lately 
begun lace-making. 

13510. You do teach them? — Yes. 

13511. Anything else? — No, not for girls. 

13512, Do you teach them practically ? — Yes ; they make lace. 

13513. On a commercial scale? — Yes. 
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2 , ln ^ anT ,„ p A soocl lace-maker can make Hs. 10 r 

13514. What amount can they earn A gouc 

I?b. 5 to 8 s. 6 1S a ^ eia ^* e have weaving in the vocational middle 

13316. Bo youteach_we,v 1 ng._ e ^ rf ^ ^ 

^3316. Do U you teach’ them carpentry ?- We teach all our hoys to use 

the chisel. f U rmture-maldng ?— No ; we do not 

13ol7. Isot leg t demand for them overseas if you teach them 

13518. There will be * ? ‘itnong the agricultural classes; if you take 
c,rp«>t,y?-W« ■» “ «P «» "»»™K «•*«• 

a body and teac ^_ . , em j gra tion; yon will help them a great deal if 

13519. I am thinking be learnt in one or two years? — We 

son teach them cal 'Pt U i Lurer and the chisel and to prepare their village 
teach them to use the hamirei 

tCOl 13o20. The Punjab carpenters are in very great demand; they get very 

good wages? I see. ?> £ rom the primary school go to the 

13521. ffir Thomas Micfa * •^ riien you begin teaching them agri- 
middle school at the ■ to the fields, sow, reap, water the 

r'w^rz s. “te i >**» «« i»“ *• 

13522. About the age o . in that class?— They go on till they 

vfthe thool r'o'greot doa 1 depends upon the stage the boy has reached 

in his literal y education. .,g r i cu ltural class for anything from one to 

13524. He may he ™ ‘ s „ arB> The boys get scholarships from the 

three years 0 — Prom one » years: they are generally expected to stay 
Industrial Department 101 ■' 

^MmSome of your bin-. « ill leave the middle school at the age of 16 ?_ 

About (hat: 16 or 1(. ..rn-icTiltYiral class are they able to read easilv 

13326. When tl.^ entc^tlm agnem ^ ^ ^ read preUy welL 

,n the vernacu ai noriculture? — Wo have the Superintendent of 

the 13 fann ;^ho° was ^rained at Coimbatore, which is practically a diploma 

C ° U r^23. And he takes the theoretical part?-!>, and he is also responsible 

for the iavm woik. nvovided with reading material, text -books and so 

13529. How are they p lflt i s& ned by Hie Agiieullural Department? 
on'- I)o you use Iml’etms oi^leaflet^t yQu ^ tLe claM books? 

--They are supp ie books? — There is one class hook in the verna- 

13530. Hrveyou <nyc A gricultnre ” ; it is very much out of 

eular, m Tamil, Bens^ , )0ok wWc h is available at the present time, 
date, still tin * t b cll that there is great need for a more modern 

13531 . W °uld you » - > p J_Y e s, hut the Superintendent knows English 

and £ supply hi a good ™ ^ 

note taking is a very slow process; without printed 
13533. 41 1 1 . ~ - slmr business getting the hoys through any eonsider- 

matenal, it must oe University lectures. 

a1lle rATl know hut how is the teaching done?— It is largely practical 
13o34. 1 know, encouraged to study natural history by collecting 

£s S s „“i« «iks 8 to «..» .w ,*.» ». 

,«« ’-He would tell them about the crops grown, and what sort of 

treatment different crops required and soon.— Pes. 

13536 And all has got to he done with the h, sip of an old test-book and 
such notes as the teacher may give themP-les. 
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13537. You agree that even if the boys do not return to the land from 
the middle school, they could be absorbed as teachers, and that they would be 
very useful members of the community? — I think so. 

13538. The object of your high school training is to interest in agricultural 
subjects classes who are not actually engaged in agriculture; that is my 
reading of your memorandum? — That is ode of the effects of introducing 
agricultural classes. 

13539. The agricultural class has gone up rather rapidly in numbers, up 
to 23 in 4 years; what is the percentage of passes? Has it been very 
satisfactory? — Very satisfactory; taking the marks, tJbte average mark for 
agriculture is something about 35 or 40. I forget exactly what the figure 
was, but it is above ?/) per cent. It is above the average for the Presidency. 

13540. So long ? & your percentage of passes is satisfactory, you may expect 
that the class will increase rapidly? — Yes, it is an inducement to the boys. 

13541. Dr. Hyder: I want to ask you whether, apart from the humane 
and civilising agency of the Church, there are any other agencies engaged 
in welfare work among the depressed classes? — In the particular area in 
which I am working? 

13542. In that particular area, or among the depressed classes generally, 
is there any such agency apart from the Church? — I have not come across 
any in iChingleput. 

13543. Do the membeis of the depressed classes in the area with which 
you are familiar complain to you that they do not get their fair share of 
the water from Government canals? — Not very frequently. 

13544. Have they complained to you that they do not get their fair 
share of the grazing areas which have been placed under the panchayats? — 
No, I do not think that we have had complaints of that sort. 

33545. "What is your opinion about the drink evil among the depressed 
'classes? Is it increasing or decreasing? — I think it is increasing, judging 
by the income that is got from toddy shops. 

13546. Sir Ganga Bam: How increased? — By the rent paid by the lessees 
of toddy shops; that is talking of drinking in general, not of the depressed 
classes; a toddy shop right out in the village will pay Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 
a month as rent to Government. 

13547. Dr. Hyder: Are jou aware that the declared policy of the Madras 
Government is the policy of minimum of consumption with the maximum of 
revenue ? — Yes. 

13548. *Vly question referred particularly to the depressed classes. Would 
^ou regard it as a sign of prosperity, that they are getting more money and 
spending more on drink 9 — i do not know whether it is a sign of prosperity; 
I suppose it must he. I recently had a petition from a certain hamlet of the 
outcast; they asked me to take steps to represent to Government to get 
the toddy shop removed, because they said when they came home in the 
evening with money in their hands they could not pass this place without 
spending it on drink. They themselves sent in a petition which I forwarded 
to the Collector, and the toddy shop was removed from that place. 

13549. The Chairman: You have given the fact that higher rents, are 
being paid for toddy shops than was the case some time ago. Is it within 
your knowledge that the number of toddy shops is being reduced as a 
<k liberate policy? — It is not within my knowledge; I have tried to get some 
shops removed, but I could never get them to do so. 

13550. Ts their number being reduced at all in the district with which 
you are familiar? — I do not think so. 

13551. Do you not think there are fewer of them than there used to he? — 
If there are fewer, it is very little less. 

13552. If there were fewer of them, it would not surprise you if rents 
'had gone up? — No, I suppose it acts in that way. 

43553. Sir Hen/ry Lawrence: Was this shop that you referred to closed? — 
It was removed from that quarter. 
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13554. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya : Is it within your knowledge that the 
revenue from toddy is also going down, both under country liquor shops and 
under tree tax? — I do not know; I have not studied it. 

13555. There has been a fall of over 15 lakhs in one year. You say that 
you are giving vocational agricultural education in the Third and Fourth 
Forms of the high school at Chingleput? — Yes. 

13556. Is it very different from the education which you give in your 
\ernacular middle school at Melrosapuram ? — In the Third and Fourth Forms 
they teach agriculture as required by Government as a vocational subject; 
that is where the boys are expected to do work with their hands, giving an 
opportunity for practical work; and in these classes the boys go out to the 
field and work; there is no theory taught there, but they are taken out by 
the teacher, and when there is a wet day or for any other reason the class 
cannot go out to work in the open air, he talks to them; but in the Third 
and Fourth Forms it is largely practical work. 

13557. That is the sort of education given in the vernacular middle school 
as well? — Yes; in the vernacular school we teach them theory as well; they 
have a regular class for theory. 

13558. Practically, it is the same sort of education? — Yes. 

13559. You have had some boys passing through these Third and Fourth 
Forms in the high school at Chingleput? — Yes. 

13560. Have any of them dropped out after the Third Form? Have any 
of them gone back to the land instead of going on to the Fifth and Sixth 
Forms? — I cannot tell yon; 1 have not got the statistics. 

13561. Can yon recollect any such case or cases? — I might explain that I 
have not been manager of the school for 2 years; I am at other work now 
and am not at present in touch with the school. 

13562. My object in putting that question is this : supposing you come 
up to the middle school standard, when the boy passes the elementary stage 
and comes into the First Form and from the First to the Third Form, if yon 
give him practical education in the vernacular in agriculture in the general 
school, would the extra year, that you refer to as necessary for equipping 
him with the necessary knowledge to go on to the high school, be a very 
great handicap to his going on to the University? — I do not think so. 

13563. The average age at which a boy passes the school final at a school 
of general instruction is 16, is it not? — Yes, 16 for a boy who has been at a 
high school from 6 years of age, but you must remember that the boys I 
have been dealing with are boys who have been in a village school to begin 
with, and they probably stayed there longer than they ought to have, 
because of the conditions of the village schools, and these boys have come on 
later into the middle school. 

13564. That is, boys of the depressed classes? — Yes. 

13565. I am referring to boys who do not belong to the depressed classes; 
they generally come to the school at 6 or 7? — Yes. 

13566. Tn the case of those boys one year would not matter much. — Those 
boys will not lose one year; it is only in the case of the boy in the middle 
school In Melrosapuram coming on to the high school that he would lose one 
5rear because of his English. 

13567. Even in spite of the fact that they take agriculture as a vocational 
subject in Forms III and IV, you say they need not have an extra year to get 
sufficient equipment in English to pass on to the University after matricula- 
tion? — No; the vocational training given in the Third and Fourth Forms 
only amounts to about 2 hours a week, two periods a week in some classes; 
it does not interfere with their progress in other subjects 

13568. Bo you think that sort of education is enough to give the student 
who passes through this 'school of general instruction an agricultural Mas? — 
No, I do not think that is adequate ; it must be taken up more seriously. 
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13560. Why da you call them vocational classes? — That is the name given 
to them by Government. Tfie Madras Government, a few years ago, en- 
couraged managers to start vocational classes of all sorts, and I at that 
time started agriculture in the Third and Fourth Forms. Before that, I 
had the Fifth and Sixth Form boys studying agriculture as an optional 
subject, but I took it up in the Third and Fourth Forms when Government 
asked us to introduce this vocational training, 

1*3570, In your opinion, is this education that you give them in the Third 
and Fourth Forms a veiy useful piece of education? — It is slight. Jt is 
useful in giving the boys a rest from class studies foi one period in the 
day ; they get out into the fields, get fresh air and study plant life, but it is 
not serious agricultural tiaining. 

13571. Does it quicken their interest in agriculture at all? — I think it 
does ; I think it ought to. 

13572. Next as to the tenant acquiring the right to cultivate his land. 

I am not discussing the policy of it. 1 do not say that it is not desirable to 
give the tenant the right oi permanent occupancy; but are you sure that 
occupation for 4 or 12 years gives the man an inalienable or inheritable right 
in the land in these districts? — I understand it does, 

13573. Has it been tested in a court of law? — I think so 

13574. It is withft. your knowledge? — I know that when a landowner 
wishes to get rid of his cultivator, he tries to move him about from field to 
field; if he has 2 or 3 fields in his land, he puts the man who is cultivating 
one plot this year on to the next plot next year, and so keeps him moving, 
so as to prevent him from getting liis tenure. 

13575. You are referring to the landowner’s- apprehension? — The landowner 
fears that if for 11 years the man is cultivating the same plot, the cultivator 
gets that right and he cannot turn him off. 

13576. It is within your knowledge that it is the policy of Government to 
reserve lands in every district for assignment to the members of the depressed 
classes ? — Yes. 

13577. Has any attempt been made by your Mission to obtain more land 
in the Chingleput district for your settlers? — Just recently I have applied to 
Government and they are going to assign some acres of disafforested land; 
but there has been difficulty in the Chingleput district on account of the 1 
Thirasi rights, which has interfered with Government in assigning the land. 

13578. In your written memorandum you say that fruit-growing is rather 
uncertain on the plains around Madras; that mangoes are extensively grown 
but it is an uncertain crop. Do you mean to say that the mango is more 
susceptible to seasonal changes in regard to yield than other fruit trees? — 
Yes ; some years you get a heavy crop of mangoes and other years, without 
any reason, the mango crops seem to fail. 

13579. Does not that apply equally to other crops? — No; I do not think 
so. We grow jack trees and that is a steady crop; coconuts, too, give a 
steady income, but you cannot rely on mangoes giving a steady income year 
fry year. 

13580. Is it not wdthin your knowledge that in the adjoining district of 
Chittoor they grow sweet limes and sour limes very extensively? — I think 
I have heard they do. 

13581. Do you think it would be possible to extend the. cultivation of those- 
fruits to your district? — I think so; I think it is quite likely they might do 
very well. 

13582. I believe the banana can be grown very successfully? — ¥e grow 
banana; I did not regard banana as a fruit tree, but I suppose it is. 

13583. Sir Ganga Bam: Have you any lac cultivation? — No. 

13584. The Baja of Parlakimecli ; What home industries do you teach your 
boys and girls? — <>n the farm we teach them weaving, fibre extraction from 
certain plans; we do plantain fibre extracting, also and coconut fibre; they 
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make ropes and baskets; they are taught to use the potter’s wheel, and we 
try to introduce any little industry that conies along. 

13585. Carpet weaving? — No; ordinary dhotis and saris, towels and such 
like things. 

13586. Do you encourage any of these coir industries? — No; we make 
rope only; we have not sufficient time to teach the boys all these things. 
We give the boys a choice; if a boy shows a gift for weaving we allow him 
to work longer on the loom; we allow him more time on whatever he show's 
a gift for. You cannot teach every boy everything. 

135^7. Do you not encourage sericulture as a subsidiary industry? — I do 
not think it would do in Madras. 

13588. It does well in parts of the Madras Presidency and under the 
same conditions can you not do it? — Some years ago 1 enquired into the 
possibility with regard to Chingleput in particular and I understand the 
heat in tw T o months of the year is so great that it would actually kill the 
moths or worms. 

135S9. Has it over been experimented on and tried? — I have not heard of 
anybody trying it; you would have to buy new seeds every year. 

13590. In your agricultural training do you include also kiichen-garden- 
mg, growing vegetables? — The boys grow vegetables for their ovm use. It 
3 s right out in a village area where there is no market for selling the 
"vegetables. 

13591. Have they any extras to sell? — They do sell a little vegetables and 
i opes to the villagers around; they do not send any to Madras; they get 
a sale for everything they make on the spot. 

13592, How is the money utilised, the money got by selling these things? — 
That goes tor the maintenance of the school. The boys are boarded free 
and the income that they make by these industries goes towards their board. 

18593. Is any encouragement shown, by p resents or anything of that 
sort, to boys showing greater efficiency? — Yes, prizes are given; we encourage 
them in every ijos^ible way. We aho make grass mats there; that is another 
m dust iy we teach. 

13594. What do you use the grass mats for? — They are coir mats which 
aie u^ed to sleep on. 

13595. Is enough attention paid to the local crops of the district of 
Chingleput? Do you concentrate upon anything particularly? — We grow 
various kinds of paddy; we try some of the better varieties. Sugarcane we 
grow to a certain extent. We began growing fCambodia cotton but gave it 
up, not entirely because of the trouble with disease but because we could 
not get it ginned locally. We -were the only people locally "who were growing 
ir so that we should have to send it down south for ginning. There is not 
sufficient growing in this area to make it pay an individual ryot to take 
it up. 

13596. So you adopt all the improved methods of cropping, manuring and 
so on, necessary for each crop, as recommended by the department? — We 
try to follow their views as far as possible. 

13597. Do you hold competitive examinations? — Yes, they go in for the 
Government technical examinations in agriculture. They are held once a 
3 ear and we send the boys up for these examinations; they get class prizes for 
their work. 

13598. Is anything set apart separate for the depressed classes? Are they 
allowed to compete with the higher classes or is a separate class held for 
them? — I am speaking of this Melrosapuram vocational school which is 
restricted entirely to depressed classes. 

13599. I thought you said you had taken other classes also? — We would take 
them if they came, but the other classes would not come and live with these 
boys. 

13600. You have no other class except the depressed class? — Not in the 
village vocational schools, but in the high school we have all classes. 
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13601. Are competitive examinations held in those high schools? — Yes; 
the^ boys go up for the School Final Leaving Certificate examination in 
agriculture, a public examination. 

13602. Aie any prizes awarded specially to the depressed classes, or do 
all compete together? — No; all compete together. 

13603. Professor Gangulee : Would you call the type of middle school 
that you proposed vocational? — The type of middle school that I at present 
run? 

13604. Yes? — Well, for want of a better name I call it vocational. 

13605. Or would you call it pre-vocational ? — I really do not know what 
distinction there is between the two. The word has been used again and’ 
again and nobody seems to be able clearly to define vocational training. 

13606. My difficulty is this : can you teach agriculture at that stage?— 
1 think so; you cannot teach agriculture as it is taught at Coimbatore at 
tnat stage, but as suited for children. If you can teach any other subject,, 
such as Botany, to children at that age you can surely teach agriculture. 

13607. For instance, would a boy of that age understand the composition 
of the soil? — When he goes to the high school he would. 

13608. In your vocational middle school? — No, I do not think so at that 
stage. What he is taught there is that certain, ingredients are required 
for plant life. He is told what the soil is deficient in and he is led to un- 
derstand that certain manures help. He learns that in a general way, not 
^scientifically. 

13609. For the supply of teachers which is of course very important, you 
look to the Agricultural College, do you? — We have only one teacher who 
is trained in agriculture, the Superintendent who is responsible for the 
middle school; in the high school our teacher is a Coimbatore College man. 
In the middle school we have a man trained at Coimbatore. 

13610. You tay here ehat the Agricultural College should aim at turning 
out teachers. Is that for these schools that you propose? — Yes. 

13611. What salary would you offer a teacher in an agricultural middle 
school? — He would be given probably the same salary as a graduate in 
Botany or m any other subject in the high school, who begins at about 
Us. 80~ and goes up to about Rs. 200. 

13612. So that if you have agricultural middle schools of the type that 
you propose, you have to have a teacher whose salary would be about Rs. 86 
a month? — No, not m the middle school. The teaching of agriculture in 
the middle school would be of a lower standard, I should say that a man 
who has been in the high school, who has taken the school leaving examina* 
tion, taking agriculture as an optional subject, and then had a course of 
teacher training, would be fit to hold a post in the middle school. But for 
high school work we should want a graduate who has- also been trained as 
a teacher. 

13613. Do you make any distinction between the teacher in agriculture 
and a scientific agriculturist? — Yes. What I mean by a scientific agri- 
culturist is the type of man that Coimbatore is turning out just now. 

13614. You do not think that Coimbatore is turning out teachers? — To 
teach as a profession requires special training. If you are going to get one 
of these men to become a teacher in agriculture in the high school it would 
be necessary to train him in teaching methods. 

13615. Can one describe your agricultural middle school at Melrosapuram 
as a community centre ? — No, I do not think it has yet developed into that. 

13616. What is the attitude of the village folk towards your school?— 
Well, the average village person does not approve of anything in the nature 
of manual labour; when you take a boy away from his village and take him 
to the school the idea is that he is ever after going to study books and that 
it is rather degrading for him to go back to his village and take any share 
in agricultural work. When I changed the Melrosapuram school some years 
ago from being a purely agricultural school to a vocational agricultural 
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school, I sent about 20 or 30 boys from a boarding school in Chingleput to 
this rural school. Out of those 20 or 30 not one arrived there; they refused 
to come to a place where they had to do agricultural work. So we had to 
close down the school, and for several months we had no school. Gradually 
they came back one by one and I told them they must go through this school 
if they were to go on to high school education. 

13617. In this school of yours, do you have occasional meetings, lantern 
lectures, and so on? — Occasionally, yes. 

13618. Do the villagers attend? — Yes. 

13619. Other than the Christian community P — Once a year we have a great 
gathering there for two days. 

13620. And the villagers attend? — Yes ; the villagers attend; we have 
ploughing matches and agricultural demonstrations open to all the Christians 
in ail the villages. 

13621. Can you tell us why the rural schools are not being developed into 
community centres? Do you come in touch with schools other than your 
own, other elementary schools than those run by missionaries? — I have a 
little to do with municipal schools ; I am a member of the Municipal Council 
in Chingleput; but they are of course in the municipal area. 

13622. So you have had occasion to study these rural schools in different 
parts of the Presidency? — I cannot say I have studied it. 

13623. I should like to know from you, as an experienced educationalist 
and social worker, why these rural schools are not being developed into 
community centres? What is lacking? — I am talking of the depressed 
classes. The average villager sends his boy to school with the idea that he 
should go out from the village and make a living by teaching or by some 
other means. He does not recognise the value of knowledge for its own 
sake, or as being anything that would be of use to him in the village itself. 

13624. What are your view's on the teaching of agriculture at Moga in the 
Punjab? — I have never been there; it seems to be very successful; it is a 
line on which our Mission has tried to work in training its teachers down 
here. 

13625. Was your curriculum drawn up by the Mission or did you have 
some official expert advice? — In the middle school or the high school? 

13626. In both? — In the high school the curriculum was prescribed by the 
Government for the Secondary School Leaving Certificate. For the middle 
school we used to follow the syllabus prescribed ior the Government technical 
examinations in agriculture. A few years ago the agricultural examination 
was done away with in the technical examinations. We follow a syllabus 
of our own now. 

13627. On page 402, you say that a knowledge of agriculture would be of 
value to all Government servants and specially to revenue officers. Do you 
have occasions to come in contact with revenue officers? — I meet them 
occasionally. 

13628. You felt that if these officers had some training in agriculture 
they would be more useful to the people? — A great deal of their work consists 
of appraising of crops in the villages. They have got to deal with the ryot 
and his income from this and other sources. My idea of agriculture is that 
ii is an educational subject in itself, quite apart from the fact whether a boy 
becomes an agriculturist m after-life or not. It is a help to the teaching 
of all the sciences; it includes a certain amount of botany, some science 
and some biology. 

13629. We see that from your note. Has the Director of Agriculture 
visited these i interesting experiments that yon are carrying on in Chingleput 
and Melrosapi.ram? — I think he has. 

13630. Have you ever invited Agricultural Demonstrators to entertain 
your boys by showing the agricultural work in the Presidency by lantern 
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^lidess? Yes, but I have had much more help from .he Industrial Depart- 
ment limn from the Agricultural Department. They have recognised mr 
ghouls; they give scholarships and help in the matter of finance. The 
fcuxieultural officials inspect us occasionally, hut have never done anything 
to help us m any way. ' s 

^ 13681. 21 1\ Calvert : What standard are you aiming at in this vocational 
h'iuale school r Are you teaching them up to what the father knows or a 
mtle more than that? — Beyond what the father knows because the father 
knows nothing. He is entirely illiterate. 

13632. He has the practical empirical knowledge of agriculture? — Yes; 
wo are among to give him something more than his father’s knowledge. 

13833. Do they get any better terms as cultivators or labourers than boys 
who have not had this teaching? — I do not think so. 

13634. I nder the system you describe, the share system, if these boys get 
better outturns the landlords will get a better share? — Yes. 

13635. Does the landlord take any interest at all in your school? — A great 
many o± the landlords are professional men. They live in Madras or distant 
they do not know anything about the land. As a matter of fact, 
I think 1^ pointed out that in Chingleput some of the lawyers come to me 
aiul say, “we own lands away in our village; we go for our shares in the 
J irv ’e>t tlnie ; we know absolutely nothing about agriculture; when our sons 
fctow up and become lawyers they w'ill go out occasionally and will be able 
y° guide the cultivator and see that he is making the best of his land, 
because he will be trained vocationally.’’ 

13b36. The fact that you are trying to train up a better class of cultivator 
does not apparently meet wuth any response from the landlords in any way? — 
No, I do -not know in what way they could encourage them really. I think 
niev arc appi eciating tbe education w t c are gi\ing their sons m the high 
school. 

13637. I was thinking of the middle school? — In the middle schools we are 
dealing with the depressed classes entirely. 

13638. In a school like your middle school as there is no standard is there 
not always the danger that a bad teacher may teach worse agriculture? — I 
suppose there is the danger, but it is not a very great danger. Of course 
theie is that risk if >ou teach any subject badly; you can teach bad science. 

13639. Teaching bad science does not necessarily reduce your earnings, 
but teaching bad agriculture might? — Yes. 

13640. Are the co-operative societies which you know personally self- 
managing? — Yes, they are all self -managing. 

13641. Do you find that the spirit of self-help is really making headway? — 

3 do not think so. 

13642. As a result of the co-operative system in your neighbourhood has 
such a spirit of mutual help sprung up which would lead society A to offer 
help to society B if society B were in lack of funds? — I do not think so, 
unless it were done officially through the Government officers. They can 
pretty wrell order a society to do as they wish them to do. 

13643. The Chaiiman: Do they ever interfere in the matter of giving 
credit to a particular person? — The officials? 

13644. Yes; do they ever bring pressure to bear on the local committee? — 

1 have never heard of it being done. 

13645. 31 r. Calve* t: Is any attempt made in the societies within your 
experience to teach these people village economics? — No. 

13646. The principle of economics as applied to village life? — No, I do’ 
not think so. 

13647. Do your societies know that they own the central banks? — No, I 
think the individual member of the society regards the co-operative society 
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in the same light as he regards the moneylender as somebody to whom he 
can go to get a loan when he is having any special expense in connection 
with marriages and so on; their interest ends there. 

13648. There has not been such a marked increase in the spirit of mutual 
trust and confidence as might lead them to agree to the consolidation of 
fragmented holdings? — I hardly think so. 

13649. Adult education, I gather, has not been very encouraging. Has 
any serious persistent propaganda been carried on to encourage adult educa- 
tion? — I do not know of any. 

13650. In adult schools the teacher has to attract the pupils to the schools 
— Yes. 

13651. Whereas in regard to children’s education the fathers send them 
to school? — Yes. 

13652. Do the teachers really try to attract the adults to the schools t--~ 
I think some of them do occasionally. 

13653. Adult education is almost more a matter of the personality of the 
teacher than is the education of children? — Very much so. 

13654. You require a very much more sympathetic teacher? — STes. 

13655. For adult education have you not had special readers? — No. 
There was an attempt some years ago to bring out a simplified script. It 
was thought that the Tamil vernacular alphabet was rather difficult for the 
adult to pick up ; but I do not think it has come to anything. A hook has 
been published by the Christian Literature Society giving a special script 
which they say can he picked up in three weeks, so that a man can learn 
to read in 3 weeks. 

13656. The Chairman : Do you believe that is possible? — I have not seen 
it worked out, or tried out. 

13657. Mr . Calvert: When we started adult schools with the ordinary 
children’s primers and the farmer started reading “ a cow has four legs, two 
behind and two in front,” his idea of the value of education slumped. Do 
you experience any difficulty like that? — No. 

13658. Mr. Kamat: You told the Chairman just now that very few of your 
boys go back to the fields? — Yes. 

13659. Do you know of any exceptional eases of hoys trained in your 
schools going back to the fields and making a success of farming? — My 
experience has been limited to the last few years. I do not think many 
of our high school boys return to the land though I think a few of them 
do; but then we have only been working on agriculture in the high school 
foi four years. 

13660. So that in effect what your schools are now doing, apart from the 
civilising influence which of course I recognise, is that they are turning 
out teachers? — Yes, largely. 

13661. So that these agricultural schools are in effect training schools 
for turning out teachers? — Yes, and teachers who when placed in a village 
will bo interested in the agriculture of the village; that is our aim. 

13662. But taking only an academic interest in it? — Hitherto our 
teachers had been purely academic men who teach the three R’s in school 
and take no further interest in it; but if they had a training in agriculture 
in the high school or even at the vocational school they could go out among 
the parents, help them, advise them and discuss matters with them. 

13663. Do >ou realise that the general effect of turning out teachers 
from such schools would be to create an impression among the parents that 
you are attempting to wean the son from the influence of the father? — Yes, 
that is because there are so few of these schools; we require the teacher* 
at present; there is a tremendous demand for teachers at the present time 
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with the extension of education, we must set teachers and w© naturally 
take boys who have been through our own school and are better qualified; 
but with the multiplication of these schools there will not be the same 
number of ooenings for the boys who go out from the teaching schools. 

13664, Yon told us you taught spare time occupations to your boys?— 
Yes. 

13665. Have you tried the experiment of teaching adults these crafts and 
small industries? — No, it would be very difficult to teach adults; it would 
mean putting teachers in all the village communities. 

13666. So that rope-making and basket-making and such things which 
appeal to the boys are confined only to juveniles and are not taught to the 
adults? — Yes, but these boys will be the adults a few years hence. 

13667. If these boys grow up they contribute their knowledge of these 
arts and turn them to practical purposes? — Some of them do. 

13668. In what manner? Do you mean that in addition to being teachers 
they turn their knowledge of these arts to practical purposes and make 
additional money? — -My point is this. In every school you get the hoys 
shed off in every stage. In our vocational system we shall have a certain 
number of boys who go right through. Other boys will leave at an earlier 
stage and go back to their villages: parents take them away from school 
for some reason. 

13669. Do they retain their knowledge of basket-making and rope-making 
and can they turn their arts to practical purpose by making additional 
money when they are grown up? — I think they can hut they will not make 
a living out of these subsidiary village industries. 

13670. So even there your teaching of these men is practical? — It will 
occupy their spare time and feed them probably during those months without 
drawing on their savings. 

13671. Is ihere illicit distillation of liquor in the district to which you 
belong? — I do not know of any. 

13672. You have no knowledge? — -No knowledge. 

13673. You have no reason to believe there is any? — No reason. One 
hears of places where toddy is drawn without the chunam being put into it. 

13674. You hear of such things? — Occasionally. 

13675. So that mere statistics showing that the drink habit is lessening 
or showing that illicit distillation has gone down would not be conclusive 
evidence that the drinking habit is diminishing? — Yes; but I do not think that 
illicit distillation is any more common now than it has been all these years. 
There is a palmyra tree; a man can take his pot and get the juice at any 
time if he knows he would not he caught. 

13676. The Chairman: I do not know local conditions; but assuming you 
yourself do not engage in illicit distillation, would you know if there was 
any increase in that practice? Would it come to your notice? — I do not 
think so. I have no knowledge. 

13677. Mr . Kamat : As regards emigration from your district to Burma 
and other places, are those people who emigrate from your place landless 
labourers or have they small patches of land? — They are usually landless, or 
almost landless. A certain number of the depressed classes have half an 
acre or a quarter of an acre; they are not altogether landless; they are 
just on the margin. 

13678. They are just on the margin. Do they come back to agriculture 
when they return? — Sometimes they invest their money in cultivation; but 
enee having got a taste of going to the hills they go away again and again. 

13679. Sir Ganga Bam: It appears from the list that your district is 
very well situated, and has got 500 to 600 acres of land irrigated; is the 
irrigation from canals? — The irrigation is from tanks or reservoirs. 

13680. Is your land very far from the reservoirs? — No* very far. 

13681. Can sou not pump water from the reservoirs? — We pump it up 
from wells; all our irrigation is done by wells. 
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13682. How much can a well command? — We have several wells; it 
depends upon the well. I have knowledge of pumping in one of our wells; 
our difficulty is that it exhausts the well after a run of a few hours. 

13683. What is the power of the engine? — 31 Horse Power; it is the first 
time that an engine of that type has been used; it is experimental. Govern- 
ment have published one or two bulletins about it. 

I /will make an appointment with you to come and see it. I myself am 
running a 3£ Horse Power Petter Oil Engine; I will give you the best advice. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. M. T. SUBRAMANYA MUD ALIY AR, Proprietor of 
Uttamapalayam, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qitstion 1. — Research. — (a) (1) Agricultural research is costly; moreover, 
Vor the benefit ot all India, it should be administered and financed by the 
Government of Tndia. Suitable centres should be selected for conducting 
various researches, having regard to climatic conditions required for the 
particular researches. Indians may he sent abroad to receive proper train- 
ing ; and when European experts are employed here, Indians should be trained 
under them, so that, in course of time, Indians may be able to conduct 
researches themselves. As far as possible, the selection of Indians may be 
regulated by the requirements of linguistic areas: i.e., so many for the Tamil 
districts, so many for the Telugu districts and so on. In course of time, all 
publications relating to the researches should be in the vernaculars. 

After success is attained m any branch, the result should be published in 
the vernaculars and the same demonstrated to cultivators by the expert or his 
assistants in important agricultural centres. This may be done at the 
expense of the Provincial Government. 

ui) The above observations apply more or less to Veterinary research 
also. 

Question 2. — Agricultural Education. — (/) The supply of teachers and 
institutions is not sufficient. 

< ii) There is an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in the 
districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura and Ramnad known to me per- 
sonally. 

1 iii) Teachers in rural areas should be drawn, as far as possible, from the 
agricultural classes. 

{iv) To my knowledge there are no institutions outside Coimbatore to 
attract students from the agricultural classes; and in the College at Coim- 
batore students are generally from non-agricultural classes and most of them 
undergo training not for the purpose of improving any estate but only for 
securing appointments in Government service. 

Tn elementary and middle schools agriculture should be included in the 
■curriculum of studies and a small farm attached to each school ; besides there 
should be demonstration farms in important centres in the district. 

( r) At present boys go to the Coimbatore Agricultural College mainly to 
secure appointments in Government service. 

In the Coimbatore College pupils are not mainly drawn from the agri- 
cultural classes. 

mf> Majority of students ttho have studied agriculture take to Govern- 
ment service. 

{viii) Middle class youths from agricultural classes may be given scholar- 
ships, on their undertaking to serve as teachers in agricultural institutions 
or as managers of agricultural farms. 

fje) Adult education in rural tracts may be popularised by means of 
•demonstr ation i arms . 

Uiii) Of the institutions mentioned under {iv), elementary schools may be 
maintained or aided and administered by the Local Boards and middle schools 
and demonstration farms may be administered and financed by the Provincial 
Government. 

Question 3. — Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) In the matter of appli- 
cation of manure, oil-cakes, fish manure and night-soil and the planting of 
single seedlings, I have demonstrated the advantages in my farms at Sola- 
vandan and Varichiyur in the Madura district; and now cultivators near 
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my farms are following my example and those near Madura are using night- 
soil freely for manuring their fields. 

(1>) Except my own field demonstration as stated above, I know of no 
other demonstration in my district of Madura. 

ic) Cultivators may be induced to adopt expert advice chiefly by actual 
demonstration of the advantages of the improved system. 

Besides establishing demonstration farms in important centres in the 
district, Government may also lend the services of a Demonstrator free to 
landholders who are prepared to make experiments or to start model farms 
in their own estates. 

Government chemists should go round the country and after a personal 
inspection and analysis of soil and water, where necessary, advise cultivators 
as to the suitability of particular soil for particular crops, the application of 
suitable manures to soils for particular crops, the suitability of particular 
water for cultivation of tobacco or other crops, etc. Until the system be- 
comes quite popular, no fee should be charged for such advice. 

( d ) In my Varichiyur farm, for some single crop lands, I used fertilisers 
for three years until last year, side by side with cattle manure, green manure, 
oil-cake, fish manure and night-soil. The experiment was a failure and I 
gave up the use of fertilisers in that farm this year. I, however, tried the 
experiment this year in some double crop lands in my farm at Solavandan 
and the first crop yield is satisfactory. I cannot give reasons for the failure 
of the experiment in Varichiyur farm or for the success of the experiment, so 
far, in Solavandan farm. 

Question 4. — Administration. — (a) All expenses connected with research 
work should be borne by the India Government and the expenses connected 
with demonstration and propaganda should he met out of a special grant by 
that Government to the Provincial Government, until the proxuncial contri- 
bution is done away with. 

(b) Tide answer to 1 . (a), 

(c) (i) I am satisfied with the Agricultural Service, so far as the selection 
and distribution of seeds and manure and the encouragement of planting of 
single seedlings are concerned. 

As regards Veterinary Services, the methods adopted for the prevention of 
the spreading of contagious diseases have been successful to a very limited ex- 
tent; otherwise the services are not satisfactory. Further they are too costly 
even for well-to-do ryots. 

(ii) ^Steamers do not serve agriculturists to any appreciable extent. As 
regards the railways, the freight for carrying cattle-food including straw and 
manures (including green manures) should he reduced and waggons supplied 
promptly. 

(Hi) The village roads are inadequate and ill kept. Although ryots pay 
cess to Local Boards for the maintenance of roads, at a high rate, they are 
obliged to pay besides, heavy toll amounting to Rs. 5 for carting manure for 
one acre of land in the Madura district. No toll should be levied for carting 
manure by a ryot or even by a trader; as, in the latter case also, the toll, it 
levied, would fall ultimately on the ryot who purchases the manure. 

Question 5. — Finance. — (a) There should be an agricultural bank or a 
co-operative society, xvith a godown, for each village or group of villages of 
500 or more houses. The hank or society should lend money to cultivators 
on easy terms, for the purchase of manure and seeds or the maintenance of 
the cultivators 5 family; and at the time of the harvest, it should receive a 
portion of the produce in kind, store it in the godown, sell it in a favourable 
season, and out of the sale-proceeds pay itself its dues, returning the balance, 
if any, to the cultivator. 


* In stations which export a large quantity of manure and fodder, the 
Government should supply a machine for pressing the manure and fodder and 
thus reducing the volume as far as practicable. 
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It should similarly lend money to cultivators for purchase of agricultural 
implements and tattle and recover the loan in instalments in the course of 
two or three years. 

In the case of loans for improvement of land, sinking or repairing wells, 
or digging or repairing tanks, the term may be ten years. 

( h) Cultivators may be induced to make fuller use of tbe Government 
by stem oi taeuni , if the loans are granted by the Government through the 
village agricultural bank or co-operative society. 

Question 6. — Agricultural Indebtedness. — ( a ) ( i ) The main causes ol 
borrowing are: — 

Poor yield of lands on account of ryot’s inability to improve and manure 
his fields, 

failure of crops on account of bad seasons, 
loss of cattle by disease, 

increase of cultivation expenses and increase in the cost of living, and 
want of employment during non-cultivation season. 
in) Cultivators are generally unable to get loans on easy terms and tbey 
are obliged to borrow money of usurers on exorbitant terms — the rate of 
interest, especially where the loan is repayable in grains, being as high as 
150 per cent, in the case of cultivators who have no tangible property. 

(Hi) In the case of cultivators without tangible property or petty ryots, 
their income is hardly sufficient for the maintenance of their families and 
they are unable to repay loans generally contracted in lean years. The very 
causes which compel them to go in for loans prevent them from repaying the 
loans. 

( b ) For wiping off the existing debts, loans should be granted by the 
Government through agricultural banks or co-operative societies, the same 
being repayable with a moderate rate of interest — not exceeding 6 per cent, 
in easy instalments, in the course of 30 years or so. 

In the case of an agriculturist, the rate of interest on loans should not 
exceed 12 per cent, per annum and he should be exempt from arrest for civil 
debts. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation op Holdings. — Prevention of fragmentation 
of holdings by legislature is impracticable. 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — (a) In my district of Madura, I advocate the 
adoption of the following schemes. 

(1) Supplementing the Periyar Reservoir by damming, and forming a 
reservoir across the Pambaiyar and a Hydro-electric scheme at the Periyar 
lake. 

<2) Widening the existing Periyar tunnel. 

(3) Excavating a right side canal from above tbe Peranai Regulator for 
irrigating lands in Tirumangalam taluk. 

(4) Cardamom Hills Reservoir Project with a combined Hydro-electric 
scheme at Kambam. 

I have inspected the scenes of these projects and taken a personal interest 
in them. 

The above projects when completed will bring under wet cultivation a large 
extent of lands in Tirumangalam taluk which contains a large Kallar popula- 
tion. This wiH give profitable employment to Kallars and largely help their 
reclamation which is now being attempted by the Government in other ways, 
but without appreciable success. I may here mention that in the Melur 
and Madura taluks, the Kallars, who were formerly as bad as the Kallars 
of Tirumangalam taluk, have now become respectable citizens after their 
lands were brought under wet cultivation under the Periyar scheme of 1895. 

Improvements in the existing systems or methods of irrigation: — At pre- 
sent minor irrigation works are in a neglected condition, owing chiefly to the 
indifference and want of co-operation of ryots and the indifference of the 
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{authorities who are hound to see the works properly carried out. Govern- 
ment should take steps and see that the ryots carry out their responsibilities 
and that the works are properly attended to. The defaulters should be made 
fco pay for their neglect* by a legislative enactment* if necessary. 

Even irrigation works under the control of the Department of Public 
Works are at present neglected to the great detriment of ryots. 

Wells — In places, where there are no other sources of irrigation, Gov- 
ernment should give facilities to ryots for sinking wells, by grant of loans on 
favourable terms, and by loan of machinery, etc. Although this is done at 
present to some extent it is not on an adequate scale. 

In the Tanjore district, the drainage under the Nandalar is very defective, 
as, in times of flood, the water of the river overflows the banks and innun- 
dates the fields on both sides of the river. The Cauvery Committee has re- 
commended that the necessary improvement^ to the water-way of the river, 
wherever it is narrow, and the strengthening of banks should be carried 
out with as little delay as possible. This work is an urgent one and I would 
advocate action being taken without delay. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) Except cattle and sheep manure, all other 
animal manure, such as human excreta and urine, is now practically wasted. 
Municipalities and Unions should arrange for the collection of all such manure 
as is now wasted, and store it at some place away from the village and water 
sources, and subsequently sell it as field manure. This system would help not 
only agriculture but also sanitation. 

Cultivation of crops for green manure may be encouraged by the supply of 
seeds at a cheap rate through village co-operative societies and also by 
demonstrations . 

As natural manures available are quite inadequate, fertilisers will have 
to be used on a large scale, if every land is to be properly manured ; hut they 
are now very costly and therefore beyond the means of ordinary ryots. Some 
attempt should be made to bring down the price of fertilisers, as far as 
possible. Government itself may manufacture fertilisers or it should give 
facilities to co-operative societies to manufacture the same, so that fertilisers 
may be available even to ordinary ryots at a moderate cost. 

The export of all manures including bones and oil-cakes should be prohi- 
bited. As oil-cakes, which contain some oil, are not good manure. Govern- 
ment should give facilities to co-operative societies to purchase a machine 
for extracting oil completely from oil-seeds, or for recrushing oil-cakes and 
extracting the oil therefrom. 

(c) Demonstration will popularise new and improved fertilisers, 

(f) In villages, the practice of strangers picking up cowdung from fields 
for the purpose of using it as fuel, should be prohibited, as it causes consider- 
able loss to the field by diminishing its yielding capacity. As it would be 
difficult to find out from whose field or fields the dung was removed especially 
where the village consists of small holdings, the removal of cowdung from 
any field, except by the owner and for agricultural purposes, should be made 
a penal offence. 

People are now tempted to use cowdung as fuel, for want of other cheap 
fuel. To remove this temptation, fuel trees should be grown on Government 
lands and fuel supplied at a cheap rate to villagers. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (Hi) The recent distribution of selected seeds by 
Government agricultural farms appears to be good; but there are not yet 
sufficient dcti for estimating the increase, if any, in the yield, on account 
of these seeds. 

Question 14. — Implements. — (b) The advantages of the use of improved im- 
plements should be demonstrated to cultivators by experts and the implements 
supplied to them by the Government at moderate prices. 
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Question 13. — Veterinary. — (a) The Civil Veterinary Department should 
also he under the Director of Agriculture. 

(h) ( it ) In the Madura district, the existing veterinary institutions do not 
serve any useful purpose and there is thereiore no need for their expansion. 

ic) { i ) Agriculturists made little use of the veterinary dispensaries m the 
Madura district. The services are so costly that even well-to-do ryots avoid 
sending their cattle to veterinary dispensaries for treatment. 

There is an indigenous cheap system of veterinary treatment, and it 
ought to he scientifically investigated and put on a workable basis, as it is 
more suited to a poor country like India, than the costly Western system. 
As tar as possible, every big village should have a veterinary physician trained 
in the indigenous system, as it would not be practicable to send cattle to dis- 
tant places for treatment. 

(ih I do not know of any touring dispensary in the Madura district. 

(d) T would advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation — 
but within the village itself — disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory ino- 
culation of contacts and prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to 
infection — but all at the cost of the Government. Veterinary officers should, 
however, enforce this more by advice and other persuasive methods than by 
penalising ignorant ryots. The penalty for non-observance of the rules should 
be very light — say, a fine of one rupee or so, for each offence. 

(if) I consider that provision of further facilities for research into animal 
disease is desirable. 

{A T would not recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandry. — (a) ( i ) Bulls of superior breed should 
be allowed to serve as stud bulls and bulls of inferior breed castrated. 

(b) (A Common pastures are wholly inadequate and the poor condition of 
cattle is chiefly due to want of sufficient pasture lands in villages. 

(ii) Betterment of the dairying industry is possible in places like Canta- 
mana^akanur in the Madura district, where there are extensive pasture lands. 

Good dairies are badly wanted especially for cities and towns. Govern- 
ment should give special facilities, by granting loans at concession rates or 
interest and otherwise, to individuals or societies who- offer sufficient guarantee 
and undertake to start dairies and conduct them on proper lines. 

(c) In the district of Madura, there is fodder shortage in the months of 
July and August and again in November and December, ?.e., one or two 
months before the first and second harvests. The scarcity of fodder exists 
for about eight weeks on each occasion, i.e., for about 16 weeks in all in the 
year. 

Question 17. — Agricultural Industries. — (a) The number of days of work 
done bv an average cultivator on his holding during the year depends upon 
the nature of the holding : — 

Tn the case of garden land practically throughout the year. 

In the case of single crop wet land, 7 months. 

In the case of double crop wet land, 9 months. 

During the slack season cultivators who live near towns and hill planta- 
tions find eooly work, while others are practically without employment. 

(h) Wherever it is possible a cultivator may sink wells in his dry lands 
and convert it into garden land, so that he may find occupation throughout 
the year and increase the yield of his holding. His women and children may 
engage themselves in spinning by charTca . 

U) Such industries as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit-growing, etc., 
may become more popular if tbe advantages of the industries are demonstrated 
to cultivators and if they are given small advances for starting the industries. 
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id) Government should do more to establish the industries tinder this 
head and they should encourage individuals and societies to start such in- 
dustries* by manufacturing cheap small machines, which could be worked by 
manual labour and supplying them to villagers on easy terms. 

Yes. By encouraging industrial concerns to move to rural areas, 
congestion in towns may be relieved to some extent and the labourers may 
lead more healthy lives and further have a principal occupation as well as a 
•vibsidiary occupation, in villages. Agriculture will also he benefited by the 
increase in the number ot labourers in the village, as they would be available 
for agricultural work in the busy season. 

One method of encouraging industrial concerns to move to rural areas 
appears to be to limit the number of licences to industrial concerns in towns. 

Question 19. — Forests. — (b) The supply of firewood in rural areas may 
be increased by the growing of fuel trees on Government lands. 

ic) Deterioration of forests has led to soil erosion. To reduce erosion 
and damage from floods, trees should be cut only after they become old and 
new trees planted in the place of old ones. 

I r) There is no opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages in the Madura district. 

(/) Forests are not suffering deterioration from excessive grazing. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — ( b ) In the Madura district, there are some 
credit societies only and no other societies mentioned under this head. Such 
societies, however, are needed and the Government should give facilities to 
•stain; them and they should also supervise and control them. 

(c) Yes. I think legislation should be introduced for the purpose referred 
to under this head. 

(d) I know that the credit society at Solavandan is doing good work by 
lending money to ryots for agricultural purposes. 

Question 23.— General Education. — (a) The existing systems of general 
education have not touched the agricultural efficiency of the people. Agri- 
culture should be included in the curriculum of studies, at least as an optional 
subject, in all schools and colleges, wherever facilities exist for the attachment 
of a farm to the school or college. 

{b) (i) As already indicated, rural education should include agriculture, 
at least as an optional subject. 

Question 24. — Attracting Capital. — (a) Agriculture, as it is at present, 
is not paying. Unless, by demonstration of new and improved methods, it 
is proved to be a profitable concern, men of capital and enterprise are not 
Jikely to take to agriculture. 

ib) The factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural land from 
carrying out improvements are chiefly (i) want of funds (ii) the apprehension 
that improvements will also be taxed at the next revision of assessment. 

Question 25. — Welfare of Bubal Population. — (a) For improving hygiene 
in rural areas, lessons on hygiene and village sanitation should he given to 
hoys and girls in schools and to adults in public places and during non- 
working hours. The lessons should be illustrated by demonstrations with the 
helj) of lenses and apparatus. 

(b) Yes, Government may conduct economic surveys in typical villages 
and collect information on, inter alia, the following points: — 

What is the condition of ryots who depend entirely on agriculture? 

If it has deteriorated, what are the causes? 

If the causes are avoidable, what steps should be taken to ameliorate 
the condition of the ryots ? 
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Before concluding. 


Ryot, are now piif 8 to MnsiderXe 6 difficuhv*^ 11 f S ^ eSar f 8 administration - 
matters connected with aericultnrA fr„~, ' V 1J i homing to seek relief in 
referred from department® to dLart?nert. Se Tn r tll dePa f r + tment |' a ? d in ¥“S‘ 
ture, the District Collector should v 1 . a ^ Jitters affecting agricnl- 

officers of other departments Should a^oKf* ^*1 ™ the d « 2d- 
tor. Ryots should look onlv +n +i~ o„ti i 5 c °-ordinatxon with the Collec- 

AHtagt cuts AlVt SSrJsi r*r 

wrth or to get things done by other denol+m + * a0t ° a }? m consultation 
qumng technical knowledge +baA*«; ? e P ar tments, especially m matters re- 
appeals against his* decision 2ffl TT “"S r ? st with the Collector; and 
finally to the Government ’ C °" rse ’ he to the R ^enue Board and: 
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Oral Evidence. 

136S4. The Chairman : Mr. Subramanya Mudaliyar, you are a member of 
the Committee which made certain preliminary preparations for the provincial 
evidence ? — Yes. 

13685. We are greatly obliged to you for your share of that and also for 
your written evidence which is very clear. You have directed your attention 
to those points which interest you, and I have only one or two questions to 
ask you. But before I ask you those questions, would you like to make a 
statement of a general character? — As soon as your questions are over, I 
shall make a general statement. 

13686. I see you are Quite clear in your mind that the Government of India 
ought to pay for research. Do you think the Government of India ought to 
pay for all agricultural research? — Yes. 

13687. And you think that the Government of India ought to have com- 
plete charge of all research institutions ? — Yes. 

13688. In cases where research institutions are being carried on in con- 
junction with teaching of agricultural subjects, how would you divide the 
responsibility between the Provincial Government and the Government of 
India? — I say as far as research is concerned, the Government of India ought 
to pay. 

13689. Where research is combined with education? — Education is a Pro- 
vincial Subject, and therefore the Provincial Government will have to make 
a contribution. 

13690. On page 425 of your note you are talking about village roads in rela- 
tion to the local taxes paid by ryots to the Local Boards. In your wide ex- 
perience have the roads in the charge of Local Boards deteriorated recently 
in this Presidency? — Yes, because the funds are not sufficient to maintain 
them. 

13691. The local authority is not in funds? — They are increasing the num- 
ber of roads, and the funds are not sufficient to maintain them. 

13692. I rather gather from your evidence that your contribution towards 
the difficulty is to still further reduce the fund. Do the Local Boards enjoy 
any part of the toll? — Yes. 

13693. They do enjoy the toll. Have you any suggestions to give more 
funds to the Local Boards? — Yes. As far as the ryot is concerned the roads 
are more important to him. 

13694. Than anything else? — Except agricultural demonstration. The road 
is very important to get manures and to export the produce. 

13695. Would you devote provincial funds to the upkeep of the roads at 
present in charge of Local Boards? — Yes. 

13696. On page 426, you put forward certain suggestions designed to ex- 
tend irrigation facilities in vour own district. Would you tell the Com mi ssion 
whether these are your own personal ideas or whether you have the authority 
of any engineer. Perhaps you are an engineer yourself? — -No. I have per- 
sonally seen these projects ; they are very near Madura. 

13697. Have you worked out the cost of these projects at all? — No ; I am> 
not an expert at all. In this connection I would like to state that the most 
important projects will he the Tungabhadra and Kistna projects. For the 
last 150 years these areas have been suffering from famine. Those projects 
will cost 30 crores, and they will irrigate 2 million acres and benefit those 
tracts which are known as famine tracts. 

13698. Those schemes, if adopted, would make a contribution towards the 
solution of the famine problem in those districts ? — Yes. 

13699. Sir Henry Lawrence : How many crores would they cost? — I have 
got the opinion of an expert engineer; he says they will cost 30 crores, and 
will irrigate 2 million acres. 

13700. The Chairman : Sir Ganga Ram will ask questions about them* On 
page 428, under the heading Veterinary, why is it that you desire that the 
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( < v * I V* Toimarv Department should he placed under the Diiector of Agn- 
* iiU '»t* ( <*uve veteunary aid is connected w illi agriculture. 

I37< »I. Can you point to any concrete example of the disadvantages follow- 
ing tram xhe present arrangement? — T cannot see any disadvantage, but the 
expense ot running the departments will be less. 

1:>7p 2 You say on page 429, “Agriculture, as it is at present, is not 
pay ing. M What type of agriculture are you referring to there? — I think wet 
cultivation, dry cultivation, all those things. 

137U3. All forms of cultivation? — Yes. 

13704. Is it your view that agriculture is economically tvorse now than it 
was when you first knew it? — Yes. There were more facilities then for manur- 
ing; the soil was more fertile. Soil fertility has now gone down because they 
are carrying on cultivation without an adequate supply of manure. The 
ryot is not able to manure because there is scarcity of manure owing to short- 
age of cattle; there is not enough farm yard manure, and that is the only 
manure which the people can use without difficulty. 

13705. How long have you known the district with which you are most 
familiar? — For the last 33 years. 

13706. Are you quite sure that the yield per acre has gone down in these 
33 years? — Yes. 

13707. How much? — 1 think. the best yield per acre 20 years ago was nearly 
.20 hnlams ; 72 measures make one kalam. 

13708. Sir Ganga Ham : Yield of paddy? — Yes. 

13709. How much in tons or maunds? — J think one Madras measure is 
said to be 21 lbs. But actual weight is 2| lbs. 72 measures will therefore be 
nearly 200 lbs. or 21 maunds. 

13710. The Chairman : Twenty halams is one crop? — Yes, the first crop. 

13711. That was twenty years ago; what would be the yield now? — It is 
only ten halams „ 

13712. Gone down by 50 per cent. ? — Yes. They are not able to manure 
their fields, there was enough of cattle manure in those days. 

13713. Is it typical of the whole area to which you refer, or is it just an 
instance from one field? — Not typical. I think very near the forests, where 
they used to get enough of cattle manure before, they are not able to get 
enough now. Near the towns they are able to collect town rubbish and manure 
their fields; also lands near villages get some manure. In other parts the 
yield is poorer now. 

13714. You think the average yield per acre throughout the Presidency has 
gone down 50 per cent. ? — At any rate, as regards the Periyar area in my 
district. 

13715. The lla^a of Fadahimedi : On page 425, you say that you have tried 
some of these manure^ and they have proved a failure in comparison with 
cowdung manure? — I have tried them side by side with cowdung. I have 
taken 50 cents of land for each manure. I think the fertiliser gives the 
poorest yield. Night-soil comes first; then comes cowdung; green manure, 
oil-cakes, and fertilisers in order of merit. 

13716. Have you followed the departmental advice as to how these manures 
should be applied to each crop and so on, or do you have your own method ? — 
It is my own method. * 

13717. Of course, to get effective results, you must mix these manures 
with different other things ? — I did not mix ; I applied each manure separately ; 
I wanted to know which would be the best, and my results are these. 

13718. "Was the soil of the same standard? — All the land is in the same 
village, and the fields are near to each other; it will be the same, 

13719. Did it get all the facilities of irrigation equally? — It was the same 
irrigation for all the fields in the village where I have nearly 50 acres. 
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13720. You know sometimes the fields lie in different levels? — Not very- 
different. 

13721. Did you examine it thoroughly to prove that these manures were 
ineffective in comparison with farm-yard manure; did you actually watch the 
experiments sufficiently closely to justify you in making such a statement? — 
The cultivation was carried out by a servant, but I used to examine it myself 
often. 

13722. For green manure what plant do you actually use? — I made use 
of kolinji. 

13723. It has been suggested that there are other plants which have a 
better effect, for instance, daincha ? — 1 used to apply daincha , but not for 
these jmrticular experiments. 

13724. On what crop did you try those experiments? — On paddy. 

13725. For paddy daincha is very suitable if you mix it with bonemeal. 
You say that right-soil has a very good effect? — Yes; it is the cheapest manure 
of all. In my experiments I applied manure worth Rs. 20 per acre ; the value 
was the same for all the manures ; that was the system on which I tested it. 

13726. Price depends on the locality also, does it not? — -Yes. 

13727. You cannot make a general statement that this manure is cheaper 
and that manure is not, and so on? — That is the only way I could think of 
the value. Suppose you have an unlimited quantity, it will give more yield 
up to a point but from an economic point of view the money standard alone 
is the test. 

13728. Of course, you say that according to situations the values of things 
vary? — Yes. 

13729. Was this night-soil applied to any particular crop or soil? — It was 
applied in all the experiments as far as paddy was concerned. 

13730. Professor Gan (juice : Do you farm yourself? — Yes. 

13731. How many acres? — I lia\e my own method of cultivation. Nearly 
60 acres. 

13732. What do you mean by your own method? — It is the ordinary 
method of cultivation by the village people. 

13733. Have you any other extraordinary method? — This year I have ex- 
perimented in another farm at Solavandan with the aid of the Demonstrator, 
the agricultural expert, and side by side I have tried my own method of 
cultivation. One is the ordinary village cultivation, and the other is under 
expert advice ; it is only this year that I have tried it. 

13734. You have a large number of farm labourers, I suppose? — Yes. 

13735. Do you pay them cash wages? — That depends; sometimes we pay 
cash, sometimes we pay probably by yield, and sometimes we pay in kind. 

13736. How many farm labourers do you employ? — I employ about 10 
men. 

13737. You are familiar with the rural conditions of your district, are you 
not? — Yes, I know a little about it. 

13738. Do you go about? — Yes. 

13739. You make a statement that the results of the experiments should 
be published in the vernacular; do you think that such publication would in 
any way benefit the illiterate cultivator? — I think, if you publish them, the 
literate cultivator may be able to explain them to the illiterate. 

13740. You felt the necessity that some of the results of the experiments 
in Coimbatore or in any other experimental station ought to be published 
in the vernacular? — Yes. 

13741. Did you translate any of these publications into the vernacular? 
Did you do it yourself? — I did not regularly translate it; I used to explain 
all about it to my agricultural agents and the farmers who are there. 

13742. You requested them to follow the improved methods? — I explained 
it to them. 
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13743. You did not do the translation yourself? — I did not translate the 
leaflets, but I used to talk to them about it. 

13744. With regard to the Veterinary Services, you say that the methods 
adopted for the prevention of the spreading of contagious diseases have been 
successful to a very limited extent? — Yes. 

13745. Have you any data to substantiate this statement? Which conta- 
gious disease have you particularly in mind when you say that they have 
been successful to a very limited extent? — Rinderpest. 

13746. Then you think that the department is not successful in controlling 
that particular disease? — Not controlling; it is not able to help wherever 
there is an attack of this disease. 

13747. Bid you bring that to the notice of the department? — No. 

13748. Further on you say that they are too costly? — Yes. 

13749. V 7 hat do you actually mean by that? — In Madura town there is 
only one veterinary dispensary and then in the district there is only one 
dispensary. Suppose a bull is attacked by any disease, it is not possible for 
it to be taken to a distance of 10 or 12 miles and to keep it there. If the 
man were to remain there, it would cost him daily 8 annas, and if the man 
had to stay there for 10 days it would cost the owner of the bull Us. 5. 

13750. The cost to the cultivator is Rs. 5? — Yes, because he will have to 
send a man with the animal, and the man will have to remain in the town 
and the cultivator will have to pay for his expenses. 

13751. You say it is too costly even when no charge is made by the De- 
partment? — Even if there is no charge, it is not possible for the ryot to keep 
his cattle in the Veterinary hospital. 

13752. No charges have to be paid for the treatment? — Recently they have 
abolished the charges, but before that there used to he a charge. 

13753. Are you a member of any co-operative society? — I am not. 

13754. Mr. Calvert ; Has the value of agricultural land declined or increased 
in the last 20 years ? — The value of the land has increased. 

13755. Has it increased very largely? — Not very largely. 

13756. This reduction of outturn is not so very serious; it has no effect on 
the price of the land? — No, but now the value of paddy is higher, and, there- 
fore, although the return from the land is poorer, the value of the land is 
higher. 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Monday , the 22nd November 

1926 . 
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Mr. M. T. SUBRAMANYA MUD ALIY AR. 

Furthsr Oral Evidence. 

13757. Mr. Calvert : In your written evidence, you recommend that Govern- 
ment should advance money to help in the repayment of rural debt. Have you 
ever made any estimate of the total of rural debt? — I have not. 

13758. Have you any idea of what sum you would recommend Government 
to advance? — All possible amount that the Government can spare must be lent. 
I have not taken any statistics as to what is the debt of a whole village or any 
district. 

13759. You would probably find about 70 crores is quite a safe guess for the 
rural debt of the Madras Presidency. What amount do you recommend the 
Madras Government to advance? — I have not calculated that. But I know 
almost all the villages and especially the small holders are in debt. 

13760. On the question of co-operative societies, you say that Government 
should grant facilities? — Yes. 

13761. Have you any suggestions to make as to the kind of facilities? — 
Especially as far as the audit is concerned and probably advising the villagers 
to join the co-operative societies and showing them the advantage of it. 

13762. Would you recommend that Government should pay for, say, a staff 
to educate the people in co-operative principles? — Yes, educate, because now 
the audit of the societies is not facilitated, 

13763. The audit now is non-official? — Yes. I say that because there will be 
a sort of control if the audit is done by Government paid officials. If it is 
non-official, it is only done through love of duty. 

13764. You recommend that Government should pay for the audit? — Yes. 
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13785. And also for a staff to educate the people? — Yes, and the advantage 
of it. 

13788. Sir Jinny Lawrence : Can you give me any idea of the ordinary 
rental that landlords obtain from paddy lands in your district, the rental that 
they receive from their tenants? That is, non-cultivating ryots? — There are 
two kinds* of lands, double crop and single crop lands. In single crop lands 
the income will be only 5 to 6 l alums. 

13767. What is the money value ot that? — Rs, 45 to Rs. 70 an acre accord- 
ing to the market price. 

13763, That is on the total crop of the land? — Tt is on the single crop land. 
On double crop lands, it will be 10 1: ala mb or Rs. 90 to Rs. 120. 

13769. That is the net income that the landlord receives? — Yes, net income. 

13770. Does he pay the assessment? — Yes, he will have to pay the assess- 
ment, and for the land improvement. 

13771. And does he pay any of the co^t of cultivation? — No. 

13772. All that is on the tenant? — Yes. all that is on the tenant. 

13773. It is Rs. 45 to Rs. 70 in a single crop land? — Ye>. 

13774. Sit Gariya Bam: Irrigated landr — Protected by a perennial river. 

1377-5. Sh Jinny Lain etue : Who pays the water rate? — The landlord, not 
the cultivator. 

13776 The landlord out ot that Rs. 50 or Rs. 70 pays the assessment and 
what else? — Water rates. 

13777. And what would approximately be the average land assessment and 
the average water rate ? — I think that depend* upon the locality. In certain 
places, the water rates range from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20; then they will have to pay 
a cess oi nearly 1] annas in every rupee. 

1377S. That is for the Local Board‘s — Yes. 

13779. And the kmd assessment? — It goes to the Government. 

33780. How much is the land assessment? — Re. 1 per acre. 

loTbl. Is that on garden cultivation? — If it be in the dry land, there is 
only diy tax which is Re. 1. There ivould not be any w'ater rate for crops 
cultivated on dry fields. 

13782. No water rate? — Wells, in the dry fields irrigate the lands. They 
are not irrigated by any channels. 

13783. Are there no garden lands which take water from a canal? — Their 
number is very small; I do not think there is a single instance in my district 
where garden land is cultivated by canal water. 

13784. Sir Ganga Bam: You are not a lawyer? — No. 

13785. You are living on the produce of your land? — Yes. 

13786. How much land have you got? — Nearly 700 acres. 

13787. All irrigated? — Nearly 600 acres are irrigated. 

13758. How much of it is in the delta? — Almost all my lands are in the 
delta . 

13789. From whom did you receive the inspiration of these projects? Is 
it your own idea ? — Yes, because I live near them. 

13790. Has any engineer given you these figures? — As far as Tungabadhra 
and other things are concerned, the engineers have given figures. 

13791. Can you give me, with regard to these five projects, some idea as to 
their cost and the area they will irrigate ? — I have no idea of that. I have an 
idea of the Tungabadhra and Kisfcna projects which cost about 30 crores of 
rupees and which can irrigate nearly 2 million acres. 

13792. Which number is it ? — I have not mentioned it here. I have referred 
to them in my oral evidence. 

13793. How much do you say? — 2 million acres ean be irrigated by the 
Tungabadhra and Kistna projects taken together. 
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13794. What will be their cost? — 30 crores. 

13795. 2 million acres for 30 crores P What is your idea of productive and 
protective works P How much do you expect on a productive work, 6 per 
cent? — I think if it is 6 per cent for the Government, it is a very favourable 
rate. 

13796. If Government should get 6 per cent after deducting working ex- 
pense^ ? — Yes. 

13797. How much da you think a zamindar or e landholder can id ay at the 
very most? — That depends upon the locality and the ^oil, I think. 

13798. When you say 30 crores ot 6 per cent the interest will be 1 crore and 
80 lakhs or nearly 2 crores ; 2 crores divided by 2 millions will he nearly Us. 10. 
You think people will pay Us. 10 on the average? Then of course you must 
add also 25 per cent working expenses? — T have no idea of those places. 

13799. I only ask your general opinion. I ask you whether landholders 
can pay Us. 12-8 per acre? How much can they pay? — As far as my district 
is concerned, I think the people will be able to pay even Us. 15. 

13800. For water-rate? — Yes. They pay Ue. 1 for dry land. 

13801. Now they will be called upon to x>ay Us. 14 for water rate and land 
settlement and everything else extra ? — There are only two classes of land ; one 
is dry and the other is wet. If it be settlement land there would not be a 
separate water tax. 

13802. Altogether how much will be the burden on the land ? — In my district 
-they will he called upon to pay Us. 15 per acre for double crop land. 

13803. And this project which you are talking of will irrigate 2 million acres 
of that land? — -Not that project. Ix is quite different. I have no idea of the 
Tungabadhra and Kistna projects or what the ryots there actually will be 
called on to pay. 

13804. Unless Government is assured that it will pay, how can you expect 
them to spend 30 crores? — But these districts are often affected by famine. 
During the last 150 years famine has affected those districts very often and 
if Government take at that rate and keep only that consideration in view it 
will be an enormous benefit as far as human beings and cattle are concerned. 
So whether it is profitable or not, the ryots there will be in a better condition. 
Even if Government do not have any profit I think it is the sacred duty of the 
^Government to protect against famine ; and on that ground alone Government 
will have to take up these projects. In all these districts, Bellary, Cuddapah, 
Kistna and other places, there is famine ; there are statistics and Government 
can learn. It is the most sacred duty of Government to protect from famine 
and anyhow the Government will have to undertake such a project. 

13805. When did you have the last famine ? — Even two years ago there was 
a famine m those places. 

13806. What was the mortality in that famine? — I cannot say. 

13807, Can you reduce all these ideas into figures? That is to say, how 
much should Government forego on account of famine, how much is due to 
human beings, how much to cattle and so on? — No; I cannot. 

13808, Then we cannot arrive at how much Government is going to lose in 
recommending any project of that kind? — I think Government can appoint a 
special Statistical Commitxee and find out ; I am ignorant of that. 

13809. What is your notion of Government? In your evidence, in many 
places, you say Government should do this, Government should do that. Have 
Government any resources which they can place at your disposal for these 
losses? Now that the Reforms have put all the revenue and everything else 
at the disposal of the Provincial Governments, from what sources can they bear 
these losses? — Government can find the money if they want to. I do not ask 
anything to be given as a present. It is only as a loan that I want it. Gov- 
ernment can recover it. 

Sir Gang a Bam: But they must pay interest on the loans. 
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13810. Sir Thomas Middleton : On page 424 of your memorandum you have 
told us that you have been conducting experiments in two of your own farms? 

— Yes. 

13811. When you started making these experiments did you consult the 
Agricultural Department, or did you arrange the experiments yourself?— I 
myself have undergone a course in the year 1895 in the Agricultural College 
at Saidapet. I have a little knowledge, and with that knowledge I tried these 
experiments for 9 years in my farm. 

13812. You have been making use of the information you gained at Saidapet 
and conducting experiments in your own land? — Yes. 

13813. You refer to using fertilisers in conjunction with cattle manure; I 
suppose you mean artificial manures? — Yes. 

13814. What were they? Do you remember? I only want to know whether 
you were trying superphosphates or potash manures? — Superphosphates. 

13815. Something which was new in your district? — Yes. 

13816. You told us it failed and you could not give an explanation. At 
that stage did you go to the Agricultural Department and ask them whether 
they could explain it? — I did not ask them. 

13817. Do you not think it would be advisable to consult them when you 
find you are in difficulty? — I have two farms. In a different farm at Sola- 
vandan, I am conducting another experiment under the guidance of an expert. 

13 818. There you are finding it successful? — I harvested there only a month 
ago; there is more to be harvested, therefore, T cannot say whether it is 
successful or not. 

13819. Tt is known to you that in your district you require phosphates ? — It 
ia impossible to have natural manure ; the cultivation has increased and there 
is a diminution of the sources of animal and green manure ; therefore it is not 
possible to enrich the soil except by artificial manure. 

13820. You say it is impossible; is it as the result of your own experience 
you have come to that conclusion, or is it as a result of what you learnt when 
you were at Saidapet? — It is the result not only of what I learnt at Saidapet, 
but of my experience in my village and other villages in the district. There 
is not enough of cattle manure. The only possible solution is to have arti- 
ficial manure; without it it is not possible to enrich the soil; and without 
manure we cannot carry on intensive cultivation. 

13821. And you yourself intend to continue those experiments until you 
are successful? — Yes. 

13^22. You suggest there ought to be some prohibition or some export duty 
on the export of oil cakes. ^ Why do you make that suggestion? — Because in 
India we do not have facilities to get artificial manure ; such being the case to 
export all available manure to outside countries is a great loss to the country. 

13823. What particular class of land wants that oil-cake manure; are you 
thinking of paddy land? — Oil-cake and bonemeal can be used for all crops. 

13824. Were you not thinking of your paddy cultivation? — No, but it is 
better for paddy cultivation. 

13825. Assuming that were done, what would happen to the people who 
grow oil-seeds? — I also suggest that machines should be introduced to extract 
all the oil. In the absence of proper machinery, there is a wastage of 3 or 4 
per cent of oil; they will get value for that oil. I want to extract all the oil 
in India and use the oil-cake. 

13826. I can see that ; but do you not think that the profits from the grow- 
ing of oil-seeds will be reduced if you adopt that policy of prohibition of 
exports? — We have to find manure for the soil, and by these steps I propose 
tc do it. Unless we manure the soil it will be exhausted, and you cannot get 
any income. Even if you lose a little by not exporting manures to outside 
countries, in the long run by keeping this manure in the country there will be 
intensive cultivation and by intensive cultivation the ryot will be profited. 
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13827. What you suggest is this; the ryots who use the oil-cakes (in your 
<case the growers of paddy) will gain a little; but who will pay for the loss to 
fche growers of ground-nut P — If there be proper machinery to crush the oil- 
seeds properly, the people who grow the oil-seeds will not be losers as they 
would then get a proper price for their seeds which will give 3 or 4 per cent 
more of oil ; also the oil-cake will be used in the country for manure. 

13828. And you are quite satisfied that the paddy growers would have a 
profit, and the ground-nut growers would have no loss P — There will be no loss ; 
-they will be gainers; they can get a price for their manure. Of course to a 
little extent they may lose. But when it is not possible to supply natural 
manure, we will have to obtain manures; oil-cake is one of them, and to keep 
the cake in the country we must have some restriction on export. 

13829. Dr. Hyder: To take the last point; which policy "would you favour, 
absolute prohibition or a tax on the export of oil-cakes? — I think in the case 
of bonemeal there should be absolute prohibition; but in the case of oil-seeds, 
until we find out a machinery to extract all the oil, there should be a duty 
only and not total prohibition. 

13830. Sir Ganga Bam: What machinery? — Machinery to crush the oil 
seeds. 

13831. Dr. Hyder: Take the question of the export of bones. Do you think 
that if we absolutely prohibit the export of bones the ryots will reduce the 
bones into bonemeal? — Yes, because the cost will be cheaper. 

13832. You do not think the bones will be rotting in the fields? — I dc not 
think so ; bone is an essential manure and people know it. 

13833. You think the ryots will produce it? — Yes. 

13834. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: You say that the village roads are 
inadequate and ill-kept, and you say that the ryots pay a cess to the Local 
Board for the maintenance of these roads. You are aware, I believe, that 
this cess is earmarked for the maintenance and construction of these roads ? — 
Is all the cess paid by the ryots earmarked? 

13835. The road cess is? — I do not think so, because they have to subscribe 
to sanitation and hospitals from this cess. 

13836. Not from the road cess? — Then, I am wrong. 

13837. Have you been on any Local Board? — I am not now on any Local 
Board ; I was on the District Board twenty years ago. 

13838. Has any systematic attempt been made by your District Board to 
raise revenue from avenues to increase the yield from avenues? — Yes; they are 
trying. 

13839. Are they systematically planting fruit-yielding avenue trees ? — No ; 
-they are planting shade trees. 

13840. Shade trees the revenue from which is not very much? — Yes. 

13841. Did you think of planting fruit-yielding trees, like the coconut or 
tamarind, to increase the revenue from avenues to a material extent? — To 
grow coconut trees there must be enough of water, and therefore it is only 
possible in deltaic or irrigated tracts; of course it would be more profitable. 
As regards tamarind, it will take a long time to grow, I do not have any idea 
as to what the cost of growing it will be and what will be the income. If we 
plant coconut trees in deltaic tracts it will be more profitable. 

13842. Where the roads pass through deltaic tracts, if advantage is taken of 
the water to plant coconut trees on the roadside, it will be profitable? — It will 
be very profitable. 

13843. That is not taken advantage of to the fullest extent now? — There 
are some trees at present ; to a certain extent it is taken advantage of. 

13844. You think such plantation should be increased? — Yes; I think it 
will be profitable. 

13845. You said that the least amount from wet land for a single crop was 
Bs. 45 to Bs. 70? — Bs. 45 is for single crop ; for double crop Bs. 90 to Bs. 120. 
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13S46. You refer to crops in tLe delta of the Periyar? — Yes; that is my 
experience, 

1384?. What will he the yield in wet lands of the upland taluks where lands 
are irrigated from precarious soxirces? — From precarious sources it will be very 
low. 

13848. How much? — If the season is favourable it will be even more than 
in perennially irrigated tracts; if the season is not favourable it will not be 
more than Rs. 20. It the season is unfavourable cultivation fails and all the 
Available manure is preserved for the favourable season, with the result that 
in the favourable season the yield is very good. On the average it will be less. 

13849. What will be the average? — It will be from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per 
acre. 

13S50. That is on lands outside the deltaic tracts? — On lands not irrigated 
by the perennial sources, i.e., where there is only a supply for three or four 
months. 

13851. You said that the land assessment on wet land was Re. 1 per acre? — 
Not on wet land, but on dry land. 

13852. The average assessment on dry land is Re. 1. What is the assess- 
ment on wet land where the assessment is a consolidated one? — It is Rs. 15 
including the water rate. 

13853. If you want to take water to land which is not entitled to water, 
what is the water rate? — It is R^>. 16 now. 

13S54. For how many crops? — For two crops. When they take water, in 
some places they will have to pay even more; but Rs. 16 is the lowest; I am 
speaking about the Periyar area. 

13855. Is it not Rs. 6 for the first crop and Rs. 3 for the second crop? — Rs. 6 
for the first crop and Rs. 3 for the second crop is the rate on permanently- 
settled wet lands. The tax ranges according to the soil. In permanently-settled 
tracts they haxc a consolidated amount, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 13. In some 
places Rs. 19. There it is not possible to divide, because under a permanent 
settlement there is no separate water rate ; they include all the rates in one. 

13S56. But for the water rate alone, if Periyar water is taken to dry land, 
you will have to pay Rs. 16? — Yes, for double crop. 

13857. If Periyar water is taken to zamindari land, what is the water rate 
that is paid? — Only Rs. 5 for single crop and Rs. 8 for double crop. 

13858. You say the ryots would be willing to pay a higher rate than Rs. 5 
and Rs. 8 ? — Yes. 

13859. I suppose you are aware of the fact that under the Cauvery-Mettur 
project, the ryots have agreed generally to pay a water rate of Rs. 15 an acre? 
— Yes. 

13860. You sav on page 427 of your note that night-soil and urine, which are 
now wasted should be collected. Do you think in the villages the people would 
favour such a scheme? — They can be made to do it only by education. My im- 
portant point is that there are two matters concerned here; one is that the 
collection of night-soil and urine will be a source of manure, and the other is 
that it will preserve the sanitation of the village. I have seen that in villages 
where the people are not careful enough to remove this filth, they get all sorts 
of diseases ; preserving sanitation of the place and getting a source of manure 
are the important points. 

13861, In your district, the District Board has allotted a sum of about 
Rs. 30,000 for building latrines in villages and for collecting night-soil and 
urine; that is what I read. Do you know if the experiment has actually been 
started ? — I think that in the present condition of the latrines in the villages, it 
is impossible for any decent people to make use of them; unless they are 
cleaned more often they are not in a fit condition to be used ; so the people go 
to the topes and the river banks. 

13862. Has the experiment been actually tried in any place? — In every 
union village there is a latrine, but it is not used properly. 
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13863. That is with regard to union villages; what about non-union vil- 
lages? — I have not seen it there. 

13864. You say on page 428 of the note that common pastures are wholly 
inadequate; is it your experience that these common pastures yield good 
grazing? — Not now; unless they are improved it is not possible. 

13865. Are they conserved anywhere in your own district? — No, 

13866. Do you grow fodder crops in your district or on your lands? — My 
lands are mostly wet lands, and there is no necessity of growing fodder crops 
because I have enough of straw but in places where it is garden land and dry 
land, people grow cftolam as a fodder. 

13867. Is that a much better cattle food than grass obtained from common 
pastures? — Yes, (Jiolam fodder is very good. 

13868. You refer to famine ; I suppose you mean scarcity of rain and conse- 
quent poor crops? — Ye*. 

13869. Actually, no relief works were started within recent years? — No. 

13870. You mean failure of min and the consequent poor yield of crops; is 
that what you mean ? — That is for non-productive areas. 

13871. In the non-productive areas? — Yes. 

13872. Sir Ganqa Bam : About bones, you say that the people will use them 
bur bones are of no u^e to the field, unless they are crushed down to the ftnem ss 
of bone-meal? — Yes; there are industrial concerns in Southern India where 
they prepare it by machines. 

13873. That is what you mean; they cannot use bones as they are? — No. 

13874. Do you give oil-cakes to cattle for food? — Yes, we do. 

13875. Which oil-cake do you give? — We give the oil-cake pressed in the 
ordinary country mills, not that which is pressed in the press. If it is oil- 
cake made in the press, it is not possible to use it as cattle food. 

13876. In the country mills there is a lot of oil left in the cake? — Yes; in 
the press, they use gunny bags to press the oil, the gunny bag threads get 
mixed up with the cake, and it is not possible to use it as cattle food. 

13877. What is the yield per acre of ground-nut; what is the money value 
of it? — I think, with a good yield, it will be Rs, 50 to Rs. 70 per acre. 

13878. Have you not got a fluctuating water rate? Supposing the land does 
not grow anything owing to some misfortune or through any other cause, do 
you mean to say that the combined rate of Rs. 15 will be charged? — 1 think 
there is a remission, but it is only nominal; it does not actually benefit the 
ryot; the rule is very strict; the remission is only on paper* it is nominal. 

13879. It does not fluctuate ; water rate is always charged on our side on 
the actual area grown, but here you say it is a combined rate, it is one fixed 
rate? — Is the settlement rate a fixed rate? 

13880. That includes the water rate? — Yes. 

13S81. Whether any crops are grown or not? — Suppose there are 2 crops, 
the first crop and the second crop, Government consolidate the rate for the 
two crops and the ryots will have to pay it even if there is a failure, they are 
hound to pay that tax. 

13882. Bound to pay? I can understand they are bound to pay the land 
rate? — They are bound to pay even the water rate. 

13883. Even the water rate? — Whether they do or do not grow anything, 
they are bound to pay the settlement land tax. Every 30 years there is a 
settlement, and if the land is settled as wet land, they will have to pay. 

13884. A charge of Rs. 15? — Rs. 15 or according to the rates. 

13885. Profe&i>or Gang ulee; As you are a practical farmer, I want to ask 
you one or two practical questions. Can you give us an idea of the cost of 
paddy cultivation per acre? — If it is properly manured, they will have to use 
manure worth Rs. 20 for one crop. 
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13886. I am not talking about the manure ; what is the consolidated cost of 
paddy cultivation per acre? — Rs. 70. 

13887. And the total yield per acre? — The total yield including the tenants 
and the ryot’s share? 

13888. Yes, the total yield, how many Madras measures will it be? — It will 
be from 10 Icalams to 15 kalams of 72 measures each. 

13889. You depend chiefly on the income derived from your ryots? — Yes. 

13890. And you are a ryotwari landholder? — Yes. 

13891. I suppose the arrangement with your tenant is based on a crop share 
system? — Yes, in some places. 

13892. What is your arrangement ? — In some places I get a fixed rent, and 
in some places I get a crop share. 

13893. What is your crop share? — In some cases, it is two-thirds, in others 
it is half. 

13394. Two-thirds of the gross produce ? — Yes, of the gross produce, and in 
some cases 50 per cent goes to the tenant and I get 50 per cent. 

13895. Do I understand that the cost of cultivation, except the water rate, 
is deducted from the tenant’s share? — Yes. 

13896. Under this crop share system, of course, it is to the interest both 
of the tenant and of the landholder that the production per acre shoxild be 
increased ? — Yes. 

13897. Suppose a tenant does not give you satisfaction, are you able to eject 
him? — Yes, I can eject him at my will. 

13898. Supposing he has improved the fertility of the land, you say you 
can eject him at your will ? — Yes. 

13899. Do you give him any compensation for the improvement that he has 
made m the land? — If he gets more yield, he will not leave the land; he will 
keep it to himself. 

13900. But supposing you are not getting on well with him? — I can eject 
him, but if he is a good tenant, I will not do it. 

13901. But you can eject him? — Yes. 

18902. Without giving him any compensation for the improvements? — Yes. 

13903. Or, suppose that the tenant finds you exacting in your demands, is 
he free to leave you? — Yes. 

13904. You advance money? — Yes. 

13905. How is the loan realised? — 1 will take it from him as soon as the 
harvest is over ; if he is able to sell the grain at the market rate he will do so 
and return the money to me, or he will give me grain to the value of the 
amount, according to the price of the market. 

13906. When the harvest time is over, you get two-thirds of the crop, and 
out of the one-third, you take the cost of cultivation, and from what little is 
left you hope to get back your loan ; is that the position? — Yes. 

13907. In the event of loss of plough cattle, who replaces the loss? — Every- 
thing is his. 

13908. You do not replace his loss? — No, unless I replace it in a philan- 
thropic spirit; there is no condition. 

13909. The cost of manure comes from him? — Yes. 

13910. And the cost of bonemeal? — He has to pay the cost of everything; 
whatever improvement he does will be at his cost. 

13911. You mentioned superphosphate. Do you apply it? — Yes, on my 
own farm ; he is not able to purchase and use it, but on my own farm I use it. 

13912. The Chairman: Are those not elements in the cost of cultivation and 
coming within your general answer that the cost of cultivation is paid for 
entirely by the tenant? — Yes ; except the water rate; in dry land the tenant 
pays for every improvement. 
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Professor Gangulee : I wanted to be quite clear ; when you suggested new 
manures like bonemeal and superphosphate, whether you encouraged their 
introduction by paying for it yourself. 

13913. Sii Henry Lawrence: This proportion of two-thirds of the produce 
which you obtain, is that the ordinary practice in your district ? — It is not two- 
thirds throughout; there are good lands where it will be two-thirds for the 
owner and one-third for the tenant, but in some cases it is 50 per cent or half 
to the tenant and half to the owner ; that is the general practice. 

13914. I thought it was two-thirds throughout? — For the best lands it is 
two-thirds, for inferior lands it is half and half. 

13915. In good lands your share is 66 per cent and in inferior lands 33 per 
cent ? — Yes. 

13916. Is that fixed by custom? Has it always been so? — Yes. 

13917. Even since you remember, has your share been 66 or 50 per cent? — 
Yes. 

13918. Never less? — Never less; it is not less than 50 per cent, in any part 
of my district. 

13919. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya : In areas where the water supply is 
precarious it is not so? — Even there, it will not be less than 50 per cent, 

13920. In your district? — Yes, in my district. 

13921. In some parts does not the landlord also contribute towards the 
cost of cultivation? — Only in so far as they may advance the money without 
interest. 

13922. He does not share it? — No; but the landholder will improve the 
land in the way of levelling and bunding. 

13923. Is it within your knowledge that in some districts the landowner 
shares the cost of cultivation and in other places, he gets a third of the produce 
as his share? — I think m Tanjore there are not enough cultivators; so there 
may be a less proportion there. There are big mirastdars . 

13924. What is the value of your land, the land which pays two-thirds and 
the land which pays half? — The one which pays two-thirds is Rs. 3,000 per acre 
and the other Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000. 

13925. Sir Ganga Bam: For Rs. 3,000 you only get Rs. 66? That means 
only 2 per cent? — We do not get even that in some places. 

13926. Mr. Kamat : Will you tell me generally whether, although the 
tenants are theoretically tenants at will, is it or is it not the case that they 
remain as occupants for a number of years continuously? — Yes, they do. 

13927. Now amongst your tenants, tenants-at-will as you call them, how 
many do you change often or every year? — Practically we do not change a 
tenant unless we find that he is a lazy tenant. 

13928. So that although theoretically they are tenants-at-will, the practice 
of the country is that they remain as the occupants of the lands for a number 
of years continuously? — Yes. 

Professor Gangulee: There is no other alternative perhaps. 

13929. Mr . Kamat: I want to ask you one or two questions about the causes 
of borrowing which you give on page 426. You say the causes of borrowing are 
the failure of crops on account of bad seasons, loss of cattle by disease, increase 
of cultivation expenses and so on. Are you quite definite that the causes of 

borrowing are physical or beyond the power of the agriculturists as a whole? 

Yes. 

13930. Are you quite definite about that ? — Yes. 

13931. And that they are not moral causes such as drinking or lack o* 
thrift or extravagance It may be so to some extent. Nowadays living 
also is costly. a 

13932. In any case those causes are not moral causes? — They may be in 
some instances to a small extent. Drinking may be the cause in the case of 
some tenants ; not in the case of all. 
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13933. Now can you tell me from your experience as a practical farmer and 
from your acquaintance with the country and districts, whether you think 
that taking for instance five years on an average, the cultivator has some 
saving after meeting his family expense from the yield of his land? — Yes. 

13934. There is a saving? — Yes. There is one advantage here. I think 
every tenant in the two crop areas has got enough of straw. He may get some 
money out of the straw. Suppose he has one pair of cattle tor ploughing 
his land ; he will have more straw than his cattle require and he will also get 
some value for the extra. The whole of the straw goes to the tenant. 

13935. Bo there is a surplus to him? — Yes; only in places where there is 
good river like the Periyar ; hut not in other parts. 

1393C. In the irrigated parts? — Irrigated parts are also protective, be* 
cause there is a reservoir and if the department want, they can irrigate ; it is 
under the control of the department. Only in such lands is the tenant in a 
very good condition. 

13937. If there is no such source of water, do you mean to suggest that 
there is no surplus or saving left to him? — Practically there will not be any 
saving to him, because whatever he spends in the field, he is not able xo earn. " 

1393^. In cases where there is no surplus left to him, I want to know how 
your scheme either of agricultural banks or land mortgage banks will succeed? 
Now you wish that the agricultural bank should give loans to agriculturists, 
say, at 0 per cent or whatever the rate may be. They ought to be able to pay 
that rate of interest, whatever may he the instalment, from the surplus? — Yes. 

13939. Now in cases in which you say there is no surplus, how is the agri- 
cultural bank to function? — T say it in the next point; unless he manures his 
held, unless by means oi intensive cultivation, ho will not be able to save much. 
Tf he spends much money in unprotected aveas there will be a good crop in 
alternate years, and his income will be very high in those years if he uses 
better manures. Then he may be able to have some saving. 

13940. Leaving the protected areas out of consideration? — Even in unpro- 
tected areas in a favourable season, he may have a good yield. 

13941. But you said that in such areas on an average he will be left with no 
surplus? — Yes. 

13942. In such areas, where they are needed most how will agricultural 
banks or land mortgage banks succeed? — Without intensive cultivation lie may 
not be able to gain much in a favourable season. I did not say there would 
he failure throughout. At least in a season of good rain he will get more 
yield. If he takes up intensive cultivation, by this and by other facilities he 
can expect more yield. 

13943. Now I want to know how you reconcile these two statements. In 
one paragraph you suggest that the rate of interest which agricultural hanks 
or co-operative societies should charge the cultivator should he 6 per cent and 
in the subsequent paragraph you suggest that it should not exceed 12 per cent. 
Should it be 6 per cent or something near 12 per cent ? — I sav that because the 
small tenants who have no status or very little property are not able to borrow 
money. In such cases they are paying interest in kind. This interest goes 
up to 100 or 150 per cent. Such being the case, a 12 per cent rate of interest 
is a great boon to the ryot. Government are satisfied with 6 per cent, interest ; 
they will not be losers. For the small tenant paying 100 or 150 per cent, is 
it not a great boon for him to pay 12 per cent ? 

13944. Will you also explain what you mean by saying that agriculturists 
should be exempt from arrest for civil debts ? Do you refer to money borrowed 
from moneylenders or from co-operative societies? — Whatever it may be, he 
should not he harassed like that. 

13945. As long as he is an agriculturist he should be free from the jjenalt^ 
>f the civil law? — Yes, that is my opinion. 

13946. The Chairman; Do yon think that that would encourage lenders to 
end? — In a way it may not encourage moneylenders to give the money. 
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13947. Mr. Kamat: When 70 per cent of the population are so privileged 
do you think the moneylender will be able to live? — My point is that the 1 
cultivator is now paying 100 or 150 per cent interest. 

13948. The Chairman : In answer to a question put by myself you estimated 
the return in the yield of the land with which you are familiar during, I think, 
the past thirty years, as having decreased by 50 per cent? — Yes, 50 per cent. 

13949. The average yield of paddy in pounds per acre estimated in the 
published Season and Crop Report for Madura district during the last 20 
years is as follows : — 

From 1905 — 10 .... 1,000 lbs. average yield. 

1911 — 17 .... 2,000 „ 

1918 to date .... 1,950 ,, ,, ,, 

Are you familiar with those figures? — I am only going on my own experi- 
ence and my own impression. No doubt after the Periyar project the income 
might be a little higher, and even then the yield will not be very high ; but 
there will not be any failure of crops. 

13950. Bo you know the results of the crop cutting test in 5 T our district, i.e. 9 
tests carried out by the Revenue Department, and which are now disconti- 
nued? — 1 do not know these results actually, but they select the best part of 
the crop and then it is a question of mathematical calculation; they will base 
an experiment even on an area of one or two cents ; 1 do not think it will be 
very accurate. They select the best portions of the crops. 

13951. Deican Bahadvr Baghavayya: Is rb not the rule that a typical plot 
will be selected and not the best nor the worst, but typical for the whole tract ? 
— Even with the typical crop they take, they will take the best plot for calcu- 
lation. 

13952. The Chainnan : I do not quite see how a crop can be typical and at 
the same time the best? — [ think the mathematical calculation which they 
make on one or tv o cents will not be quite accurate. 

13953. I only wanted to know whether in the face of these figures of which 
you have now been reminded you desire to leave on the notes your statement, 
as you are an experienced agriculturist and a responsible person, that the 
outturn has gone down by 50 per cent per acre in the last 50 years on the 
average? — Yes. 

13954. You wish that statement to be left on the notes? — I still say that 
from my experience. 


<The witness withdrew.) 
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KHAN BAHADUR M. BAZL-UL-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, CXE„ 
O.B.E., Director ol Industries, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — (a) (Hi) There is ample scope and very great 
need for the extension of well-irrigation in most districts of the Presidency. 
The methods adopted by the department in furthering the extension of well, 
irrigation are — 

(a) selection of boring sites with reference to local conditions, 

{b) putting down borings with a view to determine the existence of sub- 
artesian water currents and their capacity, 

(c) helping the ryots to sink wells with the aid of pumping plants, 
id) deepening wells in hard strata with special drills (this is a proposed 
measure and the plant required is on order and is expected before 
the end of the current official year), 

(e) demonstrating to the ryots the advantages of power pumping, over- 
baling by picotta or mhote , 

\f) helping ryots with loans to sink or deepen wells and for the purchase 
of pumping plants, a 

(g) erecting and maintaining such plants in working order. 

The chief obstacle to the extension of irrigation by wells in this Presi- 
dency is the poverty of the ryot which prevents him in many eases from avail- 
ing himself of the assistance offered by the Department of Industries. 

A detailed account of the pumping and boring operations conducted by 
the department is given below : — 

Pumping and Poring operations in the Madras Presidency . 

Historical. — In 1903, Mr. (now Sir) Alfred Chatterton proposed that a 
number of pumping installations should be set up with the object of demon- 
strating the advantages ot modern machinery in agricultural operations. 
Some work had already been done in this direction, and Mr. (now Sir) Chatter- 
ton himself and the Public Works Department had both experimented with 
pumping by machinery. Bu t these experiments had furnished evidence merely 
as to the value of lift irrigation on a comparatively large scale, and much 
scepticism still prevailed as to whether comparatively small areas of land could 
he profitably irrigated by small engines and pumps. One small installation had 
already been put up at Melrosapuram in the Chingleput district, and in 1904 
permission was obtained to open four other pumping stations where experi- 
ments were begun with engines varying in horse power from to 6 and with 
3 and 4 inch pumps. Prom the first, the progress made was encouraging, and 
by March 1905 so many applications for assistance had been received that 
Government agreed to advances being made under the Land Improvements 
Loans Act for the purchase of oil-engines and pumps, and provided Mr. 
(now Sir) Chatterton with the nucleus of a staff to assist those wishing to put 
up installations with advice and supervision. A class for training oil-engine 
drivers was also opened at the School of Arts. It soon became evident, how- 
ever, that very few of the wells in the Presidency could furnish enough water 
to justify the putting up of au engine and pump, and that, in order to bring 
pumping installations into more extended use, it would be necessary to deepen 
-the existing wells or to sink new ones so as to tap the subterranean reservoirs 
which were suspected to exist at no very great depth in certain districts of the 
Presidency, These results had been anticipated from the very beginning, 
and in 1904 a set of boring tools had been purchased with which experimental 
borings had been put down in various places. This led to the discovery of 
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sub-artesian water both in the Chingleput and South Arcot districts, and it 
became evident that it was desirable greatly to extend the scale of operations. 
Accordingly, in 1906, the boring branch of the department was inaugurated 
by the deputation of a special party to the Chingleput district, partly to 
develop well-irrigation by the expeditious disposal of applications for loans 
and partly to prevent waste of money by putting down trial borings before 
wells were sunk. Later on, the operations of the party were extended to the 
improvement of the existing wells and from this time forward progress was 
rapid until the outbreak of the war operated as a check. A number of oil- 
engines were also installed under the advice and with the aid of the department 
in rice mills and other small industrial concerns for the preparation of agri- 
cultural produce for the market ; and, in the course of a few years, numerous 
rice hullers, oil mills, and other forms of industrial machinery were installed. 
A very large number of rice hullers were put down in the Tanjore district. 
In the year 1910, there were only some four to five mills worked by power 
and nearly the whole of the paddy of the district was husked by hand. In 
that year, however, the Department of Industries installed a small rice-milling 
plant driven by an oil-engine at Tirukattupalli and the success of that installa- 
tion induced other people to start similar mills in various parts of the delta. 
In the following year, 19 similar installations were fitted up and the demand 
for them increased from year to year until in 1918 there were 215 mills in the 
Tanjore district representing an aggregate Horse-Power of 5,360. 

Transfer of the operations to the Department of Agriculture. — In March 
1916, Government decided to add an Agricultural Engineer to the staff of the 
Agricultural Department and as a corollary to the creation of this appointment 
they resolved to transfer to that department the pumping and boring opera- 
tions which until then had been carried on under the control of the Director 
of Industries. The transfer was effected on the 1st August 1916, the advisory 
and inspection worlc in connection with industrial plants, such as o ire hullers , 
cotton gins , and ground-nut decorticators remaining with the Director of 
Industries . This arrangement was adversely criticised by the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission in paragraph 307 of tlieir report. The Commission consi- 
dered that where a well-equipped Industrial Department was in existence, it 
was a waste of control to have one department installing power plant for 
agricultural purposes and another for small industries side by side in the 
same district, that such work was of a totally different character from that 
which properly belonged to the Department of Agriculture, and that valuable 
adaptations and improvements were not likely to be forthcoming except from 
a technical department which commands the services of industrial specialists. 
The Government in 1920 accepted the Commission’s recommendations and 
directed that the Pumping and Boring Department with the workshop attach- 
ed to it should be re-transferred from the Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of Industries. This transfer was given effect to on 9th September 
1920. Up to 31st March 1926, 7,862 borings had been put down, the per- 
centage of success being about 60, and approximately 591 pumping and 398 
industrial plants had been set up, while a sum of Bs. 6,11,406 had been 
advanced under the provisions of the Land Improvements Loans Act to 173 
persons for the purchase of oil-engines and pumps. The chief difficulties in 
the way of development since the war have been (a) the high price of machinery 
(which, however, has recently come down considerably) and (6) the very high 
cost of liquid fuel. 

Staff and organisation . — The staff of the Engineering Branch now consists 
•of an Industrial Engineer, who is stationed at Madras, four Assistant Indus- 
trial Engineers with headquarters at Madras, Tanjore, Coimbatore and 
Bezwada respectively, 18 supervisors, 40 mechanics, 80 boring maistris and 
drivers and 16 apprentice boring maistris. The work of this branch consists 
mainly of the investigation of new engineering projects, of the erection of 
new installations, the maintenance of pumping installations and industrial 
machinery already at work, the conduct of boring operations, the supply, 
erection and maintenance of pumps for erection and the investigation of loan 
applications under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 
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Information and advice . — General information and advice on engineering 
questions are given free, provided no local inspection is involved and a consi- 
derable number of such inquiries are dealt with during the course of a year. 
3n cases where a local inspection is necessary, a fee of Rs. 15 is payable, n 
return for which advice is given in regard to the selection of a suitable site 
for a mill, factory or installation and as to the most suitable type of machi- 
nery for the purpose. Advice is also given to Government departments and 
co-operative societies, from time to time, on a variety of engineering matters 
During the year ended 31st March 1926, 159 applications of this kind were 
disposed of. 

System of compounding fees. — In the circumstances of Southern Tndia, it 
was necessary to provide for the supervision and periodical inspection of 
the engines, pumps and industrial maehineiy installed. Under this system, 
for a fixed fee of Rs. 15 per annum, owners of private installations are entitled 
to have their plants inspected and overhauled three times a year, and also at 
other times if special requisitions are received for which, however, extra fees 
are charged. Furthennoie, compounded installation owners are entitled to 
utilise the departmental workshop-* for the carrying out of repairs and renewals 
of component parts of their engines, pumps, or industrial machinery, and the 
facilities offered by the workshops for the quick, economical and efficient 
conduct of repairs are greatly appreciated by the ryots and small industrial- 
ists, and in fact have helped not a little to popularise the work of the engi- 
neering branch of the department. In addition to assisting owners to main- 
tain their plant in good condition, an essential service in a country where 
there is such a dearth of skilled artisans, this system has the further advan- 
tage of enabling the department to suggest improvements and to encourage 
the industrialist or the rvot to extend and develop his operations. That 
this service continues to be appreciated is evident from the fact that the 
number of plants under maintenance during the year 1925-26 was 414 as 
against 371 in the previous year. 

Ejection of machinery and plant . — The erection of machinery and plant 
is undertaken for a nominal fee of 2\ per cent on the capital cost of the 
machinery installed. This service, while enabling the ryot or small factory 
owner, to have his engine and pump or industrial machinery erected at the 
minimum cost, also ensures the engine being set up under proper technical 
supervision. The number of plants erected during the year 1925-26 was 81. 

Loans under the Acjrievlt units’ Loans Act. — As already stated, loans under 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are granted by Government oil favourable 
conditions to ryots for the installation of pumping machinery in cases wlwe 
there is a reasonable prospect that by means of such loans the lands of the 
ryot will be improved and his income increased. It is frequently found that 
an applicant proposes to put a power pump in a well which has not enough 
water to keep a pump going for more than an hour or so. In such cases, 
the applicant is advised to try to increase the water supply by deepening 
his well, and it it is found that an adequate Supply cannot be provided, a loan 
is refused in the ryot’s ovn interests, for obviously it is uneconomical to 
instal an expensive power pump which can work only an hour or so a d ly. 
The loans disbursed during the last three years have been as follows . — 


Rs. 

1923- 24 74,000 

1924- 25 97,300 

1925- 26 42,506 

The decrease in the number of loan applications sanctioned during the 
last official year as compared with the preceding year is mainly attributable 
to the fact that owing to heavy rains in the Coimbatore division in the 
months of October, November and December the wells were full and no satis- 
factory and conclusive test of their capacity could be conducted till about 
the end of March with the result that several applications had to be kept 
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in abeyance. Every effort has been made during the last few years to speed 
up the enquiries preliminary to the grant or refusal of a loan. The depart- 
ment, as already shown, grants loans only on satisfactory proof that the 
supply of water is adequate, that the water can be used profitably for irri- 
gation and that the borrower can give adequate security while it has also 
to be ascertained that the Irrigation Department has no objection to urge 
Investigation on these lines necessarily takes time, but under the existing 
arrangements avoidable delays are rare and the period of the enquiry has 
been shortened from years in some cases to a tew months. 

Bonne ;. — Water in greater or less quantity is an absolute necessity under 
any agricultural conditions. Water may be secured in rivers or canals or by 
storage in tanks and much of it actually is obtained in this way. In many 
cases, however, direct supplies of this kind are not available, and then the 
ryot has to think of some other way of securing water. The obvious thing 
to do is to sink a well. A large number of wells have already been sunk in 
this Presidency, but the number is still inadequate. When a ryot sinks a 
well, he does &o more or less in the dark. He cannot tell whether he is going 
to strike water until the well i* nearly completed, when if his well proves a 
failure, he finds that his expenditure of, perhaps, several hundred rupees has 
been fruitless. It is here that the boring section of the department is of 
assistance, by enabling the ryot to explore for water more expeditiously and 
chiefly by employing a boring set than by sinking a well. If the boring fails 
to tap water, another trial may be made somewhere else; if water is dis- 
covered, a well can then be put down in the ordinary way. The cost of well 
sinking is so great that ryots rarely go beyond 30 feet, but it has been found 
that sweet water has been met with very much further down and the use of 
boring tools enables us to explore for these deeper supplies also. The depart- 
ment having put down several thousand borings all over the Presidency is often 
able to give ryots some sort of idea as to whether they are likely to find water 
or not. 

The department has now in operation 9 power drills and 57 hand drills. 
The drills employed by the department are of two kinds: hand and power. 
A hand drill is used where borings are shallow and the soil is soft. For 
boring in hard or rocky strata, or in cases where it is necessary to bore to 
a considerable depth, a power drill is necessary. The power drills in use 
during the last few years having proved quite insufficient to meet the needs 
of the public and other departments of Government arrangements were made 
for the purchase of additional drills. It was considered advisable, however, 
that before entering into contracts for the supply of these, the subject of 
modern boring practice in Great Britain and the United States should be 
first studied by the Industrial Engineer with a view to obtain the types of 
drills which are best suited to the conditions in the Madras Presidency, and 
to carry out an investigation into boring conditions and methods of opera- 
tion. Drills for use in the Madras Presidency must be capable of being 
managed by the class of labour which is availafc T e to work them, while the 
relative spheres of usefulness of the hand air* power drill also required 
investigation. There were many other problems in connection with boring 
operations in respect of which the knowledge of the department was ad- 
mittedly imperfect and which required investigation in the light of the latest 
practice. For instance, much more information was required in regard to 
the efficient operation of drills under varying conditions of strata which are 
ordinarily met with. The question of keeping the bore hole clear during the 
drilling operation required study, while another point for investigation was 
that of the size of the bore-hole. In short, it was considered vitally necessary 
that the department should bring its knowledge of modern boring practice 
up-to-date, and that before entering into contracts for the supply of the 
requisite power drills, the Industrial Engineer should be deputed to visit the 
United States where both oil and water drilling are highly developed, to 
study the latest American practice. The great importance of developing 
agricultural and boring operations in the interests of the economic develop- 
ment of the Presidency appeared to fully warrant the deputation of an officer 
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for the purpose. Accordingly Government sanctioned the deputation of the 
Industrial Engineer to Great Britain and America and he returned therefrom 
in April 1925. Arrangements were subsequently made to obtain from America 
throe power drills in accordance with the Industrial Engineer’s recommenda- 
tion and these have been assembled in the departmental workshops and have 
undergone preliminary trials. One of the new drills was set to york in 
Tondiarpet, Madras, and the daily outturn of work obtained from the drill 
compared very favourably with that of the old drills, 7 to 8 feet of hard rock 
having been bored through in a day of 8 hours, whereas with the old depart- 
mental drills only from 6 to 24 inches could be drilled in rocky strata per day 
and slightly more in soft rock. The Industrial Engineer, on his return from 
deputation, submitted a comprehensive report on the subject of modern drilling 
practice which contains a great deal of valuable and interesting information 
and if is anticipated that a gradual and progressive development in, drilling 
operations in this Presidency will result from the Industrial Engineer’s investi- 
gation. The total depth bored during the last official year was 27,087 feet, the 
average depth of a boring working out to about 53*3 feet. 

Pumping sets . — Well-irrigation in the ordinary way is expensive, and 
about 25 years ago, the department proved that for lifting water it was often 
both possible and advantageous to substitute mechanical for animal power. 
Tt is often a very paying proposition bo put down an engine and pump, but in 
e\ ery case, a very careful preliminary investigation is requisite and this the 
department is always pleased to conduct. The department maintains a 
number of pumping plants comprising oil-engines and pumps. These are 
of two kinds, one of which is used for pumping water for irrigation purposes, 
and the other for baling purposes in connection with the sinking of wells. 
The former, which comprises crude oil-engines and pumps, is maintained 
for the purpose of (1) demonstrating to the ryots the advantage of lifting 
water by mechanical power and (2) watering crops to save them from 
withering pending the repair of an existing installation. The second type 
of plant, which consists of kerosene oil-engines and pumps, is utilised in 
connection with the construction and sinking of wells. For several years it 
has not been found possible to comply with more than a small proportion of 
the applications received for assistance, and accordingly Government have 
sanctioned the purchase of 12 new pumping sets at a cost not exceeding 
Rs. 42,000 an indent for the supply of which has been placed with the High 
Commissioner for India. 

Torpedoing . — The torpedoing sets possessed by the department are used 
for blasting boreholes in rocks in the hope of exposing water sources in the 
fissures caused by the explosion. Torpedoing is tried as a last resort when 
a bore through a rock fails to find water. Twenty applications for torpe- 
doing sets were disposed of during the last official year. 

Rides for the levy of fees . — A copy of the rules for the levy of fees in 
connection with the pumping and boring activities of the department is 
attached'* for the information of the members of the Commission. The main 
object of these operations is to increase the agricultural wealth of the country 
and as such the fees charged are only nominal. The cost of the district staff, 
of their travelling, and of the transport of plant renders it impossible, without 
restricting the value of the work that is now being carried on, to make the 
engineering branch self-supporting, hut with the increasing popularity of 
the services rendered, and the considerable reductions effected during the last 
few years in the departmental workshops and in other directions, the net 
cost of this branch of the department has been materially reduced and there 
can be no doubt that the public is getting good value for the expenditure 
incurred. 

Industrial Engineering Workshops. — In the departmental workshops at 
Washermanpet, the machinery employed by the Pumping and Boring and 
other branches of this department is maintained and repaired. A con- 
siderable and increasing volume of repair work is also executed for private 
individuals who have compounded installations and for other Government 

— ~ * Not printed. ' — ~ 
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and quas ^Government departments. Experimental work is also conducted 
and tests are carried out of new boring tools and departmental plant, both 
of the Engineering and other branches of the department, manufactured or 
repaired at the workshops. Further, the workshops provide the necessai'y 
training facilities in the assembling and operation of drills and departmental 
machinery as well as of improved tools and appliances designed by the 
department, for such of the subordinates of the engineering branch of the 
department as are newly recruited or require special training. The workshops 
have been organised with reference to the particular needs of the depaitxnent 
and are capable of turning out the work required of it both economically 
and rapidly. The latter is obviously an important consideration since it is 
necessary for the departmental repairs to be carried out expeditiously as, 
if delay occurred in the repair or replacement of an important part of a 
pumping or drilling plant, not only would the department lose the hire of 
the machinery but what is perhaps more important, the ryot would often 
lose a considerable part of his crop. 

Question 17. — Agricultural Industries. — (6) The question of organising 
and developing cottage or rural industries with special reference to those 
industries which are suitable as subsidiary occupations for the agriculturists 
during the slack season is at present engaging the attention of the “Depart- 
ment of Industries. As a preliminary it has been decided that a survey of 
cottage industries in the Presidency — existing and potential — should first be 
made, and that the task of developing and organising them and introducing 
new industries should then be taken in hand. Until the results of the survey 
are available, and I have had an opportunity of studying the question further, 
f am unable to make definite suggestions in regard to the adoption of subsi- 
diary industries. 

{c) Fruit-growing . — The Department of Industries has been concerned only 
with fruit-growing on the Nilgiris in connection with the Fruit Preserving 
Institute at Coonoor. The object of starting this Institute was to create an 
organised fruit-preserving industry on the Nilgiris and incidentally to develop 
fruit culture to supply the requirements of the factory as well as the public 
needs and to benefit fruit-growers, actual or prospective. The factory 
building was completed and the requisite plant and fittings were installed 
during the year 1922-23 and experiments were made with the following among 
other fruits for the manufacture of jams and jellies; bananas, hill guavas, 
pineapples, mangoes, oranges, ordinary guavas, peaches, pears, pomelos, rasp* 
berries, strawberries, sweet limes, tree tomatoes, and tomatoes. It was demon- 
strated that jams of fairly good quality could be manufactured, but it was. 
not found possible to displace from the market the imported brands of jams 
which are already well-known to consumers. Further even if the whole of 
the present import trade in jams and jellies could be captured, the sales o* 
the factory would not have amounted to a figure representing an economic 
output. Jam in the case of Indians is more or less an acquired taste and the 
conclusion arrived at was that the consumption of jams and jellies was no* 
likely in the reasonably near future to increase to a point at which the factory 
would pay, or in other words, the demand for the products of the factory 
within the area which it served or could ever hope to serve appeared to be 
insufficient to absorb an economic output. Government accordingly decided 
last year that the Fruit Preserving Institute should be closed. Prior to the 
establishment of the factory a considerable quantity of the fruit grown on the 
hills was apparently allowed to go to waste owing to the absence of a steady 
market for it and the establishment of the factory had the effect of stimulating 
the cultivation of fruit on the Nilgiris. There is a good demand for fruit 
during the hill season, but during the remaining part of the year, the demand 
is considerably smaller. It may be expected therefore that the closure of the 
factory^ will result in a decrease in fruit cultivation on the Nilgiris or at 
least will restrict its extension. 

Sericulture * — The Government are already taking active steps to expand 
eericultural operations in the Madras Presidency. There is only one portion 
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of file Presidency in which sericulture forms an important industry at present, 
and that is the Kollegal taluk 01 the Coimbatore district where there are 11,000 
acres of land under mulberry cultivation and sericulture forms the main 
occupation in many villages. The magnitude ot the industry may be gauged 
from the i act that in the Kollegal taluk Bs. 00 lakhs worth of raw silk are 
manufactured annually. Investigations which have been carried out with 
a view to determining in which other parts of the Madras Presidency suitable 
climatic and other conditions requisite for serioulturai operations obtain 
indicate that a number of tracts in various parts of the Presidency either 
fulfil the necessary climatic conditions or offer other facilities requisite for 
worm propagation in the cooler months and that the Mysore worm which is the 
species best adapted for the climatic conditions prevailing in the plains* of this 
Presidency can be successfully reared in many parts where the atmospheric 
temperature ranges from 75° to 80° F. with 50 to 70 per cent of humidity at 
least during some portions of the year, and that the bush mulberry which forms 
its food may be grown over a wide range of soil and in climates possessing an 
annual rainfall of 45 inches or otherwise possessing irrigation facilities. New 
tracts have been brought under mulberry cultivation in several districts, the 
total acreage amounting at present to 80 acres and 90 cents. 

The following are the sericultural activities of the department: — 

f I) a peripatetic rearing party tours the villages of the Kollegal taluk 
and instructs the rearers how to carry out the testing of moths and 
the handling of the worms. 

\2) The silk farm at Coonoor has been constituted into a central^ dis- 
tributing station for eggs or seeds and into a research institute 
for ero^s breeding of worms of different species. For this purpose 
the mulberry plantation at Coonoor has been extended by the 
addition of a further 10 acres of land and the construction of a 
rearing house has been decided upon. 

(3 V A Silk Superintendent has been deputed to the various selected loca 
lities outside the Kollegal taluk to assist private persons in the 
choice of suitable land for the planting of mulberry and for 
pruning, weeding and eradicating pests which attack the plant. 
"During the rearing season the duty of the Superintendent is to 
rear one or two crops with the help of the weaving maistns at the 
respective stations. The silk farm was located at Coonoor partly 
because worms reared at a high altitude are more vigorous than 
those bred in the plains, and partly because the seeds are more 
free from disease and the worms produced from them spin good 
cocoons and yield a greater remuneration to the rearers. More- 
over the climate of Coonoor is best suited for conducting research 
in cross breeding. The Coonoor seeds sold to Kollegal rearers 
yield superior and healthier cocoons from which the rearers secure 
a good crop. Unfortunately the mulberry planted at Coonoor has 
recently been attacked by a virulent powdery fungus disease and 
the Government Mycologist is now carrying out experiments with 
a view to its eradication. Pending the result of these experiments 
the construction of a rearing house for the station has had to be 
deferred. During the last v official year 10,510 layings of seed were 
supplied from the Coonoor farm to Kollegal and 2,845 layings to 
the newly-started sericultural areas in other districts of the Presi- 
dency. The proportion of the Kollegal requirements of seed, 
which can be supplied from the sericultural station at Coonoor, is 
at present relatively small, the total requirements amounting to 
about 75 lakhs of laying per annum. Even when the operations 
at Coonoor are fully developed, it is not anticipated that it will 
be possible to produce more than 3 lakhs of laying per annum for 
distribution to- the rearers in Kollegal. Obviously therefore the 
hulk of the rearers will still have to depend upon Mysore for 
supplies, *and hence efforts are being made by the department to 
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educate the rearers to test their own moths. It is witn this object 
that the use of the microscope is. demonstrated by the peripatetic 
rearing party. The industry has been so long established in 
Kollegal that the ryots of that area possess already a knowledge 
of mulberry growing, of rearing of worms, and of the production 
of silk. The one difficulty with which they are faced is the pre- 
valence of “ pebrine,” a disease with which a large proportion 
of the moths is infected, and which results in the death of the 
silk worm at the very time when the rearing operations are almost 
over and the worm is ready to spin. Much of the disease results 
from ignorance, neglect and unsuitable rearing houses and, as silk 
worm rearing is purely a cottage industry, the peripatetic rearing 
party is obviously the most effective agency for demonstrating the 
importance of pure air, space, cleanliness, regular feeding, etc., to 
fche rearers in their own homes. The rearers are gradually be- 
coming convinced of the superior qualities of tested seed and the 
greatly improved prospects of raising crops by the use of such 
seeds. 

(d) In connection with the development of industries the policy of Govern- 
ment has been — 

(i) to start pioneer industries with a view to ascertaining the com- 
mercial possibility of manufacturing articles not produced in the 
Presidency, and 

(it) to grant State aid under the provisions of the Madras State Aid to 
Industries Act to private enterprise for starting new industries. 

In view of the facilities offered by the State Aid to Industries Act, Govern- 
ment consider that the experimental work of the Department of Industries 
should not ordinarily go beyond the laboratory or preliminary investigation 
stage and pioneer manufacture on a commercial scale should be left mainly, 
if not entirely, to private enterprise. 

As Madras is primarily an agricultural Province, the development of 
industries is likely to be chiefly in the direction of converting and working 
up into manufactured or semi-manufactured form the agricultural and forest 
products of the Province. I doubt, however, whether, generally speaking, it 
is necessary for Government to take an active part in the establishment of 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for export 
or consumption. Many of these have already been developed considerably by 
private enterprise and financial assistance for the establishment of new or 
nascent industries is afforded by the State Aid to Industries Act. For example,, 
the Kallakkurichi Co-operative Agricultural and Industrial Society has been 
granted a loan of Us. 18,600. The main activities of this Society, whose 
factory is well situated in the centre of a large agricultural area, consist of the 
milling of rice and the decortication of ground-nuts. The crushing of sugar- 
cane and the manufacture of jaggery have also been undertaken. There is 
undoubted scope for the establishment of many similar factories in other areas 
for the utilisation and working up into manufactured form of the agricultural 
products of the Province, and it is perhaps in the direction of assisting finan- 
cially industrial co-operative societies of this kind that the Act will find its 
greatest scope and usefulness. 

There is another direction in which the Department of Industries can assist 
in regard to the development of agricultural industries and that is in experi- 
menting with a view to the evolution of improved machinery for the prepara- 
tion of agricultural produce, e.gr,, a ground-nut decorticator. The trade in 
ground-nuts is of great economic importance to Madras, the exports in the 
last three years having averaged about 850 lakhs of rupees or an average of 
slightly over 22 per cent of the total export trade of the Presidency. The 
condition in which the kernels are shipped, however, leaves much to be desired 
and if an improvement in this respect could he effected, the economic benefit 
which would accrue to the Presidency would be very great. Ground-nuts from 
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the Coromandel Coast and also to a lesser extent from other parts of the 
Presidency arrive at Marseilles in a heated condition and this is ascribable 
to the fact that the kernels are often damped before shelling and are not 
subsequently properly dried with the result that in the voyage, they very 
often heat, sometimes so badly as to become charred. The solution to this 
problem is the evolution of a more satisfactory machine decorticator. Two 
methods of decorticating giound-nuts are followed in Madras, hand and 
machine shelling. In the former ea^e, the shells are almost invariably damped 
to facilitate the removal of the kernels with the result that the kernels become 
black and rancid during the voyage and frequently arrive at Marseilles in a 
heated condition. The oil produced from such kernels is rancid and bitter and 
feeing imdible is used chiefly in the manufacturing of soap. In the case of 
machine shelled nuts, the shells are not damped at least to anything like the 
same extent and in consequence arrive in a better condition and command a 
higher price since they are utilised for the production of edible oils. In the 
process of shelling by machinery fewer kernels are also broken. The producer 
thus gets a better price tor Ins produce and the export merchant secures 
kernels which are not so badly damaged and at the same time are dry and 
comparatively free from stone and dirt. In the Ceded Districts, the ground- 
nut crop is decorticated mainly by machinery and a number of decorticating 
machines have also been installed in Vizagapatam, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 
Salem, Coimbatore and North Arcot. On* the other hand the crop in South 
Areot and Chingieput is shelled almost entirely by hand. 

The machines which are in general use for decorticating ground-nuts are 
not satisfactory as the breakage of kernels is considerable. A high percentage 
of broken kernels is a serious delect as rancidity often spreads from the broken 
parts during the voyage. The problem of evolving a machine capable of 
shelling dry nuts with a minimum amount of breakage and which can be 
supplied at a price within the reach of the ryot or small factory owner is 
therefore one of great importance. If a satisfactory decorticator could be 
evolved , and if export firms placed, as they no doubt would, a premium on the 
price of undamaged whole nuts, shipments of Madras ground-nuts would 
arrive at Marseilles in a much better condition and would realise an appre- 
ciably higher price than at present. 

Cotton-ginning . — There are already a considerable number of cotton 
ginneries in the several cotton tracts of the Presidency and there is no neces- 
sity for Government to set up ginning factories in any district. 

Micr~hulling There is no necessity for Government to demonstrate or 
pioneer the hulling of rice by machinery as the industry is already highly 
developed in the i ice-producing districts. 

(/) In my answer to question 17 (b), I have referred to the projected survey 
of cottage industries. In is hoped by this survey to collect detailed information 
regarding the existence ot cottage and rural industries, the methods in foree, 
tools and appliances used, and the number of persons employed in them, as 
&lso with reference to »uch questions as the availability of the requisite raw 
materials and markets for finished products. It is hoped that the result of 
this survey, when available, will afford a ba*is for the extension of rural 
industries on an economic footing, and for the organisation on an increased 
scale of subsidiary occupations for the agriculturists. The problem is, how- 
fcvei\ rendered difficult by the fact that cottage industries, unless resorted to 

subsidiary occupations, are for the most part uneconomical. The remedy 
in such case,** the formation of co-operative societies. 
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Ora! Evidence. 

13955. The Chairman : Khan Bahadur Bazl-ul-lah Sahib Bahadur , you are 
Director of Industries under the Government of the Madras Presidency? — 
Yes. 

13956. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence 
which you desire to give. I should like to know whether at this stage you 
wish to make any statement in amplification of that statement or whether 
you would like me to proceed at once to ask you one or two questions? — I 
am an administrative officer, not a technical officer. I have taken over 
charge quite recently, three or four months ago. 1 do not think I shall be 
able to make any useful statement. 

13957. I understand that these notes of evidence which you have pro- 
vided us with are to be read in conjunction with the Memorandum on 
Subsidiary Occupations which has been in the hands of the Commission for 
some time. Are you familiar with that note? — I have not seen the note; 
beyond the Questionnaire I have not been furnished with anything. 

13958. Then I should like to take you to the text of your written answers 
to our Questionnaire, and to ask you questions on them. On page 446 ^ in 
answer to our question 8 (a) (Hi) you say, tl helping ryots with loans to sink 
or deepen wells and for the purchase of pumping plants.” How are you going 
to help the ryots to do that? — Pumping plants are used to pump out the 
water when it prevents further operations of boring, I have brought my 
Industrial Engineer, Mr. L. S. Pinto, with me. 

13959. Would you like him to sit by you? — Yes. 

13960. There is no reason why he should not answer the technical ques- 
tions himself; I shall take it unless you say otherwise that you agree with 
everything he says? — I will correct him where necessary. 

(At this stage Mr, L . S . Pinto , Industrial Engineer, was called in). 

13961. How do you go about helping the ryot with loans to sink or 
deepen wells and for the purchase of pumping plants? — Mr, Pinto: First of 
all, we put down a bore for him; if he decides there is enough water there, 
he sinks the well. Generally water is found in coastal districts close to the 
surface. When he digs deeper down so much water comes in that he cannot 
dig any further because the diggers cannot go down; so we pump out the 
water for him; we pump with high speed engines for abont 15 minutes; 
this gives him time to dig further down; the water collects again, and 
again it has to be pumped out. 

13962. Who pays for the pumping? — The ryot pays. 

13963. There is no question of giving him anything for nothing ?-*- 
Absolutely not. In this connection, I may say that in the interests of th© 
Agricultural population, it is advisable to reduce the fees that are levied 
at present if they cannot be abolished altogether. At present the fees are 
high, and I think they prevent the ryot from taking full advantage of the 
service. 

13964. Are the fees charged more than paying the cost of the work? — -No 
but I think it will he a great advantage to the ryots if we reduce them! 
It will tend to develop agriculture. 

13965. You think it will be in the interest of the country if the ryot 
is helped to that extent at the expense of the general taxpayer? — Yes. 

13966. You say, “ Deepening wells in hard strata with special drills.” In 
this Presidency, is the subsoil water table sinking? — Mr. Pinto: Not that 
1 know of, except perhaps in certain tracts of Coimbatore where the water 
is derived from rocky strata. 

13967. This is a matter of deepening wells which ought to have been 
made deeper in the original instance? — In the ease of wells sunk by ryots 
(I am speaking of wells in rocky strata) the wells are generally dug over 
a very large area, say 100 ft. by 100 ft. He goes down to 20 ft, and 
finds a certain amount of water by percolation through fissures or cracks 
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in tbe rode; the percolation is very slow through hard strata, and the 
watei he gets overnight is not enough to last for the day. If he deepens 
that and enlarges the percolation area he will get a larger quantity of 
water and naturally he irrigates more land. That is the object in deepening 
wells. 

13968. Before we proceed any further, Khan Bahadur, may I know the 
extent of your responsibility in the matter of irrigation; do you go outside 
well-irrigation at all? — No. 

1U969. Not at all? — Not at all; we provide facilities for pumping water 
from wells, but we do not proceed beyond well-irrigation. 

13970. Bo you not proceed beyond well-irrigation to the point of lifting 
water from channels? — No; but in certain cases the ryots ask us, and we 
simply arrange for their plant; they work it and maintain it; we help 
them in that way. 

13971. That is pumping from channels or from rivers? — Also from the 
rivers, provided they get permission from revenue authorities. 

13972. So, if I correct my original question and say that the scope of 
your responsibility does not extend beyond power-lifting of water, that 
would cover the whole thing? — Yes ; it does not extend beyond power-lifting. 

13973. You have been good enough to give a very interesting and a 
•complete annexure* containing an account of the pumping and boring opera- 
tions in the Presidency. That, I think, speaks for itself. May I ask 
you to take page 451 of your note; you are answering our question 
17 ( b ) about Agricultural Industries; perhaps we had better call these 
spare-time occupations ? — Yes. 

13974. You say, u The question of organising and developing cottage 
or rural industries with special reference to those industries which are 
suitable as subsidiary occupations for the agriculturists during the slack 
season is at present engaging the attention of the Department of Indus- 
tries.” As a preliminary you have decided to conduct a survey of the 
spare-time occupations amongst the rural population in the Presidency. 
Will you tell the Commission how exactly you are conducting that survey? — 
We have not initiated the survey yet. I have asked for the services of a 
Special officer to start the survey and I have not heard from Government. 
The lines on which I propose/ to make the survey are to collect information 
regarding the history of each industry showing when it was started, where 
it is carried on, how many people are employed in it, whether they are 
full time workers, or part time workers and if the latter, how long they 
work and what other work they do. 

13975. Have you formed any view yourself as to which spare-time 
occupations are likely to afford the best hope of useful employment for the 
♦cultivators? — I think spare-time occupations should chiefly be in the way 
of converting and working up into manufactured form the agricultural 
and the forest products of the country. 

13976. Forest products? — As well as agricultural products. 

13977. Do you think there is advantage in the ryot working up his own 
raw material rather than having to purchase partly manufactured goods 
or raw material from other sources? — Yes, for his own needs and for the 
needs of the locality. 

13978. I take it that is really all the information you have to give the 
Commission on that point since your survey has not yet been initiated? — 
Yes. In regard to that, I consider that although we have got here an 
Act, called State Aid to Industries Act, which provides for State aid to 
these spare-time industries, so far as the spare-time industries are con- 
cerned the Act has remained a dead letter because the Act, I think, is not 
simple enough nor is it liberal enough, to enable these spare-time indus- 
tries to avail themselves of its provisions. The Act requires a certain 
amount of security to be furnished and these spare-time industrialists will 
no l bo able to furnish that security. 

* Not printed. 
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13979. Have you considered the possibility of getting over that difficulty 
by interposing a co-operative organisation? — I have not looked into it in 
great detail, but I think the Act will have to be suitably amended, or a 
new Act will have to be framed to meet the case of these cottage industries. 

13980. Have you considered the possibility of interposing a co-operative 
organisation between the department and the cultivators in employing that 
Act? — Yes. In fact, that is one of my ideas. I think these loans ought 
to be advanced to co-operative societies who would be able to advance the 
loans on the personal security of the individual industrialists. 

13981. May I turn to page 451, u Agricultural Industries — Fruit-growing. 5 f 
I do not know whether you would agree with me that the story of the 
fruit-preserving experiment seems to be a very sad one? — It is a Very sad 
one; 1 agree with you, because although I am satisfied that it was want 
of a market that brought about the collapse of the concern, 1 personally 
think that if proper investigations had been made in other directions, foV 
instance m the way of preserves, syrups, and things of that sort, possibly 
there would have been a market. Jams and jellies, as I have said in my 
note, are more or less an acquired taste among Indians and even if we 
could have captured the, whole of the export trade, we probably would 
not have had a satisfactory market. But syrups and preserves and things 
of that sort have not been tried and I am glad to find that Sir Frederick 
Nicholson has taken over a portion of the machinery wuth a view to trying 
it on preserves and syrups. If he meets with success, he might start a 
small industry. At present, as I have said in my note, on account of the 
closure of the factory, fruit cultivation in the Nilgiris is likely to be a great 
deal restricted. 

13982. You will probably agree with me that the one and only consolation 
in a failure is to try and make use of the failure as a lesson for the future? — 
Yes. 

13983. With that in mind, I want to ask you whether you can tell the 
Commission, whether some preliminary commercial survey, as distinct from 
a technical survey, was made before this venture was launched? — I think 
the venture was launched at the instance of Sir Frederick Nicholson who 
I am sure, must have made some preliminary survey, but I am not sure 
whether any preliminary survey was actually made.. 

13984. You know that in the choice of management there are always two- 
considerations, technical experience and commercial experience and manage- 
ment? — Yes. 

13985. You probably agree with me that by far the most difficult to* 
discover and by far the most important is the commercial experience and 
management? — I entirely agree with you. 

13986. Can you tell the Co mm ission who was in charge of the commercial 
side of this venture? — The venture is now closed. 

13987. I asked who was in charge? — I think it was some European gentle- 
man, Captain Bryant. 

13988. Do you happen to know what Ms experience has been on the 
commercial side? — I do not know much about it, but I do not think he 
had much commercial experience; I personally think that his management 
of the concern was not a success. 

13989. Do you think I have hit the weak spot? — I think so. 

13990. You point to the fact that jams and jellies in the case of Indians 
is more or less an acquired taste. Do you know the figures of import into 
this Presidency of jams and preserves? — No; I cannot give it off-hand, 
but will supply later.* 

* Imports of jams and jellies into the Madras Presidency; — 
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13991. Is it very considerable? — I think it is fairly considerable. 

1 8992. is it mainly on account of the demand by Europeans, or is it 
also on account of an important demand by Indians? — Mostly from 
Europeans; very little from Indians. 

13993. But there is such a thing as creating a demand by adequate 
advertising? — We tried it; 1 do not think it was possible to do it; it was 
not possible to displace the imported jams which have already found favour 
with the public, and it was difficult to compete with them. 

13994. Bid you try by advertisement to expand tiie demand among 
Indians? — I think attempts were made by having some sort of travelling 
agents, but they were not successful. My point was they did not extend 
the operations to other things like preserves and syrups. 

13993. Bo you happen to know how much capital was involved, and 
what is the story of the losses from year to year? — I am afraid I have not 
got the figures. 

13996. Perhaps you could let us have those figures? — -Yes.* 

13997. How long was this experiment persisted in? — I think for 3 years; 
it was started in 1922-28, and it was closed a few months ago. 

13998. Were you yourself in favour of closing it down? — I was not here; 
the orders were passed before I took over charge. 

13999. Would you be in favour of closing it yourself ? — I should not ; until 
further experiments were made. 

14000. Two years is not so long a period F — No. 

14001. Do you know whether any technical experiments or experiments 
in technique were being made at the factory? — I do not know; probably 
they were being made; they must have been made because Sir Frederick 
Nicholson was connected with the factory, he was supervising it, and he 
uould certainly have insisted on the technique being studied. 

14002. There was no private capital involved? — No. 

14003. Would you agree that where technical experiments and demon- 
strations are being carried on, it is sometimes more difficult to make a 
profit m the commercial sense than it would be if commercial considerations 
alone held the field? — I agree, 

14004. Mr. Kaviat ; Did you advertise for private enterprise to come and 
take up this concern? — Yes. 

14005. Nobody came forward? — Nobody. 

14006. Did you disclose the cost of production? — Yes we disclosed every- 
thing but the prices offered were so low that we did not think it was worth 
while accepting them. 

14007. The Chairman : I have read your notes on sericulture on pages 451 
to 453 with much interest, as I am sure my colleagues have. In the matter 
of this fungus which is attacking the food plant, the . mulberry , do you know 
whether that fungus has been giving trouble in Mysore? — I do not know; 
I do not think it has appeared in Mysore at all, because if it had appeared 
in Mysore, the Mycologist would have known how to deal with it. At 
present he does not know how to deal with it, and he is trying his best 
to devise means for stopping its spread. 

14008. Who would be responsible in the administrative sense for seeing 
that the experience of Mysore was sought: your own department or the 
Agricultural Department? Are you entirely responsible? — I think we are 
entirely responsible. 

14009. You find in Mysore administration a very friendly neighbour, do 
you not? — Yes ; they are only too willing to help wherever possible; I 
personally think that enquiries were made, I cannot vouch for it, and it 
was found that there was no such disease in Mysore. 
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14010. You talk about the us© of the microscope being demonstrated by 
peripatetic parties; is it suggested that the ryot should buy and himself 
use a microscope ? — Yes; the ryots or a small co-operative society can do 
It; a microscope costs about Rs. 200 to Us. 300, it is not much; a few 
ryots can join together, or the whole village may do so, and they will be 
able to test their own moths, provided they know how to use it, 

14011. Could you give the Commission a statement of the volume of the 
silk trade in the Presidency and its value? If you cannot do it now, you 
could let us have it? — I will let you have it.* 

14012. On page 453 you mention the Madras State Aid to Industries Act, 
in your answer to our sub-section ( u ), section (d), of question 17, I should 
like to ask you a general statement of the provision of that Act; you have 
said something about it already? — Yes. 

14013. Can you tell us a little more about it? With regard to the appli- 
cability, as regards the details of its provisions, it empowers you, I under- 
stand, to place the general funds of the Presidency at the disposal of 
industries on certain conditions? — With regard to new or nascent industries 
or industries which have not been developed in a particular area and 
cottage industries; these are the industries which are eligible for State 
aid. 

14014. Established industries have no claim? — No. 

14015. You told us, I think, that security must be available? — The whole 
of the assets of the concern is to be the security. 

14016. In the form of real estate or in any form? — In any form but no 
loan should he made exceeding the value of 50 per cent, of the net assets. 

14017. Is any interest charged? — Yes, it is now 6$ per cent. 

14018. Is the rate of repayment fixed? — Yes. 

14019. Is it the same in every case? — It varies according to the terms 
of the grant. 

14020. What is the period of the loan, as a rule ? — It is 2J) years. 

14021. It is all long-term? — Yes. 

14022. Mr. Kamat: Is there no limit to the amount advanced? — No. 

14023. The Chairman: If you would like to reserve any of these points, you 
may let us hear about them afterwards; one does not carry all the details in 
one’s head ? — Yes. 

14024. You said quite definitely that in your view the Act, as at present 
framed, does not enable you to do what you would like to do for spare-time 
occupations amongst the rural population ?~~It does not; the Act requires 
and insists upon a proper system of accounts being kept and the accounts 
being audited by a Government auditor, and the property has to be insured* 
All these things are not applicable to a cottage industry, because the cottage 
industrialist will not take the trouble to maintain accounts on the scale 
required by the Act, and he would not incur the expense of insuring the 
property. , 

14025. You say, u the experimental work of the Department of Industries 
should not ordinarily go beyond the laboratory or preliminary investigation 
stage and pioneer manufacture on a commercial scale should be left mainly, 
if not entirely, to private enterprise.” So that your department, under 
the terms of this Act, does undertake a certain amount of preliminary 
scientific investigation? — It does. 

14026. At the request of the manufacturer? — Yes; we start the thing as a 
pioneer factory, make the investigation, and then hand it over to private 
enterprise. 

14027. You finance those preliminary investigations, do you? — Yes, we do. 
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1 102i>. Have you over undertaken investigation*, at the request and at 
the expend oi established industries? — There have been no eases where sue a 
applications have been made. 

11029. Would you consider them favourably? — Yes. 

14o3(). What machinery lor research is at your disposals — We have got 
a laboiotors m (onnectton tilth the Textile Institute, and we have got a 
similar laboratory tor sericulture in Coouoor. We have got the industrial 
workshop. Tlie laboratory in the Textile Institute is used in connection 
with the Leather Trade Institute also. 

Ill ML The point 1 notice and which will interest the Commission i$ in 
the middle of page 4-53. There you talk about the Kallakkurichi Co-operative 
Agricultural and Industrial Society having been granted a loan ox 
Ks. 18,6*X»? — Yes. 

14032. Is that an old established co-operative society F — Y'es. 

14033. Are there many such societies m the Presidency ? — Not many, 
unfortunately; 1 wish there were more. 

14034. Do you happen to know when it was established P — I cannot give 
you the year, 1 think it was established about 8 years ago. 

14035. And it has proved a success ? — Y"es. 

14038. It is working under the Co-operative Department? — No, the Co- 
perative Department exercises supervision over it, but it is more an agri- 
cultural and industrial society on a co-operative basis. 

14037. Have you had applies* Lons from any other co-operative organisa- 
tions tor assistance? — No. 

14038. Then you are talking about the necessity of improving the ground- 
nut decorticator ? — Yes. 

14039. 1 observe from your note that you are familiar with the com- 
plaints of the market, that ground-nuts are very often reduced in value 
by the manner of decortication in the Presidency ? — Yes ; in fact, I have 
asked the Industrial Engineer to devise some sort of cheap and simple 
ground-nut decorticator. 

14040. Has your department issued anything in the nature of a leaflet to 
the public, explaining the position and pointing out the loss in value which 
this practice involves? — I think we have issued a leaflet. 

14041. Is it in the vernacular or in English or both? — I think I saw 
it in English ; I am not sure if it is in the vernacular. 

14042. Perhaps you would let us know? — Yes. 

14043. Perhaps you would let us have copies of that? — Yes. 

14044. Has your department considered the advisability of extending the 
use of the wind-mill as a source of power for agricultural purpose? — 
Mt . Pinto : Tehre are very few wind-mills in this Presidency and the capacity 
ot a wind-mill to pump for irrigation is limited; it wants a certain velocity 
of wind, which is absent in most of our districts. 

14045. Does that include the sea coast? — Including the sea coast; in 
Madras a wind-mill was actually tried, but it was not found to be economic 
it did not give enough water at the existing rates of the velocity of wind 
prevalent in Madras. 

14046. The public think that the question is very simple, hut as a matter 
of fact it is not so simple. Am I not right in saying that it is a technical 
and difficult subject? — It is. 

14047. Are you satisfied that sufficient experiments have been carried out 
by sufficiently skilled persons to establish the fact that the wind-mill can 
make no contribution towards the agriculturist's problem? — I cannot say 
that; the only experience I have is of a certain party in a certain district 
who asked me if we could put up a wind-mill to pump the water from his 
well, for irrigation purposes. 1 asked the wind-mill manufacturers in Great 
Britain and America and sent them the average velocity of the wind 
prevalent in the di strict . 
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14048. Piofessor Gangulee: Which district is it P — Cuddalore; and they 
fcold me that the velocity was not sufficient to give a sufficient outturn* I 
forwarded the correspondence to the party, and there the matter rests. 

14049. The Chairman : 1 should like to have, if possible, a statement as 
to whether you are satisfied that the persons in charge of that experiment 
were qualified? — The experiment was made by Sir Alfred Chatterton about 
10 or Id years ago. 

14050. Are you referring to the experiment made m 1920? — No, not the 
1920 experiment. 

14051. Do you know anything about the experiment made in 1920? — -No. 

14052. Sir Gang a Bam: Are you a Civil Engineer? — I am a Mechanical 
Engineer. 

14053. Where were you trained? — In England. 

14054. Where? — In Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

14055. Are you a Member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers? — Yes. 

14056. Do you know that the minimum velocity of wind which is required 
to work a wind-mill is 20 miles an hour? — Probably; I cannot tell you. 

14057. What is the shape of wells generally in this Presidency; do they 
make rectangular wells or circular wells? — They are both rectangular and 
•circular. 

14058. Do they sink wells? — Yes, in connection with pumping plant. 

14059. Rectangular wells are generally made in hard strata? — In Coim- 
batore all the wells are rectangular; and in soft soils where water is obtained 
■from sandy strata, the wells are generally circular. 

14060. How far have you taken the borings? — Up to 500 feet. 

14061. Have you any section of a boring? — I may have a section. 

14062. Will you send me a section of a boring? — Certainly. 

14063. What kind of rock do you bore, stratified rock? — All kinds of 
rock. 

14064. There must be a different strata. Is it stratified? — We might 
have stratified rock. 

14065. Have you tried this torpedoing method? — We generally try it in 
.granite. 

14066. It is rather applicable to stratified rock? — It is, if you have hard 
stuff with fissures in it. 

14067. You may take it from me that it is really applicable to stratified 
rock so that you can put the dynamite or powder; it will shatter it and 
cause more fissures for water to come in? — Yes. 

14068. When you find scarcity of water in trap rock you bore it? — Yes. 

14069. When you find scarcity in the other wells, what do you do? — We 
bore them also. 

14070. How far do you bore? — That depends on tne financial capacity ot 
the ryot, how far he wants us to go. 

14071. But you must go down to the sand level? — No; if he has not got 
the money we cannot go on. 

14072. Then that boring is of no use? — Boring is no use unless you find 
water. 

14073. But you must find water-bearing stratum? — Yes, but if the man 
has no money we cannot work on credit or free of charge. 

14074. And if any person wants you to advise Mm as to the size of the 
engine are you able to do so? — Yes. 

14075. Perhaps you have read the book written by Mr. Chatterton on 
Lift Irrigation? — I believe I read it some years ago. 

14076. He says that one of his pet wells earns Rs* 2,000 an acre; is 
that right? — I cannot remember. 
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14077. Can you give me any idea of the cost of raising water from th* 
wells P — The cost of raising water depends upon the depth, on the total lift. 

14078. But how much is it per foot of lift per acre; can you tell me?— 

I cannot tell you off-hand. 

14079. Will you calculate it and give me the figure? — Yes. 

14080. The cost of lifting water per foot of lift per acre, or if it is a 
sliding scale then give me the formula? — Yes. 

14081. Are you aware of this new system of combining wells and pumping 
from one station by compressed air? — Yes. 

14082. Have you tried it anywhere? — I have not tried it here. 

14083. Sir Thomas Middleton : Has it come to your knowledge that there 
have been great improvements in the designing of wind-mills in the last 
6 or 8 years? — Yes ; I know therte have been considerable improvements. 

14084. Have you heard of the systematic tests conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Engineering Department at Oxford University in 1923-24? — No. 

14085. I am going to suggest that you might apply for the report on 
these tests, you can get it if you address the Ministry of Agriculture, 
London? — Thank you. 

14086. A large amount of research work has been done and I think you 
will find that former ideas as to the wind-velocity required will have to be 
revised ? — Yes. 

14087. Are there any districts in tlie Presidency in which you have 
made a sufficient number of deep borings to suggest that there may be 
large supplies of untapped water at depths of 200 or 300 ft? — Wo have not 
made a sufficient number of deep borings in any district. 

14088. 1 see you iefer to the fact that your tools will now bore to 
350 ft? — We have got drills now that can bore to 1,000 feet. 

14089. What number of deep borings exceeding 300 feet have you been 
able to make so far with your new tools? — Three. 

14090. And from that 3 ^ 0 u can form no estimate? — No estimate at all. 

14091. Dr. Hyder: What is the cost of a decorticating machine? — If they 
are made in India they cost about Us. 300. 

14092. Do Kirloskar Brothers supply you with these machines? — Yes; 
they also make deeorticators. 

14093. Do you prefer step-wells to draw-wells? I find in your Presidency 
that you have got to go down by means of steps to fetch water from the 
wells. Is that preferable to the other system of draw-wells, that is to say, 
circular wells? — We ore only concerned with wells for irrigation; with wells 
for irrigation j t ou do not go down at all to fetch water by hand. Either 
3 ’ou use the bulls, or a picotia worked by man, or an engine. We are not 
concerned with water for drinking purposes. 

14094. By these pi cotta you are referring to that device of a long beam 
of wood? — Yes. 

14095. But they are open, are not they a sort of reservoir? — They are 
wells; they pump their wells where the lift is ver 3 " low; they may be open 
pits. 

14096, Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: A special officer was appointed to 
collect exhibits for the Wembley Exhibition? — (Khan Bahadur B&zl-ul-lah 
Sahib Bahadur). Yes. 

14097. Has he left any information which would enable you to form an 
idea as to which cottage industries are most prevalent in the country? — 
He has only left a list of exhibits at the Exhibition. 

14098. He has left no literature on the subject regarding the extent to 
which these industries are practised? — No. 

14099. The Baja of Pai'lahimedi : Do you get frequent applications for 
well-boring sets? — Yes. 
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14100. What are the factors you take into consideration before you comply* 
with such requests? — The only factors are whether we can spare a boring* 
ser and whether the man can afford to pay the fees in advance. These are 
the two factors which are taken into consideration. 

14101. Do you not take into consideration the area also?-— Area of what?' 

14102. The locality. Suppose there is a demand from a dry area and. 
also a simultaneous demand from a wet area, do you not give preference 
to the latter? — No; we do not. 

14105. You simply follow the order of receipt of the applications ? — Yes; 
also suppose theie is a boring set working in any particular locality, if we 
get an application from near that locality, at the time we apply it there- 
in preference to some other boring applications which were made "previously 
in a different locality further away, so as to enable us to carry the set 
easily to that place; otherwise it will mean heavy transport charges. 

14104. But if the ryot is prepared to pay that of course you comply? — 
We charge a fixed transport charge whether it is next door or 100 miles- 
away; the transport charges are fixed. 

14105. You mention in the note that you have 40 in number; is that 
sufficient? — It is not sufficient; we could have more. 

14106. Bo there is a greater demand for such things than you can affordt 
to supply? — Yes. 

14107. What is the official formality the applicant has to go through to* 
get a set c# borings? — No formality at all. He simply applies either to 
the local Supervisor or to the local Assistant Industrial Engineer or to the 
Director of Industries. He simply says, ‘ I wish to have a boring set i m 
my land at such and such a place 1 and if we have a boring set free anywhere 
near we send it to him, or we tell him, ‘ all right we have registered your 
application and will send you one as soon as one is free When we have a 
number of applications registered in the locality we simply say * you will have 
to wait and take your chance after the others have been satisfied \ 

14108. You mention in your note that Us. 15 is fixed as fees for lending 
machinery for different purposes? — That is only for the inspection. 

14109. Do you not think that some smaller rate should be charged if the 
application is entirely for the benefit of agriculture? — I have already sai&i 
it should be reduced. 

14110. Sir James MacKenna: You have twice said, once in reply to the* 
Chairman and once in reply to the Raja Sahib, that you regard the fees 
as high. Would you like them to be reduced, if not abolished? — Yes. 

14111. At present I suppose the fact of the matter is that this well-boring, 
proceeding is quite outside the scope of a small cultivator. He must be a 
successful cultivator and well-to-do before he could take the question up? — 
Yes. 

14112. Then I take it it would be possible to instal a pumping set which' 
would benefit a collection of small lands belonging to a group of smaller 
holders? — Yes. 

14113. Do you think it would he justifiable to suggest that in a case like 
that the scheme should be financed by a grant-in-aid from Government 
to the extent of half the cost of installation, the other half being met by 
the group of cultivators concerned? — That is a good idea provided you' 
have a group of cultivators, or a co-operative society. You cannot do it 
otherwise. 

14114. That will be best? — Yes. 

14115. Once that grant-in-aid has been given the maintenance should* 
be carried out by the group? — Yes. 

14116. You think that scheme is worth following up with a view to* 
getting at the smaller cultivator? — Yes. 

14117. One or two questions about your State Aid to Industries Act. 
You told us that you finance up to 50 per cent, of the scheme?— Yes. 5Q» 
per cent of the value of the net assets. 

^ ^ 1M. Bazl-ul-lah Sahib Bahadur, 
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14118. Have you had any applications approximating to 10 lakhs ?— Wr. 
have given a loan oi Rs. 4,50,000 to the Carnatic Paper Mills. W 

14119. Before you give a grant of that extent what examination o' 
t, P/Tt . d ° : vou , w ‘ ak f ? On whose authority is the grant made?-Ths 
^ ft f ri rndustrles ! ! av ? *° P ass * h . e application. The Director of lndustri® 
“ ^ f, uu / 1 m ? n ’ ;m d ,vith the advice of the Board he sends the application 
\ le ' Oovmnnent i ecommending it to the Government and alter being 
loan ed + lilt t le aSSets are sufficieilt security, Government sanction the 

14120. And the feasibility of the project is also examined? — Yes. 
facturet? ^Yes CaS6 ~' ou hake the opinion of an expert paper manu- 


14122. On Saturday a witness stated that if Government show the way 

tiie public will take up a scheme; is that your experience m Madras? 

\\hat scheme? 


,, He did not mention any scheme; he made a general statement 

that if Government show the way the public will take it up. That was 
largely in reference to a pioneer industry ? — It is a very general statement. 

14124. 1 think it is. Probably you would rather not express an opinion. 
I was going to quote one particular case we all know of a soap factory 
which has been a success but nobody would take it up?— It has been a 
success. 


14125. Has nobody taken it up?— No. We have not decided to hand it 
over to private enterprise yet. 

14126. Professor Gcingidee : In reply to Sir James MacKenna you re- 
ferred to the Board of Industries; I think you probably referred to the 
Board under the State 4id to Industries Act? — Yes. 


14127. What is the exact relation of your department with that Board? — 
All the applications for loans have to be placed before the Board of Indus- 
tries who scrutinise them. The Director of Industries is the Chairman 
of the Board; the Finance Secretary is a member and the Deputy Director 
is the Secretary of the Board; and a number of non-official gentlemen with 
commercial experience sit on the Board. 

14128. And this State Aid to Industries Act was originally meant for 
cottage industries? — I do not think so; that is only one of the classes of 
industries which could be helped by Government; there are three classes 
of industries eligible for aid. 

14129. The main object was not definitely for cottage industries? — I do 
not think so. 


14130. You stated here that a loan of Bs. 4£ lakhs was made to the Carnatic 
Paper Mills. In that particular year did you give any loans to small 
industries? — You mean cottage industries? 

14131. Yes. — There was no application from the cottage industries. That 
is what I said. The Act does not lend itself to helping cottage industries. 

14132. Do you think that the public is fully aware of the advantages they 
might get under this Act? — I think so. 

14133. In your department how many experts have you? — We have a 
Textile Expert; we have an Industrial Engineer; we have a Leather Expert; 
we have a Sericultural Assistant, a Soap Expert; and there are others 
• called Supervisors. 

14134. One for soap, one for silk, one for engineering purposes, one for 
textiles, one for tanning, these are the technical officers. Are these men 
all trained? — Yes. 

14135. And they are under your administration? — Yes. 

14136. With regard to the fruit industry, you are going to give us a 
-statement, are you not? — Yes. 

14137. Will you kindly include in that statement* the method of pre- 
serving? — Yes. We have not investigated the method yet. 

*Not supplied. 
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14138. The actual method you adopted in the factory m making the 
jam? — Yes ; whether it was a vacuum process or what process? 

14139. And then the cost of production? — -Yes. 

14140. And the total output of jam and jellies? — For what period? 

14141. From year to year. 1 find from the Administration Report thau 
your loss last year was something like Rs. 20,000 for one year? — Yes. 

14142. Do you know of any other industrial establishment in this Presi- 
dency which is worked at a loss? — In fact the other institutions are all 
instructional institution^; and they are bound to work at a loss; the Textile 
Institute and the Leather School work at a loss. 

14143. What about flie soap factory? — Last year it worked at a loss; 
in previous years it was working at a profit. 

14144- It worked at a loss" only last year. In the previous years there 
was a clear profit? — Yes. 

14145. With regard to Sericulture. The Ivollegal taluk borders on the 
Mysore State? — Yes. 

14146. You <say that the particular disease (you are probably referring 
to pebrine) is very serious in that taluk? — No. Pebrine is a disease which 
attacks the worms. 1 refer to the powdery fungus disease which attacks 
the mulberry plant. Pebrine is a disease which attacks the moth just 
at the time which it begins to spin the cocoons. 

14147. Who are the sericulturists? Are they agriculturiits also? — Most 
of them are silk weavers. 

14148. And there are some people who are agriculturists? — They are' 
few. In Kollegal the weavers are the sericulturists. The idea is to make 
sericulture a subsidiary industry. 

14149. You say the rearers are gradually becoming convinced of fclie 
superior quality of the tested seed. Who tests the seed? — They can test it 
themselves. There is a microscope provided and they can be taught to use 
the microscope. If under the microscope they find that the moths are free 
from the disease the presumption is that the eggs of the moth are free 
from disease. They can have a microscope costing Rs. 300, and if indivi- 
dually they cannot buy a microscope a number of ryots can join together 
and buy one. 

14150. Have you any agency for doing this? — We have an agency at 
Coonoor. The Silk Superintendent tours about with a microscope and 
instructs the sericulturists in its use. 

14151. You do not mention anything about spinning and weaving. Are 
there no spinning and weaving centres in this Presidency? — Yes. We ha 76 
five peripatetic parties going about instructing weavers in improved methods. 

14152. But in recent years you have reduced the number of peripatetic 
weaving parties? — Yes, because we think we have done enough; tixey have 
learnt all the improved methods, and no propaganda work is necessary there. 

14153. That is the reason why you have reduced the number of peri- 
patetic weaving parties? — Yes. 

14154. Have you any lac industry in this Province? — I have not investi- 
gated ft at all. 

14155. Mr. Calvert : On page 446 of your note you say, “ The chief obstacle 
to the extension, of irrigation by wells in this Presidency is the poverty of the 
rvot. J} Is it not rather the smallness of his holding? — That means poverty. 
The smallness of the holding is an indication of his poverty. 

14156. His holding may be too small to make it worth while to dig a 
well? — Not necessarily; I do not think so. 

14157. Do you think that fragmentation is an obstacle at all? — I do 
not think so ; I do not think it has any relation to fragmentation at holdings. 

14158. On page 447 you mention that there are 215 rice mills in tla# 
Tanjore district. Who owns those mills? — Mostly cultivators. 
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11150. Do ihe cuhir.itors get subsidiary occupations in those mills?— 
It is only in those places where there is a local demand for rice that rice 
milling can he run * ^ a subsidiary industry; otherwise it must "be a 
factory industry. 

14100. Are the workers m those mills, cultivators or are they of the 
menial classy f— ' The> ere not cultivators; they are of the ordinary cool? 

1*4101, In 1920 this Pumping and Boring Department was transferred 
from tite Agricultural Lo the Industrial Department? — Yes. 

14162. Could you give us a copy of those orders? — I will furnish you 
with a <*opy. 

14163. Your Industrial Engineer has written a report full of valuable 
interesting information on boring. Could you give us a copy of that?— Yea. 

14164. What _ training has your Silk Superintendent had? — The Silk 
Suj>eriiitendent is the subordinate of the Sericultural Assistant, who is the 
Sericultural Expert. The Sericultural Assistant had training m Japan, 
but^ the Seri cult urist you talk about is a man who had training t»nder this 
Sericultural Assistant; he originally belonged to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

14165. Is your Sericultural Assistant a trained entomologist? — -No; he 
\x not a trained entomologist. 

14166. Is the reeling of cocoons done by the rearers or by a different 
^‘lass of people? — It is done by the rearers. 

14167. The rearers do their own reeling? — Not in all cases; m most cases 
they do it. 

14168. May 1 know the date of the State Aid to Industries Act? — 1923. 

14169. After the Beforms? — Yes. 

14170. Is security an obstacle in the way of taking loans? — It is, in 
•regard to subsidiary industries. 

14171. You refer to the Ivallakkurichi Co-operative Society for the milling 
of rice and the decortication of ground-nuts; who are the workers in the 
mills? Are they cultivators? — They are cultivators mostly. 

14172. Mr. Kamat; About this State Aid to Industries Act, are there any 
industries of standing which you think you have successfully helped to estab- 
lish here? — As regards payments under the State Aid to Industries Act, the 
largest amount of loan which we gave was to the Carnatic Paper Mills. 

14173. Has that mill come into existence? — The mill is there, but it is not 
operating on account of financial difficulties. In spite of the aid given by the 
Government, there are some financial difficulties. The shareholders are 
squabbling among themselves and money is not forthcoming for working capi- 
tal. Decently I had been to the mills and I considered the ways and means of 
finding the required capital, but until the shareholders come to an agreement 
I do not think it is possible to set the mill working. 

14174. So this solitary case of this venture of giving Bs. 4£ lakhs has not 
been a success? — We cannot say it has not been a success; it has not been a 
success so far, but it is possible that the extra money might be forthcoming. 
The machinery is there, everything is there, only the working capital is 
wanting. 

14175. Is it not the case that the Tariff Board have considered this special 
paper scheme and have recommended that this mill should be started?— 
Yes, they did. 

14176. How long, do you think, this special officer whom you have put on 
bo investigate spare-time industries will take to make a report? — We have 
not received orders from Government sanctioning the appointment of the 
special officer, but I have addressed Government. 

14177. You have only addressed Government? — Yes, it will take sometime 
to get sanction. 

£, B. M. Bazl-ul-lah Sahib Bahadur, 
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14178. And how long will it take for the investigation afterwards? — 
About six months. 

14179. It will take more than a year before we know what spare-time 
occupations are feasible? — Yes. 

14180. Have you got any officer, corresponding to the Agricultural Engineer, 
who investigates the need of adapting; agricultural implements to suit your 
conditions?— There Is the Indus tjgal Engineer. 

14381. The Mechanical Engineer is also the Agricultural Engineer? — We 
have nothing to do with agricultural implements; there must be an Agricul 
tural Engineer for that. 

14182. The Chairman: Who does the agricultural implements on the 
engineering side; who is responsible for that? — The Director of Agriculture. 

14183. Mr. Kamat: The Director of Agriculture is responsible for agricul- 
tural engineering? — For agricultural implements. 

14184. You have no special Agricultural Engineer to devise or to make 
new designs or adaptations in present designs of agricultural implements, such 
as ploughs, sugarcane mill*, or anything of that sort? — No. 

14185. You have also no indigenous ftrm manufacturing agricultural imple- 
ments ? — r do not know of any, 

14186. There are only small local dealers? — Yes. 

34187. About this decorticator, you told us that a few of the Kirloskar type 
had come into this Presidency? — Yes, a few of them, that is what my Engineer 
told me. 

14188. Are you sure that some are imported from the Bombay Presidency 
into your Presidency? — 1 believe some are imported from Dandekar Bros, 
also. 

141S9. Do they solve the difficulty which you describe about ground-nut 
and the export of ground-nut to Marseilles in a bad condition? — Those 
machines do not solve the difficulty, 

14190. That type does not solve your difficulty? — No. 

14191. It means you must have an Agricultural Engineer, perhaps, who 
can design the necessary type of decorticator ? — It is the Industrial Engineer’s 
work; in fact, I have asked the Industrial Engineer to devise some sort of 
machinery for it by means of oscillating sieves for the mechanical grading of 
the ground-nuts. 

14192. Bao Bahadur Munisioami Nayudu : Will you tell us the percentage 
of successful borings to the total number of borings made? — From 60 per cent, 
to 66 per cent, are successful ; the rest are failures. 

14193, In the case of borings you make the fees payable in advance? — 
Yes, always. 

14194. And in cases where the borings are unsuccessful you do not remit 
the fees? — No, we do not. 

14195. To that extent the ryot is put to a loss ? — Yes. 

14196. Have you any suggestions to make to enable ryots to take the risk 
in boring, operations without much loss ultimately if the borings should prove 
unsuccessful? — The obvious reply is to refund the fees. 

14197. Did you consider that aspect of it and make recommendations to 
Government? — I have said that I am considering the question of the reduc- 
tion of fees ; it is one part of it. 

14198. You have made representations to Government? — I have not yet 
done so, but we propose to do it. 

14199. You said that concession rates are given, for services rendered to 
co-operative societies ? — Yes. 

14200. And you say that half the usual rates are charged? — You. 

14201. Have there been applications from co-operative societies for yotir 
department’s services? — Yes, several. 

^ "R M TWd-ul-lah Sahib Bahadur. 
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14202, With regard to digging of wells or deepening of wells for drinking 
'Rater-supply, have there been any applications to your department for bor- 
ing operations? — Several, but we do not take it up, because we are not con- 
cerned with the drinking water-supply; we are only concerned with the supply 
of water for irrigation purposes, 

14203. Your department, therefore, does not entertain any applications 
for boring operations with regard to drinking water-supplies? — Not, unless 
we have got some boring set disengaged, ^and not working, which never 
happens. 

14204. There is no other department to take up that work? — I think, it 
is properly the work of the Sanitary Department, the Sanitary Engineer to 
Government; whether he takes it up or not I cannot say. 

14205. Sir Gang a Bam: You know that the fish-canning industry here is for 
sale, and it is going cheap ? — That is the concern of the Director of 
fisheries. 

14206. You have a fish-canning industry for sale; you have advertised it 
in the Madias Mail . I also asked them privately about it. Cannot you 
induce anybody to take it up? — I would suggest that you ask the official 
concerned. 

14207. It is ail industry? — The fish-canning industry is not under the 
Director of Industries. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


K. B, M. Bazl-ul-lan Sahib Bahadur. 
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•n- -M- Twi.nUai, Sahib Bahadur, 


#The auditors had not gone into the question of costing at the time of submission of this audit report. 
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Major A. J. H. RUSSELL, C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., 

Director of Public Health, Madras. 

Memorandum on Rural Sanitation. 

Under the terms* of reference the Royal Commission on Agriculture is 
asked, among other things, to make recommendations for “ the promotion of 
the -welfare and prosperity of the rural population,” and in particular to 
investigate “ (d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare 
of the agricultural population.” The Government of India has asked Local 
Governments to call for memoranda from various departments which “ when 
read together should afford a clear and co-ordinated jncture of the general 
rural position in the Province and the measures which have been taken in 
the past and are now being taken to ameliorate it.” 

It is obvious that questions relating to the health, of the rural population 
are amongst the most important which will come under review by the Royal 
Commission. 

2. According to the census of 1921, the population of the Madras Presi- 
dency (excluding Indian States) was nearly 42*5 millions. Only 7 per cent, 
of this total resides in the 81 municipalities of the Province, so that 93 per 
cent, of the whole population lives in hamlets, villages, or rural towns and 
is mainly dependent on agriculture for its livelihood. The statistics of pre- 
vious censuses show that little change in this proportion has occurred, and as 
industries are few m number and of little importance, it is unlikely that any 
violent fluctuations in the ratio will occur in the near future. 

3. From the standpoint of the sanitarian, agricultural prosperity depends 
on a vigorous healthy people free from the ravages of preventible disease.- 
The best indices of the health of a community are (i) the infantile mortality 
rate and (li) the expectation of life at different ages. Figures illustrative of 
these indices, in the former case, jn so far as they relate to this Presidency, 
and, in the latter, to the whole of India, are compared with corresponding 
figures for the few Western countries in the following tables : — 


Table I. 

Infantile 'mortality rates. 
Deaths per 1,000 births registered. 


Year. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


Madras. England 


residency. 

and 

Wales. 

182-8 

91 

194-0 

96 

232*2 

97 

192*9 

89 

161*3 

80 

160*9 

83 

166*4 

77 

173*7 

69 

179*2 

75 

180*9 

— 
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Owing to faulty registration, these figures almost certainly underestimate 
the^ true state of affairs in this Presidency, hut even as 'they are, they 
indicate an enormous loss of human life. Moreover, the significance of in- 
rantile mortality rates lies in the fact that illness during childhood, “even 
when recovery occurs, is apt by its sequelae to impair efficiency or health ” 
m later life. From this point of view, the table makes it clear that condi- 
tion^ obtaining amongst the rural population are prejudicial to prosperity. 

T\ble II. 

Expectation of life of certain ages . 


" 1 ■’ 

At birth. 

( 

10 

20 

80 

Tears of age. 



{a) Males. 




India .... 



22-59 

33*36 

27*46 

22-45 

Germany 



47*41 

52*08 

43*43 

35*29 

England 



51-50 

53*08 

44*21 

35*81 

Scotland 



50-10 

51*86 

43-27 

35-17 

Italy . « 


» 

46*97 

52*oo 

44-20 

36-73 




(5) Females 




India «... 



23*31 

33-74 

27'96 

22*99 

Germany 


♦ 

50-68 

53-99 

45-35 

37*30 

England 



55-35 

55-91 j 

47*10 

38*54 

Scotland 


! 

• i 

. 

53-18 

53-83 

45-35 

37*22 

Italy .... 



47-79 

52-76 

41-67 

37*33 

; 


From these two statements, it will be seen that an Indian’s expectation 
of life at birth is less than half the average figure for the peoples of Western 
countries. The tables also illustrate the remark already made that illness 
during childhood impairs health at later ages The terrible loss of life in the 
adult age-periods, which are ordinarily those of maximum production, must 
be a very serious handicap to agricultural development. 

4. As regards preventible disease, the subjoined statement shows the 
mortality in this Presidency during the last ten years : — 

Table III. 


Deaths from 1916-1925. 

Fevers . 2,729,773 

Cholera . 286,091 

Dysentery and diarrhoea ..... 557,562 

Small-pox 197,754 

Plague 91,192 


Major A. J. H. Bussell. 
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Appalling as these figures are, it must be remembered that, in addition 
approximately 45 per cent, of all deaths are registered under the heading 
“all other causes ” ; and in this mass of unclassified deaths which totals 
nearly 500,000 per annum, many cases of preventible disease find obscure 
burial. Judging from the figures for cholera and dysentery, the death rate 
from typhoid fever cannot be insignificant. Indeed, recent enquiries would 
indicate that in many rural areas, enteric fevers are endemic and exist in 
widespread fashion. A large proportion of the “fevers” death is certainly 
due to malaria. 

5. The work done m the Madras Presidency during the last six years by 
the Ankylostomiasis Bureau, officered by the International Health Board, 
has shown that in the wet districts especially, where rice cultivation is the 
main occupation, from 80 — 100 per cent, of the people are heavily infected 
with hookworm. This human parasite slowly and insidiously undermines the 
physique of the population, predisposes to other diseases, and reduces produc- 
tive capacity to a very high degree. Fortunately, these facts have been re- 
cognised by the owners and managers of tea and coffee plantations, although 
in other rural areas land owners and employers of labour have not yet realised 
the importance of this infective agent. 

6. The large annually recurring mortality from water-borne diseases, such 
as cholera, dysentery and diarrhoea requires further mention. In those muni- 
cipal areas which are fortunate enough to be provided with protected water- 
supplies, outbreaks of cholera seldom if ever occur, and this fact gives the 
clue to the prevention of those devastating periodic epidemics of which the 
Madras Presidency has had long and bitter experience. The high incidence 
of dysentery and diarrhoea can be ascribed chiefly to the low standard of 
general sanitation, and until the rural population develops a sanitary con- 
science and raises the prevailing low sanitary standard, it is very improbable 
that any improvement in the sickness and death rates for these dirt diseases 
will take place. Conservancy arrangements in most rural communities are 
entirely absent, and, even where they do exist, are of an extremely primitive 
nature. The banks of rivers and tanks are the favourite resorts for purposes 
of nature, and, as a result, not only are the only available water-supplies 
grossly infected, but soil pollution exists everywhere. It is curious that this 
should be tolerated in a predominantly Hindu population, whose religious 
teachers have centuries ago laid down strict injunctions prohibiting such 
insanitary practices. 

7. Small-pox is another infection which yearly causes thousands of deaths. 
The high incidence of this easily preventible disease is chiefly due to ignorance 
and superstition. Many cases are wilfully concealed and deaths from small- 
pox are registered under “ fevers ” and “ other causes ” in order that village 
officers and the families concerned may avoid the “ troublesome ” visits of 
public health officers and vaccinators. As a result, outbreaks which could 
have been easily stamped out, if early notification to the Public Health 
Department had been made, are only discovered when the infection has become 
so widespread that it can be no longer concealed. So long as supersrfcitous 
fear of the wrath of the goddess Maiiamma controls action, so long will 
like difficulties be experienced. 

8. It has been estimated that in this Presidency as many as 17-5 maternal 
deaths occur per 1,000 births, as compared with the corresponding figure of 
4*0 maternal deaths per 1,000 births in England. Thousands of women are 
therefore needlessly sacrificed year after year because skilled medical attend- 
ance is not available and because the custom is to depend on the barbarous 
services of the barber-midwife or dai 3 who, steeped in superstition, carries 
on her profession without let or hindrance and in complete disregard of the 
simplest precautions against sepsis. 

9. The problem of malaria is one which is of vital importance to a large 
proportion of the rural inhabitants of the Presidency. The malarial parasite 
is probably the correct cause of death in a very large number of the deaths 
registered under “fevers.” In a number of districts, the malaria death rate 

& 
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is very high, and the amount of chronic invalidism produced by the malarial 
parasite must diminish to an enormous extent the potential productive capa- 
city of the rural population. Notwithstanding the tremendous moral and 
physical deterioration known to be produced by this infection, however, no 
preventive measures on a scale commensurate with the economic importance 
of the disease have so far been attempted. Malarial surveys have been made 
in a somewhat spasmodic fashion since 1910 in small areas which were especially 
brought to notice, and during the last three years, the epidemiological units 
maintained at the King Institute, Guindy, have carried out a fair number 
of small surveys at the request of various departments of Government, such? 
as the Forest Department, Public Works Department, etc. These surveys 
have indicated the great necessity for preventive work, and the appointment of 
a malariologist, who would work in with the Government of India scheme for an> 
All-India anti-malarial organisation, is under consideration. There can be 
no doubt that malaria causes enormous havoc among the cultivators in large 
areas of the Presidency, and the control of this disease is one of the most 
urgent problems for which available funds should be allotted. 

The distribution of quinine is also very desirable, and in the absence of 
definite anti-malarial schemes, the use of this drug should be widely encouraged. 
Quinine, however, is practically a 'Dutch monopoly, and for some years has 
commanded an exorbitant price in the open market, so that its issue, free* 
of cost or at a price within the means of the people, is largely a question 
of finance. 

10- Finally, mention must be made of the great increase, which has occurred' 
during the last 10 — 20 years, in the incidence of tuberculosis, and especially 
of that form known as phthisis, although few accurate figures are available. 
Here, again, ignorance of the simplest rules of hygienic living and of the' 
causes and mode of spread of the disease is largely responsible. Overcrowding 
of large families in badly-constructed and ill-ventilated houses is only too 
common, and the rigid exclusion of “ night-air 5 * increases the chances of 
infection. 

11. These paragraphs will perhaps be sufficient indication of the problems 
which lie before the Public Health Department of this Presidency in its fight 
against disease. It now remains to describe “ the measures which have been 
taken in the past and are now being taken to ameliorate ” these conditions. 

12. Prior to the introduction of the District Health Scheme in 1922 and J 
1923, no co-ordinated system of Public Health administration existed in this 
Presidency. The executive head of the Public Health Department consisted 
of a Director of Public Health with one Assistant Director up to 1918, and’ 
subsequently three assistants with territorial jurisdictions. The Government 
maintained eight itinerating cholera parties — each consisting of an Assistant 
Burgeon and ten trained Sanitary Inspectors — to deal with cholera epidemics 
in rural areas. One hundred and nine additional trained Sanitary Inspectors, 
called Deputy Inspectors of Vaccination, supervised the work of rural 1 
vaccinators and did their best to control outbieaks of small-pox. In districts 
exposed to plague, Collectors employed temporary staffs of Plague Inspectors, 
these being paid partly from provincial funds and partly from the funds of 
the local boards. Under the Local Boards Act ('1920), all local bodies are 
compelled to maintain a staff of vaccinators, and a few Boards voluntarily 
employed Sanitary Inspectors for general sanitation work. The wastage in- 
volved in the maintenance of a separate trained staff for each epidemic disease* 
was enormous, and, moreover, there was no authority in the district to co- 
ordinate the work of the various sanitary staffs employed. The Collector was 
responsible for plague, l-he cholera parties were sent out by tbe Director of 
Public Health, whilst vaccinators were under the control of the local bodies, 
and the work of the Deputy Inspectors of Vaccination could be inspected only 
about once every two or three years by the Director of Public Health or his 
assistants. The District Medical and Sanitary Officer was the recognised 
adviser to local bodies in public health questions, but this officer could devote 
only a very small part of his time to sanitary work. 
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13. With the introduction of the Health Scheme in every district in 1923 
the position completely changed. The three Assistant Directors of Public 
Health were each placed m charge oi a bureau in the office of the Director of 
Public Health, and territorial jurisdiction was abolished. A trained Health 
Officer was appointed ic each district to be ir. complete charge of the Public 
Health administration, and, in each taluk, at least one Health Inspector works 
under the immediate supervision and control of the District Health Officer. 
The work ot the vaccinators employed by local bodies is regularly supervised 
by both Health Officer and Health Inspector, as these officers are obliged to 
tour at least 20 clays every month. 

The duties of the Health staff may be summarised as follows : — 

(1) Investigation and control of all outbreaks of communicable disease 
in rural areas. 

<2) Supervision of vaccination and ali preventive measures, hitherto 
attended to by special s+affs. 

<3) Supervision and improvement of the registration of vital statistics. 

(4) Drafting of plans and estimates for simple sanitary projects and 
taking steps to remedy defects in village drainage and water 
supplies 

(o) Systematic health propaganda work by means of lantern lectures, 
cinema lectures and demonstrations. 

(0) In the event of outbreaks of cholera, plague or malaria, the disin- 
fection of water-supplies, etc., treatment of early cases, rat 
destruction and plague inoculation, mosquito reduction and the 
distribution ot quinine. 

\7) The investigation of hookworm infestation and other similar para- 
sitic infections. 

<8) Co-operation with the district health staffs of neighbouring districts 
and States on receipt of information of the outbreak of infectious 
disease theie, and, in the event of the appearance of infectious 
disease of a serious nature, the localisation of the disease with the 
aid, when necessary, of the staff of the adjoining districts. 

14. The District Health Scheme is now complete, 24 District Health Officers 
and 248 Health Inspectors being employed These are all Government ser- 
vants, their services being placed at the disposal of local bodies to carry out 
the provisions of the Local Boards Act (1920), dealing with the health, safety 
and convenience of the rural population. A great deal of opposition was 
at first raised to the new scheme, but the work of the last three years 
has proved its worth, and the almost universal cry at present is for exten- 
sions to its activities. Even with 32 additional Health Inspectors sanctioned 
durng the present year, many of the Inspectors’ ranges are unwieldy, 
either in extent or in population, and when epidemics, such as cholera, 
break out, large temporary additions to the preventive staff are necessary. 
Under the Local Boards Act the expenditure incurred for epidemic preven- 
tion and on account of improvements in rural sanitation must be borne 
by the local bodies themselves. In many cases, warnings regarding approach- 
ing epidemics are ignored until the infection has become widespread, and 
as an excuse for refusing to carry out even the simplest recommendations 
made by the Health staffs, the plea of “ lack of funds ” is constantly em- 
ployed. At the same time, slow progress is being made, but attention is 
in this connection invited to the accompanying “ Memorandum on the Future 
Developments of the Public Health Service ” which was prepared a few 
months ago. This memorandum explains in detail some of the difficulties 
experienced and it seems unnecessary to reiterate here what is already in 
printed form. 

15. Since the reorganisation of the Public Health Department three years 
ago, the investigation and control of epidemic disease has naturally received 
most attention. * 
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Although the anticipated periodic outburst of cholera in 1924 and 1925 
caused nearly 96,000 deaths, it is safe to say that at least as many more were 
successfully prevented, especially when it is remembered that during the pre- 
vious epidemic wave of 1918 over 128,000 persons perished from cholera in 
that year alone. Moreover, the new organisation has beon able to effect 
successful sanitary control of the large number of fairs and festivals which are 
held all over the Presidency. In a few centres, although some cases of cholera 
have occurred, the prompt measures taken by the District Health staffs have 
been sufficient to prevent any spread of the disease such as frequently occurred 
prior to 1922. 

In the Government Budget for 1925-26, a sum of Bs. 61 lakhs was provided 
for the improvement of rural water-supplies and village roads. The unspent 
balance of this sum was reallocated to the districts in the budget for 1926-27. 

16. During 1922 and 1923, the Madras Presidency for the first time experi- 
enced an epidemic of relapsing fever, which threatened to decimate the village 
populations of several districts. So successfully was the preventive campaign 
carried through that by the end of 1923 the infection had entirely disappeared 
and the few minor outbreaks which have appeared since have been speedily 
stamped out. 

17. The progress of vaccination has been very marked, owing to the better 
system of supervisory control and the great improvement effected by the King 
Institute in the manufacture of vaccine lymph. In 1924, over 2,000,000 pei- 
sons were successfully vaccinated, and the figure for 1925, which is not yet 
available, is also estimated to reach this figure. The success rate which had 
fallen to about 60 per cent, in 1921 lias during the last two years been between 
95 and 99 per cent. The effect of the inci eased degree of protection to the 
community will be evident only in future years, but it does not seem to be toe 
optimistic to state that, if similar work is done during the next ten years, 
small-pox epidemics will cease to be a danger to the people of this Presidency. 

18. The new District Health staffs have been constantly urged to effect 
improvement in the registration of births and deaths, and the fact that the 
average registered birth-rate has increased by 7-9 per mille of population in 
the last five years is evidence that the vital statistics of this Province are now 
much more reliable than they have ever been. It is universally recognised 
that the basis of all Public Health activities rests on accurate registration of 
vital occurrences, but, although much has been accomplished, a great deal 
still remains to be done in this direction. 

19. The inception of organised measures for the spread of knowledge in 
matters relating to public health really dates from the inauguration of the* 
District Health Scheme in 1923. Since then the education of the public in 
health matters has received ever-increasing attention. Health propaganda 
work is one of the routine duties of the health staffs and is regularly conducted 
in the villages visited by them. The methods employed include not only 
formal lectures, lantern demonstrations and lessons in the village schools, but 
also informal and friendly talks with the villagers. In many places the local’ 
newspapers have been made the medium for the spread of information, and 
large numbers of informatory articles and paragraphs have been published. 
The attention of the public has also been sought through the medium of health 
dramas, many of these being remarkably well presented. 

20. A perusal of the annual reports submitted by Health Officers, and those 
dealing with the National Health and Baby Week celebrations, indicates the 
far-reaching degree to which health propaganda measures are now being carried 
out all over the Presidency. It has been suggested that funds spent on this 
branch of public health work is money wasted. To this criticism, it is suffi- 
cient to point out that public health is dependent upon personal hygiene and 
the day-by-day individual practice of the principles of preventive medicine, 
and that, moreover, if general education is an affair of the State, so much the* 
more is education in matters of health. 

21. During 1925, 52,100 lectures were delivered in 36,800 centres, the total 
audiences numbering approximately 2,900,000. Of the lectures, 3,200 were 
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^illustrated by means of lantern slides. Displays of picture posters and the 
-distribution of illustrated leaflets made the lectures more impressive and 
attractive. 

From the report of the Madras Health Council for 1925-26, it is learned 
that 90,000 posters referring to eight subjects and 3,000,000 leaflets dealing 
with twelve different subjects were issued; 2,786 new lantern slides were pre- 
pared and issued on loan ; and 2,500 slides were prepared for local bodies. 
-Fifteen lanterns were in constant circulation on loan, while eighteen lanterns 
'were supplied to local bodies during the year. Seventy-seven miniature health 
* exhibitions were also held on the occasions of large fairs and festivals. The 
'value of pictorial exhibits as a means of education is being more and more 
.appreciated, and much more could be done if every Health Inspector was 
supplied with a lantern and slides. This ideal is being constantly brought to 
ithe notice of local bodies. 

22. The medical inspection of school children is a subject which has been 
discussed for several years past. Only recently has Government ordered the 
compulsory inspection of all pupils attending secondary schools, but it would 
'be to the great advantage of the whole Presidency if this order were extended 
'to all primary schools, as the medical inspections concerned would draw" atten- 
tion to many disabilities, and would also be an object lesson to the children in 
'Connection with maintenance of health. 

23. Probably, the greatest lasting good can be effected by teaching the youth 
»of the country, and in as many as 3,500 schools, lectures, dialogues and dramas 
w r ere given. In many places health lectures were arranged as part of the 
programme at Teachers’ Associations meetings. 

The following table gives comparative figures for 1924 and 1925 : — 


Year. 

Number 

of 

lectures 

given. 

Number 

of 

lantern 

shows. 

Approxi- 

mate 

I audience. 

Activities 

in 

schools. 

Exhibitions 
at fail’s 
and 

festivals. 



Districts , 




1924 

33,840 

849 

1,354,000 

3 ,2(51 

51 

>1925 

52,073 

3,260 

2,874,000 

3,521 

77 


Municipalities . 



1924 

1,553 

222 

36,700 

41 

... 

1925 

2,091 

792 

231,770 

| 360 

••• 


These sufficiently illustrate the additional amount of propaganda work 
-carried out in municipal and rural areas during the past two years, and from 
the reports made by District Health Officers it is evident that it has already 
’borne fruit, e.g ., in demands for vaccination, protective inoculation, etc. 

24. Propaganda work, under the aegis of the Madras Health Council, has 
•grown to such an extent, and the work has become so heavy and complicated, 
that the time has come when local bodies may legitimately be asked to 
racknowledge their indebtedness for the success of their health week celebra- 
tions by making grants to the Health Council. In this way, sufficient funds 
•would be made available for the employment of suitable photographers, artists 
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and appliances, making it possible to produce new and up-to-date literature, 
posters and slides. Local bodies make heavy demands for supplies of propa- 
ganda materials, and it seems only reasonable that they should assist with 
money for the production of that material. Two alternatives remain; either 
a large curtailment in the activities of the Health Council in order that its 
budget allotments may not be exceeded, or the appointment of a separate 
officer in the office of the Director of Public Health to deal with the whole 
work now done by the Madras Health Council and the Health Propaganda 
Board. 

25. The inauguration of the “National Health and Baby Week ” move- 
ment in this Presidency has brought the activities of the Public Health Depart- 
ment and the principles of hygiene and well-being to the notice oi the rural 
population even in the most remote tracts. The Health Week has now been 
conducted during each of the last three years. All local bodies are advised to 
organise committees and, in particular, to enlist the co-operation and assist- 
ance of as many ladies as possible. A model programme for the week was 
drawn up by the Director of Public Health and circulated to all local bodies 
for their guidance. Funds amounting to over Rs. 86,000 were raised by public 
subscription, and, generally speaking, an increasing readiness to contribute 
towards the expenses of the “Week” has become apparent, so that the total 
expenditure for the Presidency must have amounted to considerably more than 
a lakh of rupees. The interest aroused by these celebrations has been immense 
and that they are appreciated is evident from the ever-increasing support 
given to the movement by the public. “Health and Baby Week n has, in 
fact, appealed to the general populace in a way which has not been equalled 
by any other movement. All District and Municipal Health Officers have been 
reminded that the enthusiasm roused during the Health Week should not be 
allowed to wane, but that vigorous propaganda work should be continued 
throughout the year, if the best results are to be obtained. Efforts are con- 
stantly being made to get local bodies to provide their Health Inspectors with 
magic lanterns and slides. Many have complied with this demand, but many 
more have made no response, and the lanterns and slides available with the 
Madras Health Council are constantly out on loan, and it has been impossible 
for the Health Council to comply with anything like the demands made on it 
for its lanterns, slides, literature, posters and leaflets. An endeavour is now 
being made to obtain pecuniary aid^ from Local Boards for the further develop- 
ment of the Madras Health Council’s work. The response has been fair, but 
it must be recognised that the preparation of propaganda materials requites 
liberal grants, and the sum of Rs. 8,000 given by Government goes a very 
little way to prepare even the literature and posters in half a dozen different 
vernaculars in sufficient quantities to meet the needs of 43 millions of people. 
Although, therefore, it may be confidently asserted that a very promising 
beginning has been made with the health propaganda campaign, it will not 
be possible to make any rapid advance until additional funds are available. 
It may here be mentioned that the Ankylostomiasis Campaign of the Inter- 
national Health Board has contributed largely to this work and has done a 
great deal to awaken the masses to a realisation of the need for healthier and 
more sanitary surroundings. 

26. The type of education in vogue in this Presidency is more or less of 
an academical nature and the scope of technical education is very limited. If 
the educated people of the present clay would return to their villages and 
devote attention to agriculture, instead of wandering about the towns un- 
employed, they might apply their general knowledge to agricultural problems 
and help the uneducated ryot to improve his antiquated methods. In olden 
days, the village was practically a self-contained unit having institutions con- 
ducive to the promotion of every sphere of life. This system has almost entirely 
disappeared. The masses remain uneducated, there is very little co-operation 
and even less of the spirit of the helping hand, whilst poverty is extreme. 
The absentee landlord frequently visits his villages only to demand his rents 
and takes little interest in the health or welfare of his tenants. This attitude 
was demonstrated in remarkable fashion in Tan j ore district in 1922, when 
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relapsing fever swept over a large area. Many of the poor cultivators, who 
had. passed successfully through attacks ot the disease, died of starvation during 
the prolonged convalescence which is the normal sequel of this disease, because 
oi tnmr inability to earn money and because the mimvdnrs declined to ad- 
vance either money or grain to their wi etched dependants. 

In villages tv here ignorance and poveity abound, it would be unreasonable 
to expect any decent stand aid ot sanitation. Hence the absence of anv con- 
servancy arrangements and the universal contamination ot tanks and wells 
with human filth. 

137. The o notion of medical relief maw receive brief mention. During the 
past t ear. a scheme of subsidising medical practitioner*, on condition that 
they settle down in rural villages, has been introduced by the Madras Govern- 
ment, and although, it is too sooi to give any opinion regarding its ultimate 
success, there can be no doubt that, properly developed, it would be a great 
boon to many thousands of the people who arc unable to spare the lime to 
irat el long distances to headquarter hospitals and dispensaries in order to 
obtain medical aid. “ ’ “ 

In connection with the subject of maternity relief, the Madras Legislative 
Council has recently parsed a Nurses’ and Midwives’ Registration Bill, but 
it remain, to lie toOen whether tlii> measure will effectually improvement. 
Extended measures for maternity lelief ore urgently required*, as witnos* the 
fact that Jov every 1,000 registered births in this Presidency during 1925 only 
64 women received skilled attention during labour. During the past three to 
four year*, the Madras Presidency Maternity Relief and Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation ha<= endeavoured to stimulate local bodies to take some interest in tlrs 
question, and at the present time 5S such centres are actively at work. The 
great majority of these, however, are in the larger towns, and, so far, practi- 
cally nothing in this dircclion has been done for the women who live in rural 
tracts. If material death rites and infant mortality rates are to be reduced, 
relief centres must be opened in hundreds instead of in units. Very little 
response has been obtained from local bodies to the momoranda on the subject 
issued by the Public Health Department, and one can only hope that the new 
interest in public health resulting from the repeated celebration of Health 
and Baby Week will eventually rouse the public to a realisation of the need 
for a far wider organisation in maternity relief and child welfare work. In 
only one district in the Presidency has a trained health visitor been employed, 
and this is all the more disappointing as her successful woik has shown' the 
great possibilities of thi* branch of public health activity. 

28. In the average village in this Presidency, therefore, the conditions are 
altogether deplorable. Dwelling houses are badly constructed, devoid of light 
and ventilation. Verandas and eates are used as cattle sheds, and cowdung 
and house refuse is accumulated in the close vicinity of the houses. In the 
lew villages which have got more than one source of water-supply, no parti- 
cular well or tank is received for the supply of drinking water, and pollution 
by washing, bathing, ablution by the indiscriminate use of every kind of 
water-pot, and by animal and human organic matter is universal. The lack 
of any kind of drain permits of the stagnation of stillage and washing water, 
and the fot motion ol pools in et cry depression during the rainy weather 
increases the unhealthily es« of the village-site. Cactus and prickiy-pear are 
allowed to overgrow every vacant plot owing to the entire lack of the commu- 
nal spirit, and these growths afford ample shelter for committal of nuisance, 
so that every corner becomes a latrine and soil pollution is ubiquitous. Not 
only does the average ryot fail to appreciate the loss to his land involved in 
the use of cowdung as fuel, but he is. with few exceptions, entirely opposed 
to the idea of utilising night-soil as a manure. As a consequence his fields 
become poverty-stricken, and he himself suffers from hookworm and other 
infections. An attempt has recently been made to constitute u model 
villages 55 in certain taluks on which any available Local Board funds may be 
spent on improvements. These are meant to set an example to others in the 
district, but it will be long before this effort bears fruit. 
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29. Sanitation in the real sense of the term, therefore, simply does not 
exist in rural areas. Under the Local Boards Act, the subject is one which 
falls under the province of the local bodies themselves; but it is really as 
much the concern of Government. A definite programme of rural sanitation 
is required, if human health, human efficiency and human happiness is to be 
the peopled lot. From the public health standpoint therefore agricultural 
prosperity depends on the following: — 

(i) Improved and protected wafcer-&uppiie^. 

* i 0 The introduction of conservancy nrranitemfnts by which soil pollu- 
tion may be reduced. 

(iii) Improved housing conditions. 

<?r) A wide extension of medical relief, particularly with reference to 
diseases like hookworm and malaria, where specific treatment 
can be given; medical inspection of school children. 

{v) Tn relation to (it 1 ), the expansion of a public health laboratory 
service is urgently necessary, 

( vi ) Education with -special reference to the principles of hygiene and 
civic responsibility in relation to public health. 

(aii) A wide campaign in health propaganda, special attention being 
devoted to school children. 

(mi) Extended provision for maternity relief and child welfare. 

Memorandum on the Future Developments of the Public Health Service . 

(Submitted to the Government of Madras.) 

1. Early in 1923, w T hen the Government completed the 'scheme of placing 
a trained Health Officer in every district of the Presidency, an advance was 
made which, in most countries, and certainly in most Provinces of India, has 
not yet been accomplished. It has been very generally recognised that such 
a scheme is one of the essentials in building up a rural health service worthy 
of the name, as it is impossible for the chief executive of Government, i.e., 
the Director of Public Health and his Assistants, whose duties should be 
entirely advisory and supervisory, to attend to the multifarious administrative 
and technical details that arise daily in each district. 

During the last two years fortunately there has been no interference with 
the scheme, and generally speaking, the District Health Service has been 
allowed to consolidate its position and has proved of great use in many differ- 
ent directions. Indeed many of those -who originally opposed its introduction 
have come to recognise its value and have asked for its extension. 

2. A complete District Health Service, however, necessarily consists of 
more than a Health Officer and a few Health Inspectors, and the questions 
may bo asked, “ Is the full value of the District Health Service being obtained 
now?,” and if not, ‘‘How can full value for the expenditure be obtained? ” 
My reply to the fiivfc question is in the negative. This memorandum has been 
prepared in order to lay before Government a reasoned reply to the second. 

3. It is obvious that the Office of Director ol Public Health nru&t he 
expanded sooner or later fco accommodate a number of additional bureaus 
dealing with such subjects as (1) Tuberculosis, (2) Venereal Diseases, (3) 
Malaria, (4) Medical Inspection of schools and school children, (5) Medical 
Entomology, (6) Health Propaganda, (7) Rural Sanitation and (8) Child Wel- 
fare and Maternity Pellet; with possible further extensions in connection 
with Industrial Hygiene, Port Hygiene, and Food Control. Ib is not ex- 
pected, nor would it be reasonable to expect, that nil these expansions will 
be carried out even within the next few years, but nevertheless they must be 
kept in view if the ideal scheme is eventually to be evolved. 

4. It is not possible for an officer, however well trained, to go into a district 
and accomplish definite results without first having definite plans and the 
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organisation through which the necessary measures for the improvement and 
protection of the public health may be conducted in logical sequence and in 
proper relation one to the other. Public Health matters cannot be dealt 
with properly by attacking one phase of the problem without considering the 
possible relation it may have to the problem as a whole, and the sooner it 
generally recognised that no special line ot health work is complete within 
itself, that the whole problem of health and disease is so inter-related and 
complex that it is impossible to make satisfactory progress along one line 
unless it is conducted in a definite relation with all others, the sooner will 
waste of time, effort and money be avoided. 

5. To illustrate this general thesis, it may be remarked that, since its 
introduction, most of the time and energies of the District Health Service 
have been devoted to the control of epidemics, for example, cholera, plague, 
small-pox and relapsing fever. Obviously the more logical process should be 
the prevention of such diseases, and it is along that line that the future general 
development of the Public Health Department must be made. Isolated efforts 
conducted with no definite object in view except, say, the prevention of further 
cholera deaths in an iniected village, will result in little that is of permanent 
value. As long as the general health of the public is constantly menaced, as 
a result of complete lack of conservancy or even of improper conservancy, 
and as long as water-supplies remain impure, it is mere ‘‘building on sand 
to attempt general improvement in public health. What is wanted is not 
only a definite programme for general rural sanitation, but a clear indication 
of the part lo be played respectively by Government and by local bodies. That 
Government lias definite obligations to meet in the development and mainten- 
ance ol Local Health Services, there can be no question. Tt is the duty of 
Government, for instance, to contribute towards the salary of the District 
Health Officer an amount sufficient to compensate for such services as he is 
required to perform for the Government Public Health Department. Govern- 
ment should also contribute towards the support of local health measures the 
proportionate share which the State owes the district for its work in the 
prevention ot the inter-district spread of disease. The former obligation has 
been recognised in that Government now pay 75 per cent, of the salaries of 
all Health Officers. Were Government to admit its responsibility as regards 
the latter, there is no doubt but that much more could be done in connection 
with the control of epidemic disease. 

6. Tt is probably correct to say that nothing in the Presidency is more 
urgently required than safe and adequate rural water-supplies. Only then 
can diseases like cholera and the dysenteries and diarrhoeas be tackled in real 
earnest. The Public Health Department has during recent years devoted 
considerable time and thought to the investigation of foci of infection as 
regards water-borne disease, and the information now available would be of 
immense use, if Government and local bodies could set apart, year by year, 
definite sums for the improvement and protection of water-supplies at these 
foci and along the usual known routes of spread of infection. The question 
is not of parochial interest; it is, on the other hand, one which intimately 
affects the whale Presidency, For example, the provision of good drinking 
water at such centres as Palni and Tadpatri municipalities ought to be dealt 
with from the Presidency point of view, and the schemes liberally subsidised 
from Government funds, if indeed, the Government do not bear the whole 
cost. Moreover, all expenditure on rural water-supplies, especially when 
supplemented with Government grants such as have been made this year, 
should be controlled in the light of the knowledge at the disposal of the Public 
Health Department, so that the most urgent works from the point of view 
of water-borne disease may be taken up first. The improved water-supplies 
fo be established, und the order in which they should be taken up, depend 
tnthcly upon local conditions, and can best be determined by the Public 
Health Department in consultation with the local District Health Officers. 

7. During the last few years the 1 nternational Health Board of the Rock- 
feller Foundation have, in this Presidency, conducted a campaign against 
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hookworm, and, in addition to general surveys made in different districts 
have carried on intensive propaganda in certain areas. The Government no 
doubt have supported this campaign with money grants, but there is a 
danger of the policy of the International Health Board being lost sight of 
Their work is intended to educate the people among whom they labour to see 
the necessity of introducing a system of rural sanitation. It is with the hope 
that an impulse may be created among the peoples ol this country towards 
the abolition of present insanitary conditions that the international Health 
Board stands ready to give assistance. The avowed purpose oi that organisa- 
tion, viz.,. “ The well-being . of mankind throughout the world/' can be 
initiated in no better way in places like India, where sncli a largo proportion 
of the population is without any knowledge of hygiene, and where conse- 
quently there can be no sentiment in favour of preventive medicine, than 
through the medium of hookworm demonstrations. In the case of hookworm 
disease, the parasite, its life cycle, the process of infection and its effect on 
the individual can be easily demonstrated to the most ignorant individual, 
and, as enteric fever, cholera, dysentery and diarrhoea all result from the 
same insanitary practices, the teaching of the principle of hookw r orm infection 
teaches at the same time the principles involved in the prevention of all 
other diseases that arise as a result of improper disposal of human excreta. 
But all this is merely a means to an end. So far as Madras Presidency is 
concerned, the hookivorm campaign lias so far not resulted in any permanent 
improvement, because there has been no practical response to the repeated 
warnings as to the danger of soil pollution, and the necessity for the con- 
struction and proper use of suitable private and public latrines. This is not 
wholly the fault of local bodies, but whatever the cause, the time has now 
come for making a move, and it is suggested that the move ought to be ini- 
tiated by Government setting aside a sum of money yearly for this purpose 
In several instances District and Taluk Boards have already sanctioned vary- 
ing amounts in their annual budgets ior rural con&ervaney, so that the need 
for such expenditure is beginning to be recognised. Mr. Fonlkes, President, 
District Board, Madura, beioro whom the suggested scheme has been laid, has 
agreed to provide Bs. 29,000, — provided Government give a grant of equal 
amount. — for the provision of suitable latrines in selected villages and unions 
in his district. 

To start with, a small group of tv T o to three districts might be selected, 
e.y Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura, and if the hookworm campaign were 
concentrated there, and Government assistance were given in the form of half 
grants, the advantages of a hygonic system of night-soil disposal and the bene- 
fits to health which accrue therefrom would be brought to the direct notice of 
the rural population. Not only w'ould the districts concerned benefit but 
others would quickly see the advantages. In any case, something practical 
towards a general scheme of improved rural sanitation -would be initiated, and 
the International Health Board would be encouraged to carry on in the Presi- 
dency and possibly expand their programme of work. 

The scheme deals only with a very primitive health measure, but one must 
start with primitive measures in a population whose knowledge of public 
health is primitive. At tlm same time, although primitive, it is none the 
less fundamental in the construction of any public health scheme. Later on, 
larger schemes can be developed. Only too often has it been the tendency to 
start with the larger schemes and neglect the simpler measures, — a tendency 
which has frequently defeated the object in viewu 

It must be remembered, of course, that construction and maintenance of 
latrines means a permanent staff of some kind, but local bodies, it they were 
assisted in the construction expenditure, would probably be willing 1o face 
the expenditure on staff. The District Health Officers and their staff wuuld 
also have here something tangible to work at, and the general effect on the 
whole department -would be not only stimulating but lasting. The suggestion 
is also made that in many cas^s the villagers might be willing and able to 
build these latrines themselves, and where this was found impracticable, small 
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local contractors could possibly be got to do the work cheaply. The Begistrar- 
General of Panehayats would very probably be able to advise regarding the 
introduction of the scheme in areas where panehayats have been constituted. 
Further grants from Government would be necessary for further extensions 
of such a system. The point to be emphasised, however, is the early allotment 
of a grant in order that a start may be made during the present financial year. 

S. Decentralisation was a popular topic amongst politicians in England in 
the second half of last century and the idea seems to have spread to this 
Presidency only in 1908 when a Decentralisation Committee made a report. 
The recommendations made by this Committee, however, with regard to 
vaccination, public health and sanitation were only embodied m the Local 
Boards Act ol 1920 and by that time, it had been proved that decentralisation 
could be carried much too far. In 1872, ihe Public Health Act in England 
established many as 1,857 local sanicary authorities, and experience in 
health administration and other forms of governance have proved the grave 
disadvantages of small units of Local Government and the trend has been to 
vnlarge them. The following paragraph is taken from the Presidential Address 
J,iven in July 1925 to the Sanitary Congress by Sir George Newman, K.C.B., 
Chief .Medical Officer to the Ministry of Health: — 

“The Poor Law Amendment Art of 1834 reduced the units of poor law 
administration from 16,500 to GCO; tho Education Act of 1902 reduced the 
unit of education administration from 2,469 school boards to 318 local edu- 
cation authoiities ; the new Bating and Valuation Bill would reduce the units 
of local lating fiom 12,882 to CIS. These reductions unquestionably make 
for efficiency and economy. The next step, and of its urgency there is general 
agreement, is to reduce the 1,900 local health authorities in a similar drastic 
way, co-ordinating the duties of the smaller ones with those of the larger ones. 
We must not forget that the present scheme of local sanitary authorities (now 
50 years old) has rendered great pioneer service and has given sanitation an 
invaluable local setting. But under modern conditions the disadvantages are 
overwhelming. In the smaller bodies there is all too often incompetency , 
both of personnel and officers , combined with inadequacy of remuneration of 
ihe officers; there is duplication of officers and institutions leading to extra- 
vagances, waste and confusion; local and personal considerations predominate, 
with the result that self-interest is cultivated, vested interest created, and 
public interest neglected; and there is lach of uniformity and equality in the 
administration of Sanitary Law common to the whole State . Yet epidemic 
disease spreads through large communities rather than small and is not con- 
fined by parochial boundaiies , e.g. } it is impossible to grapple with small-pox 
or typhoid fever if one small atea differs from another in the practice or 
neglect of essential methods. Water-supply, sewerage, river pollution, and 
hospital provision must! also be dealt with on a general, and not a particular 
scale. It is true, of course, that these features are characteristic of some of 
the smaller authorities only, but these smaller authorities are upwards of 1,000 
in number, and their disabilities are injuriously affecting the entire public 
health seivicc of the nation. 

9. These sentences might well be applied to taluk boards in this Presidency 
and are deliberately quoted as a strong argument in favour of removing the 
subjects of u Public Health and Sanitation 55 from taluk hoard control and 
bringing them once more under district boards. It has been found in practice 
that, with a district health officer under the president of the district board, 
wHh health inspectors distributed one to each taluk and vaccinators 
appointed and paid for by tho taluk boards, effective control by the district 
health officer is practically impossible. The dual control in this branch is 
the main reason why greater improvement in vaccination work has not been 
forthcoming, and so long as this anomalous position continues, so long will 
district health officers he unable to obtain proper co-ordination of tne work 
in district. Moreover, practically eveiy proposal made to these small local 
bodies by the Public Health Department is met with the reply that no. funds 
are available, or that the board does not agree with the opinion of the Director 
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of Public Health. If the change to district board control could be carried out. 
these difficulties would be greatly minimised, dual control would disappear and 
the district health officer could, without delay, concentrate the whole or part 
of his district staff in any particular are.i in an emergency. The difficulties 
raised by this proposal are not insurmountable. If an Act is found defective 
it can always be amended. 


10. In the absence of a Public Health Act for India, the administration 
of public health labours under grave disabilities and it is high time that such 
an Act, embodying the Public Health .Regulations now distiibuted through a 
number of minor Statutes, was added to the Laws in force in ibis country. 
In this connection it maj lie remaiked that, the sections in the present Local 
Self -Go vr eu memo Acts dealing with public health give local bodies much too- 
free a hand in questions which affect not only the area included within their 
own boundaries, but it may be the wfi'-le Presidency.. The Public Health 
Department has purely advisory { unci ions, but when its advice is rejected 
without reason, the department or the . Government should have statutory 
powers to compel recalcitrant local bodies to take at least reasonable pre- 
cautions against infectious disease. It ought to be possible to compel a local 
body to carry out measures, which on the advice of the Public Health Depart- 
ment Government consider necessary for the safety and welfare of the 
community. Moreover all local bodies should be compelled by law to set aside 
yearly definite sums, or definite percentages of income for the development 
of public health measures. The budgets oi district boards, municipalities, and 
of taluk boards (if their existence is to be continued) should show exactly what 
percentage of the total income is being set aside for those purposes. The Acts 
in force require amendment in those directions. 


11. The writer, along with Mr. Gopa T *iswami Ayyangar, spent many weeks 
during 1922 in preparing a volume of model by-laws dealing with practically 
every public health section of the Local Self-Government Acts of 1920. He 
has yet to learn that these by-laws are being worked effectively or even that 
they have been adopted by more than a small minority of the local bodies of 
the^ Presidency. These by-laws were drawn up in accordance with present 
law permission was granted to local bodies to modify them in accordance with 
local requirements, and, if they were applied properly, would be a tremendous 
lever in the hands of those anxious to improve local insanitary conditions. 
The lact is that they are more or less of a dead letter, and it is submitted that 
Government should compel local bodies to adopt a more active attitude in their 
application. Laws, rules, regulations and by-laws on paper are totally ineffect- 
ive without a vis a tergo compelling their practical application. The Depart- 
ment of Public Health should be a strongly centralised powerful organisation* ; 
the sanitary code upon which its authority rests, should he modern in every 
^-.Hirular This Code should be incorporated, as already suggested, in an 
np to-date Public Hea'th Act. With the advice of a Central Board of Health, 
nominated by the Government, the Director of Public Health should he em- 
powered to promulgate new regulations, as they are deemed necessary, and 
should have authority to insist cn all pohhc health regulations being carried 
out bv local bodies as strictly as is compatible with their financial position. 


12 In no instance perhaps is there irmre “ lack of uniformity and equality 
m the administration of sanitary law common to the State ” than in connec- 
tion with the control cf small-pcx. Government has already been addressed 
on several occasions regarding tho difficulties experienced by the Public Health 
Detriment in connection with this disease owing to the fact that one small 
area differs from another in the practice or neglect of essential methods.” 


13 The problem of Malaria in the Presidency has so far been practically 
untouched, although one or two district Wth officers have made interesting 
•md useful reports on the subject. With the help of the Indian Research 
Fund Association, it is hoped to carry out during the next year a general 

_ „ # Yide reply to question 14375 on page 508. 
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survey and to prepare maps .showing the main danger zones. In various parts 
of the is oriel reliance is placed upon quininisation tor the control of malaria 
in endemic areas, and one or two district boards have made tentative efforts 
m this direction, hut the whole question is an immense one and will require 
\ery considerable expenditure if effective progress is to be made in stamping 
out this disease. So far it has been possible to obtain sanction only for one 
Malaria Unit, attached to the King Institute. The inexpensive organisation 
has been in constant demand and further units urgently demand sancLion. 
Moreover detailed investigations in eveiy malarious area in the Presidency 
must be made m order to discover the types of malaria-carrying mosquitoes 
prevalent, because the different varieties of mosquito require different preven- 
tive measures. For this work the whole-time services of a trained Entomologist 
are necessary. There does not seem to be much doubt that malaria causes 
many deaths and a tremendous amount of sickness, and by devitalization of 
the individual lays him open (o attacks ficm other more insidious forms of 
disease such as tuberculosis. 

14. IV lent ion of tins last disease leads oi c to ask if any -worth-while results 
tan be accomplished in Llie prevention of tuberculosis, unless in the first place 
conditions affecting the spread of all the communicable diseases which lower 
the vitality and render the individual an easy victim to the tubercle bacillus 
are contj oiled. Safe milk supplies must be assured. Satisfactory methods 
oi sewage disposal must be installed. Infants must be properly reared in 
decent houses. Personal and school hygiene must be observed. Medical, 
examination of school children must be made and defects and abnormalities 
corrected. In short, the control of tuberculosis is not a problem by itself. 
Rather is it a corollary to a large number of other Public Health problems, 
and will depend on all the varying activities which go to make up a well- 
balanced Public Health Department. It cannot be taken up, in any case, 
until public sentiment demands it, and the factors such as defective drainage, 
defective ventilation and defective conservancy, which ensure a continuance of 
tuberculosis infection, are first eliminated. This does not mean that the 
treatment of persons suffering from tuberculosis should not be encouraged. 
The present Memorandum does not deal with the individual, but rather with 
what Carr Saunders calls the “herd,” by which he means the “mass” of 
the population. 

15. In the same way the protection of the health of mothers and infants 
lies mainly in control of communicable diseases, the provision of decent houses, 
safe water and milk supplies, adequate methods of sewage disposal and a 
generally healthy environment. The money now being spent on Child Welfare 
Centres * is perhaps useful as a method of education in the principles of 
hygiene; it cannot be considered as money well spent so long as the infants 
and their mothers continue to live in sluin', without water, without drainage, 
without fresh air, and often without sufficient nourishment. 

10. This leads to another development of the Public Health Department 
which demands immediate extension. During the last few years more and 
more attention ha* been devoted to the education of the people in hygiene. 
“ Ane thing is quite certain. We have reached a stage in the evolution of 
the Public Health when it is a necessity of further progress that we should 
create an enlightened opinion and carry it with us. This is necessary because 
there is a need of an ‘ impulse 3 behind sanitary legislation and effective 
administration of it, and secondly because the public health is dependent upon 
personal hygiene and the day by day individual practice of the principles of 
Preventive Medicine. We must do more ourselves.” 

17. There is no doubt that educational health work is one of the most 
effective and far-reaching forms of general education. If general education 
is an affair of the State, so much the more is education in matters of health, 
for the education of the people in the value of public health measures is the 
surest way to stimulate interest in this subject and to gain the* financial 
support necessary to carry out modern sanitary measures. For three years 
past the Madras Health Council has been struggling along with a scanty 
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budget (aided by the Bed Cross Society) to do what it could in this direction, 
dnd it is surprising what has been done with the few thousands of rupees 
available. During the present year the Government sanctioned a recurring 
grant oi Rs. 8,000 (Bs. 3,000 of which was earmarked especially for Health 
and Baby Week). It can be better imagined than described how far thib 
sum will go in financing any adequate educational campaign for a population 
comprising nearly 43 millions of people and using at least half a dozen different 
tongues. Tt is now suggested that Government should establish as an integral 
part of the office of the Director of Public Health a Health Propaganda 
Section in charge of a suitably qualified officer, taking over if necessary all 
the property and material in the hands of the Madras Health Councif and 
giving a liberal grant for a wide expansion of the work now being done by 
the Health Council. As a matter of fact, apart from the enthusiastic help 
received from the two Chairmen, Sir Alexander McDougall and Dewan Baha- 
dur S. Bavanandam Pillai, and from Colonel Cunningham and some of his 
staff in the King Institute, the whole of the burden of work has fallen on 
the shoulders of members of the Public Health Department executive and 
they have given fxeely and willingly of their leisure hours to carry out what 
has been done. It is neither fair nor right that this all-important branch of 
Public Health work — one which is now universally recognised as a necessity 
in all Public Health Departments — should be carried out by means of voluntary 
workers. No doubt as Sir George Newman states in the address from which 
quotations have already been made — “ it is the local authorities who should 
be mainly responsible for undertaking systematic educational health work 
suitable to the own districts, circumstances and needs,” but in the absence at 
present of proper recognition of the importance of this work by either taluk 
lioards or municipalities, it is the duty of the Government to give the lead. 
This had indeed been already recognised by more than one Provincial Govern- 
ment in India, and it is to be hoped that Madras — which has for so many 
years given the lead to the whole of India in matters sanitary — will not now 
fall behind. As the information afforded in this subject should be “ appro* 
priate, timely and correct,” it seems best that the propaganda material used 
should be prepared under the direct supervision of those who are the expert 
advisers to Government on all Public Health questions. An additional point 
worth noting is that the material must be not only scientifically correct, but 
must be in such a form as to strike the imagination of those among whom it 
is intended to be used. The preparation of health propaganda is no simple 
task and the officer in charge requires particular qualifications which are not 
easy to define. Increased Government grants under this head are inevitable 
if the health propaganda campaign is to be effectively carierd on and effectively 
extended. 

18. Finally, it has already been proposed to Government that changes and 
improvements in the teaching of Hygiene arc urgently callod for. Tt is not 
proposed to enlarge further on this subject here. But it will not be out of 
place to remark that the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine should be made 
use of for the further training of members of the District Health Service, 
Many of the officers in the service are young and keen, and a course such as is 
given there would he a great stimulus and would moreover he far less costly 
than periods of study spent in England. 

19. Judicious selection of the men best fitted for further study would have 
to be made, and these officers would then be capable of carrying out the local 
epidemiological and other enquiries which are so essential in connection with 
a number of diseases. It has been possible in a small way to stimulate a few 
of the present District Health Officers to efforts in this direction by personal 
visits and instructions, but this is hardly enough. A number of Health 
Officers should be specially trained, e.g, 3 in Vital Statistics, in Epidemiology, 
etc., so that they may he capable of carrying out special investigations in 
these and other subjects. If one was given a sound training in Entomology, 
for instance, ho could tako up the Entomological Surveys already referred to 
in the paragraphs dealing with the Malaria problem. It is understood that 
if Government adopted the above suggestion* the International Health Board 
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rttmld be prepared io consider a 50 — 50 grant in aid of tlie training. More- 
over it is also necessary to keep in mind that the International Health Board 
Jw' 1 ^ ln ?> awar d yearly a number of scholarships in order to enable Health 
Umeers in Government employ, or men guaranteed employment by Government 
on xiieir return, to proceed to America or England to undergo a course of post- 
graduate study lor one or more years. This is an opportunity for Indians 
which ought not to be lost, and it is proposed to put uj) the names of two 
or three young officers ot the department in 1926 — 27 whom the Government 
might usefully recommend io the Government of India and the International 
Health Board lor scholarships. The training thus obtained would be invalu- 
able, noi only to the individual officers themselves, but to the whole Public 
Health Department. If the Department is to make continued progress, it 
requires additional specialised workers, and these can best be obtained by 
recruitment from ilm present cadre of Health Officers. There are so many 
special problems awaiting investigation in the Presidency i 

20. The fund oriental need for the Presidency Is noi the development of 
numerous* specialities to be introduced into local communities or groups in- 
dependently but for the establishment of an efficient district health service 
through which the public health activities of the district may be conducted 
in logical sequence ami with proper relation to each other. Until the advant- 
age of a single definite programme of health-work between Government and 
the district is generally recognised, the isolated, efforts which have so far been 
the common practice will result in little of permanent value. Some of the 
more keen of the District Health Officers have already recognised the limit- 
ations now imposed on them by circumstances, and have expressed regret 
that so little permanent good comes of the efforts they have made. This is an 
attitude which is not only deplorable but one which the Government and the 
executive head of the Public Health Department must try to correct and at 
all costs at the earliest opportunity. It seems that the last two years have 
been long enough to permit of the solidification of the foundations on which 
the new District Health Service was laid, and the time has now come for 
further building. If Government willingly or unwillingly postpone that fur- 
ther building, not only will the District Health Service become disheartened 
and stale, hut local bodies will lack confidence in the department and conti- 
nue to withhold support, and the general public will remain confused and 
sceptical. 

21. It is hoped that what has been written above demonstrates with suffi- 
cient clearness some of the directions in which further development is possible 
and desirable. They cannot of course he all taken up at once, but for the 
convenience of Government the following brief summary has been prepared. 
Under “ A 11 are included those schemes which should be taken up urgently 
and under u B * } those which might reasonably be taken up as and when 
funds permit. 

22. Summary . — A. 0) The scheme outlined in paragraph 7 in connection 
with Rural Sanitation is one which demands serious consideration and early 
sanction. It is probably the key to most of the other schemes. 

A. ((ii) The suggestion made in paragraphs 5 and 6 for the provision of 
water-supplies in towns and villages known to he foci for the spread of cholera 
should be favourably considered by Government in so far as grants are avail- 
able. Grants such as those made during the present year should be given 
only on the conditions laid down in these paragraphs. 

A. (Hi) Next in importance is the scheme described in paragraphs 18 and 
19 for the training of selected Health Officers either at Calcutta or in America, 
or in England. 

A. (iv) Almost equally important with the last is the provision of adequate 
funds for extension of the health propaganda work (paragraphs 16 and 17). 

A. ( v ) The provision of a Public Health Act for India or for the Presidency 
-(paragraphs 10 and 11) and the amendment of the present Local -Self Govern- 
ment Acts (paragraphs 8 and 9) are allied subjects of great importance. 
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jB. — Extension-* outlined in paragraph 3 and the subjects briefly discussed 
in paragraphs 13, 34 and lo are closely inter-related. In order, however, that 
the more important issues might not be lost sight of, no attempt has been made 
in the present memorandum to deal with those questions in any detail. When 
occasion arise*, details will be provided. 

[The cation proposed to be taken by the Government of Madras on this 
Memunuithun stated in G. 0 % No . 1035-P. ZL, dated 18th June 1926 , vide 
Appendix.] 
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U. (K Xo. Wda, L MI., datui Itfth June 19 >t>. 

The Government have read with interest the memorandum submitted by 
the Director of Public Health on 1 the future development ot the Public 
Health Department ' and generally approve the views of the Director aw 
expressed in the memorandum. The problem in regard to the expansion of 
the activities of the Public Health Department is however as with other 
departments one of finance and the Government wish it to be understood 
that their general approval of the Director’s views do not in any way commit 
them to further financial obligations. Each proposal outlined by the Director 
in his memorandum when submitted in a detailed form will have to be 
subjected to a critical examination on its merits with due reference to the 
resources of the Presidency at the time, the other claims upon them, and the 
existing commitments of the Government. 

2. In the concluding paragraph of the memorandum, the Director has given 
a brief Mimman of the subjects which he wishes to lay speeifiealh before the 
Government. He divides these into- two classes : — 

A. Those to which he considers veiy early consideration should be given. 

If. Those with which he has at present purposely made no attempt to 
deal in any detail in order that the more important issues should not be 
lost sight of in a mass of details of lesser importance. These proceedings 
therefore deal only with the points which the Director has included in 
Class A. 

The Government propose to state briefly the action which they have already 
taken or propose to take to give effect to the Director’s recommendations 
in regard to these. 

3. (?) Improvement of sanitation in villages by the construction of sanitary 
latrines — (paragraph 7 of the memorandum). — The Director of the Ankylosto- 
miasis Campaign has suggested that an intensive campaign should be carried 
on in a few districts to educate people in the use of sanitary latrines, latrines 
being provided in sufficient numbers to meet the needs of the population 
of the area selected. The point which he wishes to emphasise is that the 
curative work of his party is not an end in itself. He states that, unless 
conditions are radically altered, people who have been cured of the hookworm 
disease will soon become re-infected and no permanent improvement in the 
public health will result. He considers that the object of his work is not 
merely to cure individuals but to effect a permanent improvement in sani- 
tation throughout the Presidency and this in his opinion can only be effected 
by inducing the people to adopt the habit of using sanitary latrines. Dr. 
Kendrick’s proposal was placed before the Local and Municipal and Public- 
Health Advisory Committees at a meeting held in December 1925. The mem- 
bers realised the desirability of making an attempt in the direction indicated 
by Dr. Kendrick, but at the same time recognised the immense difficulty of 
effecting a revolution in habits which have persisted for so long. The Com- 
mittees considered that no beneficial results would accrue, unless the experi- 
ment was restricted in the first instance to a very small area and they 
were of opinion that the proper course was for the Director of Ankylostomiasis 
Campaign with the aid of the Director of Public Health, the President of a 
District Board and the [Registrar General of Panchayats to try to persuade 
the people of one or two villages to adopt the latrine system, the scheme 
being worked by the panehayat or panchayats concerned and the District 
"Board meeting the cost of the latrines and the sweepers. The Committees 
having recommended that the scheme should be tried in the Madura district, 
the President of the Madura District Board was requested to place the pro- 
posal before the District Board for consideration. The District Board has now 
agreed to give the scheme a trial and has allotted a sum of Rs. 20,000 for 
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the purpose* The area where the experiment should be tried has been selected 
and the District Board is making arrangements for the construction of latrines 
in the area. 

4. (ii) Provision of protected water-supply in places known to be foci of 
cholera — {paragraph 6 of the memorandum ). — The Government agree with the 
Director of Public Health that the provision of a protected water-supply in 
places such as Palni and Tadpatri which the investigations of the Public 
Health Department have shown to be the foci of cholera epidemics for all 
neighbouring districts is not a question of merely parochial interest but one 
affecting the health of large portions of the Presidency. As regards a water- 
supply scheme for Palni, the Government have therefore addressed the 
District Boards of Madura, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Bamnad, Tri- 
chinopoly and Malabar and have inquired whether they would be willing to 
contribute Bs. 10,000 each towards the capital cost of a water-supply scheme 
for the Municipality. They have also addressed a similar inquiry in regard 
(so Tadpatri to the District Boards of Anantapur and the adjacent districts. 

5. (iii) Training of selected Health Officers in the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine or in America or England . — The Government have already 
accepted the proposal of the Director of Public Health that the Health 
Officers should be given a course of post-graduate training in the School of 
Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, and have provided funds in the Civil Budget 
Estimate for 1926-27 for the training of three officers. Certain medical officers 
have also been recommended by this Government for the award of the Bock- 
feller Foundation Scholarships this year, so that they may undergo specialised 
training in public health matters in America. 

6. (iv) Extension of health propaganda work — (paragraph 17 of the memo- 
randum ). — The Director of Public Health is being requested to furnish the 
Government with detailed information to show the immediate and ultimate 
cost involved in his proposal to establish a Health Propaganda Section in 
his office. 

7. (v) Enactment of a Public Health Act for the Presidency — ( paragraphs 
10 and 11 of the memorandum ). — The question of the enactment of a Public 
Health Act for the Presidency and the amendment of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Acts was placed before a joint meeting of the Local and Municipal 
and Public Health Advisory Committees held in February last. The joint 
meeting was in favour of the enactment of a Public Health Act and the 
consequent amendment of the Local Self-Government Acts, but they con- 
sidered that if the enactment of such a measure threw any extra burden upon 
local bodies, they should receive the requisite financial assistance from the 
Government. The Government are not prepared to accept the commitment 
implied in the Committee’s resolution, but at the same time will be glad to 
have the Director’s detailed proposals for the drafting of an Act. 

(By order of the Government, Ministry of Local Self-Government.) 
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Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qiu^Tton Z*. — 'Gina al Education. — The time has now come when the sub- 
ject oi Hygiene should be included in the curriculum of all schools and colleges. 
The subject should not be optional but should be made compulsory. This 
epic "'tion has been r el erred 10 m paragraph 20 on page 477 oi the memorandum 
aheady submit ted, uheiv it has been pointed out that “ if general education 
i' an affair oi the State, so much the more is education in inn tiers of health.” 
The old beliet that Public Health deal* only with “ drains ’’ and “bad 
c-mells ” is not yet dead, and is even to-day one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks to all advance in its development. The Education Department should 
recognise that its effoics to educate will be largely i rustrated , if those they 
doaire to educate are devitalised by infection and so prone to sickness that they 
are frequently absent iiom school or college. School children ought to have laid 
before them the elements of the principles of healthy living and be compelled, — 
at least in school hours, to practise these principles. This implies that 
school and college teachers should themselves understand what is meant by 
Modern Hygiene. The subject must, thereiorc, be included in the curriculum 
for all training colleges for teachers, and must be taught in such a way as to 
indicate its very close association with the daily life of the individual, the 
family and the community. With teachers so trained, the children might be 
expected to learn sufficient facts about life, health and sickness as to convince 
them ot the advantages of practising healthy living. Their knowledge would 
also almost certainly be carried to their homes. The Education Dejiartment 
has at present sanitary rules in force compelling all aided schools, for example, 
to provide and maintain suitable latrines, but it rather the exception than 
the rule to find these. As a result the children never realise the dangers of 
soil pollution and the benefits to be derived from decent sanitary conditions. 
If the teaching of hygiene were made compulsory, a beginning would be made, 
and the next generation would realise the consequences of the present indiffe- 
rence to, and neglect of, hygienic living. 

In the same connection may be urged the necessity for a new outlook on 
the subject of Hygiene as met with in the curriculum of Medical Colleges and 
Medical Schools* The medical student at present is taught in water-tight 
compartments and especially is this so in connection with the subject of“ Public 
Health.” In the uords of the General Medical Council’s resolution of January 
1923, it is necessary c ‘ that thiougliout the whole period of study the attention 
of the student should be directed by hm teachers to the importance of the 
jjreventive aspects of medicine.” Every student must be made to see the inter- 
relationship and close correlation between the healthy man and healthy life 
on the one hand, and biology, physiology , pathology, medicine, midwifery and 
surgery on the other. These subjects should be so presented as to impress on 
the student the importance of keeping people healthy, of recognising early 
symptoms of disease and of instructing his patients how to avoid future invali- 
dism and disease. With a medical profession trained to take this new outlook, 
the “prescription” and the “bottle of medicine” would be pushed into the 
back-ground, and the medical practitioner’s time would be largely spent in 
teaching people how to maintain health and how to practise healthy living. 
Bv educating future medical practitioners on these lines it is reasonable to 
hope that the gospel of health would be preached by real disciples of the 
faith and that this gospel would be accepted by the mass of the people. 

Question 25 . — \V elf are of Bural Population . — This question has been dealt 
with in the memorandum already submitted, but to the subjects already men- 
tioned there may be added that of Nutrition and Deficiency Diseases. The 
importance of Nutrition has no doubt been laid before the Commission by 
Colonel McCarrison, but speeial emphasis should he laid on the desirability, of 
widely-conducted investigations in connection with deficiency diseases which 
are so commonly met with in this Presidency. Large numbers of people suffer 
from disease* such as beri-beri and keratomalacia. The high sickness and 
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death rate* from vhat arc tailed “ Intestinal Disease* M arc largely caused by 
deficiencies of on** kind or another in regard to food and nutrition. It has 
now been proved that a high incidence of malaria, and particularly epidemic 
nalaria, is intimately associated with detective mnrition. Recent opinion 
has also stressed the importance of faulty nutrition as a predisposing cause of 
leprosy, another widely prevalent disease. Finally there is no doubt that a 
large proportion ot uiia^'ile deaths June malnutrition as their root cause. 

These, and other isolated mots at present available, point so definitely to 
the close relationship which defective nutrition and deficiency have with 
disease, and the subject i* so intimately connected uith food production and 
agricultural research, that investigation of llie.se inatlors would seem to be of 
urgent importance in connection with the welfare of rural populations in 
India. 

What is required is a Nutritional Institute, with a Superintendent in 
charge, and several highly trained assistants, so that both laboratory investi- 
gations and field work may bo conducted simultaneously. The population of 
thi* Presidency is so near the asymptotic maximum and is increasing so much 
more rapidly than the available lood grain supplies that in my opinion it would 
be much more advantageous to finance a Nutritional Department than to 
spend huge sums on new irrigation scheme*. 

The Nutritional Institute would have for its objects : — 

(1) The study of nutrition. 

(2) The study of deficiency diseases. 

f3) The study of ill-defined pathological states (far more numerous, of 
greater importance and less understood than typical deficiency 
diseases) due to insufficiency of any food constituent. These are 
at present all vaguely labelled 1 ‘ malnutrition .’ 3 

(4) The study of the relation between malnutrition and susceptibility 

to infection. 

(5) The study of substitute foods and their preparation in palatable 

form — c.g. y during times of famine. 

(6) The issue of literature — simple and convincing, — on what to eat, 

how to eat, and methods of cooking. 

With reference to paragraph 29 (v) on page 481 of the memorandum already 
•submitted, further details are perhaps desirable. One of the most difficult 
health problems in India is the prevalence of intestinal diseases. A certain 
-amount of research work has been done within the last 3-4 years in this Presi- 
dency in connection with the “ Epidemiology of Cholera/ J but qualified 
workers are few and far between, and routine duties occupy so much of the time 
of those who are sufficiently interested to attempt investigation, that progress 
is painfully slow. What is wanted in Madras is a number of Public Health 
laboratories dotted over the Presidency staffed with workers who would under- 
take field surveys in addition to their ordinary duties. We want to enquire 
into the etology of parasitic infections and carry out continued research into 
the problems associated with cholera, the enteric fevers, the dysenteries, and 
'diarrhoeas, all of which cause a large number of deaths annually. The King 
Institute, founded over 20 years ago, is unable to cope with the work, and 
even with increased staff, it would be impossible for one central institution to 
•do so. The investigation units sanctioned by Government 2-3 years ago have 
shown the amount of investigation ready to hand, and the demand for their 
services has steadily increased. The time has come when the Presidency should 
"have a number of Public Health laboratory centres, say one for each group of 
4-5 districts to commence with. The officers in charge would have to be well- 
trained medical research workers, if successful results were to bo obtained. 
These central laboratories would be of the greatest assistance not only to the 
whole Public Health Department and to such local bodies as were sufficiently 
interested in effecting improvements in the health of the people, but would be 
able to render valuable aid to other Government departments. 
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Oral Evidence. 

14208. The ('ha in nan: Major Russell, you are Director of Public Health, 
in the Presidency of Madras? — Yes. 

14209. You have put m a note of the evidence which you wish to gne 
and my colleagues and I have had before us for some time a memorandum, 
one of the series sent by this Presidency, which I think you prepared? — 
Yes. 

14210. Do 3 ou wish to make any general statement now, or shall X pro- 
ceed to ask you a few questions? — I do not think I have anything to add to 
this memorandum/ plus my enclosure + , plus the answers to the Questionnaire 
which I sent in on Saturday. 

11211 . You point out on page 490 of your answer to the Questionnaire that 
in your view the time has now conic when the subject of Hygiene should 
he included in the curriculum of all schools colleges. Is it at the present 
moment included in the curriculum of any schools or colleges? — Not that I am 
aware of. 

14212. Is nothing being done to teach the elementary aspects of hygiene 
to children in the public schools? — I believe that in vocational schools where 
it is an optional subject hygiene may be taught in a haphazard way, but 
there is nothing done in the way I should like it to be done. 

14213. Do ^ou know afc all whether any readers or text-books are used, 
dealing with the subject? — A certain number of text-books on simple hygiene 
have been prepared by different people in this Presidency and Macmillan & 
Co. have produced one or two written by different authors, but they are 
not used as a general rule; there is no compulsion about it. 

14214. Is there anything in the vernacular? — Yes; these text-books that 
1 am referring to are in the vernacular. 

14215. They are all vernacular? — Most of them are. 

1421G. Do you happen to know whether in the instructions to teachers 
there is any section or paragraph dealing with the question of hygiene? — 
That I am not aware of; I do not think so. 

14217. Have you formed any view in your own mind as to how many 
hours a week or month would be required to deal sufficiently with this ques- 
tion in schools? — T think, to start with, if certain lessons in the different 
readers were introduced on subjects connected with hygiene, that would be 
a start, without laying down any particular hours per week that might be 
devoted to the subject; that is what has bwjen done in the Presidency. In 
the last two hooks that were produced (I had something to do with their 
production) that was the method adopted. The readers were produced, 
accepted by the Department of Education, and in the readers there were a 
number of lessons on hygiene, without calling it a reader on hygiene. 

14218. Have you any personal experience of the effect of such teaching 
upon school children in this Presidency? — We have a certain amount of 
experience in this connection. During the last three years we have had 
what is known as ‘ The Health and Baby Week ’ ; we have had a great deal 
of help from the Education Department in connection with the celebration 
of that week, and the children have taken an enormous amount of interest in 
the lessons and in the tamashas , if I may call them, that were arranged rluri im 
that week ; that is all that I know that has been done. 

14219. But you have formed the view that teaching in this direction would 
be received by the children with interest and attention, and that a forward 
move not merely amongst the children but throughout the population might 
be achieved by such means ? — Of course, I think that hygiene is the 
most interesting subject in the world, and that all children will be inter- 

* See pages 472-481. 
t See pages 481-489. 
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ested ; the subject could be presented to them in an intensely interesting 
form. 

14220. My own experience of hygiene at that age was that it consisted 
of not allowing me to eat the things which 1 wanted to eat; is that your 
idea of hygiene? — Tlxe old idea of public health was that it dealt with drains 
and bad smells; that idea is long past, although it still exists even among 
various Government Departments, 1 am sorry to say. 

14221. On page 100, you describe a situation according to which not 
merely no hygiene being taught, hut e\en the niles of hygiene are being 
disregarded m these schools'-' — Yes, that is so. 

14222. And suitable and cleanly latrines are not being promded? — They 
are not, in a large number of cases. 

14223. What inspection is there to ensure that there is such provision? — 
The District Educational Officer inspects the schools, and he is not supposed 
to give a grant-in-aid unless the rules are carried out. 

14224. Would you like to see that inspection put into the hands of ^our 
department. — We have the power of inspecting schools now. 

14225. Do you use it ? — l T es ; for instance, the district and municipal health 
officers have the power to inspect schools in their respective areas and send 
in reports. 

14226. What active steps has your dex^artment taken in this particular 
matter during the past 18 months? — We have repeatedly drawn the atten- 
tion of the Education Department to this lack of latrines even in schools 
which are aided by Government. It is quite different with schools maintained 
by local bodies; the rules do not apply to these schools, but, at the same 
time, we inspect these schools and recommend that these things should be 
provided, but the recommendations in many cases are not carried out, in 
most cases in fact. 

14227. That is as regards schools under the District Boards? — -Govern- 
ment aided schools have got these sanitary rules; we can recommend to the 
Education Department that the rules should be carried out. 

14228. 3 thought you were comparing one class of schools with another? 
— In regard to the schools which are run by municipalities, or by local boards 
which do not get any Government aid, we also advise them that latrines 
should be provided, but there is no rule compelling them to do so. 

14229. Which grouxo do you find most responsive to your suggestions P — 
Both are equally bad. 

14230. On the same page you sa\ , u In the same connection may 
be urged the necessity for a new outlook oil the subject of Hygiene as met 
with in the curriculum of Medical Colleges and Medical Schools.” In whose 
control does the direction of that curriculum lie? — The Medical Colleges of 
course are affiliated to the University. 

14231. And the Board of Studies? — The Board of Studies has various 
medical members on it, and they make changes in the curriculum as ad- 
vances are made. 

14232. Is this defect in the orientation of the courses of the Universities 
world wide, do you think? — Absolutely. 

14233. Are you in a position to make any representations on questions of 
that sort to the University authorities? — During the organisation of the 
teaching of hygiene which I suggested to the Surgeon-General only a year 
ago, I made definite recommendations and most of these recommendations 
have ^ already been carried out with regard to the teaching of hygiene. 
Up till last year, for instance, there was only one part time Professor of 
Hygiene and he was supposed to teach the whole of the subject; we have, 

I think, 13 teachers now, each teaching his own special subject. 
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1 1234. On pane 490 under the head of Well are ol Rural Population, you 
refer to the question of nutrition and its counterpart, deficiency diseases. 
Are you familiar with the work being carried on by Col. McCarrisonr— 
Yes, I soe his work regularly and we very often talk and write to each 
other about this work. 

14235. Do you agree with the tendency of Col. McCarrison\ conclusions, 
not with any particular experiment but generally? — I clo not think there is 
any doubt that he is correct. 

1*230. On page 491, you say k£ The population oi this Presidency so near 
the asymptotic maximum and is increasing &o much more rapidly than the 
available food grain supplies that in my opinion it would be much more 
advantageous to finance a Nutritional Department than to spend huge 
suin', ou new nrigation scheme**. ' J When you talk about the asynrptotic 
maximum there what curve Is it that is exactly being approached? — That 
is a curve starting from minus infinity and going to plus infinity. You 
use the census figures available for estimating or extrapolating the curve for 
future years and it is just possible now, with the figures available, to esti- 
mate for 10 or perhaps 15 years. In the paper that 1 read before ihe Science 
Congress last year T showed that the population of this Presidency was very 
near ihe upper limit, which is the maximum we can have and if it goes about 
that, and there is no reason to doubt that it will go above that, the chances 
are that \iolent epidemics or famines or something of that sort will pull it 
down again. 

14257. The last census figure in 1921 was 42} millions roughly speaking 
and the previous census ligure? — About 40 millions, because the Influenza 
epidemic In 191S killed a huger number and the expected increase did not 
take plate. 

14238. What was the census immediately previous to that of 1921? — 1911. 
The figure was 33 millions or thereabouts. This is, I may say, a question 
on which there is a great deal of difference of opinion. 

14239. Would you as clearly as possible describe the converse view? — The 
converge view is that although our mathematical curve may describe condi- 
tions theoretically it cannot possibly describe things practically. Of course 
there is the proviso which must always be given to this curve and that is 
that conditions remain the same as to food supplies, cultivation and so 
on. Immediately you change these conditions or immediately you change 
the papulation from an agricultural one into an industrial one, which in 
this case does not apply, you would have to fit a new curve. That happened 
in Germany. When Germany changed from an agricultural population to 
an industrial population there was another large increase of population and 
you had to fit a second rise to the curve. 

14210. Quite apart from that there is such a thing as a physiological 
over-draft ju.sfc as there is a financial over-draft? — In my opinion the condi- 
tions m this Presidency are not likely to change so rapidly as to affect the 
“thesis that I now present. 

14241. Have you considered such emigration as takes place in relation 
to this problem? — Emigration in India is a negligible factor in my opinion. 

14242. You know in fact what the emigration figures year by year are? — 
You will find them in my reports. I think last year, if I remember rightly, 
the total emigrants were about 60.000. I am not quite sure of that figure, 
"but you will find it in the first pages of my report. 

14243. I wanted to know whether you attach any importance to this at 
all? — No; it is a negligible factor. 

14244. Have you observed yourself whether there has been, under the 
stress of life, migration from the non-irrigated tracts towards the deltaic 
tracts or whether rise in population has been mainly brought about by an 
increase in the birth rate ? — I do not think the rise in population is due to an 
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increase in the birth rate, because the birth rate in India has always been very 
high. The published figure* in the annual reports oi the Sanitary Commissioners 
have been absolutely iv rong. They give a totally erroneous idea of the birth 
late For instance, 1 ran prove that In what vo have done during the 
last lour yearn We hate had an organisation m every district during the 
last 4 \eai* ana during these 4 veu*^ I lui\< paid puMUidn,* attuiUm vi»d 
I have insisted on particular attention being p*dd i<* \ital statistics work, 
that L. the registration ot births and deaths and in my annual report for 
the last year I showed that tla birth rate oi tlu> Presidency, that is, the 
registered birth rate had increased h\ no le-s than 8 per thousand in the 
last 4 years. This ■'imply due to the iuct that a better on.niusath n wiw 
in existence fot the collection of these figures. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the birth rate of the Madras Presidency has increased by S per 
1,000 in 4 years. It is simply due to the fact that in previous years, the 
complete figures were not registered. With regard to the question of 
migration of population to areas that are laid under irrigation 1 also have 
rather definite views on the subject of irrigation. If you irrigate new large 
tracts of this Presidency the population of that area will increase so rapidly 
on account of the better supplies of food and the easier way in which it 
is got that in 20 years you will be exactly in the same position as you were 
before. That is with regard to the proportion of food supplies available per 
head of the population. 

14245. You are staving off the evil day? — That is all; you must come to 
an end some time. 

14246. Are you quite definite in your view that the birth rate is not 
rising? — I think so. 

14247. What are the factors that make for the increase in the population, 
when further food supplies are made available? — It is an economic factor. 

14248. How does it act? The birth rate does not rise; does the death 
rate drop? — In the irrigated areas, the birth rate rises at once. In the areas 
that are now irrigated lands you get a very large increase in population and 
the result is that, in 20 years or so, you will be in the same condition as 
before. 

14249. So that it is the population that enjoys the increased food-supply 
as a result of irrigation that responds and you get an immediate local rise 
in the birth rate? — That always happens; and that has been proved in other 
parts of the world as well. That is why I say that it is more advantageous 
to finance a Nutritional Department than to spend huge sums on new irriga- 
tion schemes. 

14250. Turning to the difference in birth rate which you describe as be- 
ing due to the faulty statistics that existed, *s it the case that it is impossible 
to say whether there has been an increase or not in the birth rate? — You 
mean in irrigated areas? 

14251. Jf the figures upon which you would form a view are proved to be 
incorrect is it not difficult to say what exactly is the position? — If you 
examine the vital statistics for a long period of years you eliminate the error. 
That is what we have been doing in our epidemiological investigations. 

14252. So that broadly speaking you think the figures at your disposal 
will give you an accurate indication of the changes in the population of 
this Presidency? — Yes, allowing for the error that we know exists. 

14253. Do you think that the question as to how far standards of living 
depend upon the growing of money crops as compared with food crops has a 
bearing on this problem? — I do not think that X am prepared to answer 
that question. 

14254. You present us with a picture of growing difficulty in this matter* 
Have you any solution to offer? — I think the first thing is to spread educa- 
tion in hygiene. I am not going to mention * birth control’ because that 
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would bo impossible in a country like this. If you educate people in ways 
ot healthy living that result will inevitably follow. In one group of the 
city of Madras it has followed already. I examined the birth rate figures 
for Madras city in 1924 and 1925 and to my amazement found that the birth 
rate among the Brahmins of the city was piactically equal to the birth rate 
among the Europeans. The birth rate of other communities gradually rises 

one goes down the social scale until you get to the lowest class of all where 
it is practically double that of Brahmin birth rate; so that 1 think that if 
you could get education in hygiene spread among the whole population the 
question of over-population would not arise 

14255. Now may 1 take you to the original memorandum, a very interest- 
ing document, tor which my colleagues and I are greatly obliged to you? — In 
Table 1 1 on page 473 you give the expectation of liie at certain ages. How far 
do these tables, comparing expectations ol life in Europe -with expectations of 
life in India, require to be corrected on account of the earlier maturity in 
Judin? Is that an important factor? — 1 do not think that that is a very 
importaufc factor. 

14256. You do not think that even under ideal conditions the expectation 
oi life in India would inevitably be somewhat shorter than the expectation 
of life amongst Europeans? — I do not think so, because in certain areas in 
the tropics which have been cleaned up, the expectation of life has increased 
enormously, and I do not see "any reason why that should not follow in India 
it we had decent conditions of living. 

11257. On page 474 you are talking about the hookworm parasite, and 
you point to the good work that has been done in this matter by owners and 
managers of certain tea and coffee plantations; where are those plantations 
situated? — In Wynaad; in the High Bange, in Travancore and in the Nil- 
giris 

14258. Have most of the plantations followed this lead? — A very consider- 
able number of them have and they have been very glad to continue it be- 
cause it has made the labourers very much more efficient. 

14259. How far would it be possible, if you had the means, to carry out a 
camping n against hookworm in a ryotwari district amongst typical small 
cultivators ? — 'Well, the really practical way, again, is to teach the popula- 
tion how to avoid infection. We are trying to do that as much as possible, 
and possibly during the next year we are going to have a scheme for the 
actual treatment with liookwoi m medicine ot every person who comes as an 
out-patient in every dispensary and hospital in the Presidency. That is 
an educational method as well but it will only reach a very small proportion 
of the population to start with. 

14260. Without diagnosis? — To every patient who comes in we will give 
hookworm medicine. 

14261. And I presume he will be re-infected within a short period? — Pro- 
bably. The effect of his infection disappears for about a year, and he 
recognises or ought to recognise during that time the benefit he has derived. 
We are going to distribute leaflets and literature on the subject at the same 
time. 

14262. The best prophylactic measure would be universal foot wear? — That 
is a most impractical measure in India. 

14263. What methods do you suggest?— We have started a small scheme 
in one district already for rural sanitation by building a large number of 
latrines in certain centres and leaving there the Assistant Director of the 
Ankylostomiasis Bureau to conduct a campaign for two or three months to 
teacn the people the use of these conveniences, to tell them the reasons for 
using them -and so on; that scheme, although it has been in force only for 
the last three or four months, has given very satisfactory results. Of course 
it is a scheme which cannot possibly be extended by Government to every 
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area in the Presidency and it is not a .scheme that can be extended to every 
village even b> a District Board; but, unless tie get a certain number of 
centres of the kind by which we can spread knowledge on these matters, I 
do not think there is any other way in which we can get ahead. This centre 
has certainly done a great deal of good already; it has given very satisfac- 
tory and very good results. 

14204. How long would jt take to tree the soil ot the parasite if jour 
measures are successful? — In an area which is not re-infected the parasite 
dies out in few months. But what happens now is that thesfcf people go 
morning after morning to the same spot, tread on infected ground and 
get re-infected every day practically; that is what it conies to. 

14265. Can the parasite live on dry soil? — Yes; it lives lor a certain time 
even in sandy soil, although not so long as in wet soil, because you will notice 
that in wet districts about 80 to 100 per cent, of the people are infected 
whereas in dry tracts like Bellary and the other Ceded Districts, the nropor- 
tion is from 2C to 30 per cent. 

14266. The wet is the ideal condition for the parasite? — Yes. 

14267. Now\ when this practice of relieving nature in the open is indulged 
in under dry conditions, do the parasites and germs of diseases survive the 
hot rays of the sun pouring down on the substance? — There is a certain 
amount of doubt about that, but J can perhaps say this, that in the Ceded 
Districts where the area is dry and where you would expect parasites of 
infectious diseases like cholera to die out at once under the hot sun, when 
the monsoon breaks (that is, the South-West Monsoon) cholera starts at 
once That means that the infection from the surface of the ground is 
washed by the first discharge into the wells and tanks that are used for 
drinking water, and you get cholera at once, w r e know that now and we 
base our preventive measures on that knowledge. That is in Bellary, Kur- 
nool, Anantapur and other Ceded Districts ; it is quite different in the other 
districts. 

14268. Bo that it looks as if the effect of the rays of the sun might he 
exaggerated? — Well, it might be put that way; hut of course there are shady 
nooks and corners and bushes where the parasite might live longer because 
the sun does not get into direct touch with it. But there is no doubt about 
the facts. 

14269. In your view, it is possible to devise a type of latrine which would 
be satisfactory under Indian conditions and which would not demand more 
attention than can concefvably be given under ideal conditions? — That is 
the greatest difficulty we are up against. We are trying to invent latrines 
which would not require maintenance or which would require the minimum 
of maintenance; but that is the difficulty that every sanitary engineer for 
the last 150 years has striven to overcome. You provide a latrine, and it 
is not maintained properly. Naturally I do not blame even the ordinary ryot 
for not going into a latrine which is kept in a bad condition; he has got 
sufficient self-respect to stay out. The point is that it is difficult to main- 
tain them in a clean condition, and^ so far we have been unable to evolve a 
type of latrine which does not require some attention. 

14270. Is there any hope that a latrine requiring attention could by any 
organisation of the village receive that attention ? — T think that is what we 
are attempting in this centre in Madura district. We have built these 
latrines and we have put them in charge of local inhabitants (not officials); 
we have tried to stimulate interest in keeping them clean among the leading 
members of the population, and we constantly reiterate the idea of keeping 
them clean. We have had a certain amount of success there, but whether it 
will he a success in other areas J am not prepared to say. So far it has been 
promising. 

14271. Do you have periodical inspections? — Yes. The whole of this money 
has been provided by the President of the District Board, who is intensely in 
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t* n *. in uu Mihjo* t. N«iiui*uiy ox course he built tlie&e under our advice. 
^ * J >rv k ‘-umi, the director. Ankylostomiasis Bureau and myself, 

* - *< n> **e< U or tuu m turn and see that they carry on as they ought to! 

* '-at \ :oi ofiuer* oi our cla** to do that to maintain interest. 

^ » * * * hi pn**sitU to km\o them m holly ixi charge of individuals in 

’’ * 1 ‘ i * at other mallei i do not think it would be just yet. 

' - H < 1 <o*L the PrtMhuey tt great deal every year, do 

* < < t Ini', * mu\ *. m t\o t. 

~ D* >*» it Mould be a loou noliiy to em outage the mainteu- 

< .< tiM’r nu i supplied by the grata of some "inali pecuniary en- 

' l * - t t»> the poop!** Mho c.i». look ai « r them? — Xo; J do not think 

i b*.74. Would that he a mistake — I tli.uk: they ought to be taught to 
\o >k alter tin no thetn*el\e*. 

Ha* you a % at taxation law herer — Yes. 

1 *jrr. VH\ * dtx " it amount tor — Tit ad Municipalities vaccination is 
<o' i'bnr\ : , mi in large trait* of rural aitas it is also compulsory, but we 
1 • k ad the President ot* the District Board to certify vaccination 
a » nu Mt.\ :»i uddiunnal area*. 

1 *-77 lu ’* tor proclaiming a district during an ei>idemic? — Not 

d i * p‘*h mu n no proi laim a district we proclaim it once for all. 

» -‘7' H .1 no do %ou proclaim during an epidemic? — The people are 
i » * t» T “ 'An sited during an epidemic. 

1 -7* \\ t* . ait 1 tin ground* ot their objection to vaccination? — Indiffer- 
i 2 

1 No. "Up‘ i*Miionr — Well, there is a certain amount of superstition, 

nr dun . 1 hi j look upon all diseases as a visitation of God. But they are 

uo\ at » 'Mtomod is the Vaccination Department. The Vaccination Depart- 
i 1 1 * it* * bill in existence ior very many years, and T do not think there is 
n't t ou to it cm principle; it is simply indifference. 

i tiM, Yoix make an important statement about malaria. * Apparently in 
yunr \ w\\ the problem of malaria has never been seriously tackled in this 
t*,. * b i ♦ y - —Well, if you look at the number of deaths from fevers (Table TIT, 
i { .« ,7»j it ** 2. 7<iO, 0^0; mod of the*e were from malaria. J think that 

.< a* ttu ijut 'UOh 

3 12"2. 3s it xtossible in your view, to protect a population engaged in 
glow mu rite fiom malaria? — Yes. In the Tanjore district, which is perhaps 
the i iO*t typical district in the Presidency for rice-cultivation, there is no 
ruilai iu. 

l !•_>" b Hoi * has that been achieved? — It has been achieved because 
r , l t u c iimitiu mosquitoes are not found in that rice-growing area; we get 
tbr : on-maiar .worrying mosquitoes, such as anopheles rossii. 

pxf What i" The malaria carrier? — Anopheles culicifacies is one. 

Coin* non* van enormously in different districts and in different Provinces 
ol h‘dm. f” this Presidency rice-cultivation does not produce malaria to any 
t. WV want to know why. But we brae not got the staff to find out. 

3 12*"'. You have not got the staff? — We may get it this year. I under- 
stand the Finance Member, I may be giving out a secret, has agreed to give 
it. 

1425b. To have a malaria officer appointed? — Yes. 

14257. Oil the question of quinine, what does the cultivator pay for his 
quinine? — He does not pay anything; because he does not buy. 

14253. If be did buy, what would he pay for it? Do you know the exact 
amount? — I am not prepared to quote the price, but it is much too high. 

14289. That is what we want to know. In your view the price is much too 
high? — Yes; it is ridiculously high. 
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14290. Can you account at ail ior tire spread of tuberculosis and parti- 
cularly phthisis in iv *eia > oars S' — When 1 came to India, about 20 years ago, 
I wa.*. toid that there was no tuhemilo-is in India. I did not believe it; I 
think that tuhcruiloi* lias been in India for many, many years before that; 
but T do Uunk that In inannipal areas at least ({ am not prepared to say in 
rural a reuO the imuden e oi luhm uitrii* is iih reading very niueh. Of course 
you have pi act if ally the same condition* of o\ er-crowdmg in the large rural 
villages and the small ion ns. where tho&e r\ cts lire, and I have no reason to 
doubt that the condition** are exactly the sime there. 

11291. Perhaps your machinery tor dia gun king and recording cases is 
more efficient than it was: — That may he. but even now t\c have got 
to depend for our diagnosis on village officers, who arc not medical people 
and who take very little interest in the registration of vital statistics. They 
put down everything, malaria, tubercle, typhoid fever, dysentery, as fever, 
f am only giving you my impression. 

11292, in parngiaph 12, on page 475 of your memorandum, you say, 
“ Trior to the introduction of the District Health Scheme in 1922 and 1923 ” ; 
is that scheme L ouiuled on any statute? — Xo, except that, under the Local 
Boards Ait , each district has to provide a District Health Officer. 

14293. You have nothing in the nature of a Public Health Act? — I am 
now drafting it. 

14294. Professor Gang idee: But the Local Self-Government Act came into 
existence long before this date, did it not? — The 1920 Act provided for a 
Health Officer in each district. 

14295. The amended Act? — The new Act of 1920 provided for a District 
Health Officer; before that there was no provision at ail; it was only intro- 
duced in 1922 when Government provided District Health Officers. 

14296. The Chairman: You are describing the situation since this dis- 
trict public health scheme was inaugxirated. You say, “The three Assist- 
ant Directors of Public Health were each placed in charge of a bureau in 
the office of the Director of Public Health”, what grade were these officers 
in? — Assistant Surgeons. 

14297. You say, “ A trained Health Officer was appointed to each dis- 
trict ” ; what grade would he be? — Assistant Surgeon; I may say that I am 
the only European in the department. 

14298. You say further, “ at least one Health Inspector works under 
the immediate supervision and control of the District Health Officer What 
is the training of the Health Inspector? — He has got 6 months’ training in 
hygiene, physiology and minor sanitary eagineering in the Medical College 
before he sits for his Government examination, which gives him a certificate 
as Sanitary Inspector. 

14299. That sounds a pretty good deal for 6 months; is that course suc- 
cessful? — It is. 

14300. They can cover that ground in 6 months? — What they are given 
they can cover, and they come up every 5 years for a fresh course for 2 
months. 

14301. You are satisfied with the arrangement? — I am more or less satis- 
fied with it. The men that are taken into the Sanitary Inspectors’ Class 
are usually people who have spent 1 to 3 years as Vaccinators, and they are 
acquainted with the administration of vaccination at least. Of course, I 
am not satisfied with the number of Health Inspectors we have got; there 
is one for each taluk, and a taluk has got an area of anything up to 2,000 
square miles, and to ask one Health Inspector to supervise the hygiene and 
health conditions of 2,000 square miles is ridiculous. But, on the other 
hand, five years ago, we had not even that; we have made an enormous 
amount of progress during the last 4 years, and I have been able to get 
practically everything I have asked for from +b* Minister. 
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14302. You are still not satisfied with the existing conditions ? — Natural- 
ly. 

1 should "be astonished if you were satisfied with any oi the existing con- 
ditions; yon are much too enthusiastic an officer for th.it . 

14303. You sa\ on page 477 “ In the Government Budget for 1925-26, a 
Mini of Rs. ( j 1 z lakhs was provided for the improvement of rural water-supplies 
and village roads'.’’ J should like you to develop a little before the Commis- 
si on this problem of the rural watez*-, supply. First of all, have you any statis- 
tical proof tending to show that the incidence of water-borne disease is in close 
relationship with the provision of good water-supplies ? — -Yes, because in 
those municipal areas which have been provided with protected water-sup- 
plies you have practically abolished cholera. Even in Municipalities in the 
centre of constantly infected cholera tract-*, cholera is introduced no doubt 
occasionally, but you do not get any sweeping epidemic such as you used to 
get. 

14304. Can you check the introduction n ore easily when it takes placed — 
Only if cholera is introduced by a man coming in from outside with infection; 
in that case it can be stoi>ped at once, becaused he does not spread the in- 
fection to the water-supply. We know a great deal about cholera in this 
Presidency; *\e have been studying its epidemiology for 3 or 4 yeai's, and 
in certain area* I can forecast when cholera will arrive to a day. For in- 
stance, you have the Oauvery river and the Bhavani river; w-e know that 
whenever freshets of water come down m the monsoon (it starts up in the 
hills and comes down the irrigation channels) we are going to get cholera. 
Tt starts at the Grand Anicut at Trichinopoly, and we can work out to an 
exact time table that there will be outbreaks at such and such places. This 
takes place every year, so that we provide what we can do in the way of 
preventive measures accordingly. 

14305. Have you tested how long the organism can live outside the human 
body’? — The single organism does not live very long. Tt is by repeated in- 
fection that we get more and more organisms added to the whter. What 
happens in these irrigated tracts is that freshets of water come down the 
irrigation channels and the people bathe, drink, wash, defsecate and urinate in 
the same channel ; you have got of course large numbers of cholera carriers 
among your population ; they are chronic carriers. With conditions such as 
you get through the monsoon period, these carriers begin to excrete cholera 
bacilli ; they are deposited in the irrigation channel and within the following 
week people are infected there; the same thing occurs at each place, and the 
infection travels down stream. To control cholora in an irrigated tract 

almost impossible. T am sorry the question of protected water-supply does 
not receive in this country as much attention as it should. 

1^306. You are not within sight of an administrative machine which will 
help you to deal with cholera? — There is no hope of it; we have got hundreds 
oi thousands of carriers m the Presidency. But if we can provide protected 
water-supplies, then the carrier is> no danger at all. 

14307. Leaving out the question of urban areas altogether, and leaving 
out also the question of the irrigated districts, T want the Commission to 
have the benefit of your views as to the possibility of providing a better 
water-supply where the well is the source of drinking water. Have you any 
proposals on that point? — Yes, in large areas in this Presidency the type of 
well is a Had one. For instance, in the Ceded Districts, you get large 
numbers of step-wells, and step-wells are an abomination to any health 
officer as far as public health is concerned. Not only do they cause a large 
amount of cholera, dysentery and diarrhoea and diseases of that^ kind, but 
in these districts you also get a large amount of infection from guinea-worm. 
Practically every individual in certain villages in those districts has got 
guinea-worm, simply due to the fact that he wades into the water when he 
wants to fill his pot. 
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Elmimatmn Hu -u p \w*ii awl * tt i* «»n m»ii* >’ i 

water it* ext rut uni h\ iik.u»* ot a hu* k<*t into it , do >«*u think n 

important whether the \ilhtgvr dip- tin* bu< U**t ati»uh«i! to fh* mil nr 
his own vo^ol?- 'There ought to he a -nude iuwkt't tor ih aw me »at«r, lor 
there again von are up agaiU't dtHuulim* sm one** ftttamo one u«uh(/M> *t\ 
will not allow persons oi aimthoi uunmmiitx to than warn* 4 mm lb* - "**' 
well or with tin saipo hu< ka. iht tin re 1- a m <*f * a apt flora that . e* 
can provide w<ll> lor finierein oofi.uiuiouc'* 

14309. f nndeiMuud anotlnu *hffi» u l t\ \ io ** t*n hu k* t whuh - p’lbo 
property to-da> might di-app«ar to-m<*m>w • p'td.ftM. 1 h*»\» d 

the words * communal -pint ’ hi t hi - n M*nf m, n tint* «n * i 

crea&e in ilie cnntnumal spin*. -nroh t f u uouV d t 4 * t 1 1* t- «*. r 

in my opiuioi., si matter in odium ton. 

14310. Now. turning to Hit* t oust nut ion **< si* ’ « *i ( *o • m 4 * 

well- are polluted by -urtmv water spkt-hiJig ah nu the v«h n . 

hack through the sub-soil ? — In ver\ many t.t-os it fak* pk» : ;h in < j 
to he of eour-e, a parapet or platform to drain ana 1 , the -pit* \ao/. »•* 
people should not he allowed to wadi their t*lothe- and hatlie a»> w h* r** r»* * 
the wells, hut there again it is a matter of edueaiion; the w*dl> th it are i on 
striated under the nth he ot my department and < on-mu ted hv tin* Lot » 
Board- will be different, and the tulk that will b* lonsmated out ot Tin 
amount oi Hs. IjJ lakks t most oi it will be -pent on welki will be both i* *!•* 
wa\ we should like them to he built. 

14311. Have you estimated at ail the cost of putting into order the 
aveiage village well? — That is rather a mailer for the Hanitary Engineer. 

14312. T wanted to know if you had the figure? — T do not think 1 ran 
give the figure. 

14313. Have you any experience of villages obtaining their drinking water 
f rom tube-wel 1 s ? — Y es . 

14314. What do you think of tube-wells from a sanitary point of view f- 
On occasions, they are useful. For instance in 1921, I think, we had a 
huge festival at Ivumbakonam called the Malm mala m, a festival which lakhs 
ot pilgrims attend. The whole of them we provided with water from tube- 
wells, and whether as a result of that or not, — 1 will not give any emphatic 
ox>inio n about it, — there was no epidemic of cholera. 

14315. It is rather unusual? — It is very unusual, Xow-a-days, in all 
festivals, our District Health Officers and Health Inspectors have got a 
definite form in which they have to make recommendations before the festi- 
val, and another form in which they report after the festival, so that "we 
know whether anything has happened. In several instances the Agricul- 
tural Department have lent oil-engine pumps and private companies have 
lent oil-engine pumps as an advertisement; we have put up a fence round 
the only water supply for the pilgrims, and pumped up the water to a tank, 
and distributed it by means of taps. As a result of such arrangements 
epidemics have been avoided. It can be done with organisation and with 
money. These local bodies in charge of festivals, the Taluk Local Boards, 
have the administration of public health in their hands, and they regularly, 
in fact almost universally, spend as little as they can, and therefore we do 
not get all that we would like to get. At the same time, the District Health 
Officers have a considerable amount of influence with the Taluk Board Presi- 
dents; as a result we get more done than we used to get, and I think the 
position is quite favourable. As far as the control of cholera in these festi- 
vals is concerned, we have one instance of how to stop infectious disease by 
providing a reasonably protected water-supply. 

14316. Is the practice of raising water from a well and pumping it hot© 
a gravity tank sound from the hygienic standpoint in this country?— We 
nave large schemes run on that method. 
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1431 1 . 1 wondered whether the temperature to which the water would rib© 
during the day made it unpopular." — We have provided those in many 
caseb ; even borne Municipalities have now schemes like that. 

1 i3i3. Have you ever heard any suggestion lor the xiae of wind mill tor 
that purpose on the coastal zones? — Yes; but I have never seen it tried, 
except, 3 think, m one instance ; I had my attention drawn to the fact that a 
Kite pump had provided water tor some zamindar or other lor many years; 
that is the onl> instance I am aware oi ; 1 do not see any reason why it 
should not be useful; I am not familiar with it. 

J4319. If you could persuade the wind tc do the woik, you would have 
got over halt the difficulty, would you not? Pumping by hand is not a 
popular pastime? — No; but lor the larger village I do not think it would be 
netes>ary to pump oy hand; you ^ounl pump w T ith a ^mall oil-engine. I 
saw one the other day which discharged 500 gallons a minute and it costs 
only Rs. 400; it v T as constructed on the principle of a motor bicycle and it 
gaA^e a large fiow r of water from the pump, which would be quite sufficient 
for a fair sized village. 

14320. Once you ger to the stage of having a sufficiently large tank above 
the level of the highest part or the village, you are nob very far from the 
point where you could run on half inch pipes straight dowm? — 1 do not think 
that is a development ihat we could anticipate for a long time; it is one 
which ] think is unnecessary m most cases. 

14321. Time is not a sufficiently valuable thing? — The women are 
accustomed to go for water to a distance and if you provide taps they would 
be quite willing to go half a mile and even more. In some of the Ceded 
Districts they travel hve miles for water in the hot weather. 

14322. On this problem of water-supply which seems to me at any rate 
one of the most urgent problems in India at the moment, do you think it 
has ever been envisaged not only by this Government but by other Provincial 
Governments in India in its relation to public health, to agricultural effi- 
ciency, to the enormous incidence of diseases? — I think you will find it en- 
visaged in Public Health Reports published all over India; but I do not 
know whether you find it envisaged in anything else. I am not prepared to 
discuss other departments of the Government of India in this connection. 

14323. I am sure you will realise from \our long experience that some 
tilings which are highly desirable are unattainable. You have no doubt 
pondered this problem and T think the Commission will greatly value your 
views as to whether, within the financial capacity of India to-day, some 
broad general schemes for improvement of rural water-supply might be 
undertaken? — I think that in non-irrigated areas 3^ou could certainly im- 
prove the present type of well. That would be a great improvement and 
would certainly prevent a considerable amount of disease that exists at the 
present time. But m irrigated areas the people prefer the irrigation water. 
They prefer going to an irrigation channel to using a well and I think you 
wotud have to go very slowly in spending money in irrigated areas as long 
as that preference existed. We try to prevent people during festivals and 
during cholera seasons from taking water from irrigation channels, but it is 
practically impossible. I can tell you an incident that happened the other 
day. An Assistant Surgeon, who is not a Health Officer but who is very 
interested in preventing cholera in a certain village, found that the only w T av 
in which he could stop the people, in spite of watchmen and policemen, from 
fcatdng water from the irrigation channel was to throw a dead dog into it; 
then they stopped; otherwise they preferred that water to the well which 
was In the village. 

14324. So that in any important expenditure you incur, you would have 
to go very carefully when you are considering whether it would be worth- 
while? Is that your view? — I think so. 
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14325. What are these health dramas which have been, according to 
jour note, so well presented ?■— We get Tamil pandih and Assistant Burgeons 
who are of a poeticaHurn of mind, and people of that kind help tis by writing 
short scenes, allegorical scenes, with characters representing disease, death, 
life and so on. These are remarkably attractive in many ways; many of 
them attract enormous audiences. Of course the ordinary Indian audience 
dees not mind sitting S, 10 or 14 hours to see the end of a drama; some of 
them go on that length of time. Even the few scenes that I have seen my- 
self are extraordinarily good and, I am quite sure, are written by people 
who themselves know the facts of public health; they are a great factor as 
far as the advancement of knowledge in hygiene is concerned. 

14326. Do they require financing? — Yes, they require iinan< ing; but the 
authors very seldom ask any fees for writing. In fact I do not think I have 
heard of any one who wanted to sell his drama. Mo&t of them are quite 
pleased if I or one of my officers write a foreword to them commending the 
poetical style, and so on. They are quite pleased to have them used. 
Generally some leading citizen at the place where it is enacted, presents the 
author with a gold medal or some thing like that, and he is quite satisfied. 

14327. Pi of Gangulcf: Are these dramas enacted mostly in villages? — 
Yes; they are enacted in villages particularly in Health and Baby Week. 
The Health Inspectors arrange them in village areas. 

14328. The Chairman: Will you tell the Commission a little more of your 
experience with the issue of leaflets in the vernacular? Are they read, do 
you think, once they are distributed? — I suppose a certain proportion of 
them are thrown away, but T should think a fair proportion of them are 
read, because, for instance, even in Madras city during the last Health and 
Baby Week, we actually sold about 100,000 of them and people are not f^oing 
fco buy things to throw away. Although I am talking of Madras city, the 
Health and Baby Week is held during the Pongal holidays when there are 
a large number of visitors to Madras from the mofussil and I have no doubt 
that a proportion of those leaflets at any rate were bought by people from 
the mofussil, that is the rural population, 

14329. So that it is the considered view of your department that in 
matters of health, leaflets in the vernacular, if they are good enough and 
broadcast in sufficient numbers, produce a very definite effect? — Yes; but 
leaflets and literature dealing with health matters must be got up in an 
attractive manner otherwise they are a waste of money. The difficulty is 
of course to find some one with medical knowledge and the journalistic and 
advertising instinct to produce them in the proper form. ^ That has been 
my difficulty, to get an officer or officers who have a combination of these 
qualities. We have produced a certain amount of stuff which is reasonably 
attractive, but my own criticism of a good deal of the material that we produce 
is that it is not attractive euough. 

14330. Do you look forward to a day when you will have a definite publi- 
city office? — I have put that up to Government and I believe they are accept- 
ing it for next year. 

14331. Still you are not satisfied with the existing conditions? — No, be- 
cause the Madras Health Council is a non-official body. During the last 
three years the Madras Health Council, a non-official body, has tried to cope 
with this question and of course what has happened is that myself and my 
two assistants and the Health Officer of Madras, who are on this Health 
Council, have done the whole work. The other workers were voluntary workers; 
that is, all the work was done by us. The Government on my recommendation 
gave the Madras Health Council Bs. 8,000, so that T thought that, if we were 
doing the whole work, we ought to have the whole section under our control 
and the whole of the work under our control. In 1927-28 we intend to have 
a propaganda section in my office. T consider that this propaganda work is 
of extreme importance. 
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14332. Are yon going to attempt the production of cinema films? — Well, 
if we can get the money I do not see why it should not be done. We have 
got a malaria film from the International Health Board at present which 
we use and which is quite reasonably good for the purposes of the country, 
because it was prepared in the Southern States of America and the condi- 
tions there apparently more or less correspond to the conditions that we 
find in rural areas here. We exhibit it as it is and the people take an 
intense interest in it, I do not see any reason why cinema films should not 
he produced. 

14333. You are talking about medical inspection. What about the teeth 
of the rural population? — From the figures that are available, diseases of 
the teeth are very common among children. The Medical Inspection Re- 
ports that we get show that there is a good deal of minor disease in the 
young population of the Presidency which could easily be corrected if it 
were taken in hand. 

14334. Is there a lime deficiency in the diet? — The carbo-hydrate diet 
which the ordinary individual takes in this Presidency is I should think 
very deficient in calcium. 

14335. In paragraph 24, on page 478, you are asking the local bodies who are 
getting a great deal of service Irom you to come forward with funds in connec- 
tion with propaganda work. Can they afford to pay for what they are gett- 
ing? — Yos; they can. \ might say that f tried the alternative which ] 
mentioned there. I say in paragraph 24 that ‘ local bodies may legitimately 
be asked to acknowledge their indebtedness for the success of their health week 
celebrations’ . I wrote round to all District Boards and Municipalities and 
asked them il they nould give grants to the Health Council as a last effort 
to maintain the financial life of the Health Council. During the last few 
months I have been able to get, I think, 14 District Boards and 20 Munici- 
palities to give grants of varying amounts as a voluntary gift; but that, I 
am afraid, was a personal appeal and certainly I would not get it a second 
year in succession. But local bodies raise quite large sums of money for 
celebrating the Health and Baby Week and the balances left over at the end 
of the week have been used for buying bhe stuff that we prepare. 

1433(3. In paragraph 27, page 480, you refer to a scheme of subsidising 
medical practitioners on condition that they settle down in rural areas. 
What does it cost you to persuade a medical practitioner to settle dovn in 
a rural district? — The Madras Government have attempted it by offering 
Rs. 400 to Rs. 600 a year according to qualifications. 

14337. Prof Gang idee: Are these medical practitioners passed from your 
College? — If they are L. M. Ps. they are from th? Medical School. 

14338. What is D. M. P. ? — Sub-Assistant Surgeon. T do not think any 
medical graduate has accepted this offer. I think the last figure shows there 
were 183 who had started in the Presidency. 

14339. Paragraph 28, page 480, dealt with dwelling houses. Do you think 
that any experiments or research work might be clone on this problem of 
housing to devise a better type of house which is within the ryot’s means? — 
Yes, I^think it would be a very good thing to try experiments. You might 
devise a type, but whether you can get them to adopt it is another matter, 
because each area in the Presidency has a different type. Even adjoining 
districts have different types, so that you would have to evolve plans, modi- 
fied according to hygienic principles, on the type which is in use in the 
districts by the ryots themselves. The only way you could get them to 
accept them would be by modifying their own type. 

14340. Have you any other proposals for improving housing? — I do not 
think it is possible iu suggest that the houses should all be built with damp- 
proof floors and things like that, because I do not think they will do it; 
but at the same time you can provide a damp-proof floor quite easily by 
building a plinth of dry stone; it is quite a satisfactory damp-proof floor, 
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and if that were used you would prevent, 1 think, a very great deal of the 
respiratory diseases which are now so common all over the Presidency. 

14341. Have you ever considered the practicability of recommending the 
raising of houses above the level of damp land by constructing the houses 
on piles P — I think you would attain the same end by providing them 
with a high jjlinth of stone ; but then of course in large tracts 
of this Presidency, foi instance in the deltaic areas, you will find it very 
difficult to provide stone. The District Boards there find the laying of 
metal on the roads an enormously expensive item because they have to cart 
every load from other districts. 

14342. Probably wood would offer the same difficulty? — Wood would not 
be any good, because it would simply rot ac once or be eaten by white ants. 

14343. In paragraph 28, page 480, you say, “ An attempt has recently been 
made to constitute model villages. 55 Is that a concentration of means on a 
few villages? — -Yes; T tried to induce the Presidents of Taluk Boards, with 
the help of the district authorities, to select one or tw'o villages in typical 
areas in their taluk and to spend all the money they had available for 
general sanitation on the one village and not to do what they have been 
doing up to date. It they have, say, a thousand rupees in their budget for 
general sanitation they scatter it about, a few annas here and a few rupees 
there, and no permanent good is effected. I suggested that they should 
spend all that money on one or two villages for two or three years and show 
what could be done with judicious expenditure. That has been done in 
certain areas ; of course 1 cannot say how it is going to develop, because it 
has been only very recently introduced; but T think that is one of the ways 
in which we might be able to educate a certain proportion of the rural popula- 
tion, at least, in belter hygienic methods of living. 

14344. Do you think there is room for research by some All-Tndia body 
on some of these fundamental problems; say malaria? — I think the Govern- 
ment of India have an All-India malaria organisation. 

14345. Do you feel there is room for more active research by that body? — 
Very much more. I have suggested to Colonel Christophers, and he has 
accepted it, that if I get a malar iologist, he should link up with the All- 
India organisation; but one officer for 44 millions of people in the area we 
have got here is playing with the problem. 

14346. I suppose this disease is causing more misery and more monetary 
loss than any other? — Yes, 

14347. I suppose the memorandum on the future development of the Pub- 
lic Health Service was a document which you have presented to the Govern- 
ment of Madras; was it not? — Yes; it was presented in October 1925. 

14348. You say, in paragraph 6, on page 482, “The Public Health Depart- 
ment has during recent years devoted considerable time and though to the 
investigation of foci of infection as regards water-borne disease, and the 
information now available would be of immense use, if Government and local 
bodies could set apart, year by year, definite sums for the improvement and 
protection of water-supplies at these foci and along the usual known routes 
of spread of infection 55 ? — Yes, that is really what T was talking about before. 

14349. Has this information been collated and arranged? — It has been 
published. I have been writing a series of articles on the epidemiology of 
cholera which have appeared within the last two years in the Indian Journal 
of Medical Research; and a great deal of information which does not appear 
in these papers is available in my office. 

14350. I thought 1 read there between the lines a suggestion that a great 
deal of information had been collected which you had no mean* of putting 
together; but I see T was wrong? — T have spent a considerable amount of 
my spare-time in writing up these papers. 
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14351. On page 484 5011 mention an officer called the Registrar-General of 
Panehayats. In your experience are the panchayais helping in matters of 
hygiene? — Yes and no. Yes, they help us in carrying out our propaganda 
work. They are of assistance during the Health and Baby Week and when 
we arrange for lectures and demonstrations of that kind 111 panchayat areas; 
but most of these panchayais are still in an infantile stage of development 
and have not been able to provide the funds required for expenditure on 
public health measures 111 their areas. I do not see any reason why that 
should not come in time. 

14352. Do you think the panchayat system gives hope ior the future? — 
Yes. 

14353. In your experience is it likely to grow and gain strength? — I 
think it v ill be a gooll tiling to haio a village organisation in every village. 

1435 J. Tn paragraph 10, page 4^5. you say, “ In the absence of a Public 
Health Act for India/’ Are you m favour oi. such an Act being passed? — 
I think it would be a good tiling for each Piovineial Government to have a 
Public Jioaiili Act, the juopoml is novt belore the Madras Government. 

l-i ,55 5 . On page J 86 , p aagrapli 11, 3011 , *• Kaio milk supplies must 

be assured/’ Take the urban districts lust, say Madras City; are there 
local miles or lv> e-laws here as lo the sale of milk? — We have got an Adultera- 
tion of Food Act which was passed in 1918, but w hick has never been brought 
inuo operation, because ol our lack of standards. Two and a half years ago 
a Public Analyst was brought out from England; he lias now fixed the stand- 
ards ioi milk, buttm , jht uikI ni»ik piodnns gcue* ally. The Government 
ha\e recently published rules lading down standards for these substances for 
Madias City, and 1 Lope veiy slioitly in Madras City we shall have that Act 
in force. Ol course it is a permissive Act, and Municipalities may adopt it 
or not as they like. The difficulty of course will be to get the Municipalities 
to adopt it. 

11356. Have you at the moment the right, as a health authority, to 
inspect the milk offered for sale in public places in Madras City? — No. 

14357. In your experience, is milk a fertile source of infection in this 
Presidency? — -Yes, unless you see the cow milked before your own eyes in no 
case will milk be non- adulterated. The milkmen use any water for adulter- 
ating milk; they do not care what they use. 

14358. But now that your standards are fixed, do you look forward to the 
regulation of the milk supply as a feasible administrative operation? — Yes, 
if the Health Department of the City gets proper lielj) from the magistracy. 
What I mean is this* Several years ago the Health Officer brought up a 
series of cases before the Magistrate’s Court in connection with adulteration 
of food and drink. All the cases were dismissed because the Magistrate held 
that he had not proved his case. In fact there were no standards. If the 
magistracy would g u e a ceicain amount of help to the Public Health De- 
partment, then we might make some progress. I may illustrate what I 
mean from the suoject of vaccination. We produce a paient before a 
Magistrate for failing to have his child vaccinated. The case will be post- 
poned once, twice, thrice, or a fourth time; it eventually comes before the 
Magistrate and he fines the parent tw r o annas. Of course that does not pre- 
vent the parent from carrying on the same process for another six months. 
That is exactly what would happen in connection with food supplies and 
milk supplies if 4xe magistracy do not recognise the position; the punish- 
ments inflicted are far too small. 

14359. Are venereal diseases a serious problem in this Presidency? — They 
are very common, but I do not know whether yon can call them a very 
serious problem. Tho average person who is infected does not worrv about 
it, 

14360. Is that so in the rural districts? — 1 think the same thing holds 
good. We have no exact figures for these diseases, but from our hospital 
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experience we know they are very general, and of course, cause a consider- 
able number of infantile deaths, for instance. 

14361. Is there much blindness^ — Well, most of the blindness is due to 
small-pox. 

14362. You do not attribute much of the blindness to venereal diseases - 
I could not give you any figure which would be of any use. 

14363. Have you experience of the attitude of educated Indians in the 
Presidency towards sanitation and hygiene generally? — I did not quite fol- 
low the question. 

14364. I was going to ask you this u liethoi , amongst the class which j>ro- 
vides officers for the public service other thou the medical, there is a real 
appreciation of the importance of these questions of hygiene in their bearing 
upon public health and public happiness?— 1 vould like to reply to that m 
two different sentences. For instance, when this district health scheme and 
the additional organisation were introduced, there was a tremendous amount 
of opposition to it in the Legislative Council, but the Raja of Panagal, the 
Minister for Local Self-Government, managed to put it through, and within 
18 months those who were most vehemently opposed to it were asking for its 
extension. 

14365. What was the ground of their opposition? — I should think that 
probably it was political ; I can think of no other reason, because in 18 
months they asked fo** extension of the scheme, and the opposition died out 
completely. The second reply I uould put thus: In a certain Municipal- 
ity in this Presidency, the Chairman, who is a vexy well educated lawyer, 
was induced to employ for his Municipality a trained midwife, at my insti- 
gation. I said it was necessary that the Municipality should have a trained 
midwife. He engaged one and paid her from the municipal funds, but when 
his eldesi daughter was going to have a child, he sent for the dai } and did 
not employ the trained midwife; that is an illustration of the attitude of 
the educated classes. 

14366 Was that through disinclination to spend money? — No, I do not 
think so; probably it was feminine influence; of course, the women are the 
niosx conservative members of the family; the} do not like these new-fangled 
ideas. 

14367. Prof . Gangulee : I should like to ask you about this Government of 
India scheme for an All-India anti-malarial organisation. Could you give 
us some more information about the All-Tndin scheme? How does it link up 
with the Provinces? — I do not think it has got to that length yet. At the 
Research Workers* Conference last year, Cclone! Christophers, who is in 
charge of the Malaria Bureau at Kasauli, elaborated his scheme and laid it 
before those present. It was accepted by them. I am going up to Calcutta 
in 10 days for the next conference and we shall probably be told what stage 
it has reached; I am not aware whether the Gcvernment of India has accepted 
it or has extended it or not. 

14368. On page 480, vou aie referring to the Madras Legislaiive Council 
as having recently passed a Nurses’ and Mid wives’ Registration Bill. In 
the rural areas, do you have quack doctors, like harbors and so on, practis- 
ing medicine? — Well, I suppose the village practitioner is usually to be met 
with, the man who professes to know something about medicine. 

14369. Is there no provision for the registration of these quack doctors? — 
No; registration is for fully trained nurses and midwives. 

34370 What is your relationship wibh the International Health Board 
that you refer to here? — The International Health Board oF America sends 
workers out to different countries on invitation. 

14371. Was there any invitation by the Government of India? — The in- 
vitation can he sent by any Government. The Madras Government asked 
the International Health Board to send an officer over about 61 years ago. 
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and Madras is the only Province in India that has got an officer of the Inter- 
national Health Board. The Board has workers m 150 different countries 
of the world. 

11372. Do the Government of India make any contribution to that work? 
— None at all. The Government of Madras pay half of the International 
Health Board’s expenditure in the Presidency, except the salary of thi 
Director himself which is wholly met by the International Health Board. 

14373. Can they continue this work for any length of time? — We are 
hoping that they will continue the work, hut the policy of the International 
Health Board is to initiate and stimulate activity, and then withdraw in 
favour of the local Government. 

14374. Beioro they undertook the intensive propaganda that you refer to 
here, -was there no intensive propaganda undertaken by the local Govern- 
ments? — There was no Health Department; that is what I would say; the 
Health Department is of very recent growth in this Presidency. There was 
a Sanitary Commissioner with an Assistant, but there was very little else. There 
was no organisation, not what T would call an organisation; that has only 
developed -within the last four years. 

14375. On p«u>o 4 85 you say that the Department of Public Health should 
be a strongly centralised, powerful organisation. Could you amplify that and 
give us your reasons for holding that view? — I was not referring 
to any executive function by executive officers of Government. Per- 
haps it i * a little unfortunately worded and in fact I have 
withdrawn that sentence recently. Wliat I mean is that there ought 
to be a centralised Public Health Act which the Government ought to 
be in a position to enforce; that is what T mean by ‘ centralised ’ ; the phraseo- 
logy is a little unfortunate. 

1 {376. Further on ton say. “ w ith the advice ol a Central Board of Health.” 

T would like to get your idea about that? — Wo have got a Public Health Board 
at present and all important questions are referred to that Public Health 
Board, and it ad\ises the Minister. 

14377. That Board is not a Government of Tndia Board? — No, a Provincial 
Board. 

14378. Mr. 1 'divert: 1 gather, from your replies to the Chairman and your 
memorandum, that you regard the improvement of the conditions of hygiene 
in the rural areas as very largely a matter of adult education? — No, I would 
not agree with that ; it is very largely a matter of child education. 

14379. But you have to wait a long time for the child to reach the adult 
age? — If you educate the school children, you are going to educate the next 
generation. 

14380. The evidence given before us has been that educating children is 
rather like pouring water down a well, nothing happens? — Well, I think the 
child's mind is the most receptive mind. When you start to try to teach an 
adult to change his habits, you are up against an enormous problem. . 

14381. Would you teach hygiene in schools? — -Yes, and in colleges. 

14382. Teaching hygiene in schools pre-s apposes teachers who believe in 
what they are going to teach? — Yes. 

14383. Will they he available on the present salaries? — They would teach 
the subject on the same salary as other teachers teach other subjects. 

14384. But hygiene is rather a more difficult thing than teaching litera- 
ture? — I do not agree with you; I think hygiene is not a difficult subject to 
teach. 

14385. Having got your population and taught them what to do, would it 
involve a large expenditure to maintain hygienic improvement? — Probably, 
it would. 

14386. Is this hygienic improvement in rural areas a practical proposition 
under existing conditions? — I think a very great deal could Be done with the 
expenditure of very little money if the people knew what to do. 
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14387. The Chairman: Who are the people? — The rural population. 

143S8. Mi. Cal vat: The people who are going to do it are the adults, noi 
the children?' — 1 say that you are going to find the adults more difficult tc 
educate, but i i you' teach the children, in the next generation you will have 
better-i n t or med ad ult s , 

14389. In your experience, do you find that the adult population is noi 
amenable to education on new line*? — I think that is the general rule all ovei 
the world. 

14390. Has your policy of subsidising medical practitioners in rural area* 
met with success r — In certain areas 1 think it has been successful, but of course 
the scheme has only been working about 18 months and it is not possible tc 
say v hat is going to be the final result. It depends to a great extent on the 
personality of the medical officer ; if he has any grit and makes up his mind tc 
be a success, I think that in many centres he would be a success. But so mans 
of these people give it up at the end of 5 months and say there is nothing tc 
be done; that is absolutely wrong. 

14391. You are finding difficulty in getting the right type of man? — Yes 

14392. Of course, a very large part of any policy of improvement of hygiem 
would require finance. Would you suggest that this finance could be met b;j 
reducing the expenditure on the cure of disease, would you rather have mor< 
of prevention and less of cure? — That is exactly my attitude; I think ther< 
is far too much money spent on building fine hospitals and expensive building! 
of that kind, and far too little spent on preventive medicine; India should fal 
into line with other countries and spend more on prevention, 

14393. Less should be spend on building hospitals? — Yes. 

14394. Do you think there is much hope of organising the rural populatior 
to undertake their own sanitary improvements? — I think it is a very difficuli 
problem to get them to do that sort of thing, but as I have already stated to 
the Chairman, we are carrying out an experiment which has shown a reason- 
able prospect of success ; that is all that I can say ; we have only just startec 
with our own experiment. 

14395 It is a question either of taxing them to pay somebody else to do 
it tor them, or teaching them to do it for themselves? — In this country, you 
will not get the ordinary individual to do it for himseli. 

1439C. Not unless he is properly taught and organised? — Yes. 

14397. I find some difficulty in following you on the question of irrigation 
and population. I think you suggested that if you increase irrigation you 
merely get an increased population, and in 20 years things will be as bad as 
they were before? — Yes. 

14398. I have got before me the figures for iho last 6 census enumerations 
in the Punjab which do not bear you out at all, I find that in an irrigated 
area of 12 million acres the population is increasing very slowly; there is no 
sign of any pro rata increase of population? — You have got to remember that 
in 1918 you had a tremendous influenza epidemic; you must also remembei 
that in the Punjab you have got intense malaria all over the Province, My 
knowledge of the Punjab is very slight, and I am not prepared to discuss the 
Punjab figures; what I stated would reasonably apply to my own Province, 

14399 But the food-supply is not the oi*ly check on population? — No. 

14400. Not by any means; under modern conditions, it is by no means 
the important check which Malthus thought it was? — That is true. 

14401. Assuming that the population tends to increase, there must be 
an effort to iueiease the food-supply? — Yes. 

14402. Therefore, would you advocate irrigation schemes in order to meet 
that increasing population?— Yes, hut I meet that by saying that in 20 years 
you are in the same position as you were before. 

14403. Our figures do not in the least bear you out there? — I have reason to 
believe that what I say is true in other countries. 
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people. Greater wealth and 
'um.uins. \ uAiit *ao a lair way towards the^e improvements in dwel- 
’ * ^oMtarv iMnditionst'— To_ start with, there might be a balance 
» »t rut t, uni null v, it my thesis is 'correct. 

>*, h is only a lung spiral staircase leading to nowhere. You do not 
f o ucm\ nrig.ui on as some blind alley, which leads to nowhere ? — No; 
o iiiUo diffident about introducing the subject at all, but having pub- 
,»ue or i wo papers on the subject, I thought it was just as well that I 
nun: ion it, because I think it is just as well to present this opinion 
t ra -distinction to the one that you apparently hold. 


1 UU7. It you were searching round for the beat rural sanitary conditions 
ju India, would \ou not go straight to the Punjab Canal Colonies? — I am 
cot si ware oi wh.it the conditions are in the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

HUH. Mr, Kan at: Could you give us an idea oi the total cost to this 
Pre-idcnc\ ot this new Health Scheme?' — We have got 24 districts with a 
Health Officer, the average rate of pay being Rs. 440. We have got now 252 
Health inspectors, the average pay being about Rs. 90; that is practically 

tlu whole Ct»l. 


I 4 4*0. Was the opposition to the scheme in the Legislative Council which 
> on ret erred to due to the finance of it or for any other reason? — Yes; Gov- 
ernment had been giving the districts a non-staturory grant for roads; they 
had been giving that grant for a series of years until some of the districts 
had got the beliel that it was more or less a statutory grant, or at least it 

a grunt that was going to be given for ever. In order to finance this 
m h-*»ne which 1 was very anxious to introduce, we locked round for funds 
even during a time of considerable financial stress; the Government finally 
decided that, under the Local Boards 5 Act, they could order districts to 
provide funds for a Health Officer out of this non-statutory grant; so that 
it wa.s really money already being paid to the districts, only it was to be set 
aside lor another purpose. 

14410. Have you got anything like a scheme here to train the indigenous 
da?s as we call them in Bombay, that is the midwife class but untrained? — 
The^e have been various attempts made to introduce teaching and training of 
//Ur*, but I ihtnk 1 may sav that every one of these schemes has failed. 

14411. So that even' this new scheme of yours leaves the question of train- 
ing maternity dais untouched? — It is not touched. I think the Surgeon- 
Genial is coming before you on Friday and you might ask him about that 
because it is the Medical Department’s work. 

14412. l!< tu Bahadur Munhimmi Xayudu: You told us that a number of 
leaflet*, on public health matters are printed and circulated broadcast. Have 
von collected all ol them and issued them in book form? — No. 

1441d. Do you consider it would do some good if you collected all of them? 
— No, 1 think that ike books that have been already published containing 
hygiene lessons probably contain all the substance of the leaflets that we 
have produced. 

14414. Then you have got about 252 Health Inspectors. You say they are 
not sufficient and you want more of them? — I only say that because it seems 
to me only to be reasonable to think that one Sanitary Inspector cannot look ( 
after the whole of a taluk area. 

14415. One of their duties is to carry on propaganda and give popular 
lecture® in villages? — Yes. 

14416, And you consider a fairly good knowledge of the vernacular lan- 
guage is necessary for that? — Yes. 

14417. Are you satisfied with the distribution, according to language 
<juaUfioations, of yout Health Inspectors? — The distribution of Health In- 
spectors is always primarily decided on language qualification. 
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1441S. Do you think that of these 252 there is a fairly large proportion 
of people who can deliver lectures in Telugu areas? — The difficulty has been 
up till recently to get a sufficient number of Telugu speaking Sanitary In- 
spectors; but that difficulty is gradually being overcome, because both in 
the ca*e of Health Officers and of Sanitary Inspect >rs I have a good deal to 
do wuti the selection of candidates ior training and 3 make that a point. 

14419. So you are trying to take more and more ot people who know 
Telugu for training? — Yes. 

14420. Sir Gang a Ram: Have you any system of Red Cross or St. John’s 
Am buiance here ? — Yes, 

* 14421. Do you not think that these boys had better be taught first-aid in 
preference to hygiene which they soon forget ? — 1 think first-aid is very good, 
but it is hardly what I would call the principles of hygiene. 

14422. I do not substitute it necessarily but i say in addition you might 
teach that a.; a more practical subject? — The question of training Sanitary 
Inspectors in first-aid is now under consideration; so if we train our Health 
Inspector in first-aid naturally he will be able to explain. 

14423. Have you any institution here such as we have at Kasauli for 
inoculation against rabies? — The Pasteur Institute at Coonoor. 

14424. Do they undertake this treatment? — Yes. 

14425. You mention that you would have field surveys. What do you 
mean by field surveys? — In connection with public health laboratories I would 
like to have trained officers ; they would be medical men, of course, trained 
research workers and they would not only do laboratory work as such but 
they would go out to the villages and make health surveys in whatever lines 
they were doing research work in. 

14426. With regard to rural water-supply, if the Chairman will allow 
me after the evidence is over, 1 will give you a sketch of a method of producing 
a perfect water-supply, that is, the system I have in my village, which the 
Commission will see. By tube-wells, do you mean gravitation wells which 
they sink 20 feet deep, or tube-wells going to about 200 feet in depth? — The 
tube-wells we used only drew off the shallow water; but in one case they 
sank a well which apparently tapped an artesian source and they still have 
it; they ns© it for the town and it has been in use for the last 12 years. 

14427. The Chairman; The hygienic virtue of a tube-well is, I take it, 
that the sides of the well for considerable distance are immune from pene- 
tration by water on the surface? — Yes. 

14428. Sir Thomas Middleton: You have already expressed the view that 
more should be spent on public health relatively to the expenditure on 
hospitals. In Madras the expenditure on hospitals is about 64 lakhs per 
•annum and on public health, about 40 iaklis. Would jou care to give preci- 
sion to >oui view by indicating in what proportion you would distribute the 
expenditure? — No; I do not think I can give you any figure at once as to 
the percentages. But what I say is that the proportion to be spent in future 
should be spent rather on preventive medicine than on expansion of the 
hospital system. 

14429. If the present rate is 64 and 40 lakhs, would you like to say that 
in the near future you would have the proportions icversed? — I do; it is a 
k very excellent idea. 

14430. I just want to get some idea of the relationship which you had in 
.your mind? — I have already stated publicly in Madras about 18 months ago 
that 1 envisage a time which is not so very far away when there will not be 
any medical budget but the whole of that money will be allotted to public 
-health. 

11431. Apart from the work being done by Coi. M ©Garrison, haie there 
been any dietary studies in this Presidency? — Not that 1 am aware of. 

14432. Therefore any opinion that is expressed as to under-nourishment 
is to be based on general observation? — I think 1 have indicated in my reply 
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to the question that there are a certain number of facts with which ve are 
iaeM v if h at present. For instance, there are a large number of poeple 
who suffer from bcri-beri and other deficiency diseases. 

I44o3. L was not thinking for the moment of deficiency diseases. I was 
thinking of general under-nutrition? — You mean starvation? 

14434. Yes? — I think I already gave you an instance of that in my memo- 
randum. 

14435. You yourself think, no doubt, that among the agiicultural popula- 
tion many are underfed at the present time? — 1 suppose that would cover the 
case, 

14430. Have you any doubt that, the primary cause is poverty? Is it lack 
of knowledge or poverty, that is the cause? — I think both, because they do 
not know about the diet, how to regulate the diet, how to cook the diet, 
and they do not get the best out of the available food-supply. 

14437. Because of the lack of knuv ledge? — -Lack of knowledge undoubtedly 
is an important factor. 

14438. But you would agree with me that the primary cause of under-nutri- 
tion is poverty? — That is an economic question which I am not prepared to 
answer. 

14439. I ask you the question because you seem to put us on the horns of 
a dilemma b t y your statement about expenditure on irrigation and expenditure 
on nutrition. I suppose the primary cause of malnutrition in the Presidency 
to be poverty? — I do not agree with that. Malnutrition is not primarily due to 
poverty; malnutrition is quite distinct from poverty. 

14440. Let us get away from the word “ malnutrition ” ; let us say “ lack 
of food/’ or “ starvation. 11 It this is due to poverty does not irrigation offer 
the most obvious means of quickly increasing the" supply of food and the 
resources of the agriculturist ? — Yes, if it is made available for the poor ryot, 
but it is not. You put down an irrigation scheme and you produce, whatever 
it is, say, 2 million tons more of grains but the ryot who grows it does not 
get it. 

14441. But the ryot who grows grain surely participates to some extent 
in the increased output? — To a very small extent; that is my experience in 
Madras. Take the mimsitlars. I will give an actual case. During the year 
1922 there was a big epidemic of relapsing fever in the Tanjore district, the 
first time we had relapsing fever in Madras. It killed about 80 per cent, of 
those who were infected. The 20 per cent who recovered underwent a 
prolonged convalescence. The convalescence was so slow, these people were 
so weak and their resources were so minute that many of them died of starva- 
tion because they were unable to work. \Vhat was the reason of that? The 
reason was that "the landlord or the mirasidar took the whole of the grain and 
gave the cultivator only a dole, and if the cultivator did not work for that 
dole he did not get it. 

14442. I agree with you as to the necessity for nutrition work in this 
Presidency; but I would like you to explain a little more fully than yon have 
already done the bearing of this note on the problem of poverty? — This note 
that I drew up, I drew up in consultation with the Surgeon General who is 
also appearing before the Commission. I understand too, that Col. McCarrison 
is coming down to address the Commission and I "would rather that you raise 
the whole question with these two gentlemen than with me. 

14443. I understand the position now. The Nutritional Institute which 
you had in view is in connection with the work now being carried on by 
Col. McCarrison; it is not a separate institution for the study of tlm food 
requirements of naan? — Not necessarily; I do not think it is a study which is 
at all to be associated with what you call the poverty of the ryot; poverty is 
quite a separate subject altogether; that is a question with which of course 
I have very little to do. I am not prepared to discuss whether the ryot is 
poor or not; what X say is that these investigations are necessary, because* 
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I know from my experience that he suffers from a lai*ge number of deficiency 
diseases. Poverty may have an additional bearing but that is not for me to 
say. 

14444. It so happens that the general dietary of Madras lends itself to the 
^development of these deficiency diseases? — Yes, 

14445. l r ou are no doubt aware that in parallel studies which are being 
made in many parts of Europe at the present time, malnutrition is found to 
be closely related with poverty? — Yes, 1 can see the connection. 

14146. I suppose you know of the work that is being done, for example, 
.in Glasgow under Prof. Noel Paton? — Yes. 

1447. I was wondering whether in suggesting a Nutritional Institute here 
you had in mind doing for the masses in the Madras Presidency the kind 
of work being done among the poor in Glasgow by Prof. Noel Paton, and 
in other parts of Britain by special agents, under the Council for Medical Re- 
search? — What this Nutritional Institute would do would be by way of teaching 
the people how to use the grain which is available, what would be the best way 
of using the available resources; it would have nothing to do with the question 
‘Of what the ryot should do to earn more money or what proportion of the grain 
the landlord should give to the ryot for his work. That has nothing to do 
with nutrition as such or the Nutritional Institute; nor has it anything to do 
with public health, except in so far as, if a person is starved, he is naturally 
more pre-disposed to disease. I should not like to confuse the question of 
poverty as such with malnutrition as such. 

14448. You agree that in general the two are very closely associated? — 
Well, naturally they are. 

14449. The position of Madras is rather exceptional? — In what way? 

14450. In the way you suggest that the people are fed on paddy which in 
itself is a very likely thing to cause deficiencies. In areas where wheat- 
eating prevails, the population is not subject to the same danger? — Quite so, 
but I do not see how ;\ou are going to get the Madras ryobs to grow wheat any 
more than I can persuade the Madras population to leave drinking bad 
water. 

14451. I think that, though possibly you and I attribute somewhat different 
values to w T hat w r e> call deficiencies, we might agree as to the importance of the 
total energy supply? — I think so. 

14452. Dr. Hijder: Would you like to have the preparation of these returns 
relating to vital statistics under yourself rather than under the revenue 
agency? — That question has been considered, but a public health agency does 
not exist in the ordinary revenue village, so that we have to depend on revenue 
officers to collect these statistics. 

14453. Is there occasionally a water famine in some of these dry districts? 
— In 1922 there was a water famine in the Ceded Districts. 

14454. T suppose you would agree with me that no Public Health Depart- 
ment could work miracles if vou have a district like Anantapur with a popu- 
lation of 1 million and a district like Madura with a population of 2 millions 
using quinine wqrth Rs. 5 in the one case and 3 lbs. in the other case per 
year ? — Yes. 

14455. In regard to these fairs and festivals, I suppose legally the local 
bodies can impose charges to meet the cost of sanitary arrangements? — What 
they usually do is that occasionally they get permission to levy pilgrim taxes, 
but ordinarily they license temporary booths and shops and they charge so 
much per cart that comes into the festival, and in that way they usually raise 
enough to provide primitive sanitary arrangement or additional sanitary staff. 
Yery often these festivals are associated with large temples, and of course 
the temples derive a very considerable income from them. The question has 
arisen as to wdiat proportion the temple trustees should pay for the sanitary 
arrangements, and in a considerable number of cases we have been able to 
come to an agreement with the temple authorities. 

IWnirvr A. ,T. H. Russell. 
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14456. In regard to the interesting thesis on the question of population,. 
I think you would be supported by experts in economies; but I wonder whether 
you would look at the other question also. If you increase the food-supply, 
there is a tendency for the population to increase? — I say there would be 
rapid increase. 

14457. That is what the experts on the population question have said. If 
you improve the public health, I wonder what effect that would have on 
population? — ■'Well, if we do not have any big epidemic between now and 1931,, 
we are going to have a large increase in population over 1921. Take the case 
of cholera. In 1918, there were 328,000 deaths from that alone in this Pre- 
sidency; in 1024.25, when the next periodic epidemic was due and did occur, 
we only had a total of 74,000 in two veax*s, which means, if we go by 
the corresponding number of 1918 , 50,000 lives were saved from one disease 
alone. That means of course by the time 1931 comes, if we go on preventing- 
these epidemics we are going to have a big increase in population. Bo that 
your Tanjore scheme is necessary. 

14458. Both irrigation and public health would gradually have a tendency 
to increase the numbers, unless population were consciously and deliberately 
controlled? — I think I told the Chairman that in one community, (the educated 
community) there is control already. That control occurs only among educated 
communities, and if you spread education and public health among the general 
population it is bound to follow there also. 

14459. The Chairman: And to such an extent that the control more than. 
counter-balances the lower death rate as the result of better living ?—Probably. 

14460. Dr. Hyder: You are aware that the French have a system of two 
children per family. Well, in regard to cholera epidemics, I understand that 
the research carried on has revealed two things, (1) that cholera follows the 
monsoon and (2) that every seventh year there is a violent, outbreak of cholera? 
— In the northern areas of the Presidency you get an increase in cholera 
immediately following the monsoon, but not in the southern areas where it 
is quite different. It is a very big subject and I cannot go into deisms? 
but I have mentioned that in the northern areas the cholera immediately 
follows the monsoon. I also wish to correct the second statement that cholera 
comes every seventh year. After a study of the periodicity of cholera in a 
large number of Provinces, I found a 72-month periodicity. But that is a 
difficult question to explain; it has happened during the last 35 years in 
practically every Province, but there is no reason why it should happen in the 
future. It is an interesting fact, but I do not lay particular stress on it;. 
I do not want to forecast what the future is going to be. We have not suffi- 
cient data. 


14461. Had this -sixth year period any relation to the rainfall? — Sir Leonard 
Rogers and myself have been working at the question separately during the 
last three years. Sir Leonard in his last paper says that a certain degree 
of humidity is associated with a rise in cholera, but he and I are of a 
somewhat different opinion about that; it remains to be seen which of us is 
correct. 


14462. Would you like to have in the capital of this Presidency a Public 
Health Museum? — I have got that proposal on paper now. 'I want a Public 
Health Institute with a Public Health Museum and a big Public Health 
Laboratory. 

14468. Deman Bahadur Raghamyya : With reference to this question of the 
latrines in rural areas, you said you were experimenting and in one area some 
latrines have been put up and are working. May I know the type of latrine? 
It is not a cemented door, it is an earthen floor, I suppose? — We have^gbi 


two or three types that we are experimenting with. Wo have got* 

the latrine built over a septic tank ; we have got the .a 
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underneath, and 
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for the population in that area, and the District Board is giving the funds to 
carry out the experiment. 

14464, Do you think a latrine on the dry earth system is at all suitable for 
your purpose? — You mean by that hand removal and one in which fresh earth 
is spread; one of the types we build is the dry sand latrine where the sand 
has to be renewed and the night-soil has to be removed by hand and buried. 

14465, I suppose that type will be more popular than the other types 
because it is more easy of operation in villages?—! find the type for which 
we have provided a septic tank much more in favour, because there is no 
hand removal at all. 

14466, What is done with this stuff which is deposited in the latrines ; is it 
used as manure? — In the septic tank, bacteriological action takes place, and 
it dissolves and disappears. 

14467. And no attempt is made to use this stuff as manure for the fields? 
— Not in this type of latrine; but in the Madura Municipality, for instance, 
which is the only place in the Presidency that does it to my knowledge, the 
municipal night-soil is carted 2 miles out of the town, and is dumped on to a 
dumping ground mixed with the street rubbish, and sold to the ryot who 
bids for it up to Rs. 6 per cart; it is the only place in the Presidency in which 
I know the ryots use it; the curious thing is that you get the ryot there to bid 
for it up to its high as Rs. 3 per cart, in other areas you cannot get them to 
look at it. 

14468. You do not think the ryots could be educated to appreciate its use 
as a manure? — >1 think they could, hut that of course is the duty of the 
Agricultural Department. 

14469. You think if the Agricultural Department could awaken the interest 
of the ryot in night-soil as something of manurial value, it would facilitate 

? our scheme considerably? — I do not recommend the Madura scheme at all; 

think it is a most terribly disgusting scheme; in fact, the first time I 
visited the area where the mixed stuff is dumped, the whole country-side 
‘seemed to me to be black, due to the enormous number of files tb&t wefe 
being produced in this mixing area. 

14470. I do not refer particularly to that method? — I say that I would 
not recommend that method, but certainly the use of night-soil m manure is 
to be commended. , : \ ‘ ‘ ' 'V'* ^ 

14471. And the ryots might realise its benefits ? — Yes. One of the reasons 
‘****’ ^ with these latrines is to try and produce a material which 

would be to the cultivator as manure. 

14472. You said that the village panchayats could not function properly for 
want of funds; you are referring to the fact that village panchayats get no 
subsidies?— I do not know whether they get subsidies or not, but they are very 
poor. 

14473. They are not getting any subsidy from Government? — No. 


14474. Do you think that a System of subsidy would be a good thing?— 
I should think, from the financial point of view, it is an impossible scheme. , 



14475. It is impossible? — You ought to have thousands of panchayats in 
the Presidency ; I do not see any reasonable expectation of providing subsidies 
for thousands of panchayats. I think there is far too much done by Govern- 
ment for the ordinary individual in India; everybody looks to Government 
for everything. I am giving my personal opinion now, I would like to see 
the ordinary villager do more for himself in the way of economic progress, do 
more for himself in the wav of sanitation, and do more for himself in the 
of providing a water-supply. There does not seem to he any reason why 
ryots should % not co-operate and dig a well for themselves. A 

^14476. You think the village pancbayat could function in that 
That is one of the ways in which I hope that Would be done. 

14477. Professor Gangulee : Is there any shortage of quinine 
dmoyf— There h a shortage of supply in the world 
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14478. Particularly in this Presidency? — No more than in any other part of 
the world. 

14479. Are you satisfied with the distributing agency? — I am not. 

14480. With regard to the cost, you said that it was prohibitive? — Yes. 

14481. And I find from the Government Cinchona Factory Report for 
1924-25 that this year they made a profit of Rs. 3,28 lakhs ? — -Yes. 

14482. In what way is this profit being utilised? — Naturally the Government 
sell quinine at the market price, I do not know how the Cinchona Depart- 
ment sells its quinine; even in distributing quinine to another department, they 
would probably put it down at the market price, I should think; that is the 
only way in which they could keep accounts. 

14483. The Chairman : I forgot to ask you whether you associate the 
practice of keeping animals in the dwelling houses with the high incidence- 
of diseases in the rural population? — That is bound to have a eeitain effect. 

14484. Do you think it is important? — I think in villages it is quite an 
important thing. If you crowd up the verandah of the hut or the house with 
cattle, natmally you are going to get far lest fresh air in the house than if you 
had no cattle there. 

14485. Are you satisfied that the process of fermentation in the case of 
night-soil is an absolute guarantee against the substance being a vehicle of 
disease ^ — Various experiments have been carried out in connection with the 
hookworm parasite; I do not think that the hookworm parasite lives very- 
long in well digested septic tank material but there is no doubt that in septic 
tank systems the choleia bacillus can pass through into the effluent. I mean 
you get the choleia bacillus in sewage; you put the sewage through the septic 
tank, pass it thxough the percolating filters, but the Bacillus Coli and the 
cholera bacillus may be found still m the effluent. 

14486. To that extent the process is not perfect? — It is not perfect from 
the point ot view of pxevention of cholera, but the effluent can safely be used 
tor irrigating land, and then the thing is finished. What I deprecate in every 
case is the discharge of this effluent into a river. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Tuesday, the 23rd 
Noi'emher i 1926. 


Major A. J. H Russell 
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{Co-opted Members.) 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. > ( Joint Secretaries .) 
Mr. P. W. H. Smith. S 


Mr. C. T. MULLINGS, Chief Engineer for Irrigation, Madras. 

Oral Evidence. 

14487. The Chairman: Mr. Mullings, you are Chief Engineer for Irrigation 
for the Presidency of Madras? — Yes. 

14488. You have not put in, I think, any note of evidence which you wish 
to give? — Ho. I have recently been back from furlough. 

14480. Would you like to make any statement of a general chat ae ter at this 
stage? -Ho, I think not. The Secretary, Public Works Department, has put 
in a statement of every thing that has happened since the time of the Irriga- 
tion Commission. 

14400. That, I think, arrived last night, did it not? — T am not sure when 
it uas sent, 

14401 I, at any late, have not had an opportunity yet of looking through 
it. Piobably the step^ taken on the recommendation' of that Commission are 
too many and too detailed for you to give the Commission now some general 
indication, of what has occurred? — r think it is about 15 pages or more of 
detail.* 

14492. You divide your irrigation works in this Presidency, I take it, into 
two categories, productive and non-pioductive? — Yes. 

14498. You do not have an irrigation budget as a whole. Has it occurred 
to you that if you could take to your credit the income', the result of the 
productive schemes, then you might with that income be able to finance 
unpioductive schemes to a greater extent than is at present possible? — Yes, 
certainly. 

14494, Would you yourself be in favour of an arrangement of that nature? 
— Certainly. 

* Not printed. Note on action taken on the recommendation of the Irri- 
gation Commission (1901-08) C. 1851 — 1854* 
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14495. Have you ever represented that to Government? — I think we have 
done so for quite a number of years now, but they like each individual work 
to be productive on its own. 

14496. I do not know whether this has been dealt with in the memorandum 
that you put in, for, as I say, I have not yet had an oppoitunity of seeing 
it. But I understand that you have in your mind some scheme for large 
protective works m connection with the Deccan rivers, possibly in collabora- 
tion with the Presidency of Bombay? — -Not in collaboration with Bombay at all. 

14497. Then I misunderstood that. Is it quite clear that there . is no 
question of combining with the Presidency of Bombay? — No, on no occasion. 

14498, Do you anticipate any conflict of interests between this Presidency 
and the Presidency of Bombay? — No, none at all. 

14199. Do you happen to know whether these schemes have been dealt 
with in the memorandum? — Yes, they have been; they are mentioned. 

14500. How far have these projects proceeded? — We have got out the 
detailed estimate for tho Tungabadhra and Kistna projects, but both of them 
are almost blocked on account of the difficulties with the Nizam’s territory. 
We should submerge a fair number of villages in each project with a xesexvoir, 
and so far no way out has been found with regard to the Nizam’s demand 
that he should get an equal territory for the area submerged, and the 
Suzerain power has not insisted on it yet. 

11501. Are negotiations proceeding with the Nizam’s Government? — I do not 
think so. 

14502. What acreage would you command by these schemes? — The Ivistna 
project would cover a little over half a million and the Tungabadbia tv ell over a 
million. 

14508. Bo that these two schemes together would make a very important 
contribution to the wealth of the Presidency? — Yes. 

14504. Can you say off-hand how much land would in fact be inundated 
by the schemes? — I could not say, but I should think that about 16 to 20 
villages of the Nizam's territory must be submerged for each one. 

14505. What other schemes of first class importance have you in view? — 
The Bhavam Project is a big one; there are alternative schemes for having 
a dry crop project and a wt>t crop project. The drv crop project of course 
would cover a very much larger acreage; that is called the Tipper BhaTani 
project; it would probablv, irrigate about 300,000 acre*, or so. 

14506. Are there any other schemes of first class impomnce 9 — No, not 
besides those two. We have one just starting, the Cauverv-Mettui project 
which would irrigate 801,000 acres of new crops. 

14507 What is holding up those schemes? — Financial considerations more 
than anything else. I think it is because the Agricultural Department is advo- 
cating a dry crop scheme and the Kevenue Department is re\ising its figures 
in vegard to revenue; that is the sort of thing. 

14508. You say the Agricultural Department is recommending a chy crop 
scheme? — Yes. 

14509 Would you be surprised to learn that the Director of Agriculture 
has not been consulted about the Bhavani project in anv way at all? — I should 
certainly. 

14510. What steps were taken to consult the Agricultural Department in 
the matter of the Bhavani scheme? — We do not xeally have any correspondence 
tuth the Agricultural Department. The Revenue Department usually does that. 

14511. Bo that perhaps the Ditector of Agriculture was near the mark 
when he said that nis department had not been consulted ? — It may be. The 
Bhavani project started aboui 30 yeais ago; it was before his time. 

14512. Is it your view that the touch between the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and your own is sufficiently close?— We have nothing to do with the 

Mr, 0. T. Mailings, 
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revenue and tlio ie\ enue people discuss that point with the Agricultural 
Department, I think. 

14513. Do you think that is a good arrangement?-—! think it could be. 

14514. Do you not think that the two technical departments had better 
consult each other? — Well, we could try but I think the revenue people would 
cut in. 

14515. The Bcvenue Department is qf course a spirit which pervades all 
other departments? — Yes. 

14516. But that is no particular reason why you should not, in technical 
matters, discuss these questions with the Agricultural Department, is it? — No* 

11517. Have you ever m your recollection met the Agricultural Department 
round a tabic to discuss any scheme? — I do not think so. 

14518, Would you agree with mo that every irrigational project presents 
its agiicultuial problem? — Yes, certainly. 

14510, Aro you in charge of the hydro-electric development as well as the 
irrigation development? — I have just become so, when I came out from Home 
a fortnight ago; I am afraid I do not know very much about it yet. 

14520. Would you agree with me that hydro-electric development is some- 
thing which requnos very careful watching and direction lest an earlier 
scheme should prejudice ultimate development by the establishment of vested 
inteiest? — Yes. 

14521. Have you at your disposal the technical advice to which you are 
entitled, if you are to carry responsibility for hydro-electric development? — 
We have our agents m England for the electrical side and we do the civil 
side ourselves. 

14522. Do you think the technical aspect of this matter can conveniently 
be dealt with fiom Gieat Britain? — So far it has got on, I think, as weSt 
as could be expected. We have not yet seen a roport on the j&rst of the 
projects, the Pykara one; I think one is due three weeks hence; X think it Is 
leaving England this week. 

14523. 1 take it that that report is founded upon the hydro-electric survey 
already in existence? — Yes. 

14524. When was that survey carried out? — During the last two years. 

14525. Can you put before the Commission any estimate of the cost of 
your hydro-electric schemes?— -We have got a very fair one now for the Pykara 
which will be about 5 crores. 

14526. The Pykara scheme is the first one which you propose to tackle? — 
Yes, and it is the largest one. 

11527. What was the original estimate for that scheme? — A very sketchy 
one was made out about a year ago for about 2? crores; that was before the 
electrical people had been able to study the details of their costs. 

14528. Was that made in consultation with your hydro-electric engineers in 
G-ieai Britain? — Yes, by coirespondence. 

14529. The 2| crores estimate? — Yes. And they doubled the cost of the 
estimate in the transmission line in their second report. That adds nearly 
a crore straight away, 

14530. Would you be inclined to think that a difference of something like 
100 per cent between the two estimates within two years is a good advertise- 
ment for the system of assessment? — We depended upon our technical advisers 
for the electrical side; it is that which has been altered; the civil part has 
not been altered very much. 

11531, Are you yourself skilled in hydro-electric matters? — -No, not more 
than what applies to the civil engineering side. 

14532. Do you think there is a hope that manufacturing concerns take 
the current? — As far as we know the price will be too great near Madras; 
we shall have to start the power system somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Balem, Coimbatore and places like that. 
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14583. That is. what I expected ; but do you not think there is hope that 
factories may spring up in those districts? — I do not see what factories there 
can toe; there is very little except cotton. 

14534. You do not see the prospect of the establishment of any industries 
founded on local raw material? — No, I do not' think so. 

14535. Have you considered the possibility of selling your power for the 
purpose of pumping water from tube- wells? — We do not have any tube-wells 
in this. Presidency. I think there are about three all told. 


14536. Of lifting water from ordinary wells or channels? — It is possible, 
but it will certainly not pay. 

14537. You are quite convinced of that? — Our Divi engine pumping scheme 
is one of the biggest in the world ; it is only paying 2 per cent and irrigating 
about 38,000 acres. It has only a lift of about 12 J feet maximum. The wells 
generally have a bigger lift. 

14588. You do not foresee any demand by groups of cultivators for power? — 
No, X do not think so. It is cheaper for them to use their cattle when not 
employed for ploughing, for baling water from wells. 

14539. At what voltage are you going to supply the current? — I cannot 
say; I do not think it is defined yet. It will be known in about three weeks. 

14540. How long has the Pykara scheme been under consideration? — I 
should think Seriously for about two years. 

14541. Now the other four proposals, the Kolab hydro-electric scheme in 
the Vizagapatam Agency and other schemes, are they formulated at all?— 
Yes, a certain amount of detail has been obtained, but not very much; Kolab 
is the only one possible for the development of industries that I know of. 

14542. Why? — They have got metals like bauxite and manganese and that 
sort of thing. 

14543. Bo you not foresee any demand for power from ginning factories in 
your cotton districts? — Yes. ' , 

14544. But you do not appear to. be very hopeful about the financial teptell 
of the scheme? — Not very; I do not think it will come in for irrigation at all. 


14545. Now are these four hydro-electric schemes entirely independent of 
irrigation ? — Yes. 

14546. So that your four irrigation schemes, the Cauvery-Mettur, the Pola- 
varam, the Upper Bhavani and the Bellary, have no connection with any 
hydro-electric plans? — No, none whatever. 

14547. A question or two about each of these four. The Cauvery-Mettur 
Beservoir; when was that first suggested? — A little over 30 years ago. 

14548. As a productive or unproductive scheme? — Productive. 

14549. So that 80 seasons have passed and you are still examining the 
financial possibilities ?— Oh no, that is finished; it will pay about 7| or 7| 
per cent and we are starting the work. 

14550. That is under way?— Yes, that is under .way, just started. 

14551. The Polavaram ?— That is under way too. 

14552. The Upper Bhavani Project is still under consideration, is it not? — 
That is under consideration I hope with the Agricultural Department, but I 
do not know. 

14553. When do you expect a decision as to the Upper Bhavani Project?— 
Within a year. 


14554. Is that to be a productive scheme? — Yes. 
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14557, The total of these schemes will give you an estimated commanded 
area of over B lakhs of acres? — Yes. 

14558. When do you expect the Cauvery-Mettur scheme to be completed? — 

I should think in 7J years from next March. 

14559. And the Polavaram Island project? — By the end of next year. 

14560. That is a comparatively small scheme? — Yea, quite small, 

14561. And the Bellary scheme may, I suppose, be undertaken in the next 
few years? — It might be; of course the cheapest way for Government would 
be to take the plant from the Cauvery-Mettur project and put it on to the 
Bhavani project which is quite near, and use the same construction plant 
or a portion of it. 

14562. So much for your schemes. You told the Commission that you 
have practically no tube-wells in the Presidency?— No tube-wells. 

14563, You have no geological conditions to call for it; is that the reason? 

■ — Yes, 

14564. Do you get artesian well water in the Presidency? — Yery little; 
it is generally near the coast- 

14565. What borings have you carried out in land? — None. The Industrial 
Department has a special well-boring staff in Madras, which assists the small 
cultivator. The Engineers are not concerned with such small schemes, 

14566. Have you reason to suppose that there is no artesian water inland? 
— -I rather think the railways have tried in a good number of cases. 

14567. You rely upon the Revenue Department for your agricultural infor- 
mation and the Railway Department for your information about artesian wells?’ 
— No, it is chiefly geological, 

14568. Do you tell the Commission that you have firm reason to suppose 
that there are no artesian supplies where they would be useful to agriculture? 
— I should say none. 

14569. What are the typical geological conditions in which wells are dug 
in this Presidency? — There is a great variety, but in the Deccan where ion 
want water most there is always granite underlying the soil at fairly 'ireason- 
able depths and you very often get brackish water. It is unsuitable for 'irriga- 
ting out of wells of that kind. 

14570. The wells there, I suppose, are the deeper wells?— -Not very deep; 
BO feet would be rather a deep one. ^ j'.J *]*'*' l! iri \' \ . ' 

14571. With a bullock power 

14572. That is one kind of well and have you any wells blasted through 
rock only? — We very seldom get water; we have tried it often in vain, 

14578, Are there any other types that you can describe ? — Tbe most common 
type of well here is only a shallow one in the ayacui ( Le irrigable area) 
of a tank, which is used at tbe end of the season when the tank goes dry, to 
finish the crop. 

14574. That is only an expedient for baling out the tank? — It is sub-soil 
percolation that would probably have been lost otherwise. 

14575. But that is what it amounts to?—- Yes. 

; 14576. Is your department concerned with assisting cultivators to make or 
to work wells ? — No. 

14577, Is your department concerned with assisting cultivators to lift water 
from channels ? — No; they use the ordinary picotta without our advice, 

14578. You are not concerned with the amount* of charge. Have you any : 
views to express as to the practicability of the volumetric basis of charge for 
water? — It would be a very difficult thing to manage; but it might he 
able to charge more nearly the market value of water in the form of a 
rate- 

14579. But do you agree that the volumetric basis of charge is 
Hr. 0, T, nullings, ; 
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14580. Are there any experiments to record? — -No; none at present. At 
present as far as we know wet crops aie about the only suitable kind of 
irrigation here. They are very expensive m water, of course. 

14581. How about the question of the amount of water required for culti- 
vation; have you discussed that with the Bevenue Department? — -No, I do 
not think so. 

14582. What advice do you give to the cultivators in the matter of the 
quantity of water required for cultivation? — We do not give them any advice. 
In an aaicut system, like Godavari, for instance, we let out a certain amount 
of water which we know to be suitable for rice and they distribute it among 
the fields as they choose. 

14583. If a cultivator consulted you as to the amount of water requiied 
per acre for sugarcane, what would yom advice be? — So far I have never been 
consulted; but we give them about a fifth or sixth of what is lequixed for 
paddy. 

14584. And what 'would that be per acre? — Of course it is a ten months* 
crop; it would come to about half of what we give them for paddy 

14585 What do you give them for paddy? — In a tank project we expect 
-to inigate 5 acres for every million cubic feet stored, one crop only. 
In a delta the average supply of water is about 1 million cubic* feet to 6 acres 
*of paddy. 

14586. But you have not in this Presidency come to the point where you 
have consulted the Agricultural Department as to the ideal amount of water 
required for cultivation in relation to the amount demanded bv the cultivator? 

• — Thev always demand more than they get. 

14587. That is peihaps because they have not had it explained to them that 
over-irrigating crops is a vicious practice? — It may be. 

14588. Is your department responsible for drainage?— l Yes. 

14589. In irrigated areas? — Yes; only in irrigated areas. 

14590. Have you many instances of waterlogging? — No, very few really. 
We inigate lands down to about 1 foot above mean sea level in the deltas and 
along the coast; those lands are of course always liable to waterlogging and 
nothing can be done to make certain that they will not be. They must be 
subject to it. The only place that I know of is the Kurnool-Cuddappah Canal 
where we tried to irrigate black cotton soil; you get a bit of wateilogging 
there. I do not know whether the Agricultural Department will ever find a 
way to irrigate black cotton soil without waterlogging. 

14591. Have you any saline lands? — Near the sea a great number, and a 
few in the Deccan. 

14592 Is that the result of over-irrigation? — It might be; I am not sure. 

14593. Or the irrigation of unsuitable land? — It might be. 

14594 But it is not a burning problem here? — -Not at all. 

14595 Are you carrying out any irrigation research? — No. 

14596. Do you think there is a field for irrigation research? — I think there 
might be for the Agricultural Department, but not for engineers. 

14597 Have you any views as to whether the Government of India might 
well undertake research into fundamental problems of irrigation? — I have not 
considered it. 

14598. On a point of detail; I see that in the note provided by your 
department sometime ago, you are considering the possibility of instituting 
the hiari system. Is that in use in this Presidency at all? — You mean the 
volumetric system? 

14599. It is on page 3, paragraph 7 “ Minor remedies — Kiaris “ Apart 
from the question of charging watercess by volume it may be considered 
whether some simple measures to minimise * waste of water are feasible. In 
the Punjab a systenl of Maris is adopted * *.” Do not tell us about this if you 
are not familiar with the point? — No, I am not. The note was supplied by 

Mr. 0. T. Mullings. 
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the Re\enue Department not by the Public Works Depaitraeut. The first 
memhei of the Boaid of Revenue visited the Punjab early this 3 ear and made 
these proposals, 

llhOO. tin Henry Lawrence : Could you gne a general idea of the extent 
to which the Initiation Department has improved the condition of the ryot in 
Madras? Your total irrigation capital expenditure is about 32 eioie**« i*> it 
not? — 1 think it is some u here about that; 1 am not certain; I can get it. 

11001. \nd you have got foul or five main systems have you not? — Yes. 
Godavari, Kktna, Cauvery, Pennar and Periyar. T should think they Mould be 
called the mam ones. 

11002. Which U the most recent of these systems? — The Penyat. 

1400J. That vas done 30 yeais ago? — It was finished just over 30 \ears 
ago. 

14004. What was the amount of land converted from dry crop to ungated 
cultivation there 0 — The total area it now irrigates is approximately 140,000 
acres, but a great deal of that was under tanks, tanks with a veiy fluctuating 
supply; I imagine the new area would be somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 100,000 acres. 

14605 That scheme pays well? — Yes, fairly well; about 7 per cent, I think. 

14606. And before that, the next latest scheme of yours was the Cauvery? 
— No, the Cauvery is the oldest one in the country. 

14607. The Godavari? — The Godavari was finished about 1855 or thereabouts, 
and the Kistna 1860. 

14608. So that there has not been any very great increase in irrigation 
since the Irrigation Commission reported? — No, since the Irrigation Commis- 
sion I should think only about a quarter of a million acres have been put 
under irrigation. 

14609. Has it been as much as that within the last thirty years? — About 
that. That is including the Periyar. 

14610. But the Periyar was before the Irrigation Commission? — Yes, it was* 
but the development of "irrigation has been nearly all since. 

14611. And of the schemes that you carried out after and owing to the 
recommendations of the Irrigation Commission the area of land now irrigated 
is something under 200,000 acres? — Yes, something under that. 

14612. Perhaps not 100,000? — I should think over a 100,000. 

14618. And these other schemes have been under consideration for best 
part of 20 or 30 years?*— Yes. 

14614. So that it is quite time that some further move was made if it is 
practical? — Yes, I think the most practical is to charge nearer the market 
value for water. 

14bl5. Is there a large margin there available? — Very large. I think, 
generally speaking, we have probably charged something lebs than a quarter 
of the value, and I suggest three-fifths would be more reasonable. 

14616. Would you put that into rupees? — For the whole Presidency, I sup- 
pose one might say the value of water is roughly Rs. 25 an acre. 

14617. And what are you charging? — The average for the Godavari delta 
is Rs. 4-4-0, for the whole delta, according to our Irrigation Report for last 
year. * 

14618. And for the latest, the Periyar? — It is Rs, 5-9-0. 

14619. Then that leaves a margin of Rs. 20 an acre? — Yes, between the 
rate charged and the actual value. Of course you could not possibly charge 
the actual value, because there would then be no incentive to change from 
dry to wet. 

14620. You advocate charging another Rs. 10 an acre? — Somewhere about 
that. 
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14621. On that basis all the schemes would be productive?' — Yes, very 
remunerative; the Godavari pays 20 per cent now. 

14622. Is there any legaL obstacle to charging the rates which you think 
feasible? — I do not know of any; there may be. 

14623. There may be? — Yes, I do not know of any. 

14624. The matter has not been discussed to your knowledge on that basis? 

— -No. 

14625. The decision to charge a lower rate is based on political grounds? — 
Probably. 

14626. Take the Tungabhadra project; where is the proposed site for the 
dam? — There is a place called Hospet, 35 miles west of Bellary. 

14627. Then, you would take your irrigation through the Bellary and 
Kurnool districts? — Yes, into Anantapur, Cuddappah, and eventually into 
Nellore. We had to exclude all the black cotton areas because it was believed 
that they were imirrigable when we made this project 20 years ago. 

14628. Have they now been shown to be irrigable by any experiments Of 

the Agricultural Department? — No, not that I know of. 

14629. Have you consulted them on that point? — No, because it wa s laid 
down in a Government Order issued somewhere about 1906 that it was un- 
irrigable. In reviewing the project Sir John Benton accepted that. 

14630. This site at Hospet would flood a certain number of Madras villages? 
— Yes. 

14631. And some in the Nizam’s Territory? — All the area on the left 
bank lies in Nizami territory. The area submerged would be divided between 
Madras and Nizam’s territory. 

14632. It is the Kistna project regarding which there was an impasse with 
the Nizam’s Government? — Yes. It is much bigger than the Cauvery project. 
That is another reason why we took the Cauvery up first. The estimated rate 
in the Kistna project for water was Rs. 7-8-0 an acre, and it would have paid 
handsomely if the rate had been under 10 rupees. t ' 4’ 

14633. What was your dam site for the Kistna?— There are two; one Is 
Sangameshwar near Kurnool; that is a possible site; and another is about 10 
miles inside Hyderabad territory up from Bezwada. 

14634. Where would your Kistna irrigation go to? — Mostly in the Guntur 
District; there are some very rich lands there. 

14635. At present dry crops? — Yes. at present dry crops, growing cotton, 
chillies and that sort of thing. 

14636. I suppose all the possible sites have been very fully surveyed in the 
course of these 30 years discussion? — I think there is hardly a site which 
has not been surveyed; we tried every place. 

14637. I am not very clear as to your system of assessment. You levy 
a considerable rate? — I believe that is the practice nowadays. 


14638. Whether the water is taken or not taken? — Yes; it always is taken. 

14689. Is there any doubt about that? — As far as I know, none. We have 
nothing to do with the revenue; we do not really know anything about it; 
we, have not very much to do with the system of assessment. 

14640, Who will be able to tell us about that? — Mr. Macmichael. 


14641. Bo that it is not the case as far as you know that anybody is asked 
to pay for the water who does not in fact take it?— No, I believe not. 

14642. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya i That is in the case of lands registered 
as dry land?— I am afraid that is a revenue question; I am afraid the engineers 
do not know about that. 


, : Then these two,, big' projects have been post- 
^.pon^,ahd kbote trn Ifee ptofects which deal with' the - areas in this Presidency 

j.h : 
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14644. The project which you are now taking up is the Cauvery-Mettur 
project?— Yes. 

• 14645. What districts does that touch? — It would irrigate a small area in 
Trichinopoly, but most of the land we propose to irrigate is in Tanjore, 
because we can irrigate a large block there at a very much cheaper rate than 
In any other district; we pass through Coimbatore, Salem and Trichinopoly ; 
it is possible to irrigate all those. 

14646. Where is your dam site? — At a place called Mettur, nearly 40 miles 
^upstream from Erode station on the broad gauge. 

14647. You carry the water through Salem? — We just turn it into the river 
‘and pick it up again at a place between Trichinopoly and Tanjore, called the 
♦Grand Anicut. 

1464S. That area in Trichinopoly and Tanjore is not liable to famine? — 

’No. 

14649. In regard to this hydro-electric scheme, what distance is the current 
io be taken before it is used; what will be the transmission line? — From 
Bykara, which is one of the biggest sources of the power, it is going to be 
’brought to 'Madras, partially for the electrification of the South Indian Bailway, 
and partly for sale to the Municipality. 

14650. What is the transmission line? — It is 260 miles or something like 
*that. 

14651. Is it through inhabited area, or through forest or desert area? — The 
'first SO miles are in the hills in the Nilgiris; the rest is fairly open country, 
some is very open. 

14652. You are not likely to he able to dispose of any current in the first 
100 miles or so? — Coimbatore is a big cotton centre. 

14653. Is it to touch Coimbatore? — It could, yes. It is quite near Coim- 
batore, Erode and Salem. 

14654, I heard at Coimbatore that they were going to be cut out of it?—* 
1 do not know. It is very close to them; but they could have their own 
•scheme. 1 • f * - ' 

14655. Sir Gang a Ram; Are you Chief Engineer for running: canals as well 
-as for the new projects? — Yes. 

14656. The new projects are also run by you?— Yes, for the moment; 
"there will be a Chief Engineer for the Cauyery-Mettm* ptojeet, I suppose, 
-very shortly. ’ , '*'■ J - ‘ " , 1 • 

14657. That would be put under a Separate Chief Engineer? — Yes, that 
-will be. 

14658. The Cauvery project is designed for how many cusecs running?-*- 
301,000 acres. 

14659. How many cusecs P — 1 am not sure; it varies from month to month. 


14660. At the take-off, how many cusecs? — Somewhere about 12,000. 
14661. With 12,000 cusecs you will only do 300,000 acres? — No, w# have 
got to supply water for Trichinopoly for irrigation, with some taHng-off 
Tin South Aredt. r ' ■ - 

14662. How much will you do with 12,000 cusecs? — It will be about 
1,400,000 acres, roughly.* 


14663. Ha^e you any principle in these delta areas as to how much quantity 
of water you should give? — We can tell that perfectly well in the case of the 
Godavari and Kisina systems, 'but the Cauvery system has been developed : 
for hundreds of years, we turn the water into the local rivens, and it is picket ••,•»• 
up in the sluices in the bank and thereafter distributed entirely by the 
•they have the -sluices in their charge. 


* The maximum discharge for irrigation from the proposed reserv 
•cusecs. Tributaries coming in below ‘the reservoir add to the flow, 
irrigation from the Cauvery below the dam will eventually he 1^:“ 
•of which OS million acres will ‘be 'mew irrigation. * 


xPLAy*. k 
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. 14664. In the Godavari delta, how much water do you use; is there any 
principle by which the quantity of water is estimated for gross irrigated area? 
xes, we know these figures, but I cannot give them off-hand. 

14665. Have you not got a regular formula for it?— Yes. 
of 66 666 * S ° mueh gr ° SS area for 80 many CU860S? “ We supply that to a duty 

Au«ust^* * n ° r — 66 is for the transplantation period in July- 

14668. After the rains? — We do not have much ra ins at that time. 

14669. You have got this big scheme of 12-J- feet lift; what quantity do 
you lift? — We lift enough water for this duty of 66, roughly, 

14670. What quantity? — 86,000 acres are being irrigated now. 

14671. I only ask you what quantity you lift; after all you cannot lift as 
mueh as you like; you will have to lift only a certain quantity? — Yes, I 
cannot carry these figures in my head, but if you want them I will give them 
to you. 

Thank' you ; will you please do so ? 

14672. What is the cost of lifting? — All these figures are given in the Irri- 
gation Administration Report. 

14673. You say it is only paying 2 per cent? — It only pays 2 per cent* 
with an average water rate of 6J rupees. 

14674. For that you charge only rupees? — 64 rupees is being charged* 

there on an average, and it pays 2 per cent. 

14675. Why should the cost of lifting be so great? — We have to carry 
the oil from Madras ; it is not on the railway. We have some Diesel engines- 
there that cost us Rs. 5 lakhs. 

14676. Could you not convert it into steam? — No, it is not nearly ae 
cheap. 

14677. Have you not got any falls there? — No, none at all; rit is close 
to the sea; the pumping station is about 18 feet above sea level.' /'■ 

14678. Witnesses have stated before us that you charge a consolidated rate : 
of Rs. 15 on the Godavari delta. Is that right? — I do not know; you Will 
have to ask the Revenue Department. I do not know anything about the 
Revenue Department; we have nothing to do with it in this Presidency. 

14679. In your irrigation scheme do you not keep a capital account sepa- 
rately? — Yes. 

14680. How much out of the Rs. 15 goes to your department and how 
much to the Revenue Department? — That is given in the Annual Irrigation 
Administration Report every year, and the water rates are put down on page 
111. You can see there what portion is charged to irrigation. 

14681. Where are these hydro-electric schemes? — The IColab one is right 
up in the Agency district of Vizagapatam. 

14682. Is it from storage tanks, or what? — There will be a reservoir there,. 

14683. A reservoir? — Yes. 

14684. How much is the fall? — I do not know at all; I have only just 
taken charge of this about a fortnight ago. I have not had time to read 
the papers yet; I do not know anything about it. 

14685. You are going to take some water from the Cauvery river?— Yes. 


14686 */The Cauvery passes through Mysore? — Yes. 

14687, Has the Mysore State agreed to it? — The agreement was signed in 
April 1924., 
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,14690* Could you give me more information about these hydro-electric 
■schemes, what their position is and what fall you are calculating on? — Pykara 
is about 11 spiles to the West of Ootacamund. 

14691. What is the fall? — I am not sure; it is well over 2,000 feet. 

14692. Bo you propose to bring that power down to Madras? — It is possible, 
yes. 

14693. I may tell you that the best use of that fall is for lift irrigation? — 
Very possibly of course it will not pay Government to put up a scheme of 
that kind. 


14694. Why not? You will bring dry land under irrigation; will not that 
pay? — Where is the water coming from, then? 

14695. Is the head work under this Mettur project a reservoir or a weir 
or what? — It is a big reservoir; it will be the biggest dam in the world. 

14696. Have you a weir there? Have you ever seen the Punjab canals?— 
Ho, never. 

14697. We generally dam it, protect the banks, and put a weir, so that 
the flood water passes over the weir. Is that the system? — No. There will 
be 2 weirs at Mettur. 

14698. But nothing will pass over the dam? — No. 

14699. Then it is not a weir, it is a dam. From what level at the top of 
the dam do you take the water? — We can take the whole of it if we like; 
we have a series of sluices right the way down. 

14700, What is the minimum from which you take the water? — We take 
the whole of the water. 

14701. What is the height? — It will be about 160 feet of water. 

14702. The total depth will be 160 feet? — Yes. 

14703. You can create a hydro-electric scheme out of that? — Yes; but then 
sometimes there would be no head when the reservoir is nearly empty* And 
you must have a constant flow of water for a hydro-electric scheme, 

14704. You want a constant flow for lighting power but not for irrigation? 
— For power of course; you cannot sell power for a few weeks here and there. 
But for irrigation we can. " , 

14705. You say that the market value of the water is Bs, 25?-— On the 
average, I should think, throughout the whole Presidency* 

14706. Bo you charge fluctuating rates on the acreage grown? — I shall 
have to refer you to the Bevenue Department for that; we do not have 
■anything to do with it. 

14707. You do not make out the bill for irrigation charges?— No. 


I may tell you that this question of the legality of charging more t ha n 
what they have been privileged to pay was legally tested in the Punjab, and 
it was found that the vested interests would preclude any change, In it;. 
However, I cannot give you the exact information, v ; , / 

14708. You say there will be a hydro-electric scheme in (Mnfltatbre?— - 
Yes. ; ■; 

14709. That will be used for power? — Only for power. 


14710, Power for ginning and pressing? — For anything ib&t we can sell 
it for. 

14711. Not for lifting water from wells? — It was not considered; I think 
we have thought about it, hut I am quite sure it is - impracticable financially ; , 
whether it is worth doing at a loss, I do not know. , ^ ^ 

14712. You have no system as to how much water you should give. .per,:; 
gross area; you say 66? — 66 is the utmost quantity we give. 

14713. What I mean to say is, supposing one man pays for a duty ^ 

4o you see that you do not usurp other peopled rights by giving him 
water? — No, because in these places near the delta, there is 
^ — we can use. ' ; v'!, *, 
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14714, Can you not send it somewhere else? — That is what we are trying; 
to do with these Tungabhadra and Kistna projects. 

14715. Barring this Divi project, there has not been anv attempt made at 
lift irrigation?— No. 

14716. None? — None, except little ones belonging to private owners; there- 
may be about 200 or 300 of them. 

14717, Some of the land-owners at Coimbatore told me that they could bec 
eonneeted with the Mettur project if they pay Bs. 30 per acre? — It is quite* 
possible. 

14718. Is it right that they have to pay Bs. 30 an acre? — It is possible,, 
yes. 

14719. Was Bs. 30 an acre demanded from them? — No, it is only a sugges- 
tion; but when we can sell water in Tanjore at Bs. 15 and still have a profit* 
it seems rather absurd to spend very much more money in order to have to 
charge Bs. 30 in Coimbatore. 

14720. I saw in the papers the other day, I think in the Madras Mail ,, 
these figures, that the Upper Bhavani was going to irrigate 60,000 acres of 
first crop and 260,000 acres of second crop. Are these figures correct? — E 
think very probably yes. That is the dry crop project. 

14721. And it is going to cost 488 lakhs, is that so? — I think so.. 

14722. That would not pay more than Bs. 15 an acre? — I do not suppose so- 

14723. And the other scheme, Bellary West Canal project will irrigate 
57,000 acres and will cost 90 lakhs? Is that right? — I expect so.. I cannot 
tell you off-hand. 

14724. Sir Thomas Middleton : You expressed the view that research as to* 
the amount of water required by crops should be made by the Agricultural 
Department? — I think if anybody does that, it should be done by that depart* 
ment. * , 

14725. You indicated that the amount of water which you would be pre- 
pared to allow for sugarcane was 250,000 cubic feet? — A* good deal less, I 
think. 

14726. If it were 250,000 that would be about 70 inches of water. It Sot* 
happens that in another Presidency where both the Irrigation and the Agri- 
cultural Departments have conducted researches into this question, the Irriga- 
tion Department fixed a figure of 75 inches, but the Agricultural Department 
fixed it at 120. The question I ask you now is that if the Agricultural 
Department were to demand 100 inches instead of 70, as a result of their 
investigations you would be prepared to accept the agricultural figure? — I 
suppose we should have to. 

Then I agree that the research should be conducted by the Agricultural 
Department. 

14727. You express the view that it would not be possible to use electric* 
power for pumping purposes. Your view is no doubt based upon the eo$3t of 
transforming for small areas? — Yes. 

' 14728, In passing from the source of the power at Pykara to Madras, you: 
have about 220 miles of cable? — More than that, I think. 

14729. You could supply considerable towns like Coimbatore or Vellore? — 
Yes. 

14730, Have you made any actual estimate of the demand of current which 
would be necessary in order to tap the main current and transform down for 
pumping purposes* in particular areas? — Yes, we have taken a preliminary 
Purvey as to the probable demands and the probable growth of demands but 
I .cannot tell you anything more. In about three weeks more, we expect to 
get the final report. 


14731. As a result of the preliminary survey you are satisfied that the 
country districts, apart from the urban districts, would not be able to pay 




14732. Dr^ Hyaer ; On these projects, are you going to keep the charge for 
water separate' from the land revenue assessment? — -I must ask you to refer’ 
to the Bevenue Department all questions of revenue. We have nothing to do* 
with it in Madras. 

14733. With regard to the hydro-electric power scheme, do you not think 
there would be wide scope in this Presidency for the installation of small plants 
for supplying power to the small saw -mills, cottage industries, ginning presses,, 
etc.?— think very probably Government will be willing to give some con- 
cessions. 


14734. What were the objectionable features of the Irrigation Bill which 
has been reserved by His Excellency the Governor? — I have never read it; I 
am afraid I do not know anything about it. 

14735. Did it not concern your department? — Yes, it did; but we had 
nothing to do with it. It has been sent to the Irrigation Department, but 
I have not seen it myself personally. 

14736. How are these Irrigation Advisory Boards working, the boards which 
have been set up in some of these deltaic areas? — I believe they are working 
very well. We know they are working without any hitch. 

14737. The Raja cf Parlahimedi; Have panchayats been of any help to 
your department m the distribution of water? — Well, people are much more 1 
satisfied where there are panchayats; but I do not think it makes very much 
difference with regard to the water distribution. Everybody seems to be 
satisfied that he has a finger in the water distribution; but the result is more 
or less the same. 

14738. So, they have been of some help to your department? — It prevents 
other people from complaining. That is the chief reason why we like them. 

14739. In times of water scarcity have you enlisted the services of the. 
village servants for the proper distribution or have you held them entirely 
responsible? — In tanks the water regulation is entirely done by the villagers.. 

14740. Whom do you hold responsible? — We do not take any responsi- 
bility for the distribution of water from the tanks. 

14741. Suppose they take too much water? — That is their own ctmoem. 

14742. You do not reserve any water for the second crop, or do any such 
thing? — Ho. 

14743. Then for irrigation schemes for dry areaSs, whether paying or not 
paying, do you not give those your first consideration?- — Dry schemes? There- 
has not been one until we got the Upper Bhavaai project. Generally, paddy 
cultivation is done in this part of India, 

14744. My question is, would such areas have preference over others?- 
I should think it would he so, because they use less water. 


14745. Is it going to feadp very many ryots in areas where rainfall ^ 
‘scarce? — Yes. ■ 

14746. Sir James MacKenna: Your evidence seems to suggest a oonsldor-' 
able lack of co-ordination between yourself and the Bevenue and ^Agriculturar 

not ' 


Departments. As the inter-aepartmental conference does 
working on a voluntary basis, do you think it would be 
development advisory committee, purely advisory, meeting at fairly regular 
intervals, consisting, in so far as you are concerned, of the Member of the 
Board of Bevenue in charge of Bevenue, ! yourself as the Chief Engineer for* 
Irrigation and the Director of Agriculture, with a view to discussing points 
on whioh consultation is necessary, such as complying with anything that agri- 
culture requires, I mean a round table discussion' at regular intervals to sea ‘ 
which side has been doing what work? — Yes. ;We are quite ready to comp 
with anything that the Agricultural Department requires. We merely 
the information. ■ , ■ ! 

14747. Professor Ganguli: 

know what the fraction of the felgation Advisory::, 
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There are some in every delta, and really their function is to keep peace in 
the place. 

14748. Who are the members of these Irrigation Advisory Boards? — They 
-are villagers. They live in the ayacut or have lands in it. 

14749, You have an Irrigation Advisory Board of which the Member of the 
Board of Revenue is a Member. The report simply refers to the Irrigation 
Advisory Board, but it does not give us any information as to its function* 

It says “ Irrigation Advisory Board consisting of five members, land- 

holders ” and so on. But I do not find any details of this particular Board? — 

I am not quite sure which Board is being spoken of. There are any number of 
-them in the delta. 

14750. You have no Central Provincial Board of that nature? — No. 

14751. Are you carrying on any research on the engineering side of 
Irrigation? I know you do not carry on any on the agricultural side? — I 
•do not think there is any subject on which there is any research at present. 

14752. In this note that has been submitted to us, it is said that the ulti- 
mate solution of the problem of using water to the best advantage will be 
found only in the system of charging for water by volume. Are you carrying 
•on any definite experiments to get some solution? — We tried to get some 
-sort of result in certain areas, say in the Mopad proj*eet. 

14753, So you are carrying on a certain amount of investigation? — Yes. 

14754. Is that a productive project or a non-productive one? — It is a non- 
productive one, in the Nellore district. 

14755. In answering the question put by Sir Henry Lawrence, you said 
shat your last irrigation scheme was put into practice really 30 years ago, 
did you not? — The investigation was started for the Upper Bhavani proj’eet 
-more than 30 years ago, I think. 

14756. It is the last Irrigation Scheme which you have put into practice? 
—We have the Cauvery-Mettur Scheme and the Periyar Scheme also. 

14757. 30 years ago? — -Yes,, 30 years ago. 

14758. Long before the date of the Irrigation Commission? — Yes. , 

14759. Therefore, since the recommendations of the Irrigation Commas- , 
•sion, no new scheme has been put into operation? — Quite a good number. 
‘The Divi pumping project, the Polavaram project, the Nagavalli, the Toludur, 
•the Cauvery-Mettur, etc., all these were started. 

14760. Up to say 1925, since the date of the Irrigation Commission which 
was 1901, you have not started new projects? You started the Cauvery- 
Mettur, the Polavaram, the Upper Bhavani, etc., only in 1925? All these 25 
years no new scheme has been put into operation? — Yes, some were started; 
the Divi, the Nagavalli, are some of the bigger ones. 

14761. With regard to the system of water distribution prevailing in the 
•Godavari and Kistna villages, could you give us some idea as to how that 
system works? — We get figures for a large number of years and work up the 
quantity required for any particular month. We fix it in proportion to the 
level of water and the water is let into the head sluices in that proportion. 
The maximum quantity of water provided is, roughly one cusec to 66 acres. 

14762. Is this supply intermittent or continuous? — It is continuous in the 
•deltas. 


14763. You aim at a continuous flow? — Yes. 

, 14764. That is your object? — Yes. 

14765. To what extent have you succeeded in realising that object? — 
Tu Godavari and Kistna deltas it is continuous. 


14766. There is no interfetence or anything of the kind with your system 
of continuous Sow? — It is not possible. The automatic shutters on the 
■ .aihbex^d -from' 3 feet to 6 feet height in 1925. Slight fiuc-, 
hi 1 Hftpr Kjstna delta before that and it has now ceased. <; -I* 
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14767. As. regards the Irrigation Panchayats, you say they are not useful 
to the administration. We have had information that the Forest Panehayats 
are helpful to the Forest Department; I wonder why the Irrigation Panehayats 
should not he similarly helpful to the Irrigation Department ?— We do 
not find any real difficulty. The ryots think over their difficulties and by 
putting them before the Panchayat each man explains to the other his own 
views and peace generally reigns. 

14768. Apart from such advantages, you would agree with me that the 
Irrigation Panchayat system has a great deal of educational value?— Yes, 

14769. Can you .give us. an idea of the acreage under the tank irrigation? 
— I cannot, off-hand. I think it is something like 3 million acres. 

14770. I think you have a scheme for tank restoration. How is that 
scheme working? — There are a very large number of tanks in this Presidency 
in charge of the Bevenue Department. Generally speaking, we take charge 
of those that irrigate 200 acres and more. 


14771. The tank irrigation scheme is not under you? — No; the irrigation 
under tanks is not under us at all. Tank restoration parties work under the 
Public Works Department. At the 1928 retrenchment the parties were cut- 
down, but there is still $th of the Presidency in which work remains to be done. 
The work has been in hand for over 80 years. 

14772. It is under the Bevenue Department? — I suppose so; but really 
under the villagers. 

14778. Beally under the villagers, under the administration of local bodies? 
—Yes. 

14774. Who finances the local bodies?— We repair the tanks for the Bevenue 
Department for minor works and the Public Works Department for major 
works. 


14775. Under your supervision? — Yes. 

14776. Mr, Oalvert .* When we read that the Bevenue aspects of ascertain 
project are under examination, under whose examination is 
speaking the Bevenue Department. ■ ’ ■ } 1 ,’yi; 


14777. The financial aspect is examined by them and not by y<m?— No*, 
not by us. We make certain recommendations, but that is all. J •" !; ' 

14778. The assessment and collection :. :i 
who also deal with the question of ; 

NO. ’ : ? ‘ - 


rou have nb yolce in that? — 


14779. Do you not think there is some loss of revenue arising from the 
fact that the assessment is not done by the agency responsible for the finan- 
cial aspect? — I always hold that we have not charged nearly enough for water- 


14780. But if the assessment were done by your department which fa* 
responsible for the financial success, would you not exercise greater care' '’fa 
getting the revenue in? — I should think it is possible ; I do not know anything* 
about the system in the Punjab. 


14781. We are told that leading landholders are put on the Irrigation 
Advisory Boards. Do the landholders who lead in agriculture also lead in the 
economic use of water?— -I do not remember what Advisory Boards are referred! 
to; there are some special ones. 

14782. In the villages? — I imagine they lead in the area irrigated really. 

14783. They do not lead from your point of view? — Not necessarily* 

14784. In this Presidency the charge for water is levied but of the _ 
of ownership and the occupier of the land, the man who uses the watfa£{ij 
nothing for it. Does that strike you as a logical way of doing C ‘ 
do not know; it is a revenue question ; I have never considered it, ^ 

J>0 fou not think that the man who uses the water'; 
well. ' \ ' r ';' s ■ v >• "•' 77 ^ 
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14786, 'You will probably get a higher revenue if the man who uses the 
'water pays for it and if he pays for it he will probably make a better use 
«of it? — Yes. 

14787, What is the objection to making the actual user of the water pay 
for it? — I do not know how the Revenue Department arranges these matters; 
we have nothing to do with them; we only do the engineering. 

14788. The figures supplied, speaking roughly, suggest that the old pro- 
ductive works work out at a capital cost of Rs. 19 per acre irrigated? — Some of 
them, yes; that is about the price of the Godavari delta. 

14789. And for these new schemes which have been discussed the capital 
-cost will work out at Rs. 100 to 180 per acre irrigated? — Some unfortunate 
<ones cost Rs. 667 an acre and pay a return of 0*16 per cent. 

14790. Then the revenue works out roughly at about Rs. 5 to 6 per acre 
-on the figures supplied? And the cost of maintenance of the staff is about 
T5 per acre? — Yes, somewhere about that. 

14791. When we are told that productive works yield 11 per cent, does 
'that 11 per cent, include or exclude interest charges? — It includes them. 

14792. Out of that 11 per cent the interest charges have to be first met 
before you get anything under profit? — Yes. 

14793. So this difference between the capital cost per acre irrigated by new 
and old works will involve a very 'big difference in the interest charges per 
acre? — Yes. 

14794. The old works come to about Rs. 19 and the new ones to Rs. 100 
-or Rs. 180 or even more, so that the interest charges on the capital cost per 
•acre irrigated will be higher in the new schemes? — Yes. 

14795. The Chairman: What do you estimate as the increase in the cost of 
construction of these new works? — 75 per cent. . 

14796. Mr. Calvert: You told us that you estimated the v&lfie of the water 
at about Rs. 25 per acre. Have you worked out the , cost of irrigation 
'from wells per acre? — -No, we have nothing to do with that. 1 ' : The 
'Department look after that. 

14797. You have no rough idea as to what the cultivator hag to pay?— 
'No. The biggest we have is the Divi pumping project and we only get 1 to 
2 per cent. The smaller schemes must be paying far less. 

14798. About Rs. 25 an acre? — Yes; it might be. 

14799. On your unproductive works are the interest charges accumulated 
and debited to the work and not written off to famine funds? — Yes; all the 
-accounts figures are to be found in the annual Administration Report of the 
Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Department; you will find them in 
that Report, page 73, the total sum charged and so on. 

14800. You told one of my colleagues that you are carrying on no research 
into the water question? — Practically nothing; no. 


14801. Does that mean that the Irrigation Department is not interested 
in such questions as the movements of water in sub-soil by leakage? — You 
get very little of that in this Presidency as compared with the Punjab. There 
Is hardly any leakage. 

14802. Practically no wastage? — Hardly any; the sub-soil water table is 
-fco high* 

1480§. It is not a very burning question? — No; it never has been a question 
'here. .... ,; v ' 




14804. -Mr. Eamat: With regard to the minimum quantity, of; water 

J$>U say that you have found in, this Presidency, - 


do not know really ; we do not measure it ft 
gA guess frem ; .wha^ 1 know of the facts. ''-Vy 
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# 14805. So it was purely a guess and no experiments have been made ? — 

No experiments have been made m the Public Works Department * 

14806. Were any experiments made by the Agricultural DepartmentV-I do 
not know. I believe they made lots of experiments on cotton and susrarcane 
m connection with the quantity, but I do not know much about it. " 

14807. Did they ever write to your department about the minimum quan- 
faty of water required for growing sugarcane?— I do not remember having got 
the information; 1 do not know. 

14808. Sir Henry Lawrence: What do you consider a reasonable capital 
outlay per acre of irrigated area?— I should say if vou charged somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Es. 15 per acre for water, Es.' 200 to 250 an aero would 
not be unreasonable. 

14809. Mr. Calvert: Capital cost of the improvement? — Capital cost of the 
new works. 

14810. Sir Henry Lawrence: That is assuming you get Bs. 15 per acre?— 
Yes. 

14811. But the amount ordinarily charged now does not exceed this on 
the new projects? — No. We are putting Bs. 15 on the Cauvery project; that 
is the first time we have put anything approaching the value of water as an 
assessment. 

14812. And has there been any enquiry made whether the ryots would pay 
Bs. 15 ? — Wherever I have asked them they said they would pay up to Bs. 20 
and were willing to pay. 

14813, You have made enquiries?— Yes, in the Kistna project a long while 
before the War. Tire actual assessment put in for the project was Bs. 7-8-0 
and it did not quite pay. 

14814. Where is this dam on the Kistna? At Sangameswaram?— That is 
one of them; the other one is about 55 miles upstream from Bezwada. 

14815. Sangameswaram is the dam above the junction of Tungabhadra 
^and Iiistna? I think so; I was on the other project, on the lower one; so I 
know all about that one. 

14816. Is there any doubt whether the water available for these two projects 
would be sufficient for both?— The Tungabhadra and the Kistna. 

14817. The water supply for the Tungabhadra would not cut off the water 
supply for the Kistna project? — -No. 

14818. That is quite certain? — It is entirely independent, 

14819. You mentioned that 20 years ago the Government of Madras came 
to the conclusion that black soil could not be irrigated. That was one of the 
reasons for abandoning some of the projects?— We did not actually abandon 
the Tungabhadra. We tried to bring it through lands that were no# 
that concerned only two-fifths of the area. Vs-'AvJTT’ 

14820. That was the decision taken in 1906? — Somewhere about th#^m4 

14821. At that time was the Agricultural Department functioning^! do 
not know; it was net functioning very obviously, I think. . 





14822. Would you be surprised to hear that the Agricultural Be pertinent 
considers that black soil land can be irrigated?— Quite* 

14823. You would be surprised ?-r-Yes. 


14824. I am told that they are prepared, on the result^ of their r ^. T 

experiments, to show you that it is possible to work that sapielahd, so that 
objection to the Tungabhadra project would disappear^-^te^, "we.can probably 
reduce its cost by about 50 per cent; it wffl " ’ 

of miles of fertile land. 


* A field of sugarcane is only an 
and would hot 
of - sagarp^^ 
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14825. Do you not think it will be reasonable to consult the Agricultuial 
Department now on its further expenence? — There is much waterlogging on 
black soil m Kurnooi and Cuddappah. 

14826. I think it would be a good thing to consult the department? — Yes 

14827. The Rata of Parlakimedi Can you tell the Commission what is the 
aiea undei second cior irrigated by canals and tanks? — No, I am afraid not 
You may find it probably m the revenue l ©ports 

14828. What are the irrigation chaiges levied undei fust class sources? — 
It vanes according to the soil. The Revenue Department is concerned with it, 
w e do not have anything to do with the revenue 

14829. You do not fix the rates at all? — Not at all. 

14880. How do you prepare a scheme? — We have a revenue officer on special 
duty to advise the rates that should be put on when we draw up the estimates 

14831 Sir Ganq% Ram Who is the final authority to pass these projects 
technically? Are you the final authority 9 — There is the Inspector General of 
Irrigation at Delhi. 

14832. Who passes the technical side of these projects costing erores? — I do 
not know. 

14833 Do you know whether the Secretary of State asks any Consulting 
Engineer about it? — No, they could not give any useful information. 

14834. Have they abolished that system? — I do not know if ever there 
was one In the case of the Kistna and Tungabhadra projects no Engineers 
m London were consulted. 

14835. Banmg Mr. Harris, no one was consulted? — Sir John Benton came 
down here and he was consulted 

14836. How mu<*h water do you lose from the canal head to the field by 
absorption and evapc ration? — In the delta irrigation not more than 5 per cent. 
In the Punjab it is somewhere about 60 and 70 per cent. 

14837. It is 60 per cent? — We do not get any such loss, 

14838 The Chan man The humidity of the air prevents evaporation? — Yes.^ 

14839 Sn Gang a Ram That is only evaporation. In the tanks how much 
do you lose? — Between 6 and 7 feet a year, by evaporation. 

14840 Our experience is one-eighth of an inch per day. Have you made 
any research as to what proportion of water is required for each crop, cholam , 
paddy, etc 9 — We grow paddy, we have only wet "iops , no cholam is grown 
in the delta 

14841 No other ciops? — There are other ciops but the^ are insignificant 
when compared with paddy 

14842 Have you earned on any le^eaith as to what propoition is requiied 
for each crop 9 — We know what is lequired for paddy. 

14843. That is all you know , you know nothing about other crops? — No, 
because there is practically no othei crop 

14844. Professor Gangulee . Do you undertake soil surveys of the area which 
you propose to seive by a project? — The soil survey is undertaken by the 
Revenue Depaitment. 

14845. Not by yov ? — Not by the engmeexs. 

14846. iSir Ganqa Pam Could you give us the cost of the Divi scheme, 
what would it cost you to dam the watei 9 — The capital cost is 28 lakhs of 
rupees; maintenance is Rs. 5 an acie 

14847 I only want to know the lecurrmg cost 9 — Maintenance ib Es 5 an 
acre; I think there are about 86,000 acres 

I want to know why it is so expensive; it is nothing like that m the 
Punjab 

14S48 The Chatman; Is evaporation an important source of loss m your 
©anals? — Not in the canals; m the tanks of course it is very great 
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14849 Does th' late of evapsiation vaiy with, the humidity of the and — 
IV e do not know that, but we do know that it is a little over 6 feet m the 
year 

14850 You do n< i legaid evapoiation as a fixed quantity? — It is veiy 
neaily fixed It is between 0 and 7 feet anywhere m this PiObilenc^ 

14851 Have von any experience of cocpeiative dealing of silt fimn tlu 
minoi channels by i>ots? — -No, I think n t 

11852 You do not know of any co opciative oigamsation di < < ted to deal- 
ing silt? — No ** 

14858 The Raja of ParlaUmcdt Is it done tntnely by the depaitmcm 9 — 
We have a short clo me of channels, and we cannot leave it to pernon-, who 
might be keen on a piofit. 

14854 They have to depend entiiely on Government 9 — Ye^ 

11855 The Chairman You call the Upper Bhavam scheme a diy scheme? 
— The IJppei Bhav*m scheme is a diy scheme. 

14850 Is it the fu-.b dry scheme that you have had m the Presidency 9 — Its 

14857 Have you oi any officer of your depaitment investigated diy schemes 
elsewhere m India 0 — 1 believe the senior membei oi the Boaid ot Revenue 
went to uhe Punjab especially for the purpose 

14858 Not to examine the technical side 9 — No, the financial side 

11859 What abom the technical side? — No one has been sent yet 

14860 Would lb nob be useful for them to bend one? — I think it might 
be done. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


* 




\ 
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Dr. P. SUBBARAYAN, M. L. C., Zamindar of Kumaramangalam, 

Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Question 1 — Research — (a) I think there ought to be a Cential Reseaich 
Bureau undei the control of the Government of India which would deal with 
crops which are common to all Piovmces, as that would go to conservation of 
energy, and will also be cheapei than having lesearch m each Province But 
with legard to crops which are special to each Province the research ought to 
be by provincial experts as under such circumstances it will be impossible for 
the centi al body to apply itself to such m ittei 

The condition of the Indian f annex is such that I think there ought to be 
an attempt into finding the value of traditional methods of agncultme and 
of the advantages of indigenous theones The Indian farmer as is the case 
with farmers of all counti xes is evfai emely conservative, and even more so th in 
m other counti les and is slow to assimilate new methods, and so if some method 
which would combine both the modem scientific and the indigenous method 
could be found it will be a gieat advantage to the progiess of agriculture 

(h) I do not think theie has been sufficient pxogiess m the matter of intro- 
duction of improved cotton such as Cambodia and I think an attempt ought 
to be nude to educate the oidinaiy farmei ibout the advantages of this variety 
of cotton over the indigenous v ai letv I know attempts hav e been made to do 
this, but I thmk there ought to be a gi eater stimulus given to this 

(c) I do not think the Agucultuial Depxrtment his pud sufficient attention 
to lift irrigation which is what the fnmei m my parts gieatly depends upon, 
and I think an investigation which would go to mike it more scientific will he 
of gieat advantage 

Question 2 — Agriguitural Education — (i) I do not think that enough 
institutions or teachers foi agricultuial education exist at present But this 
is leally due to the apathy of the fanners themselves who owing to lack of 
education are not able to take advantage of agncultural education The 
pi ©sent schools and the College at Coimbatoie draw their pupils from the 
middle classes and the pupils of these schools and college are after the com- 
pletion of then education lngelv chatted into* Government seivice 

(n> Fiom what 1 have said above it will be seen theie is no such necessity 
till the faimei classes have at least become uquamted with the thiee TVs 

I thmk it would be best foi them to be dixwn fiom the igncultuial 
classes because they would be able to leilly undei stmd the w ants and enter 
into the psychology of the class they come fiom 

(it.) This question has been partly insweied bv niv answei to the hist 
question In the piesent circumstances I think the ittendance is xs snti«s- 
factory xs can be got because the pupils really look to being Demonstrators 
undei Government employ 

(v) As stated abov e the mam incentive m this Pi ov mce to- study agricultui e 
is Government employment, and pupils who entei agucultuial schools ne 
those who have been failuies m othei walks of life 

(vi) As fai as I know the pupils are not diawn from the agucultuial classes, 
but from the uibnn classes whose mam object is Government employment 

(vm) (a) Theie has been an improvement m this respect and I find that 
nature study is made a eompulsoiy subject now m elementary classes, and 
generally pupils are taught to observe foi themselves which is as it should he 

('b) As far as T know theie is no such system by which pupilb m schools 
have plots of their own for learning elemental y principles of agriculture I 
think it would be a vejy good thing to have such a system of plots as it would 
give an agricultural bias to elemental y education which will be a very good 
thing m a country like India which is mainly dependent on agriculture 
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(c) J do not think this will be a verv good thing as 1 ilmik a good elemen- 
tal > education is necessaiy beloie a bov could be tiught adv mctd methods of 
aguculture, and school turns will onh be neccssaiv foi that pin pose, so 
while advocating school plots I m against school turns 

(ur) As 1 have said above mijontv oi the students who hive studied agn- 
culture in this Piovmce aie absoibed into Government seivue 

(r) 3 think it will be best it middle class students who pi",s out oi Grv em- 
inent schools md colleges of agucultuie are encom iged to tike up fanning as 
then piofession This could be clone it Government will give them datlhn t 
of Unds, and landholder also encouiage them by giving gitt of waste land*, 
at nominal lents to begin with 

(xt) As fai as 1 am aware theie has been no attempt m this "Pi ov nice m 
this duection 

(xn) This as I have said beloie is a gieat want and I think i system of 
pait-time schools and night schools might solve this problem It lealh 
requnes a hand of educated youths who will devote their time ioi this pm pose, 
of real social amelioration 

(Tin) (a) T think it is time that a svstem of compulsory education was 
mtiodueed, because as I have said above, if the farmei is to gam mv advant- 
age fiom modem methods of agncultuie he must fiist of all be educated and 
this c in only be done bv compulsion The Elementary Education Act m this 
Piovin e tmpin ois local bodies to levy a cess, and to introduce corij; ulsion 
but it has been a dead lettei »s few local bodies have ldopfced compulsion 
The Province is so vast, and the population being distributed m small villages 
it is not an easv proposition to introduce compulsion but I think the time has 
come when some attempt ought to b© made, and this can I thmk only be done 
by Govermrmt agency, as local bodies are apathetic People m this countiv 
have become iccustomed to be spoon-fed on all matters by the Government and 
so m this matter the initiative must come from the Government 


(b) Tn the matter of finance, the Government as T have said above, already 
possess the power to levy an education cess and I think it is but right that the 
Government should spend more money on rural education as most of the pro- 
vincial revenue arises out of taxes paid by the rural population whioh has too 
long been applied to the benefit of the urban population, and it is lime the 
Government thought a little of the rural folk. 

Question 3 — Demonstration and Propaganda — (a) In this Province 
demonstrations by Agricultural Department employees have been successful 
m instilling into the farmers, the advantages of impioved methods of culti- 
vation The demonstration farms of the Government hive not been so much 
of a success because there aie too iew oi them, and besides the cultiv \tors have 
not the capital to copy methods which have proved successful m these farms 


(/>) 1 think then ought to he nioie Dexnonstx atoi s who could go lound and 
influence the ivots by peisoml talks, and bv showing them the practical 
effects of idoptmg improved methods It will be bettei if the Demons ti ators 
are diawn fiom the chss to which the cultivators belong 

(r) As I hue suggested above if the Demonstiatois come of the class to 
which the cultivators belong I think it will instil moie confidence m them and 
they may be induced to adopt methods suggested by such Demonsti ators 

(d) In this Piovmce the single seedling system of paddy cultivation has 
been successful and many lyots hive idopted the system because it has been 
demonstrated to them that the vield is greatei when this system is followed 
The use of unproved ploughs on the other hand has not caught on with the 
ryots, because they have not understood the advantages conferred by the 
of such ploughs nor havfe they the capital to use them because such 
require bigger draft cxttle, and the cultivators have not the wheiewitJW to 
purchase such cattle 


Question 4 — Administration — (a) As T have stated m my fyagwot 
question 1, I thmk there ought to be a Central [Research Bureau, 
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be able to undertake experiments in matters that are common to all Provinces 
and thereby avoid duplication of work. I know there is a Central Board of 
Agriculture, but I think the Provinces are suspicious of interference by the 
Central Government as there is gradually growing a feeling of provincialism 
in India which has been accelerated by the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. 
Jnspite of this I think the Provinces realise the impoitance of a Central Insti- 
tute like the one at Pusa and the one for veterinary research at Muktesar, 
and these institutions are certainly being taken advantage of for training 
advanced students of this Province. I think there ought to be frequent 
meetings of the provincial heads of the departments concerned with the Agri- 
cultural Adviser of the Central Government vhich would certainly facilitate 
co-ordination of work. 

(b) Yes, I think it would be cheaper and better if there be a central staff 
of experts under the Government of India who would be able to work out 
problems that are common to all Provinces. I think such is the idea behind 
the Institutes at Pusa and at Muktesar. I think such staff of experts could 
be lent to the Provinces for carrying out any special experiments that may 
be of peculiar interest to a Province and not of all-Tndia interest. To give 
an example, improved inigational facilities is a matter which is necessarily 
a subject common to all India, and it will be best if the staff of experts in this 
mattei is an all-India one who could go round to Provinces who require their 
help and advise the Piovmcial Government about the best way m which the 
natural waters that are in existence may be harnessed to the advantage of the 
agricultural population of the Province. Such experts must be naturally 
under the control of the Central Government, but when their services are 
lent to a Province as suggested above they ought then to act under the direct 
supervision of the Head of the department of the Provincial Government con- 
cerned with the experiment. 

(e) (i) As things stand at present I think the services concerned are doing 
their best to be of use to the cultivators but I think there ought to be an in- 
creased staff in both departments if they are to prove useful to the develop- 
ment of agriculture in the Province. 

(ti) I am not sufficiently acquainted with transport facilities to effectively 
answer this question, but 1 know the existing railways are not enough for the 
transport of agricultural produce, as they serve urban commercial interests 
rather than rural agricultuxal interests. India being a vast country with a 
narrow sea belt, except for purposes of export, I do not think steamers play 
an important part in the matter of transport. 

(zii) In the matter of roads, although the rural classes pay a large amount 
of cess to local bodies, I do not think that facilities to the advantage of the 
agricultural classes are being afforded in sufficient compensation to the cess 
they pay, and fiom experience of roads in my own district I think a sustained 
effort ought to he made to give every village in the Province a road which 
will connect with the trunk road. I think there ought to be a Road Board 
as m England which will see that effective communications are provided to 
serve the interests of the rural population. 

{iv) I do not think the Meteorological Department is of any use to the 
agriculturist not because of its defect, but because the agriculturist is not 
educated enough to take advantage of the information given by the depart- 
ment, and its usefulness to the agriculturist will grow with the increase of 
facilities of education. 

(v) Here again the Postal Department is not of much use to the agricul- 
turist, because he is not able to write himself, but through the village scribe. 
More use is being made of this department by the villagers who are thus 
coming into touch with the outside world. 

(-ui) Telegraphs and wireless I am afraid are not of much use to the rural 
population, and it is looked on by them as a wonderful thing to be used only 
by the rich, though with the growth of education they will begin to see the 
use of these for the marketing of their produce. 
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Question 5, — -Finance. — (a) I am afraid at present as far as this Province 
is concerned cultivators are very much in the hands of moneylenders and from 
my personal knowledge I can state that in the case of some of the ryots most 
of their crop yield goes to pay merely the interest on the advances they have 
taken fi om such moneylenders. So there ought to he a system by which easy 
credit could be obtained for purposes of agriculture. T think this can only 
he done by means of co-operative credit. A system which will he analogous 
to the methods followed by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society will be 
the best thing for this Province for both short and long term credits. 

(b) At present the system of tacravi is a source of corruption among the 
subordinate officials. Some of those extract more than 25 per cent, oi the 
advances. To get nd of this corruption I suggest that the advances ought to 
be paid direct to the borrowers by the Bevenue Divisional Officers. 

In respect of advances for well sinking the estimates are generally prepared 
according to the schedule of rates maintained in offices. The estimated amount 
according to such schedule comes very high and generally the applications are 
rejected on the ground that the security offered is not sufficient for the 
advance. It will be better if the estimates are prepared according to rates 
prevalent in the neighbourhood. I also suggest that there should be a com- 
mittee of non-officials to fix the value of lands to be improved, as they would 
have a better knowledge of the saleable value of the lands to lie improved. 

At present the advances are payable in two or more instalments which 
makes the farmers generally decline to have lecoiuse to taccavi loans, I think 
there is no reason why tho full amount should not be paid at once, when the 
officers are satisfied that the security offered is sufficient. 

Question 6. — Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) ( i ) Usually in the villages 
in this Province the main cause of borrowing by cultivator is for the purposes 
of marriages and feasts at which the agriculturist is apt to spend more than 
he can afford. But he also borrows for the purposes of buying seed, draught 
cattle and agricultural implements. 

(it) The usual source of credit is the village moneylender whose rate of 
interest is abnormally high. With the growth of co-operative credit, the vil- 
lagers are slowly learning that they could borrow at a cheaper rate of interest 
from such societies. 

(in) The cultivator finds it hard to pay because he has borrowed more than 
he can afford to borrow for economical purposes, and also from rapacious 
moneylenders whose rate of interest is such that the income is hardly enough 
to pay it : beside he is so poor, and his margin of saving is so limited that he 
never saves enough to be able to repay any portion of the capital. 

(b) I think it best that a law ought to be passed by which the rate of interest 
could be kept down and the measure ought to be of a more stringent character 
than the present Usurious Loans Act. 1 think there ought also to be a measure 
by which the farmer could redeem mortgages and for this puipo&e co-operative 
credit will again be useful. 

(c) It would be a very good thing if the free right of alienation could be 
taken away from farmers as then the temptation to borrow for purposes of 
marriage, etc., will be less. He ought certainly be restrained from mortgaging 
or selling his property for uneconomic purposes, such as borrowing for mar- 
riages and feasts. I think the system of non-terminable mortgages ought cer- 
tainly be prohibited because that does not really conduce to tho advancement 
of agriculture. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation of Holdings. — ( a) I think a legislative 
measure ought to be adopted by which division of landed property could be 
stopped. It certainly does detract from applying improved methods of a$ri* 
culture, as it would be well-nigh impossible to adopt new methods in v$qr 
small holdings. The objection may be that this suggestion outs against the 
Hindu Law of succession, but some system ought to be devised by which, the 
income and not the land could be divided. Co-operative holding of Jan#, mdghi 
prevent excessive sub-division of land. 
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(b) The tendency of paitition among small fanners is veiy great, and gene- 
rally after the death of a father lus sons piefei to divide and live sepai ately 
each having his small holding Rarely if e\er is theie a tendency to combine 
holdings This cm only be overcome by co-operative method of faimmg by 
which profits and not land need be divided 

(c) I think legislation is necessaiy to deal with the piopeity of mmois, so 
that then guaidians might boriow m oidei that then lands could be put to 
propei use during then minority and impioaements effected The same faci- 
lities of boi rowing foi purposes of nnpiovement ought also be given to widows 
with life interests, and to persons m charge of property belonging to persons 
legally incapable I think it will be best if disputes with legard to division 
among bi othei s could be kept out of couit and settled by means of arbitration 
as thib method does lead to a lot of waste of monev which often results m the 
loss of the holding itself Geneialh I would advocate the method of arbitra- 
tion in all such disputes as m a pool countiy like India litigation is too costly 
and the land will be better if it could be freed horn the gamble of litigation, 
and money be saved to the laimei which would be well applied to improve the 
methods of cultivation and the holding itself 

Question 8 — Irrigation — (a) J would suggest that the district of Salem 
ought to be bi ought under the Mettur project, as ongmally the district was 
included under the scheme and though I am not an expert I have been assured 
In experts that it is possible for Salem to benefit by the scheme, and as the 
distuct is known for its bad seasons it will be a gieat boon if the water of 
the Cauveiy which luns thiough pait of the district could be harnessed for 
the benefit of the people 

0) Yes The Mettui scheme will lead to a perennial canal 

(n) There are quite a numbei of tanks m the distuct, but they depend so 
much upon the rainfall which has been a failuie during the last five yeais 

(in) The same lemarks m the answer above applies to this system of irri 
gation, because here again the sufficiency of water in the wells depends so much 
on the rams When the rainfall has been normal m the Salem district both 
tank and well lirigation has been of immense value to the cultivator, but ia 
seasons of scarcity this souice of irrigation fails Some system ought to he 
devised bv which at least well irrigation could he made independent by deepen- 
ing of wells, which might make the springs more active, and for this financial 
assistance will be necessary 

(b) I think theie ought to be co-opei ition between the Agricultural and 
Irrigation Depaitments m the mvfctei of sup-plv of canal watei because then 
alone can a cultivatoi get sufficient w itei toi his ciop I un not acquainted 
with canal irrigation to make anv suggestions undei othei heads 

Question 9 — Soils — (c) Theie ue huge tiacts of land coveied with puckly 
peais and these lands can be given to tenants assessment hee so that they 
could cleai it of puckh peais and so leclaim the land and make it useful for 
agucultui al piu poses 

Qiestion 10 — Fertilisers — (a) On the whole I think the Indian cultivator 
is sufficiently acquainted with the use of natuial manuies, but he has hardly 
any knowledge of aitificial fertilisers I think there ought to be demonstra- 
tions showing the value of applications of aitificial manures T do not think 
sufficient af tempts have been made m this dnection 

<V) I do not think thei e has been sufficient im estigations on these heads m 
our Pi ovmce 

(f) Cowdung is a good natuial manuie and the cultivator knows it very 
well, but it is largely used as fuel m towns I think this ought to be pi evented 
by making it penal to use cowdung as fuel Jf that is not possible then the 
Agrieultuial Department ought to make the people undei stand what a valuable 
manure cowdung is and othei substitutes fox cowdung as fuel ought to be made 
easily available so that the temptation to use cow dung as fuel could be avoided 

Question 14 — Implements — (a) I think an attempt ought to he made to 
devise agricultural implements of au improved type which will be accessible to 
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the fairnei at a puce cheaper than what he can get them at To give am 
example, no farmer m my district uses an improved plough, because he tells 
me that the pi ice is beyond what he can pay The holdings are so small that, 
they cannot use machinery like steam ploughs, threshers, etc If holdings 
could he consolidated and run on co opei itive basis, then it would be possible 
for such societies to buy and use improved and new machinery for the puipase 
of cultivation 

(b) As I have said above it will onl 3 he possible foi the cultivator to use 
machinery and improved implements, when the holdings have been consolidated 
and agriculture is run on co-operative lines or when some system is devised 
by which fragmentation of holding is stopped and land is kept? m large plots 
m one hand then it will be a paying proposition to the holder to use machinery 
and improved implements 

(c) I know of no such difficulties 

Question 15 — Veterinary — (a) I think it should be independent? bnt there 
ought to be some system of co-oidmation between the two departments 

(b) ( i ) I think here dispensanes are undei local bodies, and 1 thmk on the 
whole the> are doing their work effectively 

(n) Dispensaries are only established m places where they get a special 
Government grant, xnd as far as 1 know the Government m recent years have 
done all they can to mat ease the number of dispensaries 

(m) 1 think it will be better if these dispensanes are transfeired to the 
Provincial Government, as I feel is they finance most of them they must 
possess a real control ovei them 

(c) (i) I do not think the igricultuusts make as much use of the dispensanes* 
as they ought to and this is really due to want of education When that is 
remedied they will then be m a position to take adv antage of such dispensaries 

(n) The remarks to (?) above appply with equal foice 

(d) I am afraid the farmers understand very little about contagion I 
think legislation on the question of notiticition segregation and destruction 
of carcasses is ver> necessaiy if diseases are to* be pi evented from spreading: 
by means of contagion Existing conditions I tbmh can be improved if the* 
farmer bv means of lectuies and cinemas be taught the dangers that are^ 
prevalent by the spread of contagion 

(g) Yes I think theie is room for lesearch into further diseases as affect- 
ing cattle 

(i) and (u) I thmk this ought fo be done by the expansion of the Muktesai 
Institute as that would conduce to conservation of energy rather than by 
provincial agency 

( h ) (?) and (») I think special researches should be conducted by the* 
officers of the Muktesar Institute 

d) 1 am m favour of the appointment of a special Vefennary Officer with 
the Gov eminent of India, as he will be useful m co-ordinating provincial work* 

Question 16 — Inimal Husbandry —(a) (?) I thmk there ought to be a 
more sustained effort at the improvement of the breeds of livestock m I feel 
the efforts so far made have not met with great success, and neither have the* 
oi&maiy breeders been made acquainted with the advantages of possessing: 
improved cattle I know in the cabe of the Paitagar of Palajakottai that he 
has done the best m this Province towards the improvement of livestock Even 
he felt it very difficult to maintain his cattle last year owing to the scat city 
of fodder and so it is best that some system ought to he found by which fodder 
could be made plenty m times of distress 

(u) In this Province there m no dairying industry worth the name although 
T thmk there is a large scope for it The Government of this Province X know 
have an intention of making dairying popular, by having a extensive dairying 
business in their farm at Hosur and supplying milk to all hospitals at Madras 
X do not know how far this experiment has been advanced Here agam tfa* 
Paifaff at mentioned above has tiled his hard but not with much success* 
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( Hi ) I think people must be taught to get rid of cattle that have had their 
use. The stock would certainly become better if useless cattle were destroyed. 

<c) In the Salem district there is generally a fodder shortage in the months 
of July, August, September and October. But for the last three years o-wing 
to the failure of rain there has been a foddor shortage for a much longer time. 
The cattle because of this prolonged shortage have almost ceased to exist and 
farmers are selling them at present at very nominal prices. 

(e) I think if cattle-breeding is popularised, and the larger landholder come 
to lealise what a profitable concern that would bo, it would act as a stimulus 
towards getting a better stock of cattle and when they take interest in this 
they would naturally try to solve the problem of fodder as well. 

Question 17. — Agricultural Industries. — (a) I think on an average in my 
district a cultivator has work in his land for about 9 months in the year. As 
there are some ginning factories near by some ol Lhem seek employment^ in 
them during the slack season, hut the majority of them are idle and do nothing 
for most of the time. Some of them use their cattle which are now not used 
for agricultural operations to ply carts for hire carrying their own produce 
which has been bought by merchants, to the nearest railway station. 

(b) I think it will be a very good thing if any subsidiary industry is found 
which could be easily run hand in hand with the mam industry of agriculture 
as it would go to add to the prosperity of the cultivator who would become 
thereby able to apply more capital to his land. I think hand-spinning is an 
industry which could easily be made a subsidiary industry because the agri- 
culturists in my part of the world did follow this as subsidiary occupation in 
the old days, and it only disappeared with the coming of mill yarn. But now 
this has been revived m a village three miles from me and the people are 
taking to it with avidity and it has been a means of keeping the cultivators 
from emigrating because of the unfavourable season, and the yarn so mad© 
by the people round has been woven into cloth by the weavers round about the 
village itself who are also part-time cultivators. Some of the agriculturists 
themselves have been taught to weave the yarn made by their women folk into 
cloth, I think this form of industry ought to be widely encouraged by the 
Government as it gives a real subsidiary employment to the women Mk. 

(c) There is not much scope for bee-keeping in India, but poultry-rearing 
is certainly an occupation which will be of use to the farmer, but the breed of 
poultry ought to be improved before it becomes a paying proposition. Fruit- 
growing might also be tried, specially mango, which 'sv ill be a paying proposi- 
tion in my district. There is a large trade in bananas, and in the Namakkal 
taluk of my district there is a particular class of agriculturists who devote 
their time wholly to the cultivation of bananas. I think there ought to be a 
more widespiead experiment in the matter of fruit growing. Hope-making 
and basket-making is being followed as a subsidiary industry m my district, 
but is not as widespread as it ought io lie. There is not much scope for seri- 
culture m my Province, but in tlie Kollegal taluk of the Coimbatore district 
there is quite an amount of work in this direction. I think pisciculture will 
he an industry in places where there aie large tanks, but where we have to 
depend on rainfall as in my district it will not be a great success. There is no 
scope for pisciculture in my district. 

(d) I think it will be to the advantage of the small farmer if the Govern- 
ment should establish industries connected with the preparation of agricultural 
produce for consumption on a small scale. Suitable ones will be cotton-gin- 
ning and oil-pressing in my district which has a good area both under cotton 
and ground-nut. 

(?) T am not in favour of encouraging the removal of industrial concerns to 
rural areas, as it is not right to draw the agricnltuial labour into large scale 
industries, and there is really no scope in this Province for the establishment 
of such industries. I am more in favour of establishment of industries referred 
to in (d) above on a small scale, which will give employment to the cultivator 
in his spare time. 
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if) I think the Industrial Depai tmont ought to make an intensive study 
of these matters so that improved methods may make things more happy tor 
the cultivator 

(tf) I think most of the things that will he of help to the xural population 
has been touched upon in answer to this question. 

(h) On the whole the villager has a veiy etude notion about health and 
samtaiy arrangements. It will be a veiy good thing if hy popular lectures and 
cinemas he is taught the advantages of health and sanitation and ho hnuselt 
is made to take an inteiest in such affairs so that ot his own accord he might 
use some oi his spare time ior this purpose. 

Qcintion IS, — Af.im ult Ural Labotfb. — (<7> (*) Indian labour is not as 
immobile as it was sometime ago, because there lias been quit< a number ol 
people from my district who have emigrated to Cejlon and the Malay States, 
and if onlv there is sufficient propaganda, and atti active terms offered, they 
will certainly pieier to stay at home. But m my own district I have never 
heai d of any shortage of labour. 

(it) As far as I know there is very little uncultivated lands in my district 
but heie again piopaganda and attractive terms such as allotment of such 
un< ultivatecl land will ceitainly attract labour. 

(h) As far as my experience of the Salem district goes there is no such 
shortage of labour. 

(r) As T have said in answer to (a) (i) above, I think free allotment of land T 
will go to tlu settlement of landless labourers on such land, and I think when 
such allolment oi land i« made it ought to be revenue-free for some time ai 
least till ii begins to yield. 

Question 22 . — Co-opkhation. — (a) (i) I think the Government have tried to 
do all that the> can for the growth of co-operative credit, and in some ways it 
has been a boon to the cultivator, but the cultivators themselves have not 
understood the advantages of co~operati\ e credit and I think a more intensive- 
propaganda is necessary to bring home to them the advantages of such credit. 
The io has been very little attention paid by Government in the matter of 
distributive co-operative societies, and in the matter of co-operative societies 
for pioduction. I think the Government ought to try and push these two 
kinds of societies from now. 

(n) In this country because of the general poverty of the people, they have 
become too prone to rely on Government help, and it is well nigh impossible 
for non-official societies to make any progress without Government *aid, but I 
think in the matter of distributive societies, and societies for production non- 
official agencies like district co-operative associations might bo able to give a 
lead by opening model societies which w T ould prove the advantage of co-opera- 

tlOll. 

Ot) n) Ci edit societies are the ones that are in existence in this Province,, 
and on the whole they have worked w T oll. But they need too much Government 
supervision and are too much spoon-ied. But where such Government control 
is relaxed it has been my experience that such societies have soon got into 
trouble. Though eo-opci atire credit is understood and is recognised as a great 
boon, the people who are in control of such societies have not understood the 
responsibility they have to their depositors. 

(ft) Thore are no purchase societies I know of in this Province, except 
those which are in existence merely for purposes of distribution like the Tri- 
plicane Urban Co-operative Society, I think if the cultivators themselves 
could be encouraged to form such socioties which will facilitate the marketing 
of their produce, it will be a great advantage. 

(hi) There are no such societies in this Province and this again will prove 
of great advantage specially in cases where the farmer has a large stock and* 
does nob know how to get rid of it. 

(ii?) The advantage of co-operative societies for effecting improvements is 
not prevalent in my district and I think a widespread propaganda to show the 
advantages of such societies is necessary. 
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(i) This is a matter which I suggested under answer to the question on 
fragmentation of holdings Heie again education alone can solve the pioblem. 

(vi) The same remaihs as to (v) applies with equal force 

(vu) Joint fanning is to my knowledge followed by verj few farineis m my 
district although I know of one oi two instances, but co-op eiative farming will 
certainly be a great solution of the fragmentation of holdings 

(im) There has been no attempt m this Province for foimation of cattle 
hieeding societies, but here again piopaganda m favour of such societies will 
do an immense good 

(ix) Co-operation as I have said above mspite of there having been a well- 
organised depaitment is still m its infancy m this Province with the exception 
of application oi cooporation to the puipose of ciedit, and a great leeway 
has to be made befoae the people would take advantage of it as is implied m 
this question 

(0 It is not a question of small minority being not willing to 30m m the 
mannei of the subjects suggested, but theie is no such idea prevalent among 
the majority of the agi iculturists I think at present there is no necessity for 
such legislation 

(d) I have \eiy little knowledge of laige societies, but the practical expe- 
rience I hai e had of a society m my 1 lllage is not to its advantage as I found 
the society was caieless, and lent money to moneylenders who again lent it to 
the farmers which ieill\ defeated the very object of co-opeiation I think 
that has been the case in societies of which some of my friends have spoken to 
me 

Question 23 — Genfral Education — (a) ( 1 ) In the case of collegiate educa- 
tion, here T think theie can be no special feature, but I would advocate that 
the Univeisities m the Province should give special facilities for agricultural 
education by making courses atti active and award special scholarships to 
students who show ability m the matter of research which will go to improve 
agucultuial methods and which will go to increase productive capacity of the 
land 

(11) Even m the case of middle school T think this kind of education again 
ought to be nnpaited m such a wav as does not interfere with the boVs 
apprenticeship 111 his i ither’s tmde 

(ni) 1 am ah aid the existing si stem oi edut ttion was designed foi the 
manufaciuie oi efficient Government seiv ints, and fcheiefoie necessanh Ins no 
beaimg on the igncultuiai efficien<> of the people 1 un of opinion that the 
time has come when the whole educitionxl method ought to be levolutionised 
I am ol opinion in a genoml scheme oi education the occup ikon of the parents 
is the best foi childien Keeping this m new , I am of opinion that elementarv 
school education ioi the mill population should not make such education 
intei feie with the familv appienticeship oi the bov% m the trade and occu- 
pation oi the puuits Put time schooling wheiem the bo\s will have an 
elistic and loluntaiv tnne-lable is best suited foi the r>ot population 

(b) (1) As I have said above if a method could be demised ioi not tikmg 
awav the bovs fiom then fathei’s tnde a gteit step will have been taken 
towards the duection of keeping men on the land 

(n) As I have said m my answei beioie, I am ah aid the approach tow aids a 
system of compuisoiv education has been a veiv tardv one, and no effective 
criticism of the method can be made at present 

(%n) The leason is, the bovs aie wanted by then patents for woik on their 
own farm, and unless a system oi part-time education is introduced you can 
mover attract boys beyond the 3 rd class 

Question 24 — , Attracting* Capital —(a) Unless agriculture is made a more 
(paying proposition you will not attract men of capital and enterprise to it 
Besides the lure of eommeiee and industry is too gieat foi a capitalist to be 
s&ttraebed towards agriculture. 
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<&) I can only speak as a landlord governed by the Estates Land Act 
Under the Act generally a landlord is left -with a small proportion of land on 
his estate which he can call his own, and it does not pay him to effect any 
improvement because usually the land lie holds is so small He cannot in- 
crease his holding because the Act foibids lus pm chase of his tenant’s land, 
because once he lets, that land goes mto a lessee’s hand and such a person can 
claim occupancy Again fragmentation of holding prevent expenraents on a 
large scale There are not enough credit facilities m existence for a land- 
owner to make impiovements on a large scale Again the landholder as a 
class have not had a good general education to thmk of effecting improvements 
and keep themselves in touch with modern scientific fanning 

Qufstion 25 — Welfare of Rural Population — (a) T think the drink evil 
among the lural population with whom I am in touch has got to such a bad 
state, that it will be m the interest of the farmer ll the Government could 
devise methods by which it could be checked The Government policy of 
maximum of revenue and minimum of consumption has not led in any way 
to dimmish drmk So some method to stop it ought to be devised 

(b) 1 think it will be to the advantage of the rural population if economic 
surveys of typical villages could be conducted by the Government as was done 
in Poona under the guidance of Dr Harold Mann Mr. Jack’s u The Econo- 
mic Life of a Bengal District,” is an instructive book m this respeot, and such 
•surveys will tend to show what are the hardships of the rural population whioA 
the Government can easily alleviate 
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Oral Evidence. 

14861, The Chairman: Dr. Subbarayan, you are zamindar of Kumara- 
Vnangalam ? — Yes. 

14862. And you are a Member of the Madras Legislative Council? — Yes. 

14863. You have provided the Royal Commission with a very complete and 
carefully prepared note of the evidence which you wish to give. Do you desire 
fco say anything in amplification of this note at this moment, or shall 1 pro- 
ceed to ask you one or two questions? — I would prefer that you should ask 
me questions ; and I shall say anything T may wish to say afterwards. 

14864. May I take you to page 536 of the text of your note. In answer to 
our question 1 (b) you say “ 1 do not think there has been sufficient progress 
in the matter of introduction of improved cotton.’ ’ Do you mean to say 
sufficient progress in recommending particular varieties or in discovering 
better varieties by research? — Not that; as a matter of fact the indigenous 
cotton which is grown in this Province is what is called short staple cotton; 
the variety I talk about, Cambodia cotton, is a long staple variety and it 
brings more profit to the farmer. 

14865. 3s it your view that in their propaganda they could do more?-— 
That is my opinion. 

14866. Then 1 see in sub-section ( c ) you are inclined to think that a good 
deal more might be done by lift irrigation in this Presidency? — Yes. 

14867. Do you mean lift-irrigation by machine power or by bullock power 0 
— Mostly m my district it is done by Dullock power; a lot of bullock power 
is wasted, some economical method should be found by which that power 
might be conserved and the men may have more water with the help of cattle. 

14868. You want an efficient cattle-lift, you are not suggesting a power- 
lift? — No; the holdings are such that it would be impossible for the men 
to buy a power-lift. 

14869. Would it not be possible to group the holders together? — The ten- 
dency is to separate and not to group; that is my experience of my part of 
the Presidency. 

14870. I do not know whether my own experience in a very different 
country differs very much, the farmers are very independent people. Are 
they not? — Very very independent people. 

14871. I see that on page 537, sub-section (xii) you think that a band of 
educated youths who will devote their time to the public weal would be the 
best agency for bringing about real social amelioration? — That is my opinion. 

14872. Do you see any signs of a movement in that direction? — J am 
afraid I see no signs at present. There was a little society formed in Madras 
for bringing this about, but it died out; they could not get enough people 
who were willing to do the work. 

14873. Do you think there is any sympathy with the cultivator or interest 
in his work among the so-called intelligentsia? — I am afraid as far as my 
experience goes, at present the intelligentsia are not very much interested in 
the uplift of the agricultural population. 

14874. You say : 4 4 It is time a system of compulsory education is intro- 
duced.” Do you mean a system of compulsion throughout the Province? 
The present position is that the districts are able to adopt compulsion if they 
so desire? — Yes; that is what the Elementary Education Act has provided. 

14875. Do you want to go further than that? — 3 do. I feel that the Ele- 
mentary Education Act has failed in its object, and only a few of the local 
bodies have taken advantage of the Section giving them power to compel. 

14876. On page 537, in answer to question 3, you are talking about 
Agricultural llemonstrators : I want to ask you whether in your experience 
the Demonstrators of the Agricultural Department fail to some extent in that 
they have no commercial or managerial knowledge and their knowledge is 
purely technical ? — My experience is that these Demonstrators mostly come 
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from a class to which the agriculturists do not belong. As I have said, they 
do not understand the psychology of the agricultural ixopulation, neither have 
they the sympathy that is needed in order tc bring the agriculturists to under- 
stand uliat they are driving at. 

14*7 7. Bo you think that if they had a knowledge of farm management 
and of the commercial side of farming, they would be in more sympathetic 
touch with the cultivators? 5 — T think it would bo very much better; they 
would be able to understand what is really needed by the cultivator. 

14878. And they might be able to help lunx in his marketing? — Yes; 1 
think so. 

14879. On page 588, in answer to question I, you point to the gi owing 
spirit of provincialism. You probably agres with me that local patriotism 
is the foundation of a wider patriotism? — Yes; I entirely agree with you. 
The present tendency in the Province is to get very jealous of being inter- 
fered with by the Imperial Government. 

14880. Would you agree with me that Endia’s future is as an Empire and 
not as a group of independent Provinces? — I am in entire agreement with 
you. 

14881. That does not mean that either of us wishes to interfere with the 
provincialisation of any particular subject such as agriculture? — No. 

14882. I see you place the leakage between the pocket of the Government 
and the pocket of the borrower in the matter of taccavi loans as high as 25 
per cent? — I was talking of a personal experience; I will not mention names. 
A particular village headman of mine wanted money for sinking a well. 

14883. How much p — Rs. 500 was sanctioned, and by the time it got into 
his hands it had become Rs. 400. 

14884. By percolation and evaporation? — Yes, quite so. 

14885. On page 539, you say, “ Usually in the villages in this Province the 
main cause of borrowing by the cultivator is for the purposes of marriages 
and feasts.” It is difficult to get accurate information on this question? — 
Here again, I am talking from my personal experience ; I am in the habit of 
lending money at cheap rates of interest to the tenants of my holding. 

14886. Would you mind telling us the actual rates of interest? If you do 
not want to, I will not press you? — Between 6 and 9 per cent., never more 
than 9 and never less than 6 per cent. I generally ask them what they want 
the money for, when they come round to ask the money, and the general 
reply is “ My daughter’s marriage is coming on, and I have got no money to 
celebrate that marriage; I want Rs. 500 for that.” I generally discourage 
giving loans for that purpose; I only give loans if they want to buy cattle 
or seed, or anything necessary for agricultural operations. Of course, I 
feel that the relation between the landlord and the tenant should be such 
that you should as far as possible sympathise with him ; and, as far as possible 
I oblige him in the matter of loans for marriage feasts, but warning him that 
it is a bad thing for him to do this. If he insists and says that he is too poor 
and cannot afford if, I lend him the money for that purpose. The general 
tendency among small landholders is that they are inclined to spend more 
than they can economically afford on this sort of thing. 

14887. 1 want you to give us very accurate information in this matter, 
if you can. Take the typical cultivator that you are thinking of ; what would 
his net annual income be, approximately? — Rs 50 to Rs. 60. 

14888. His net annual income would b© Rs. 60 P— Yes. 

14889. On that he ‘has got to keep himself and his family? — Yes, and 
generally, on an average, I should put it at 5 persons to the family. 

14890. That is the typical cultivator? — Yes, that means he will have Rs. 5 
a month. 

14891. What, do you think, is the typical marriage expenditure in that 
class of life? — He generally spends Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 on a marriage, which 
is more than 6 times his income. 
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14892. You think that is a careful and accurate estimate of the average 
expense? — Yes, as far as my experience goes in the villages. 

14893. Can you cite any instances where cultivators of that standard of 
living have spent a great deal more than the figure you have mentioned? — 
As far as I know, I cannot. Of course, among the people of my caste they 
have a system by which, when a marriage is celebrated, the caste people come* 
round and pay a certain proportion of money to the bride and bridegroom;, 
they call it Moi in Tamil, and that amounts to Rs. 200 or Rs. 250 ; in that 
way, a man is able to pay back the debt. But it is really different in this 
sense, that if there is a marriage at the house of his next door neighbour, he 
has got to pay back the amount and a little more, if he goes to attend the 
marriage of his neighbour. 

14894. Are you quite satisfied that you wish to limit by statute the rate 
of interest to be charged? — Yes, I am quite satisfied on that account, and 
in my personal experience (I am talking of tenants who have borrowed money)? 
there have been cases where the interest ha* been as much as 150 per cent. 

14895, That is compound interest ?r— Yes. 

14896. And you are also satisfied that the free right of alienation might 
well be taken away from the farmers? — Yes. 

14897. You do not tbink that that would limit their credit? — Even if it 
did, it would be a very good thing in the end) it would go to conserve their 
energy and property. 

14898. On the other hand, you think it would be a good thing if the 
managers of minors’ properties were allowed by the law to borrow on the 
property? — Yes; I am thinking more of what is called the Settled Land Act 
in England, by which the live estate holder is allowed to raise money on his 
estate in order to improve the estate. 

14899. On page 542, with regard to the improvement of livestock you say : 

“ I think if cattle-breeding is popularised, and the larger landholders come 
to realise what a profitable concern that could be, it would act as a stimulus 
towards getting a better stock of cattle.” Are you taking any steps yourself 
in that direction? — I have got very little land of what we call home farm;. 

I have not got a large enough holding to try any experiment of that , , 

14900. The Baja of Parlakimedi : Grazing is limited I suppose ? — vS *£&!?§'. fJW' 

14901. The Chairman: Bo you know of any large landholder who has 
pedigree herds of stock? — I have mentioned one name in answer to question 
16 (a), that of the Pattagar of Palayakottai. He has a large herd of cattle,, 
and his experiments have been successful; he has got the Kangayam cattle,, 
which are supposed in this part of the Province to be the best breed. 

14902. Do you know whether the experiment has been remunerative? — It 
has been very remunerative, because be has a large area of land for fodder,, 
and he has a large number of cattle which people from all parts of the Presi- 
dency go to buy. 

14903. It is the case, I suppose, that many large landholders in this Presi- 
dency have no large home farms or tracts in their own hands? — No, because, 
as I have said in answer to a further question, the Estates Land Act prohibits 
them from having a large portion of land, and if they were to buy land from 
a tenant and let it out, they lose it; it goes back as ryoti land, under the 
Estates Land Act. 

14904. That makes the holding, and the cultivating in your own hands,, 
of sufficient lands for the purpose of experiment or cattle-breeding rather 
a self-sacrificing operation? — Yes, quite true. 

14905. You have a certain amount of experience of co-operative societies 
and particularly of credit societies, have you not? — I am talking about small 
credit societies in my own village. 

14906. You talk to your friends about your experiences? — Yes. 
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mentP — What I have found is, generally these credit societies in the end get 
crowded with moneylenders who also give money to the society, and what 
happens is that they take back the money themselves and begin lending it at 
exorbitant rates of interest to the farmers round about, 

14908. How many cases are there where that has actually developed? — 
I know of some cases in my own village. 

14909. I find a little difficulty in following your argument on page 543, 
you say, “ Credit societies are the ones that are in existence in this Province, 
and on the whole they have worked well. But they need too much Government 
supervision and are too much spoon-fed. But where such Government control 
is relaxed it has been my experience that such societies have soon got into 
trouble, 1 * If they get into trouble when the spoon-feeding is stopped, why 
do you recommend the cessation of the support ?— Evidently, there has been a 
misapprehension ; I do not recommend the cessation of support, What I mean 
is that some method ought to be found by which the societies ought to be 
educated to think of their responsibility more. 

14910. Probably it is a case of expecting villagers in charge of societies 
to learn in six months what they may take 10 years to learn, by removing 
the expert supervision at too early a stage? — I do not recommend that. 

14911. You want expert supervision to be left until they can manage their 
own affairs? — Yes. 

14912. You say on page 544, “ co-operative farming will certainly be a 
great solution of the fragmentation of holdings.” Bo you think that joint 
farming is really likely to be a success P — When the holdings are small, as they 
happen to be in this Province, I think it would be a success if some system 
could be devised by which they could be held co-operatively and the profits 
divided between the owners. 

14913. I should have thought that, human nature being what it is, it 
would be very difficult to keep the peace with one ryot in charge. They must 
have one outside person as manager? — Yes, and I think it could be only done 
by legislation. 

14914. You are going to have legislation directed to what end? — Towards 
consolidating the holding; I believe there has been an attempt made in this 
direction in Bombay. 

14915. But not under the co-operative system ; not under joint systems of 
farming? — No; to limit the holding. They did not want to go further. 

14915. On page 544, in answer to our question 23, section (b), sub-section 
(Hi), you say : u The reason is, the boys are wanted by their parents for work 
on their own farm, and unless a system of part-time education is introduced 
you can never attract boys beyond the 3rd class.” That has to account for 
the leakage in the elementary schools? — Yes; after about 3 standards, yon 
generally find the boys go back because they are then just about 12 years old, 
and they are wanted then by their parents to work on the farms, r » 

14917. You say, part-time education; would part-season education be the 
same? — I do not mean part-season education; the boy should go to school 
sometime in the morning when he is not wanted on the land. He would still 
be under the apprenticeship of the parent, so that he woqjd not lose touch 
with the land either. 


14918. Is your slack season one during which he can do longer hours.* — Yes; 
about 4 months in the year from July to November, 

14919. Has any attempt been made to study school hours and curriculum? 
—No. 

14920. It is a rigid system ? — The Education Department have a - rigid ; 
system which is followed all over the Province in the same way 

14921. If the boy cannot keep the school hours, he just drops 
school altogether? — He just drops away. 

\ .\Vvvv 
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14922. On page 545, m answer to question 24 ( b ) you say : “ There are not 
enough credit facilities in existence for a landowner to make improvements 
on a large scale.” Supposing a landowner wants to borrow money, where 
does he go as a rule? — He has usually to go to the banks, and the banks do 
not give loans except on securities, and not on landed, security but only on 
what they call floating security like Government Promissory Notes or shares 
in mills which are marketable easily, and on the signature of two people of 
whom they approve. 

14923. Or on mortgage? — No, you cannot get a loan from a bank by mort- 
gage of land. 

14924. That is the case? — That is the case in this Province. 

14925. Bo that the proprietor cannot raise a loan by mortgaging his land 
with a bank? — If he wants to raise money by a mortgage, he has to go to a 
moneylender, and then the rate of interest may vary from 18 to 36 per cent. 

14926. Am I right in thinking that such a landowner has no source of 
credit on which he could borrow money from the banks? — Very rarely he has, 
unless he owns large holdings and Government Promissory Notes. 

14927. On page 545, m answer to question No. 25, you.say: “ I think the 
drink evil among the rural population with whom I am in. touch has got to 
such a bad state that it will be m the interests of the farmer if the Government 
could devise methods by which it could be checked.” You are thinking there 
of the small cultivator? — Yes, and the farm labourer. 

14928. Are they both drinking? — They are both drinking. Generally toddy 
shops are crowded. My own experience is that they crowd there after about 
five o’clock in the evening till about seven. 

14929. When do they open the shops? — They are open all day. 

14930. Dr. Myder : There are certain hours, are there not ? — Yes, but they 
somehow get round them. 

14931. The Chairman : By the back door as well as by the front door? — 
Yes. 

14932. You are in an irrigated district and not in a dry area? — No; it is 
a dry area. 

14933. Can you give us any indication of the amount of money spent by 
the cultivator on drink? — I take the ordinary labourer who is working on 
agricultural land. Generally, the rate of wages in my part of the country 
is 4 to 5 annas a day. At the end of the day, he goes out to take toddy and 
generally spends 2 annas on it. He has really got only half the sum left to 
keep his wife, children and himself beyond want. 

14934. Would you tell me how much a glass of toddy costs? — About an anna 
a pot ; T do not know what they call it. They give it m a little mud pot which 
will contain about a quarter of a measure ; and it costs abont an anna. 

34935. Is it an intoxicating spirit? — Yes, if taken in sufficient quantity. 

14936. What is a sufficiently large quantity ?-— About three or four of 
these pots that I mentioned will be enough to intoxicate a man. If yon go to 
the village ab about 6 o’clock in the evening, you will see them come out of 
the toddy shop and you can certainly see whether they are intoxicated or not ; 
I should say that the general state of the people who come out of the toddy 
shop is one of complete intoxication. 

34937. And it costs them about 3 annas to enjoy the earlier stages of intoxi- 
cation? — Yes. Very often they spend even more than that, some of them at 
any rate do. 

14938. Is that seriously affecting their lives, do you think? — It seriously 
affects the peace in the district, I know, because it leads to murder and 
riot. If you take statistics, you will find that Salem heads the list almost, 
in the matter of crimes. 
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14939. But do you think yourself the health of the cultivators and labourer 
in your district is not so good as it used to be? — I think so; their health is 
much worse now. 

14940. Due to drink? — -Yes, because the people are taking to drink. 

14941. Do you mean to say it leads to deterioration? — I cannot account for 
it otherwise. In spite of the policy ol the Government “ maximum of re- 
venue and minimum of consumption it has become a maximum of revenue 
and a maximum of consumption. 

14942. Do you know the figures of toddy consumption for your Province? 
— No; I am only talking from perspnal experience. 

14943. Has the standaid of living of cultivators and labourers in your 
district risen in your opinion? — I think it has risen by about 25 per cent. 

14944. Does that increase account for the increase m drink? — Having no 
other recreation l he farmer perhaps thinks this is one recreation he can 
indulge in. 

14945. I want io ask you about soil fertility. Yours is a typical irrigated 
area, is it? — -No. It is a dry area. Tt has very little facilities for irrigation 
except uell and lank migation 'which depends very much on the seasonal 
rams. 

14946. Even your wells do? — Yes. 

14947. You have no deep wells P — We have very deep wells, but we have had 
no ram for the last four or five years; they have gone down; there is very 
little water; there is only 3 or 4 feet of water m wells going down 50 to 60 
feet, 

14948. To what extent has the water table sunk during the last few years? 
— It has sunk to 25 or 30 feet. 

14949. Are these wells dug at the landowners’ expense or at the culti- 
vators’ expense ? — They are mostly dug at the cultivators’ expense ; I am speak 
ing of the lands on my estate, because there the tenants have what is called 
the occupancy light. 

14950. How many crops are your tenants getting off their land? — In well- 
irrigated areas they generally get two ci ops ; if the wells are full they have a 
paddy crop at first and after that they have a iagi crop. 

14951. Both irrigated from the well? — Yes, both irrigated from the well; 
ragi requires less water than paddy; that is why they are able to raise a 
second crop of ragi. 

14952. In your experience* has the productivity of the soil increased or 
declined during your life time? — I think it has on the whole increased, because 
the fanner in my part of the world is quite a shrewd fellow; he knows all 
about fertilisers, natural fertilisers, I mean. For instance, he pens his sheep 
on the farm and takes them round day after day. He pens sheen on one 
held for about six days, the next week he removes them. 

14953. Are those sheep fed? — Yes, on fodder cumbu and chotam, not the 
crop but the hay of it, what we call in Tamil u thattu.” 

14954. Do you think the technique of agriculture has improved in your 
experience during your life time? — 1 think it has to a certain extent. 

14955. And that the yield per acre has risen? — Yes. 

14956. Do the cultivators find it reasonably easy to get the manure they 
require at current prices? — As a matter of fact the small cultivators hardly 
ever buy manure. They get on with cowdung and the sheep penning which 
I mentioned ; the manure that they buy is mostly leaf manure from the forest 
areas. 

14957. Is it your opinion that they could profitably use artificial fertilisers? 
— I am not sufficiently acquainted with that matter to give an opinion. 

14958. As regards the dry cultivation not under well-irrigation, do you 
think that the Agricultural Department both by research and through its 
demonstration staff has made any contribution to the various problems or your 
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cultivators? — -To a certain extent I think they have, but not to the extent 
they could have. 

14959. In what direction do you suggest they have failed? — For instance, 
fche Demonstrators go round as I said before, but I do not think they exactly 
understand the needs of the cultivator. 

14960. In this matter of fodder for sheep and oxen is there any attempt 
to preserve fodder through the season? — Yes, the cultivator in my part of the 
world does preserve fodder. He stacks it up and keeps it for seasons of 
scarcity; but as I have said during the last five years the rains have been 
such a failure that even that has gone; usually he does preserve fodder. 

14961. Is he growing any fodder ciop at all? — Yes, he grows things like 
c umln or eholam the straw of which is very good for fodder. 

14962. Has any attempt been made to introduce preservation of fodder 
by means of the silage method ? — No, I do not think he knows that method. 

14963. Do the Agricultural Demonstrators tell him anything about silage ? — 
I do not think there has been any attempt in that direction in my part of the 
country. 

14964. With regard to the cultivation of lands not irrigated by wells, are 
•such lands not irrigated by wells because wells cannot be dug, or is it merely 
because they have not been dug? — Well, there are cases where you cannot dig 
wells; they have tried borings but have not succeeded; they have really to 
depend on the rains very much ; they grow dry crops like cumin with seasonal 
rains. 

14965. Such cultivation depends a great deal for its efficiency upon the 
ploughing that is carried out ? — Yes, and the amount of rainfall also. 

14966. But with a given amount of rainfall, good cultivation will show a 
very much larger return than poor cultivation, will it not? — Yes, certainly. 

14967. Making the most of the available rainfall? — Yes; as I have said 
in the matter of ploughing he has got to use his time-honored plough because 
he has not got the money to buy heavier draught cattle which will be necessary 
if he uses the improved plough. 

14968. These are cultivators on dry land without wells. How many times 
do they plough as a rule? — They plough only twice; and mostly the ordinary 
plough is of such a nature that it only turns the top soil and does nothing 
more. 

14969. The Baja of Parlal imedi ; But that depends entirely upon the crop 
they grow? — Yes; they grow dry crops, like cumin and eholam and ground-nut. 

14970. The Chairman : Do you think the Agricultui al Department has 
made any contribution towards that particular kind of cultivation? — Yes, 
they have tried to introduce the improved plough but it is no use to the culti- 
vator because he has not got the wherewithal to buy the necessary cattle; 
the oidinary draught animal which you find in my district is very small. 

14971 Would }ou agiee that an improvement m the size and the vitality 
of the draught animal would make a very great contribution towards better 
culti’v ation ? — Yes. 

14972 Are there anj leally good bulls available for service? — There are 
one oi two bulls bought from Kangayam which I keep in my own farm and 
which are used for service; but they say it is not successful for the simple 
reason that the Kangayam bulls are of a heavier variety, with the result that 
the cows which have been served by these bulls generally die after the first 
or second calf. 

14973. Do you think they are right in that view? — That is what they 
say; 2 have no personal experience. But the cattle I have on the farm are 
all Kangayam. cattle. 

14974 But, assuming they are right, it looks as though you had got the 
wrong bulls, does it not? — Yes. But the Kangayam bull is itself a real im- 
provement on the kind of cattle that are to he found in my part of the 
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country. I think the people really have not taken advantage of it; they are 
too conservative. 

14975. How much do you charge for the service of the bull? — I have charged 
nothing so far. 

14976. Do they pay any attention to the welfare and proper feeding of 
their cows? — Yes. Most of the farmers do pay a great deal of attention to 
their cows. 

14977. Bo that there is not the too common half starving of the cows which 
one meets with? — I do not think so except perhaps during the past five years 
when the fodder failed ; as I have said in my written answer* they have been 
trying to get rid of their cattle for that reason. Some of them will even give 
them away for nothing now. 

14978. What do they do afterwards? — Would they buy working bulls just 
before the ploughing season ? — Yes* they are more necessary for them then. 

14979. And sell them again at the end of the working season ; is that the 
idea? — No; some of them ply carts for hire after the ploughing season is 
over, and these bulls are kept for that purpose. It is really for marketing 
their own produce. 

14980. Have you had any authoritative expression of opinion from the 
Meteorological Department as to whether the rainfall conditions over the last 
fifty years show any definite tendency towards change m your district? — No, 
I have not had anything. 

14981. It is a very serious matter for your district, is it not? — Yes, it has 
been a very serious matter. 

14982. From your experience and from what you have heard from others 
older than yourself, do you think that the rainfall is definitely diminishing? 
— During the last five years it has certainly diminished a great deal ; in 1920 
we had a very good rainfall after about four years of scarcity. 

14983, Sir James MacKenna : When was the Estates Land Act passed? — 
In 1908. 

14984 What was its cbject, do you know? — The object was to protect the 
tenants, because the Government felt at that time that they were being 
evicted. 

14985. I thought that was the probable object, but, as you point out, it is 
a serious restriction on a large landowner like yourself who might have a home 
farm that you might develop on scientific lines ? — Yes. 

14986. How much is left to you actually of your homo farm? — My whole 
estate is 39,385 acres ; but my home farm only amounts to 156 acres. 

14987. Then it cannot he more than a hobby. That of course happened 
before you succeeded to the estate? — Yes; the estate was under the Court of 
Wards at the time. 

14988. Was much of it alienated during the period when it was under the 
Court of Wards? — No; the 156 acres were practically what we had before. 

14989. Would you mind telling us what the rent is on your estate? — We 
have got three kinds of land, the dry, the garden and the wet. The dry- 
rate on my estate is Rs. 1-10-0 per acre on an average; the garden rate is 
Rs. 4-12-0 and the wet rate, Rs. 6-12-0. 

14990. Is that paid in money or in kind? — In money. 

14991. Do you pay the revenue? — Yes. 

14992. Do you give the tenants anything else by way of cattle or seed or 
anything like thatP — No. 

14993. That is a flat rent? — Yes. 

14994. Can you tell us what the average outturn of these lands is, the dry 
cultivation and the wet? — The man who pays Re. 1-10-0 per acre gets a nex 
income of about Rs. 20 per acre. 
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■ • >14995. I was not thinking so much about the value o 
rather anxious to know the outturn of crops that he grc 
does he cultivate on the dry land? — Mostly ovmbu and gr 

14996. The JEtaja of Parlahimedi : Is not tobacco gro 1 
No. 

14997. Sir James MacKenna : What is the average oui 
wet land ? — About Rs. 50 an acre. 

14998. How many lbs. of rice? — I cannot give accu. 
that. 

. , 14999. Are the cultivators indebted to you to any 
were pleased of course to tell us that they borrow for j 
-expenses? — Yes ; in the estate now there are sums owing Tt 
•extent of. about Rs. 15*000. 

15000. That is on 38,000 acres? — Yes. , I am. afraid t 
outside debt which would have been borrowed at exorbits 
from moneylenders. 

15001. Would yoti say that they are heavily indebted i 
population on your estate? — Yes, I think they are very 
present because I find there are lots of money decrees aga 
celling their land and these moneylenders really become ! 
instead of the tenants whose lands they have bought up. 

15002. You are rather in an awkward position. You c 
yourself and you have to take in an outsider whom yc 
want ? — Yes. 

15003. Is there any emigration from your estate to 1 
heen emigration, generally to Ceylon and the Malay Stat* 
,15004. To Burma? — No. 

15005. Do these young men come back and settle on * 
‘Borne of them come back, but generally after a very long t 

15006. They bring a good deal of money back, I suppo 
•ence they do not bring as much as they expect to bring v 

15007. Probably the drink question again? Can yo 
the villages to improve the social conditions? Have yot 
that way? — I am afraid at ^present nothing can be done i 
-of living and their education are raised. They really 
•these modern methods of sanitation ; they think that you s 
-their time immemorial customs. 

15008. You think that is a very serious obstacle? — Yes 

15009. What is the nearest Government farm to your es 
•one is the Coimbatore farm. 

15010. Do you ever take a party of your tenants there, 
■87 miles away, 

15011. Professor Gangulee : Do you give loans to your 

15012. Have you attempted to form a co-operative socie 
attempt made by me to begin with when first I took over cl 
hut I found that it did not do much good, because it me 
-own money. 

15013. Did you try to form a society under your own gi 

15014. And you failed ? — Yes, I failed for the simple r< 
the money for the credit had to be provided by me j so I pr 
myself instead of having a co-operative society. 

15015; Bo your tenants depend solely on agriculture 
subsidiary industries?— No; they are solely dependent on 


15016. Is there no weaving? — There are weavers but the 
:they^ are ^hen the season is. o? 

None, of teoaafe wear©?— No*. 
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15018. None of your tenants carry on the silk weaving industry? — No* 
nothing of the sort. 

15019. They depend solely on agriculture? — Yes. 

15020. Have you given any thought to the possibility of introducing any 
such subsidiary industries? — As a matter of fact I have helped Mr. Eaja- 
gopalachariar to a certain extent but the money has mostly come from the 
Congress funds for starting a spinning industry three miles away from my 
estate. 

15021. You have a number of weavers called patnools? — That is' not in my 
part; it is in Salem town. 

15022. And a certain amount of silk weaving is going on in Salem town? — 
That is by the patnools . 

15023. They get silk from outside, from Mysore territory? — Yes. 

15024. Your chief food crop is paddy? — No; in my part of the world there 
is very little paddy. The main crops are cumbu , cholam and ragi. 

15025. Are there any money crops except ground-nut P-^-Cottou. 

15026, What is the proportion of the money crop to the total crop? Bo* 
you find a tendency to increase the area under money crops?— Yes, there has 
been a tendency especially during the last 15 years; they have been turning 
the cumbu land into ground-nut, because it pays much better to grow ground- 
nut than cumbu . 

15027. Bo you consider that to be a very healthy tendency ?• — I rather wish 
they would grow cumbu because it gives fodder for the cattle and food for 
the people. 

15028. But ground-nut gives more money? — Yes and they prefer to have 
the money, naturally. 

15029, Have you ail agricultural officer to look after your tenants, to give 
them advice in agricultural matters? — No. 

15030, Have you any waste land in your estate? — No; as a matter of fact 
about 84 per cent, of my land is cultivable and held under ryati tenure; they 
have got occupancy rights. 

15031. With regard to demonstration, do you know if Agricultural De- 
monstrators visit your tenants? — No; I do not think they do; there has been 
no visit by any Agricultural Demonstrator to the villages that I hold. 

15032, No Demonstrator has ever been to your locality? — No; they come 
very near my estate, to the Government village next to mine, 

15033. What do you mean by a Government village? — A village held under 
ryotwari tenure, in contradistinction to a village under zamindari tenure as 
held by me. 

15034. Bid you make any attempt to invite any of these Demonstrators 
to come? — Yes, they have been asked to come but the tenants themselves 
think they are going to get no good out of them. . , 

15035. I follow that, but did you yourself send an invitation to the De- 
monstrators asking them to visit your tenants? — No. 

15036, Are there any facilities for marketing? How do your tenants sell 
their commodities? — As far as my part of the world is concerned, we have a 
weekly shandy and, round about there are 3 or 4 shandi^ which means they 
have shandies for four days in the week and they sell their stuff there. 


15037. Have you studied the marketing conditions, the process by which 
they sell their commodities? — No. 

15038. Have you any omnibus service from Salem to youi estate? — Ye*?/, 
there is a service from Salem to Tiruchengode. * 

15039. That is very close to your estate? — Tiruchengode is in my'^f 

15040. Since when has this., oiunibus. service been, introduced 

-yars^ but^it dmr irregular three or four cpmp^eB hav^- 
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15041. Has this improved omnibus service made any significant change in 
he village ?~—I do not think it has, because the omnibus service carries only 
passengers; it has done nothing towards carrying any goods. 

15042 ; You do not think the better transport facilities have had any effect 
on the village as a whole? — No. 

15043. With regard to toddy drinking, do you know of an experiment 
being made by the Excise Department in your district, in Atur taluk? — No; 
that is far away from me. 

15044. Do you know of any proposal for the closing of toddy shops for 3 
years from the 1st of April 1924 in certain taluks? — No, I have no experience 
of it; I know nothing about it. 

15045. Mr. Calvert : Apart from yourself as a benevolent landlord, is there 
any custom in this Presidency whereby landlords lend money to tenants with 
the ultimate hope of keeping them in their grip? — I have no experience of 
landlords of that type ; I cannot give you any answer to that question. 

15046. On this question of indebtedness, you say the cultivator finds it 
hard to pay, because he has borrowed more than he can afford. Is it the 
principal sum or the interest which forms the burden? — I think the interest 
is the burden. 

15047. Do the moneylenders here keep accurate accounts? — I do not think 
they do. As a matter of fact what happens in my personal experience is they 
simply go out and get hold of the crop as soon as the crop is ready ; they say 
that is interest ; the interest sometimes works out at 150 per cent. even. 

15048. Is complaint made here against dishonest account keeping of the 
moneylenders? — There has been a great complaint among my tenants. 

15049. Our experience is that dishonest account keeping is a bigger burden 
than the interest. Is that your experience? — I think I can corroborate that 
statement because my complaint is that they do not even account. For in- 
stance they take away as much as 35 or 40 per cent, as interest and when the 
time comes the poor cultivator has not enough knowledge to know how much 
has been taken from him. Very often he finds there has been no account of 
the sums taken from him. 


15050. Would you like to have something more stringent than the Usurious 
Loans Act? — Yes. 

15051. Is the Usurious Loans Act made use of in your neighbourhood? — 
It has been made use of by tenants when they go to court; it depends very 
much on the Munsif who happens to be sitting ; some of the District Munsifs 
have been sympathetic and applied it very stringently, while on the other hand 
some have not cared to apply the Act at all. 


15052. Do you think that that Act has served to raise the rate of interest 
against the cultivator ? — I think in a way it has. What the moneylender now 
does is that before he lends the money he deducts the interest. That is not 
found in the accounts at all or in any documents that can he produced before 
the court. Supposing he lends Us. 100 and the interest is 24 per cent., he 
takes Es. 24 and gives the cultivator Es. 76. 


15053. There is a proposal to amend that Act to enable the mortgagor to 
have his account examined by the court with a view to redemption. Would 
you favour that? — I do not understand the question. 

15054. Under the proposed amendment the mortgagor can go to the court 
for a statement of accounts; if the Munsif finds that the mortgagor has paid 
the principal and a fair amount of interest, the Munsif can order the redemp- 
tion of the land?— Yes; I would favour an amendment of that type. 


15055. There is no special Act in this Presidency to facilitate redemption 
of mortgages? — No, there is no special Act. 

15056. Have you ahy idea of the proportion between secured and unsecured 
the lent myself are seoured 
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the security is on land held under ryot tenure by my own tenants 5 they cannot 
he ejected ; the debt goes to the next man who buys the land from him. 

15057. Normally the ryot keeps a kind of shop account with the money- 
lender? — Yes. 

15058. When that shop account gets high the moneylender demands mort- 
gage security? — Yes, that has been my experience. 

15059. The mortgage debt of the Presidency is estimated at 90 crores. 
Oould you say what is the proportion of that to the unsecured debt? — No. 

15060. Is it your experience that these mortgages are incurred for produc- 
tive or for unproductive purposes? — As I said, sometimes it may be for un- 
productive purposes 3 money may he borrowed for purposes of marriage. 

15061. You have not investigated to find out how much is productive and 
how much is unproductive? — No. I cannot give a definite figure. 


115062. Are there any social or religious restrictions on the mortgaging of 
ancestral lands in this Presidency? — There is no such restriction on the ordi- 
nary ryotwari landholder. 

15063. If he mortgages his ancestral lands his relations cannot interfere? 
— No; they cannot. 

15064. You would advocate the method of arbitration for disputes in villa- 
ges. You know of course that under the civil law of the land every person 
has the right 'to go to a civil court, and he is unable to contract out of that 
generally? — Yes, that is 00 . 

15065. To enable him to contract out for specific objects, would you favour 
-an amendment permitting. village arbitration societies to be formed to which 
they would agree to refer all their disputes for arbitration? — I would favour 
(that, because, as I said, litigation very often leads to loss of holdings in the 
-end. 

15066. In theory of course that is an infringement of the basic right of 
the citizen, but in practice it is beneficial? — Yes ; I think in practice it will 
he very beneficial. 

15067. I gathered from some answers you gave that you would be in favour 
,of a special staff purely to educate the people in co-operation and in village 
economics;? — Yes. 

15068. Something on the Punjab lines?-— Yes; I am very interested in Mr. 
Darling’s book u The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and in Debt.” Borne 
system devised on those lines would be very useful in this Presidency. 

15069. Has there been any similar investigation into debt in this Province? 
- — I do not think there has been so far as my experience goes. 

15070. Your co-operative societies do actually teach thrift to some extent? 
— They are merely co-operative credit societies. . 

15071. There is a thrift side to them ? — Yes, in the sense that they might 
keep a man from going to the moneylender and paying exorbitant rates of 
interest. 

15072. But the ultimate ideal held before them is self-help and self-manage- 
ment* is it not? — Yes. 

15073. And that ideal could be promoted by a special staff for educating 
them in co-operative principles and rural economics ? — Yes. 


15074. In answer to Professor Gangulee you stated that you had tried to 
start co-operative credit societies on your estate ; I do not quite understand 
your difficulty there? — The difficulty is if you try to start a co-operative credit 
society you have to get so many people to put their money into the society.. ’ 
What happened was nobody ever came forward to pay in the money. _ 

15075. But you already give a certain -amount of assistance to S f 

ants? — Yes. What I wanted was' that they should themselves 
'Some ofi, their own and lend it out among themselves 

village but it did noteueetol* f 
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15076. But if you start a society originally, with money provided by your- 
self, would they not in a number of years, say 15 years, collect shares? — They 
did not do it. I tried it for 10 years but nothing happened ; my money re- 
mained; they were taking it out and bringing it back again; they did not 
raise any money by themselves. 

15077. Did you get powers from the Registrar of Co-operative Societies to 
control your society f — No ; I did not ; it was only a private society. 

15078, Mr. Kamat ; When your tenants borrowed for marriage purposes* 
marriage was the immediate cause of borrowing, was it? — Yes. 

15079. Have you tried to trace the remote cause? You said their annual 
income is only Rs. 50 or Es. 60, Would that leave them a saving for any 
marriage expenses or for sickness or old age? — No; as I said the income is. 
hardly enough for a square meal a day. 

15080. So that it comes to this; the real cause of their borrowing is the 
unremuneraiive character of their agriculture? — Yes, you may put it that 
way. . 

15081. It has been stated that big zamindars do not improve their estates ; 
you have given some account of the Estates Land Act; do you think this Act 
comes in the way of improvement of agriculture? — I should say in a way it 
does, because it takes away the land from the zamindar and gives the right of 
occupancy to the tenant entirely; so that it is not in the interest of the 
zamindar to improve the land; as long as the zamindar gets his rent he is 
satisfied and there is no incentive for him to improve the land. 

15082. It is not in the interest of agriculture at all? — No, because the 
Estates Land Act is so strict that the zamindar has hardly any power to raise 
the rent above what it is at present. 

15083. Have you tried to form a business association of Mg zamindars to* 
discuss your disabilities? — Yes. There is the Madras Landholders’ Associa- 
tion here, but from the knowledge I have of it, I am . afraid the landholders, 
have not organised sufficiently to fight for their own rights, *. ; ( 

15084, Have they ever discussed possible lines of amending 
— If somebody takes up the question, for the time being they get excited and 
run about, but once the legislation is passed they seem to go under. That is. 
my personal experience. 

15085. With regard to Fragmentation of Holdings, you said you were in 
favour of legislative measures. I should like to know something more about 
this from you. An attempt was made at one time in the Bombay Presidency 
to have something like a permissive measure, and another attempt will per- 
haps shortly be made in a different quarter. Are you in favour of permissive 
legislation? That is to say, if there are four or five brothers in a family 
holding a certain estate, and a majority of them come forward to Government 
with a request to register that estate as impartible, then only should Govern- 
ment interfere, not otherwise. Are you in favour of such permissive legisla- 
tion, or is it your idea that it should be compulsory? — I should rather be in 
favour of compulsory legislation. 

15086. You are out and out for compulsion? — Yes. 

15087. I am very glad to hear it. Then about cattle, you say on page 542, 
u I think people must be taught to get rid of cattle that have had their use. 
The stock would certainly become better if useless cattle are destroyed.” In 
what way should the people be educated? — I think the great hindrance to the 
destruction of cattle now is the great reverence that the Hindu pays to the cow. 

15088. We know that ; but what would be your method of educating the 
people; how would you go about it?— I think they ought to be gradually 
taught that it is no use keeping all these cattle, that it only useS- up the 
fodder which they paigbt give to better cattle, so that useless cattle had better 
he destroyed than hoRt. *. , 
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ment does it the people might think that Government are carrying on a 
crusade against this great religious sentiment. Non-official agencies will fee 
useful. 

15090. If the Agricultural Department did it, do you not think that the 
Department would become unpopular? — Yes, it would, that is why I say 
there should be co-opted non-officials to help them in the matter. 

15091. The Chairman : Mr, Kamat asked you a further question about 
expenditure at the time of marriage. My own sympathy is entirely with the 
man who spends more than he has got? — Most of us do, I am afraid. 

15092. But it is necessary to get at the facts. I want you to describe from 
your experience how this Bs. 250, I think that was the figure, is spent ; it is im- 
portant to know whether it is in fact spent on the bride’s trousseau ; that 
really is the issue? — It is really spent on feasting the people who come round 
to the marriage. I am talking about the Non-Brahmin classes, not of the 
Brahmins among whom there is a system of buying a husband. They have 
to pay a dowry before they can get a bridegroom. 

15098. What about the trousseau; what amount is spent on it? — They 
go in for a number of clothes, but a large amount is not spent on clothes; 
they cannot afford it. 

15094. Still to that extent the money is not entirely wasted ? — It is -wasted 
to this extent that the trousseau is entirely an economic waste. The sari 
which is bought at great expense is worn on very few occasions. 

15095. Professor Gangulee : What about ornaments and utensils? — They 
are also of the same nature. 

15096. The Chairman : Those are assets? — Yes. 

15097. Have you any idea what proportion of the money is spent on feast- 
ing? — I should say more than half the amount goes to feasting. 

15098. Is it customary to provide alcoholic refreshment on those occa- 
sions? — No; it is not. As a matter of fact it is forbidden. , 


15099. By whom? — By social custom; at a marriage you will never see 
alcholic drink given round. 

15100. JRao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: You told the Commission that 
under the Estates Land Act you are not given .freedom to cultivate the land 
and have no inducement to improve the land, because once you give it to a 
tenant, the tenant gets occupancy right ?— Yes. 

15101. There is nothing in the Act to prevent you from cultivating your 
land by means of farm labourers ? — No. 

15102. It is only when you try to reduce yourself to a rent collector that 
occupancy right is given to the tenant? — I should like you to make your point 
clear. ' , \ v. v , ; *.yb 

15103. When you give land to a person asking him to cultivate it, v and 
remunerate him for his labour and you take the produce, that person does not 
get the right of occupancy but when you give it to him and say H You culti- 
vate it, but pay me a certain amount ** then alone he gets occupancy right ?• — 
Yes. 

15104. Are you cultivating your lands through farm labourers, or do you 
cultivate them through tenants? — Except my home farm, which amounts to 
156 acres, all the rest is ryoti land. 


15105. None of those labourers whom you employ on your home farm gets 
occupancy rights? — They can have no right on that land under the Act, . 

15106. With regard to improvements, up to ten years they do not get 
occupancy right. But after twelve years they do. Therefore, if any.-Mli^ 
holder chooses to have his land improved and cultivated by his farm 
and. servants, there is no 1 danger ?«<— It is difficult to keep up the 
lands tinder you. You will take one portion in one year and .y, ^ 
Mother year. Once you let the land go, occupancy rights 
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15107. With regard to actual cultivation by the cultivators* occupancy- 
right under this Act corresponds to the right of the pattadar in a Government 
area ? — Yes. 

15108. He invests all the money required for improvements* he takes the 
full produce, but he is liable to pay the rent? — Yes. 

15109. He takes all the risks, whether the land yields or does not yield & 
crop ? — Yes. 

15110. He does not get any remission even in respect of the lands where 
the crops have failed? — It depends on the landholder. 

15111. He may give it or he may not give it at his good grace and mercy?* 
— Yes. 

15112. You say that, in spite of the Elementary Education Act* few local 
bodies have taken advantage of introducing compulsion? — Yes. 

15113. Under the Elementary Education Act the right is given to the local 
bodies to levy a certain cess? — Yes, the education cess. 

15114. Have you knowledge of any local body in your district which has 
done so? — As a matter of fact, one Taluk Board did levy an education cess; 

I am paying it myself; but there has been no improvement in the number 
of schools in that area, or any increased facilities for education; I would go* 
even to this extent that there has not been even an increase of the pay of 
teachers in spite of their collecting the cess. 

15115. Have you consideied the question of what is the income that local 
bodies were able to get, and whether that income will enable them* apart 
from providing better facilities for the teachers by giving higher pay and 
other things, to introduce compulsion? Have yon considered the aspect of 
the question whether they had sufficient funds from the cess to introduce 
compulsory elementary education? — If they have not, then they ought not to 
have levied that cess, that is my complaint. If they thought that they did 
not have sufficient funds to do it they had no right to collect the cess from 
me and apply it for other purposes. 

15116. Are you satisfied that they applied it for other purposes? — Yes* I 
am quite satisfied of that. 

15117. Bid you make any complaint about it to the President or to the 
Government? — I did not. 

15118. Have you investigated their budget at all? — I have, to a certain, 
extent. 

15119. And you are satisfied that it has been applied for other purposes? — 
Yes, even for the travelling allowance of members of the Taluk Board. 

15120. That is the sort of misuse that you complain of? — Yes. 

15121 May I tell you that, so far as I know, no travelling allowance is- 
paid to members out of the education fund? — That may be your own experi- 
ence of your own District Board; I am talking of my experience of my own 
Taluk Board. 

15122. I hope you will coriect your ideas when you call for information. 
I am trying to ascertain from you whether in spite of the best will on the 
part of the local bodies to levy the full statutory cess* they are not in a 
position to find the funds for introducing compulsory education? — I have 
said so; that Government ought to come to their help and apply more of the 
money that they collect from the rural population to educating the rural 
classes. 

15123. Bo you thmk the people are ready for further taxation to provide 
the funds for introducing compulsory education? — I think that Government 
ought to find the funds, because I say that the rural population is already 
taxed high enough. There need not be two Universities as Government have 
done at present, they might have a single University and apply the money 
for the other University to primary education. 

15124. Any measure for further taxation would be very unpopular?" 
Yes* I think it would. 
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15125- Are you a believer in legislating to correct the habits of people? — 
Yes, I think so. 

15126. Do you believe that any legislation for the purpose of preventing, 
cowdung being used otherwise than for manure would receive popular sup- 
port?— It may be unpopular, but if it is really economically sound, I think it 
ought to be tried. 

15127. Sir Henry Lawrence : Does your district come under the project 
proposed for irrigation from the Oauvery river ? — Originally it was put under 
the Mettur project; for the present, as far as I know, I believe it has been 
taken out of it, because Government have found that the field levels are 
all against it, though I have been assured by other irrigation experts that 
the levels are all favourable. 

15128. Which district are you referring to? — Salem. 

15129, You come under the Cauvery-Mettur project? — Yes. 

15130. Is that now a dry crop district? — There is one particular taluk 
where there is irrigation from the Cauvery, carried on under old methods 
of irrigation which Mr. Mullings talked about when he was before you; itt 
has been in existence for more than 100 years; even before the British rule 
came they had been using the water. 

15131. Was there a dam across the Oauvery irrigation channel? — They 
have got what they call the “ Korambu ” system, by which they dam the river 
a little and take away the water in small channels to a large reservoir. 

15132. There were no large reservoirs in those days? — -No. 

15133. What irrigation rates would the ryots consider reasonable? — As 
a matter of fact, on this Mettur project, I was asked to find out what rate? 
of water tax the ryots would be prepared to pay ; I did investigate this matter, 
and they said they were prepared to pay as high a rate as even Rs. 25 per* 
acre, provided they got the water. 

15134. What, do you say, is the rate on which the project has been found- 
ed? — The figure was worked out by the Engineer in charge of the Mettun 
project; he said it would not pay to give a canal to the Salem side of this 
project, unless they were prepared to pay Us. 28-3 per acre. 

15135. So you are not going to get this irrigation, is that the idea?— It is 
not yet decided; there is a difference of opinion; however, a committee is 
sitting on the question; and they have come to no conclusions on this point ; 
hut the rate that it settled for the Mettur project is Rs. 15 per acre m the 
Tanjore district ; most of the water is going to he given to that district. 

15136. And yet, it is as high as the ryots can pay m that area? — Yes. 
They do not want to pay more than that. As a matter of fact, one of the 
suggestions I made was that the whole thing ought to be pooled, that the 
water rate ought to be an average one spread over the districts of Salem* 
Coimbatore and Tanjore, which this project will serve; but the Tanjore re- 
presentative on the committee was not agreeable to it at all; he said that 
if the Salem people did want it, they ought to pay what it would cost 
Government to give them the water, and Tanjore ought to be left to pay 
Rs. 15, which is the original rate that was decided upon for them. 

15137. How is it that the people in Salem would be willing to pay RS. 25, 
and not those in Tanjore? — I have not got the figures, hut in Tanjore they 
have got more than 60 per cent, of the land on the Cauvery delta already 
irrigated ; in Salem we have only about 6 per cent, irrigated Hand ; naturally, 
the ryots in Salem want water if they can get it; they feel that if they could 
get the water it would be a paying proposition, and they could pay as muohr 
as Rs. 25 per acre. 

15138. You mentioned this landlord, the Pattagar of Palayakottai who* 
was improving his livestock. What breed does he work with? — They are 
called Kangayam cattle, but he has tried experiments with Ayrshire bulls^ 
English cattle. 
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15160. Is it toddy they drink abroad? — No, they drink arrack, which is 
much worse than toddy. 

15161. So that cho simple lyot who is accustomed to drink toddy is taught 
to drink ari ack ? — Yes. 

15162. Sir Ganqa Bam : What is arrack? — It is country spirit. 

15163. Is it made of jaggery? — No; it is made of rice. 

15164. Sir Mennj Lawrence : Is there much illicit distillation? — I think 
there is quite a lot of illicit distillation going on under the eyes of the Excise 
Department itself. 

15165. Is that connived at? — Yes, I think the subordinate staff of the Ex- 
cise Department (ii is a hard thing to say, but fiom personal experience I 
say it) do connive at it. 

15166. There is a certain amount of corruption among these lower paid 
subordinates, is there? — Yes ; I will give a particular instance; there is a shop 
in my area; there were formerly no other shops for about 5 miles round, but 
now they are havit g shops m all those places. What they do is to stait a 
small shop and toddy or arrack is taken round to that shop and sold. For 
that I know as mirh as Rs 200 to Rs. 300 is paid to the subordinate staff of 
the Excise Department, so that they wink at it. 

15167. Are these men insufficiently paid; is that the reason? — I think 
some of the subordinates are quite sufficiently paid, hut the lure of money 
is great, and they think they can easily make it; they always make it. 

1516S. Is the pay of Government subordinates in these lower grades equal 
to the standard of wages of private labour? — I think it is more. 

15169. Government pay their staff well? — That is my opinion. 

15170. Would yju suggest that they pay them too generously? — I do not 
say they pay too generously ; they are just generous enough. 

15171. In higher ranks Government pay less on the standard of private 
employment, do they not? — I suppose in the lower ranks they have more' 
sympathy perhaps than in the higher ranks, though I do not agree with your 
proposition that they pay less in the higher ranks. 

15172. The lower ranks have more sympathy with whom or from whom?— 
The Government have sympathy with the lower ranks and they pay them an? 
adequate wage. 

15173. Have not wages risen recently? There was a committee of investi- 
gation, 1 think? — Yes, they have been raised to a certain extent. 

15174. 20 per cent, or 50 per cent, or what? — I cannot give the exact per- 
centage. 

15175. Since the pi lees went up? — Yes, since the prices went up. 

15176. But have you any idea as to whether it was 200 per cent, or 20 per 
cent.? — No, I have no idea. 

15177. Is the salt question an important matter in your district? Is there 
much difficulty in getting salt ? — No, there is not much difficulty. 

15178. Is the price of salt higher now than it was before? — The pidee of 
salt. I think, is a little bit higher now than it was. 

15179. Which years are you comparing? — I am comparing the pie-war 
price with what it is to-day. 

15180. The prme of salt to-day is higher than it was before the War? — 
Yes. 

15181. That is to say, since the tax was reduced by 50 per cent. The Slice 
is still higher than it was when tho tax was higher? — Yes. I cannot give 
accurate figures, and I cannot say that I am certain about it. 

15182. Do you find that women and children also drink, as well fee the 
mentP — No. I think it is only the men who drink; it has not gone down to 
women and children yet. 


Dr. P- Bubharavan. 
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15183. Are women and children allowed to buy liquor? — Yes, women are 
allowed to buy liquor, but you do not see women and children round the toddy 
-shops in my district. 

15184. You think that the expenditure of Government is too largely direct- 
ed to the benefit of the urban population rather than to the benefit of the 
rural population? — Yes. 

15185. Have you compared the expenditure on these two heads? — -No, I 
'have made no comparison j I am only talking from general knowledge. 

15186. What is the expenditure you have in view that is directed more 
to the urban population than to the rural population ? — For instance, take 
‘University education; they pay a great deal of attention to secondary and 
University education which benefits really the urban population* • 

15187. What is the proportion of the revenue that is spent on secondary 
and University education compared to that spent on primary? — I cannot give 
.any figures because I have not worked out figures. 

15188. Will it be about four times as much on primary education as on 
University and higher education? — Of course if you take the proportion, 
perhaps more is spent on primary education, but I think the proportion is 
not enough. 

15189. You would cut down higher education by 2 or 3 per cent, of the 
'total ? — I would cut it down by 5 per cent. 

15190. Even that will not give you a very large sum? — It would be some- 
thing any way. 

15191. Then you suggest that borrowing for purposes of marriage, etc., 
should he made illegal. By “ etc.,” do you mean for other uneconomic pur- 
poses ? — Yes. 

15192. Do you think it will be possible to enforce a law like that?— I do 
not know whether it would be possible, but it would be a good thing if it 
.could be enforced. 

15193. Do you know of any country where borrowing for uneconomic 
purposes is made illegal? — No, I do not know of any such country. ' 

15194. Sir Ganga Bam : I want to understand clearly what you mean 
.when you talk of irrigation projects paying 15 per cent. Is that for water 
«or is it a consolidated amount for water "as well as land assessment? — As a 
matter of fact, I was talking not of 15 per cent., but of Rs. 15 per acre. 

15195. Consolidated rent or what? — Water rate under the Mettur project. 

15196. And supposing the land rate is also levied. In other Provinces you 
■know the net land rate will go up immensely. Supposing these two are 
decentralised, I mean divided oft? — I do not quite understand the purport 
of your question. 

15197. In other Provinces, land revenue is distinct from water rate; but 
although in the land revenue they charge water rate when settling the land 
-revenue, they consider whether the land is wet or dry or canal irrigated or 
what? — That is done in this Province also. They do take those things into 
.consideration. 

15198. But here they fix a consolidated rate for land revenue as well as 
for water when considering the Tunghbhadra project or any other project?— 
1 have no experience of irrigation projects. 

15199. You said Bs. 15 was as much as you would be able to pay? — I was 
-talking of the Mettur project. 


15200. Bs. 15? — Under the Mettur project the Government have said that ‘ 
t hey could economically give water to the lands in the Tanjore district at ’ \ t 
JEts. 15 per acre. . ' v :., 

15201. Including land revenue or what?— It is water, rate 1 alone. '/The 
land revenue .is of .oo^e, what they are ■ cdfl^ang .ajpady^ . . . „ 
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15203. So they are prepared to pay Bs. 15 for water, plus land revenue ? 
Is that right? — Yes, that is right. 

15204. And the Bellary people are willing to pay Bs. 25? — Bell ary does 
not come under the Mettur project. Salem and Coimbatore only come under 
the Mettur project. Salem people are prepared to pay as much as Bs. 25 
per acre plus land revenue that is already being paid. 

15205. Is that in writing, or did every one verbally express it? — They 
verbally expressed it. Government said they would charge Bs. 28-3 per acre 
if water was given to the Salem district. 

' b 15206. You said you possess something like 39,000 acres of land in one 
district? — Yes, in Salem district. 

15207. In one block ? — Yes, you may say it is one block because the villages 
are near each other, all the 83 villages. 

15208. What is your income, may I ask, from these 39,000 acres? — 

I get Bs. 80,211 out of these 39,000 acres, including wet lands, garden and dry. 

15209. Sir Thomas Middleton : Would you mind giving us the area of wet, 
dry and garden lands? — Dry lands are 34,962 acres, garden 3,138 and wet 
1,285. 

15210. Nearly all the lands are dry lands. Is it a light soil district? — I 
am not acquainted with soils. 

15211. It grows cumlu and ground-nut? — Yes. 

15212. They are willing to pay Bs. 25 for water? — I was not talking of 
my estate at all. Very little of the Mettur project comes into my estate. I 
was talking of the Salem district. 

15213. You told us that you introduced for the use of your tenants certain 
bnlls of good quality, but that they were not appreciated? — The tenants did 
not come for their service very much. 

15214. You told us that the progeny died? — Yes; that was their complaint,. 

15215. Do you know at what age they died? — I cannot give accurate ;in* 
formation. After six or eight months they died. 

15216. You told us also that the tenants depend entirely on dry fodder 
for the feeding of their cattle? — Yes, that is ewmbu hay, , . 

15217. Although you have cultivation, you do not grow 

any green f odder?-— They grow one crop of paddy and another one of ragL 

15218. And the other 1,200 acres? — That is paddy land. 

15219. So that no attempt is made to grow green fodder for the cattle? — 
No attempt is made. 

15220. You advocate compulsory education. For how many years 
you require attendance at the school? — Four years. * ; >>>; 

15221. Do you think that if compulsory education were enforced by law, 
you could also enforce attendance? — Yes, I think we could. 

15222. You have considered that question? — Yes. 


15223. Have you studied the experiments which have been made in other 
parts of India on the subject? — No, I have not studied them. 

15224. You suggest that the students who pass their agricultural college 
course, etc., might be given special facilities as are given in the Punjab, 
What is your idea? Is it your idea that the students should work on the 
land themselves or that they should get enough to let out to tenants?—*! 
think they should work cm it themselves. There is no use in letting it r tc 
tenants'. 

15225. How many acres could the students work by themselves ? — 
give ally Accurate ii&ormation. '• : 


give .ally Accurate 'information. 

,v * ifp86r ,,yoif estimate 1 % 
^ help '* 


y much is the income they 
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15227. I understood that you wanted them to get first hand experience by 
working themselves? — But of course the student would direct the labourer 
and he would work himself also. 

15228. Have you made any attempt to work out the income that he is 
likely to earn? — No. 

15229. Do you not think he may find Government employment a good deal 
more profitable? — He does, I think. That is why he goes in for it. 

15230. Dr. Ryder : In answering a question put by the Chairman (I do not 
know whether I understood you correctly), you said the income of an ordinary 
cultivator was roughly Bs, 60. Did you refer to the gross income or the net 
income? — The net income. * 

. 15231. That is to say, after deducting the cultivation expenses ? — Yes. 

15232. That would be about Bs, 5 per mensem?— Yes. 

15233. And you took a family of 5 persons? — Yes. 

15234.' Bs. 5 for a month would be Bs. 60 per annum; that would he about 
2 annas and 8 pies per day? — Yes. 

15235. Half of that for one meal would he 1 anna 4 pies. Is that so?--’ 
I think they hardly get one meal a day. 

15236. I want to make things clear. It comes to 1 anna 4 pies. Can you 
tell me what is the price of cumbu or cholam? — You can get about 7 to 3 
measures of vagi. 

15237. Can you give it in Imperial seers? — I cannot do that. I am not 
sure what a measure is in terms of pounds, but 1 think it is seers or 3 lbs. 

15238. But how much could they buy for 1 anna 4 pies? — I shall have to 
work that out. They could buy about 40 measures for Bs. 5. 

15239. That is to say, 8 Madras measures per rupee? And a measure 
means 1£ seers ? — That is what I think. 

15240. That is, 12 seers per rupee? — Yes. 

15241. Is that what your people use? — The indigenous classes' in my dis- 
trict use cumbu and cholam . - , . ' : 

15242. They cannot buy very much for 1 anna 4 pies? — No. * 

15243. How do they manage to live ? — Somehow they manage to eke out 
a living. If you went to a village and saw a specimen of the physique you 
will come to know how hard put they are to make both ends meet. 

15244. Are there any industries in your district? — They go out, as I said, 
during the slack season to the ginning factories. 

15245. Your district is Salem? — Yes. 

15246. I find from the table of occupations of your district that about 
one-third, about a million and a half, of your people’ are agriculturists and 
205,000 are engaged in industries; and I find there is a good deal of mining 
in your district; is that so? — Not in my part of the district. 

15247. What is the name of your sub-division ? — Tiruchengode taluk. 

15248. Is not ihe value of land in Tiruchengode Bs. 2,000 per acre? — 
It depends on the quality of the land. As a matter of fact the rate for dry 
lands is Bs. 1,000 per acre. 

15249. And if it is river-bed land? — If it is garden land it is more. I 
know of garden lands which are sold at Bs. 2,500 an acre; and for wet lands 
under tho Cauveri ' river irrigation in the Erode taluk, I know as much 
Bs. 5,000 to Bs. 6,000 have been paid per acre; if you calculate the rate 
will find it is hardly 2£ per cent, on the capital outlay. ■ 


15250. This matter requires looking into: the income of a family per diem 
is Be. 0-2-8; surely there must be something left out? — I think Bs. 

income of ■ the average family per , month. . . . _ " 

^ ^525B' ITwant to^know abp^ ^ Jr * " 
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the Chairman tliat they give in the shape of Moi and. he generally returns the 
loan in course of time in wedding presents. 

15252. So it is a sort of mutual benefit system? 1 — Yes, 

15253. With regard to water rates, I understand your people are prepared 
to pay the value of the water and the Tanjore people are not?— 1 did not say 
that,^ Tanjore people are prepared to pay Rs. 15 per acre and people in my 
district Rs. 25 per acre. What I suggested before to the Commission was 
that the whole scheme should he worked out by the Government to see what 
would be the productive rate and that rate should be charged all round. . 

15254. Even allowing for local circumstances, does the value of the water 
vary very much between Tanjore and Salem, even allowing for the fact that 
your district is a dry district? — I think being a dry district people wiii con- 
sider water more valuable, because this district is accustomed to grow cotton. 
Irrigated cotton here is more valuable than irrigated paddy in Tanjore. 

15255. But the value reflects itself in the price of paddy. Your man who 
grows cumbu or cholam or ragi realises the same price as the man in Tanjore 
realises for his paddy ? — No; you get more for paddy than for cholam. 

15256. Suppose you put your land under paddy. Would you get the same 
price in Madras as the man growing paddy in Tanjore? — No; paddy land is 
more valuable. 

15257. I am talking about the price of rice? — Rice is more valuable; you 
get 4 measures of rice per rupee, whereas you get 8 measures of ragi or 
cholam per rupee, Madras measures. 

15258. The price of paddy is the same in both the places? — Yes. 

15259. There is no reason why they should not pay the same amount to the 
Government for irrigation P— They have got to pay a larger amount. They, 
want Rs. 28 per acre for Salem as compared with Rs. 15 in the Tanjore dis- 
trict. Salem is prepared to pay Rs. 25. 

15260. You say that the Government should do more for starting these 
co-operative societies for production? — Yes. 

15261. Gould you tell me, as you have some experience of the worMrlg of 
the co-operative credit societies, if it is not a much more difficult affair fthn 
the simple arrangement of co-operative credit societies ? — Yes,, the society lor , 
production is a more difficult affair.- r i ■ :: .,* ■ 

, 15262, Wh&t do you want for a sbcietf?-'— Yon have to 

educate the people towards the advantaged of a co-operative society for pro- * 

that if you have got a really good, 
manager, a man who is interested in the business of manufacture and also in * 
the business of selling, then that would be one factor of success? Another/*/ 
factor is that they should have a very good Chairman for the Society • 

15264. The third requisite is that they should not sink 
money in the erection of expensive buildings? — Yes- ■* , f > 1 1 ! 

15265, They must have a rapid turnover? — Yes. : 

15266. Would you agree with me that they must have a quick settlement of 
accounts?— Yes; they ought to. 

15267* Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya ; 1 believe you know that there are 
some types of improved lifts worked by cattle power on the East Coast, in the 
South Arcot district for instance, which do not involve so much strain on the 
bullocks, the bulls walk on the level ground and so oh? — Yes; in my district 
they work on an incline. 


15268. That is the old way of lifting the water. Why has not this lift 
been introduced in your district? — I do not know why; I have not tried it; 
myself. 

15269. The lift has not been demonstrated in your district? — No 
not been demonstrated. 

15270* You suggest joint farming, failing consolidation of 
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15271. I believe in your experience you must bave heard of the inefficiency 
of the joint family system m Malabar and the great dissatisfaction that pre- 
vails m Malabar families where property is held in the name of one joint 
family and the manager looks after the whole property? You think that is a 
proper solution of the question? — I think it is a matter of opinion. I do not 
know if the joint family system has failed in Malabar. 

15272. I have five years’ experience in Travancore where the conditions 
are very similar to those in Malabar and the dissatisfaction became so great 
in Travancore that we had to change the law m Travancore, introducing 
inheritance by individual partition? — Yes. 

15273. I gather from what you said that there are dry areas in your dis- 
trict which admit of a number of wells, where increase of wells would be 
desirable in the interests of cultivation? — Yes. 

15274. Under the Estates Land Act, talking of zamindari areas, if the 
proprietor effects an improvement at his own cost, he can raise the rent? — 
Yes. 

15275. Have you undertaken the sinking of wells in the dry area which 
admits of well sinking ? You can raise your rate of rent, perhaps the dry 
rate, from Es. 1-10-0 and the garden rate from Es. 4-12-0? — I have tried 
sinking of wells in three or four cases and generally they are not willing to 
pay; now I do not sink wells. 

15276. But if you do that the Act enables you to get a higher rent ? — Then 
I will have to go to the court to collect the rent and so far I have avoided 
going to court. 

15277. The Act allows it? — Yes. 

15278. Mr. Calvert ; You mentioned that you have read Mr. Barling’s 
book on the Punjab. Would you think that the conditions which he described 
there, speaking very broadly, would be applicable in Madras? — Yes; I think 
it will be very useful to apply it. 

15279. Bo you think it would be an advantage to your Province if you 
had a man like Mr. Darling m your Province, an expert in rural economics? 
— I think so. 

15280. The Chairman ; I want your experience about roads. Bo you think 
your roads under +he local authorities are worse than the^y used to be? — That 
is my opinion. Since the non-official agency took over charge of the roads 
I find in my district the roads are worse than they used to be when the Collec- 
tor used to be the Piesident of the District Board. 

15281. Is there any pressure by local electors, that is to say, the rural 
population? — I am afraid the rural population understand very little of these 
things. They get excited during the election time and they forget everything 
afterwards. 

15282. One question on your estimate of the net income of the ordinary 
cultivator. I think you put that figure at Es. 60? — Yes. 

15283. Was that in addition to the grain reserved by the cultivator for 
nis year’s consumption, if he does reserve grain? — Yes; in some cases in addi- 
tion to what he leserves. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. P. Subbarayan. 
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Rao Bahadur C. V. S. NARASIMHARAJU, M.L.C., Landholder, 
Vizagapatam, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question' 1. — Research. — (c) No research, work is undertaken at present 
in fruit culture and millets except ragi and cholam. The research work done 
by the department regarding ground-nut and jute is not at all appreciable. 

Question 2. — Agricultural Education. — ( i ) The number of institutions 
are insufficient. There is only one Agricultural College for the whole Presi- 
dency. There ought to have been one for the Telugu districts. 

(ii) There are no teaching facilities in any of the Telugu districts at- pre- 
sent except in the Vizagapatam district, and another that is being started in 
Chittoor district, 

(in) The teachers in rural areas need not necessarily be drawn from the 
agricultural classes. 

( iv ) The attendance at existing institutions is not numerous, the reasons 
being (1) distance of the institutions, (2) want of sufficient publicity and (3) 
want of useful career thereafter. 

(v) There are no incentives which induce lads to study agriculture at pre- 
sent. The whole educational system is to be revised so as to give an entire 
agricultural bent from the beginning. Certificates, Diplomas and University 
Degrees in Agriculture shall be adopted along with the general education and 
shall form part of it so that lads receiving education may have a general 
grounding m agriculture and may have useful careers opened for them. 

(vi) The pupils at present are not mainly drawn from agricultural classes. 

(mi) The old system of Madras of 2 years course in agriculture may be re- 
introduced in several districts. 

(viii) At present xn rural schools practically no work is being done in (a) 
nature study, (b) school plots and (c) school farms. The teachers employed 
in rural schools have no sufficient grounding to undertake this soft of work. 
If persons that studied xn agricultural middle schools and colleges are employ- 
ed as teachers in rural schools better work can be expected to be turned out 
by them in this direction* All the training schools for teachers of elementary 
schools, may he attached to the existing demonstration farms and the teachers 
under draining may be made to work in those farms. 

(%x) Most of the Students who have studied agriculture are seeking Gov- 
ernment employment on account of the attractive pay they receive. A rule 
may be adopted that after 10 years’ service every one who studied agriculture 
shall be retired compulsorily so that he may take to agriculture after retire- 
ment. 

(xn) The adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by adopting a 
system of capitation grants to adults receiving general education. 

(xni) The administration of rural education may be left in the hands of 
the local bodies as at present : These local bodies have not got financial re- 
sources to provide better educational facilities in rural areas. The Provin- 
cial Governments have to provide the entire cost of elementary education. 

Question 3. — Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) Propaganda work is 
successful in influencing and improving the practice of cultivators. The 
agricultural propagandists employed by the Government are coming in con- 
tact with cultivators and are influencing them to adopt improved methods of 
agriculture. But the number of such propagandists is not sufficient. 

{b) and (c) Cultivators may be induced by agricultural propagandists to 
cultivate a portion of their fields as per instructions given by the 
ists or Demonstrators and some prizes may be awarded to the cultivate^ that 
adopt improved methods of agriculture. There are, I think, in cei^ain dpi* 

E. B. 0* V. S. Narasimharaju. ^ l * ^ % 
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Oral Evidence. 

15284. The Chairman: Rao Bahadur Narasimharaju, you are a landholder 
lit YizagapatamP— Yes. ^ 

15285. You have been good enough to provide the Commission wi a j°L° 
of the evidence which you wish to give, and my colleagues and l 
through with much interest. Would you like to make a statement 8 • 

ral character before I ask you one or two questions? — No; I thinK my no e 
covers all I wished to say. 

15286. We are obliged to you for coming before us to-day in spite of respon- 
sibilities with which this Commission is not at all concerned. On page oov you 
say; <£ No research is undertaken at present in fruit culture ana mmets 
except ragi and cholam .” Now, with regard to fruit culture, do you tmuK 
there is considerable ground for fruit culture? — There is in my district, tor 
tropical fruits, such as, mango. 

15287. Tropical fruits? — Yes, tropical. 

15288. Is that in your view a direction in which some progress might be 
made ? — Certainly. For instance, mangoes and limes are exported from this 
Presidency in large quantities to various parts of India, but no attention is 
paid to these fruits. 

15289. Bo you think that preserving these fruits might b© developed? 
Yes ; it might be developed. Of course some attempt is being made in Coonoor 
by Government, but even that is not a great success as far as my knowledge 
goes. 

15290. The Commission has heard in evidence that among Indians there is 
very little demand for jams and fruit preserves; do you concur with that? — 
Yes, but sometimes a taste and a market for a particular commodity have to 
1)© created. 

15291. And you think by judicious propaganda and advertisement a demand 
anight be created? — Yes. 

15292. There is nothing inherent in the dietetic customs of the country to 
prevent the extension of the use of fruit preserves? — I do not think so; there 
is an indigenous system of preserving fruits in some form or another- 

15293. Is that capable of expansion on a commercial basis? — Yes. 

15294. That is merely drying in the sun?— No; there is a system of putting 
it in honey and sugar preservatives. 

15295. Under Agricultural EdueatiohbA^ with the lower 

grades of education, would view* that in the matter of ele- 

mwtoq® education literacy is taain ofe|&3tive rather than vocational train- 
ing ?— Certainly , as it is at present.' 

15296. Have you any Views about the possibility of instituting vocational 
vernacular middle schools? Bo you think there is a demand for such schools? 
— There is a demand but the system is purely of a literary nature and no 
attention is paid at present to any vocational training as such. ’ . , 

15297. No doubt there is in your mind the difficulty of providing an educa- 
tion which is at once technical and vocational in its nature and which does 
not at the same time bar the road to higher education in the Universities. 
Is that not one of the difficulties? — At present we have not got really any 
vocational institutions of that sort; but a system may be so devised that after 
finishing the middle school course, if the student is bright, he may go on to 
the higher education. ' ^ 


15298. Government conducts no such concerns, but I think certain mis- 
sionary undertakings have made the experiment. You wisely say that if a 
boy shows himself to be brilliant he should be allowed to go forward ?— Yes. 

15299. If the boy has not received a training in English at a reasonable 
early stage in his school career, that is a great handicap to him on Ms wav to 
the University ? — I expect very soon the Universities will have the ve " 
as the medium of instruction even in the high schools. That -isj 
Universities are now moving. Take for instance the Andhra J 

H. B. 0. Y. S. Narasimharaju. ; 
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have laid dcmn that in that University the vernacular shall be the medium 
* of mstiuction. 

15300. You 'tt oujd lather frame the lower stages of education in your 
scheme m the belief that the Universities will use the vernacular as a teaching 
medium " I expect that; that is the present national feeling m the matter 

15301. And would you expect to find the teaching in the agricultural 
colleges tending towards the vernaculars P— It must come, not just at present 
but in tbe very near future. 

15302. You said in the future? — Yes. 

15303. On page 569, paragraph (ix), you point to the fact, and it is one on 
which the Commission has had ample evidence, that most of the students 
who have studied agriculture are seeking Government employment on account 
of the attractive pay they receive. Do you deplore that fact?— I expect to 
see most of the students who receive education m the colleges go back to the 
land^ and cultivate it. The land does not pay them so highly as Government 
service ; that is why they seek Government service. 

15304. Precisely; and it is >our view that human nature being what it is 
as long as Government service offers more remuneration, that is the direction 
in which the majority of students m the agricultural colleges will look? — Yes. 

15305. Would it be your ambition to endeavour to discover a system of 
instruction at the agricultural colleges which might have the result of 
persuading, at any rate a portion of the graduates, to turn their minds to 
agriculture as a commercial venture? — When we turn out a large number of 
agricultural graduates, and when they are not absorbed m Government service, 
naturally they must take to agriculture as a commercial venture. 

15306. Do you know whether there are any indications of that at this 
moment? — I know of one or two instances, where graduates of the agricultural 
colleges are profitably employed in agriculture. 

15307. I wanted to ask you a question about the efficiency of the propa- 
ganda officers employed by the Agricultural Department; (see page 569 of pmc 
note). In your experience are these officers in sympathetic touch with the 
cultivators ? — Yes ; as far as my knowledge goes regarding the Work in Pry 
district I am quite certain that they are in close touch with the village popu- 
lation. 

15308. And reasonably popular with the ryots ? — Yes. 

15309. Do you think the fact that these Demonstrators lack experience in 
management, m marketing, and m the general commercial side of farming, 
somewhat detracts from their usefulness to the cultivator? — I do not think 
that question arises at all. That is not the kind of work they are doing. 
What they generally do is to popularise certain varieties of crop and certain 
methods of cultivation. The question whether they are acquainted with the 
marketing and other things does not arise. 

15310. It may not arise as part of the instruction which it is their duty 
to give, but it occurs to me that their ignorance of the commercial side of 
farming may shake the ryots’ faith m their technical advice? — I do not think 
they are attempting that aspect of the question. They are simply doing pro- 
paganda work as to the variety of crops to be grown, how they are to be grown, 
the system of manuring and to other things ot that sort 

15311. Are you personally familiar with the working of the co-operative 
societies?— No; I am not personally familiar with it, but I have a general 
knowledge of it. 

15312. You cannot speak from your own knowledge as regards any parti- 
cular society? — No. 

15313. Have you formed a general view that the majority of these co- 
operative credit societies axe sound? — They require a lot of at 

present my impression is that some of them are not very sound. 
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15314. So that, you look forward to a somewhat prolonged period of official,, 
or at any rate, expert, control and advice before these societies are able to 
stand on their own legs. Is that your view ? — It looks like that. 

15315. I observe on page 570 that you are definitely opposed to any proposal 
which might have the effect of limiting the right of the cultivator to mortgage 
his holding ? — Yes. 

15316. You think that might restrict his credit ? — Certainly. 

15317. And the restricting of his credit might have the effect of raising 
the rate of interest he has to pay? — Yes. 

15318. On page 570 under Fragmentation, you point out that under the 
existing conditions of the law of inheritance and traditional practice in these 
matters it is going to be very difficult to avoid sub-division at the time of 
inheritance? — Yes. 

15319. Do ybu think that sub-division as it is in practice performed some- 
times leads to unnecessary fragmentation ? — It does. 

15320. People have opinions as to the relative value of various plots of 
land, and they insist upon having a share of every single plot? — The fact is 
this; conditions vary with regard to the various plots, and it is not possible to 
make an equal distribution among the sharers unless you resort to division 
of small areas. 

15321. The cultivable value varies? — Yes. 

15322. Do you think that the economic disadvantage of fragmentation is- 
exaggerated, or do you think it is very important? — I think it is very 
important. 

15323. The time wasted between plot and plot, is that it P— Except in the 
case of intensive cultivation the time and the men employed are uneconomic. 

15324. The time wasted between plot and plot and to some extent, I sup- 
pose, fragmentation interferes even with the practice of tillage? — Certainly; 
supposing the land requires ploughing, if it is not sufficient in area a man 
naturally cannot work his bullocks economically and he has to go about from 
field to field. 

15325. He cannot work his bullocks economically if at all? — No. 

15326. Have you studied at all the experiments in consolidation of frag- 
mented holdings on co-operative lines, which have been successful in some* 
parts of the Punjab? — I have studied them. 

15327. Do you think there as any hope of introducing that system Into this 
Presidency? — I do net think so; my impression is this, that the moment you 
introduce it, the next moment the lands may be sub-divided again by the sons. 

1$828. You do not think, having experienced the enormous advantages of 
consolidation, the people might insist upon its perpetuation? — Suppose the 
land is to be sub-divided amongst 3 or 4 brothers, one taking the land andf 
the others being compensated by money. It may be a desirable thing, hut 
the question is whether it can be effected, having regard to their conditions, 

15329. Under Irrigation, on page 570, would you mind telling mo exactly 
what you mean when you say 4 4 The mam obstacle is want of legislation* 
tegardmg irrigation”? — It was stated many times that many schemes were 
held up by Government for want of an irrigation law, a statute law on irriga- 
tion. At present, on account of the permanent settlement, the zamindars 
have already some vested rights in the water, and any big irrigation scheme 
interferes with the existing vested rights of the zamindars ; the present law- 
does not allow Government to interfere with such rights, and unless there is 
some interference, these schemes cannot be executed. Many schemes that 
were investigated were held back for want of an irrigation law, then Govern* 
ment attempted to make such a law, but it was dropped. 

15330. Where are your own estates situated?— In the Vizagapatam district 

15331. On what size of holding do most of your tenants work?— In on# of 
the villages which belongs to me there is sugarcane cultivation, and fpe 
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ings are not less than 12 or 15 acres, because it requires rotation of crop ; but 
in two other villages, of which one is a dry village, the extent of the holding is 
generally 2 acres to 4 acres, or something like that. 

15332. Frofessor Gangulee: Such a wide difference? — Yes. 

15333. The Chairman; Under your sugarcane cultivation, do you happen 
to know how much water your cultivators are using now per acre? — I cannot 
say. 

15334. Are those cultivators growing nothing but sugarcane? — The thing 
is that sugarcane is generally a rotation crop every 4 or 5 years. They prefer 
to have it once in 5 years but in small holdings they have it once in 4 years, 
the remaining portion is cultivated with paddy and other crops. 

15335. It is a rotation between paddy and sugarcane? — -Yes. 

15336. When was the sugarcane introduced into that district? Is it a crop 
of long-standing? — It is of long-standing in two of the districts of the Presi- 
dency that produce the heaviest crop. 

15337. How about marketing? In your experience, are the marketing ar- 
rangements satisfactory from the cultivator’s point of view? — The fact is that 
if he sells at the time of production, he realises a low price, but such of them 
as can store, do realise higher prices after six months; they take the jaggery 
to the nearest market, which is about 18 miles from the village. 

15338. And they take that themselves? — Yes, they take it themselves. 

15339. Do you mean to say that many of them have no capacity to hold 
the produce for a better market? Is that the situation? — To realise better 
prices, 

1^5340. For a better market. Are they in debt ?— Some of them. 

15341. Where do they borrow, as a rule? — From the sowcar . 

15342. Is it the custom for landholders in your district to lend? — 1 do not 
think they generally do it. 

15343. Sir Henry Lawrence: On the question of legislation in regard to 
irrigation, to what points do you consider that legislation should be directed? 
— Government have now no power to take the water and control its supply 
where vested rights exist. 

15344. Is that some new power? — According to the existing law, as inter- 
preted by courts, Government have no right to interfere with vested rights, 
and if special damages are proved, Government are liable for damages. 

15345. In speaking of new irrigation schemes in answer to question 8, you 
say that new irrigation schemes are necessary in Vizagapatam; I am not quite 
clear what vested rights there can be in these villages? — Most of them are 
permanently settled; Government villages are vei'y few in number, and Gov- 
ernment have no right of interference at present with vested interests; and 
unless Government interfere with the existing rights, they cannot construct 
any big irrigation schemes. 

15346. For that purpose, they require a special Irrigation Act, dealing 
with permanently setbled areas; is that the point? — Government will have to 
legislate, taking power to interfere with existing rights; where the existing 
rights are affected, Government will have to pay compensation, and where 
they are not affected, the zamindars may get the existing supply of water. 

15347. Is any Bill being drawn up ? — A Bill was introduced and passed by 
the Legislative Council, but it was returned for consideration by the Council 
on certain points. 

15348. Was it returned by the Governor? — Yes, and at tbab stage the Bill 
was allowed to be dropped with the consent of the Government. 

15349. What you are urging is that that particular Bill should be rein- 
troduced? — I think so; my impression is that unless this Bill is introduced 
again. Government cannot proceed with any irrigation schemes. 

15350. In regard to Vizagapatam? — Not only that, they ca&not proceed 
with any schemes in the Presidency. 
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15351. Does it apply to the Tungabhadra, the Kistna and the Metfcur pro- 
jects ^ — T know it does apply to the Mefctur project. 

15352. As to the other 2 you are not certain ?— I have not studied the 
details. 

15353. It is the lack of that law which prevents Government from proceed- 
ing? — That is what they told us several times. 

15354. You make a suggestion that men in Government employment may 
be compulsorily retired after 10 years* service? — I am referring to those who 
receive agricultural education. 

15355. Will that not have the effect of making such agricultural education 
unpopular amongst newcomers? — I do not like to waste public money simply 
on Government servants only; education is intended lor the benefit of the? 
public, and not for getting Government servants. 

15350. You consider that, if there was such a rule, you would still be able 
to fill your agricultural colleges?* — T expect more to come forward, because 
there will be rapid replacement and there will be $<ope for more men to be 
employed, and with sufficient experience on the Government farms they can 
go back to the land and cultivate. I expect them to have sufficient money to 
start their private agriculture. 

15357. So that the prospect of having 10 years in Government service 
w’ould be sufficient to induce the boys to take up this agiicultural education? 
— J behove they will have sufficient money to start their agricultural opera-* 
tions. 

15358 My point is a little dvfteient: will you get bo\s to come into the 
Agricultural College on those terms u — That, l cannot say, I w r ould like to make 
a v experiment. 

15359. Sn Oancja Ram' Yours js a dry area-" — Tt is both wet and dry. 

15360. Where do you get the irrigation horn 4 ' — From small hill stream. 

15361. No irrigation pi eject has been made ioi you.-'- The water from the 
river will be bunded up. 

15302. Are you allowed to bund up the water 0 — Yes. 

! 530 1 . In the rner* — Yes. 

15364. Sir llenm Lain cnee: What liver? — It is a small river, the Varaha. 

15365. Sir (Sanya Ham' Do not the people below object to it? — I have got 
an established right. 

15366. You are in the permanently settled area? — Yes* 

151167. In a permanently settled area, it is a vested right of the zamindar 
to undertake new irrigation schemes ? — He has no such right. 

15368, Supposing a new scheme is made out, the Bill will be required to 
charge them something? — 1 do not think you understood me correctly. Sup- 
pose theie is a river and the zainindar has got the right to bund it up and 
get a certain quantity of water. Now, the Government scheme proposes to 
bund up the whole river and construct a reservoir there Government have not 
got the powder, under the existing law to do that, because it might interfere 
with the zamindar’s vested rights. Legislation is required empowering the 
Government to interfere with the right and bund up the river entirely and 
const met a reservoir. Bo lar as my vested light is concerned they may 
give me compensation or give me the quantity of water w r hich I am getting 
at present. 

15369. From the new scheme?— Yes, from the new’ scheme. 

15370. The Raja of Farlahhnedi: Of course, they can bund up the river 
without prejudice to the supply further down? — That is wffiai I have said; they 
may give me the quantity of water which I am entitled to get. 

15371. Sir Q-anga Ram; Are you entitled to Innid up the river? Because 
you have been doing it? — Yes, 

15372, There is no other right? — It is a right; the law presumes a grant 
in the past 
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15373. Do you grow sugarcane on well irrigation or canal irrigation? — 
“Mine is not a perennial river ; for about 8 months in the year there is water 
un the river and I utilise that; for the remaining 4 months I utilise well 
irrigation. 

15374. Do you not pump the water from the river? — The water flows into 
my fields. 

15375. For the remaining 4 months, can you not pump up? — The river 
‘dries up ; it is not a perennial river. 

15376. Are wells sunk in the bed of the river ? — They are sunk in the fields. 

15377, How far is the spring level from the ground ? — About 11 feet. 

15378. Do you have circular wells or rectangular wells? — Circular. 

15379. How many acres of sugarcane can one well irrigate? — About one to 
-two acres, 

15380. You do not know what discharge it gives? — No. 

15381; How do you pump it, by what method ? — By the piceotah system. 

15382. That is, they have it inclined? — No, that is not much in practice 
in my district. We have what is called the piceotah system, it is a sort of 
see-saw system. 

15383. Can it give sufficient water for the sugarcane? — Yes. 

15384. The Chairman: Would you mind describing the system you men- 
tioned now? — There is what is called a pivot first. That is about 6 ft. above 
the ground, and there is a bar of palmyra wood or something like that. It 
works like a see-saw. 

15386. Sir Gmga Bam: Have you got a copy of the Bill that you say was 
■dropped ? Can you give me a copy of it ? — The Madras Government can easily 
supply you. 

15386. Can you give the year P — It was dropped last year ; it was passed by 
the Council : in December 1924 and it was dropped by the Government in 1926 
August or 'September. , / 1 , 

15387. It was passed by whom? — By the Madras Legislative | 

15388. Dropped by whom? — By the Madras Government. It ' 

-by the Madras Government to he dropped, to be more correct. 

15389. 'Sir Thomas Middleton: You express the view that it is not necessary 
that teachers in rural areas should be taken from the agricultural classes. I 
want first to ask you what you have included within “ Agricultural Classes.” 
.Do you .include the land-owning classes, or are you thinking of the ryots? — I 
ram thinking only of the ryots. 

15390. What is the reason why you think that it is not necessary? — I do 
•not find any special advantage in confining them to a particular class. 

15391. You do not think the supply would he sufficiently good if you con- 
tfine it ? — Absolutely not because most of them do not go in for it. 


15392. That is the point I wanted to bring out in your answer. You say 
Hffiere are no incentives which would induce lads to study agriculture at pre- 
sent. What kind of incentives would you like to see? — I expect if lots of agri- 
cultural students go back to the land and produce better crops, it will be an 
incentive. Human nature is to imitate, and at present there are not many 
examples of that sort. 

15393. What you mean is that there are no examples of successful culti- 
vation by passed students ?— Yes. 


15394. You suggest that you should go hack to the old plan of a two years 7 
(■college course in Madras. Was that course not abandoned because the num- 
ber of students fell off ? — -That is what I was told. * 

15395. What made you so definitely recommend the reintroduction of the 
two years’ system?— The point is this: Most of the landlords’ ions are 
expected to take to some course after their School Final of Matriculation 
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the College expects an Intermediate student to go to the Agricultural College 
for the B.Sc. Course. 

15396. Your argument therefore is that the class of young men who are 
most likely to return to the land are not being provided for? — Yes, and most 
of the young men who pass the Matriculation may give up their studies; if 
we have the agricultural schools of the two years 5 course type, I expect a 
good number of men belonging to the agricultural classes may go and study. 
They used to study like that in the past. 

15397. When you say they used to study, are you referring to the old 
Saidapet Course, or to the Coimbatore Course?— Even in Coimbatore, till 1923, 
I think they used* to do it. 

15398. You expressed the view that the number of Demonstrators is not 
sufficient. Now taking your own district, could you give me some idea as to 
the increase you would like to see? Would you like to double the number?— 
No. At present one man is put in charge of a taluk consisting of about 150 
villages. I cannot expect him to be in touch with more than 10 or 15 villages. 
He is expected to visit a village at least once a week or say, at least once a 
fortnight, so that he may be in touch with the people and instruct them how 
to carry on their cultivation. 


15399. So, to meet your desire, we should have to increase the number from 
1 per taluk to about 15 or 20 per taluk? — Certainly, if you want to do really 
useful work for the cultivator. That is the surest way ; at least put him in 
touch with the agricultural methods. 

15400, I ath hot quite clear as to your meaning, in the view you express on 
page 570, about general education but I think I understand what you mean. 
Your point is this that the actual technical efficiency of the existing agricul- 
turist is not affected by want of education; but he is unable to take advant- 
age of any improvements because he is not literate. That is the point you 
wish to bring out? — Yes. * 



15401. You complain of the lack of teaching facilities in the 
tricts ? — Agricultural teaching. 

15402. You indicate that there ought to be aft 
Telugu districts, in addition to the one existing^ Are 
mg centres which you would desire to 
tural middle school in the 
are starting one, 

15400. 

' complete "scheme ?— tf you realy 
waist to" iUtrodObe 1 agricMtftraf schools, say where you give a diploma course 
or something like that, I beikve there will be sufficient material for on© school 
for each district. 

15404. And when you are talking of Agricultural 
thinking of the sons of the landowning 

15405. Dr. Hyder: You say on page 
Government have to provide the entire cost of element^ 
what funds?— Out of the funds of the Provincial Government, as op] 
the funds of the local bodies. 

15406. You mean to say that the Government should increase the grant by 
another 50 per cent?— It is absolutely insufficient. Now the education cess 
that is levied by local bodies is not more than, say 18 lakhs or 20 lakhs. I 
expect at least 2 crores of rupees will he required for complete elementary 
education in the Presidency to provide at least one school for every village of 
500 or 400 of population, 






15407. Would you like the cess to be general and to be levied in 
tricts of the Presidency? What is your idea? — I am not here to 
the Local Government is to find the money. If I had anything 
Government, I should certainly curtail other expenses. 
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•15408, Should the Local Government give up some of its present activities ? 
— Not activities, but there is an enormous waste of money according to my 
view and the services are paid unnecessarily highly. 

15409, You make an interesting suggestion here that these people who are 
in agricultural service should retire after ten years. Would you give them 
pensions ?— Yes, just enough to allow them to carry on agriculture. 

15410. Would you like to give them lands also if they have not got lands? 
— Certainly. 

15411. There is a District Educational Council in your district, Vizaga- 
patam. How is it working? — You mean the secondary or elementary educa- 
tion council instituted under the Madras Elementary Education Act of 1921? 

15412. Yes, constituted under that Act ? — I was for nearly ^ three years 
President of the Educational Council. I was not satisfied with its work. 

15413. It has not got enough resources ? — It is a mere agent of the Govern- 
ment, Government gives so much money and distributes the grant among 
various councils. 

15414. You would like the people to tax themselves and have the finances 
in their own hands? — I would like to make it an autonomous body with its own 
financial resources. I have got my own theory of finding funds. 

15415. Would you like the State to be financially interested in land mort- 
gage banks also? — Yes. 

15416. You do not think they could be run by the people themselves? — In 
the village there is not sufficient material to run these banks. 

15417. I am not speaking of management ; but the financial credit? — Just 
as co-operative banks are getting some deposits, they may get some deposits ; 
but I am not too hopeful. 

15418, Is adequate use being made of taccavi in your district? — I do not 
think so ; it is a very circuitous method. The application has to be made in 
good time ; there is much difference of time between the elate of the application 5 
and the date of the grant. 

15419. The Chairman: Is there any difference between the sum allocated! 
and the grant received? Is there leakage between one point and another 
point or does the ryot receive 100 per cent, of what has been sanctioned?-^ # 
There is any amount of corruption; but whether there is corruption in this, 
particular department and in this particular system I cannot say. 

15420. Dr. Ryder: In the zamindari areas, do you think you have got ». 
sufficient number of wells? — You mean wells dug by the cultivators? 

15421. Yes? — Yes. Even the zamindari areas get loans under the Land 
Improvements Act. 

15422. You think you have got a sufficient number of wells in the zamindari 
areas? — Not sufficient but I do not make much difference between the zamin- 
dari and the Government villages in that respect, 

15423. Dewaii Bahadur Raghavayya: As regards these colleges to which' 
you have referred you say that you want one or two more agricultural col- 
leges. Am I right in understanding that you want scientific and technical! 
education to be imparted in the vernacular in those colleges also? — Yes. 


15424. You think you have adequate scientific literature for that purpose? 
—I can create it shortly, 

15425. Within what time? — Two years are quite enough for creating a. 
scienliiio literature in the vernacular. 


t idea is that this scientific education should be given all along 
the Ihfee/ha -fee vernacular ?-~Yes. I will make English only optional, 

15427. t : $$hat is your reason for it? — I expect the students to receive instruc- 
tion with;- great 'advantage im r 'thiel> vernacular instead of iff ike 

foreign tongue. , iv ^ ^ f * 
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15429. T suppose it is also your reason that it would make it much more 
•effective among the people. The effect would he much greater if it was in 
vernacular P — Yes, certainly. 

15430. You have one school in the Telugu country, a Municipal Agricul- 
tural School at Anakapalle. We are told that it has been a failure. Do you 
think it has been a failure? — I find there is a fall in the number of students, 
font I have not investigated it sufficiently. 

15431. Do you not think it is worthwhile investigating the causes for the 
unpopularity of that school ?— Certainly. 

15432. I understood you to say that in the case of these agricultural officers, 
Demonstrators and men above them, a knowledge of commercial aspects of 
agriculture, and of marketing is not necessary. Is that so? — I have not come 
across that aspect. 

15433. You have not considered that aspect? — I have not seen any Demon- 
strator doing that sort of work. 

15434, If a Demonstrator could explain the commercial aspect of agricul- 
ture and better methods of marketing, do you not think that he would enable 
the ryot to see that agriculture can he a much more paying proposition than 
it is now ; in that way the effect of propaganda work could he enhanced ? — I 
am not able to follow you when you say < better methods of marketing,’ What 
do you mean by that ? 

15435. It means creation of associations or co-operative societies where 
advances could be taken on the security of the grain produced, so that it might 
foe sold at the proper season and better prices obtained for it. You can also 
have better means of communication and things like that? — I do not like to 
entrust that kind of work to the Demonstrator. If Government want to do 
that work, I think they can do it through the Co-operative Department 
Inspectors or somebody else. 

15436. You do not like the Agricultural Demonstrator doing it? — I do not 
like to mix up both, because the Agricultural Demonstrator has now sufficient 
work in hand in instructing cultivators in the new methods of cultivation* 


15437. In regard to this irrigation law, is there any matter in the ryotwari 
areas in the Government taluks and districts in regard to which the enactment 
of any law has been considered necessary? — If it is purely a Government area, 
no law is necessary. ' ■ . . , , - A '-t? •'WU'flf*' 1 '- 

15438. Then why do you say thaithe irrigation law has been 
necessary even in connection with the Cauvery-Metiur project? — In regard t© 
special j ’kmmsmeMi ^ ' got a right of levying Rs. 5 as the water 

rate. 


15439. They are now levying it P — Of course the Act says that Government 
may levy at its pleasure as much rate as the existing law provides. But if .: 
take up the question of levying a rate of Rs. 15 or 20 and if the schep^irj 
pleted and water is not taken, then Government will be put : tp. m mam 
loss. There is a special chapter in the new Bill, which . 

of ascertaining the wish of the people. That is, if two-thirds or .more ifeai' 
half of the persons to he benefited consent to these higher rates, ii will be a 
charge on the land to he paid for ever. 

15440. If the majority consent, the minority can he compelled to pay?— Yes. 
15441. For that purpose the enactment of the law is necessary?— We were 
told that the Mettur project was not undertaken for want of an irrigation 
law and the Government of India insisted that there should be an irrigation 
law before the Mettur project was undertaken. n 

15442, Sir Gmga Bam: Is it under consideration now?— I believe the 
Madras Government was entirely wrong in undertaking the project before 
Irrigation Bill became law. As a Member of the Legislative Council* • I ; 
raise that question but it was shelved with some explanation* ■ 
hM4d& \Surely the .Secretary* qJ ~ State minute have sanctioned 
wimte^nofri^f^denee^ and I y of State was 1 
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15444. Deman Bahadur Baghavayya You talk of capitation grants being 
given to adults receiving general education. Is it not a large order ? ^ Would 
it be financially practicable ? Do you think it is a practical proposition? — It 
is worth trying, in some localities. 

15445. You say on page 570, “ It may be possible by legislation to provide 
for exchange and compensation or for exchange for a definite period in order 
to consolidate holdings.” You do not anticipate much opposition to that 
scheme ? — My idea is this: when an application is made for consolidation, 
the Board goes into the whole matter and, if the Board comes to the conclu- 
sion that it is to the advantage of agricultural efficiency that consolidation 
is necessary, they may resort either to a lease for a fixed number of years or 
to compensation. 

15446. You want to make the legislation permissive? — Yes. 

15447. The Baja of Parlaldmedi : On page 569, paragraph (ix), you suggest 
that officers in Government service with agricultural qualifications should be 
made to retire compulsorily after 10 years’ service. Do you not think it will 
work as a hardship, unless they possess some land to go hack to? — I have 
answered that already, that if Government land is available it may be given. 

15448. Yes, but it is not available everywhere. You make a statement that 
there should be a sort of compulsory retirement? — After 10 years’ service I 
expect the Government servant to find his own resources ; I expect him to he 
very resourceful. 

15449. Do you think it is practicable that after ten years’ service he will 
create land ? — My idea is that if he is a poor man to start with, he will have 
laid by some money in 10 years, and I expect him to he resourceful enough to 
find some land and cultivate it. 

15450. But do you not think it is better if you modify the statement by 
adding 1 people possessing land ’ ? — Then the man in service will certainly sell 
his land. 

15451. Why will he sell his land? — Because otherwise he will be made to 
retire. I say I expect the man to be very resourceful and find the land for 
himself after ten years’ service; if he does not cultivate that much ability 
during the ten years’ service, then he is not fit to continue in the Government 
service. 

15452. M). Kamat: How much do you think he can save in Government 
service after ten years? — I cannot say that; I expect him to have sufficient 
money to start agricultural operations. 

15453. The Baja of Parlakimedi: It is simply your supposition, I think? — 
Yes. 

15454. Then on page 569, with regard to question 3 ( b ) and (c) you say: 

“ There are, I think, in certain districts institutions called agricultural 
advisory hoards who give a certain amount of encouragement to people who 
take up agriculture under improved methods.” Do you want your sugges- 
tion to be supplementary to that or to be adopted where there is no such 
board ? — The thing is this ; the boards you speak of are non-official bodies that 
are in existence in some districts and the work turned out by them is not at 
all satisfactory. I was myself secretary of one such board for 5 or 6 years and 
such boards have no expert men employed by them; they did no propaganda 
work. Of course the Vizagapatam Agricultural Association did appoint two 
propagandists, but the finances they could command were not sufficient to 
maintain them. I cannot speak of other hoards; I have no personal know- 
ledge of them. 

15455. In Ganjam it did work fairly successfully? — I have no knowledge of 
that. 

15456, It depends upon the interest taken by the members forming such 
boards ? — Certainly. 

15457. One last question under taccavi loan. Do you want seeds and 
manures to find a place *tmder the loans or do you want seeds and manures to 
have preference over wells and other things ? — Taccavi does not provide for 
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well construction. Taccavt loam are always confined to the purchase of seed* 
agricultural implements and things of that sort. The construction of wells 
tomes under the Land Impi ovements Act. Tacmn is unite different from 
that, 

15458. The help is given for the improvement of irrigation? — 1 do not 
think you can classify it under tartan loans* My impression is that it is for 
agricultural operations that tar carl loans are given. 

Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya They aie given for both purposes. 

15459. Profewor Gangulte. Havo you a home faru ? — Yes. 

15460. Are you depending on the income of the tenants for your livelihood 
or have you other sources of income? — The income from the land is my main 
income or the chief income. 

15461. Have you had occasion to study the rural problems of your district 
yourself? — To some extent, yes, 

15462, Of your own constituency? I think you are returned to the Council 
from a rural constituency ? — Yes, 

1546S. Have you studied the mral problem of thac paiticular constituency? 
— In what aspect? 

15464. In all its aspects?—! cannot boast of having studied it in all its 
aspects. 

15465. With regard to agriculture? — Yes, to some extent. 

15466. Among the cultivators of that particular constituency have you any 
idea as to how many are cultivating owners of land and how many are mere 
cultivators, that is tenants? — I cannot give you any exact information about 
that. My impression is that about 80 per cent, are owners and the rest culti- 
vate land on sub-lease. 

15647. 80 per cent, are owners? — In the sense that tkov are zamindari ryots 
and Government ryots, they are o\\ tiers of the land. 

15468. What are the principal food crops? — Paddy, tapi, tiimbu* 

15469. Do you find any new money crop coming m of late? — You mean 
industrial crops? 

15470. Yes? — Ground-nut and jute. 

15471. Which is making headway, ground-nut or jute?— I think ground- 
nut is making headway. 

15472, It is replacing some of the acreage under food crops ? — Certainly. 

15478. Do you think that is a healthy symptom ? — 1 know that the ryot is 
getting more money into his pocket. 

15474. Do you not think it is desirable if it helps him to raise his standard 
of living?— Yes. 

15475. Is there any agricultural farm in your taluk? —In my district there 
is one at Anakapalle ; not m my taluk. 

15476. Is it receiving the amount of attention and appreciation from the 
public which it deserves? — I cannot say. 

15477, Have you visited the place P—Yes, many times. 

15478. We were told by the Director of Agriculture that the school at 
Anakapalle was not a success. Have you been in touch with the Director of 
Agriculture to find how you can better the situation? — I came to know only 
very recently that it was not thriving. 

15479. You have had no occasion to discuss the matter with the Director 
of Agriculture? — No, 

15480. I find from your precis that you attach a great deal of importance 
to demonstration and propaganda? — Yes. 

15481, And you agree that if you could have more agricultural propaganda 
isfeH and more demonstration farms you could gain better results ?-^Y4S; I do 
not attach much importance to the demonstration farms under the Govern- 
ment ; I attach more importance to the Demonstrators theinselves who go an# 
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instruct the cultivators and ask them to set apart special plots and cultivate 
them on the latest methods. 

*15482 You attach no importance to the demonstration farm where things 
could be shown? — My impi ession is they are not much resorted to by the 
cultivator. 

15483. The Chairman: You prefer demonstration on the ryot’s own hold- 
ing ? — Yes. 

15484. Professor Gangulee ; Do you want demonstration on agriculturists 5 
own holdings, or do you rely on descriptive lectures? — They are not giving 
descriptive lectures, but they are inducing the ryots to set apart certain plots 
of their holdings for cultivation on improved methods. 

15485. You approve of that? — Yes. 

15486. Do you agree with me that propaganda for popularising hand- 
spinning and weaving has been carried on intensively in recent years in this 
country ? — -Yes. 

15487. And it was done with the help of all the resources the politicians 
could command. Are you satisfied with the result of that propaganda? — 
There has been a very good effect, but I do not think it was carried on to the 
-extent it could have been done ; it was not sufficient. 

15488. Did that propaganda make an impression on the masses? — It had 
a lasting effect on the masses. 

15489. On the masses?— Yes. 

15490. Are you connected with any local bodies? — I was President of the 
District Board of Vizagapatam, and also President of one Taluk Board. 

15491. Do you think that local bodies have done their share in the task of 
rural betterment? It is a very general question, but 1 want your views on it? 
—Their mam attention was given to improving communications and water- 
supply and to providing elementary education ; those were the main branches 
vof their work. 

15492. Of these let us take communications first? — With regard to com- 
munications, there is no perceptible improvement. 

15493. Water-supply? — There was improvement as long as the Madras Gov- 
ernment or the Government of India gave grants. 

15494. And with regard to education? — That is entirely dependent upon 
Government grants. 

15495. Have you taken advantage of the permissive legislation on compul- 
sory education ? — Not in my district. 

15496. Are you still the Chairman of your District Board? — No. 

15497. You take an active part in politics. Can you kindly tell the Com- 
mission whether the Legislative Council has shown an adequate interest in 
agricultural and rural questions generally? — The fact is this. The represen- 
tatives of the people did take interest by moving resolutions for tbe improve- 
ment of agriculture, and none of the Government’s demands for grants for 
agriculture were ever questioned. The tendency was to encourage demands 
for greater grants. 

15498. Do you envisage a time when the Agricultural Department of the 
country will not be subject to political changes and chances ? — I do not think 
I understand the question. 

15499. Taking into consideration the general political trend of the coun- 
try, do you envisage a time when the agricultural policy of the country will 
not be subject to political changes and chances P Do you think it is desirable 
that such a time should come?— May I know what yon mean by “ agricultural 
policy 55 ? 

15500. By “ agricultural policy 55 I refer to rural reconstruction, better 
agriculture, better food?— I do not think it will ever become a matter of 
difference in political views, 
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15501. Therefore you agree that any rural reconstruction policy should be 
immune from political infection? — I do not think that rural reconstruction 
will ever be an important factor of political cleavage. 

15502. I do not mean that. Supposing we have a resolution in the Council 
for rural reconstruction, will there be any walk-in and walk-out gestures with 
regard to these matters? — A walk-in and walk-out policy was on account of 
the dissatisfaction against the system of Government, it had nothing to do 
with agricultural policy. 

15503. Mr. Calvert: On the question of agricultural indebtedness, is the 
total of the debt increasing or decreasing in your opinion? — 1 cannot express 
an opinion. 

15304 Have the moneylenders in your parts any alternative method of 
investing their money? — They invest their money mostly in moneyleuding. 

13303. Is there no other opening except money-lending? — No. Of emu so 
some of them invest in trade and other things. 

15506. Are they taking to buying shares on the stock exchange? — Not at 
all. 

1550?. What are the usual terms of mortgage in your part of the country ? 
Is it generally with possession? — When the village sowcar lends money he 
generally doe^ not take usufructuary mortgage; he always lends on simple 
mortgage. 

15508. Have these got to be reduced to writing or are they just registered 
in the district records? — They are compulsorily registrable by law if the 
amount exceeds JRs. 100. 

15509. What are the usual terms of redemption ?— From five to ten years. 

15310. It is usually a fixed term? — Yes. 

15511. At the end of that teim the mortgagee has to pay the principal 
with interest? — Yes. 

15512. Mr. Kamat: Your proposal is to penalise every man who has studied 
agriculture with compulsory retirement at the end o? 10 years ; you assume he 
will have sufficient resources to buy land at the end of 10 years? — I do not call 
it penalising; 1 legard it as wuthdraw*al ot pationage by the State. 

15313. The Chatrman: Is it your proposal to retire every man with tin 
agricultural training or only some? — I should like every man of the lower 
grades to retire. I should like to make a distinction between expert scient- 
ists and ordinary Demonstrators and others. 

15514. Your wording is; “ A rule may be adopted that after 10 years’ ser- 
vice every one who studied agriculture shall be retired I am following 
your wording?- — I should like to make a distinction there. I do not want t6 
be understood to propose that every one who receives agrieultuial education 
should be retired. Men who are employed entirely on the scientific side of 
agriculture may be assets to the State and should bo allowed to continue their 
work; but men working as Demonstrators who do easy work of a routine 
natuie should be retired. 

15515. So that you desire to modify your statement to that extent?— Yes; 
I do. 

15516. Are you not proceeding on another assumption, then, that every 
one compulsorily retired according to your scheme wilt necessarily go back to 
agriculture? — 1 expect him to go back. 

15517. That is to say, he will either serve under Government or go back to 
agriculture?— Because there is no other service available in the country. 

1553S. Mr. Calvert: What about law?— Unless he goes again to the Univer- 
sity and becomes a graduate he will not be allowed to get into the Law College. 

15519, Mt. Kamat: You have made another proposal to popularise adult 
education by a system oi capitation grants. Dj you think the system is 
simple enough? — There was for sometime a system of capitation grants to 
teachers, and it was condemned by the educational authorities on account of 
rarious frauds likely to be committed and actually committed ; they replaced 
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It by a system of inspection grants. These inspection grants are said to be 
not very satisfactory. I discussed this problem with some men concerned 
with education, and they preferred a sort of grant to adults themselves, so 
that the standard of instruction given might be tested. It may be given to 
the adult, and indirectly it will certainly flow into the pocket of the teacher. 

15520. How much would your grant be per month or per annum?— About 
Rs. 7-8-0 per head per year in this Presidency. 

15521. You mean for primary education? — Yes. Any grant in the neigh- 
bourhood of it may be sufficient. 

15522. In other words you want to give Rs. 7 also to every adult?— Yes. 

15523. Do you mean every adult teacher? — Every adult that receives 
education. 

15524. You mean in night schools? — Yes. 

15525. What is the percentage of your illiterate population going to the 
night schools roughly speaking? — As far as my knowledge goes, there are cer- 
tain schools in my district where the number of adults that join is very satis- 
factory; but such schools are very few in number at present. 

15526. As soon as they begin to get Rs. 7 a year, do you think they will 
begin to flock there? — At least, that is the opinion held by some inspecting 
officers. 

15527. Bao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: You advocate the opening of an 
additional College of Agriculture in the Telugu districts. The Director of 
Agriculture has told us that the persons who are educated in the Agricultural 
College are mostly persons who seek Government employment and not per- 
sons who go back to agriculture. Do you concur with that statement? When 
there are sufficient educated men left in the country not absorbed into Gov- 
ernment service, then naturally they will have to resort to agriculture as a 
profession. 

15528. The Director of Agriculture also said in reply to a question of mine, 
that if there are no careers open to such students by way of Government 
employment, probably no one will join the Agricultural College. Do you agree 
with that? — No. 

15529. So that, whether there are chances or no chances to enter Govern- 
ment service, you expect farmers’ sons to take the agricultural education in 
future years in larger numbers. — Yes; I subscribe to that view. 

15530. And do you think if an Agricultural College is opened in Telugu 
districts, farmers’ sons in the Telugu districts will attend that college, in more 
numbers than they attend Coimbatore, and go back to agriculture rather than 
take up Government service? — Yes. If you have a college at Bezwada, you 
will have sufficient material from Godavari, Kistna, and Nell ore districts. 

15531. Is there anything now which prevents the people of those areas from 
going to Coimbatore to receive education in agriculture? — The difficulty is 
mainly one of finance, the cost involved and the distance. Moreover, the 
system of education is not at all popular. 

15532. You mean education in English? — Yes. 

15533. You are therefore. advocating the opening of another college, even 
at a large cost, in the Andhra districts? — Yes. 

15534. Did you at any time visit the Agricultural Middle School at 
Anakapalle ? — Yes. 


15535. Did you notice whether the boys taken in there were sons of farmers, 
who were expected to go back to the land ?.— Yes, most of them were, but the 
point is that they are recruited very early, when they are 13 years of age. 

15536. What is your proposal with regard to the recruitment of such boys? 
What general education, do you think, they should have? — Now they are 
having boys who have completed the higher elementary course, and they are 
being recruited at a very early age, 13 or 14 years ; secondly, they have not .got 
any scope for higher education after finishing their education there in agri- 
culture. i[E belief e it has not produced much impression '>n the m|nds of the 
'parents that ithe^.any-good effect xm. the boys, u . , 7 - v , ^ 77. . 
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15337. You are aware that there is a Village Pauchayat Act in this Presi- 
dency. What has been your experience as President of a District Board as to 
the success or otherwise of the village panchayats?— Not very many pan- 
ehayats were started in my district. 

15538. How many panchayats were started in your district? — Very few 
while I was President. 

15539. Were all those few or a percentage of them successful ? — T have not 
got any great impression of their success. 

15540. Can you tell why it is that, though there is an Act, you are not in 
a position to induce the people, or the people are not willing, to form village 
panchayats P — I have always held the view that the main principle of the Vil- 
lage Panchayat Act is that they should tax themselves. I also hold the view 
that there must be some inducement by way of contribution from the District 
Board or Taluk Board or Government, even regarding the local taxes raised 
in the village. I think that is the main defect. 

15541. Did you consider the question, as President of a District Board, of 
subsidising the panchayats which were constituted to some extent, and did 
you grant any subsidy P— As far as Union Boards were concerned, I did give 
large contributions from the District Board funds, but the number of pan- 
ohayats were not appreciable enough, and I did not study that aspect of th© 
question. 

15542. That is just the reason ; because the panchayats were very few you 
could have given more, but you did not move in that direction P — 1 did not; 

I first moved in the direction of the Union Boards, and it took a long time 
for Government to pass orders permitting the District Boards to give grants. 
Two or three months after that I retired. 

15543. Have you any faith in the working of these panchayats? — I have 
got immense faith in them. 

15544. You think that, given sufficient encouragement by the District 
Boards and the other Local Boards, the panchayats will be a success? — I think 
really local self-government must be taught there, and I am sure, if they ate 
given good encouragement and proper guidance, they will have a very good, 
start. ,vV', 

15545. Do you think that the panchayats will shoulder 
for maintaining a school or -having a road constructed, partly by grant^lFo : m 
outside and pai^|' fromdbcali course of Mine, I would like to, 

have at" these matters entirely managed by village panchayats. 

15546. Do you think public opinion is favourable in the villages to con- 
stitute village panchayats and shoulder the responsibility for raising the 
necessary funds by means of local taxation P — In the past we were told . r< Yod- . 
.had better raise your own money and spend iff* 

ing to them the money raised in. the villages, and tbat is fee • 
unpopular. If you give them a portion of the taxes 
ask them to spend it I am sure they will do it far more efficiently than We as 
a Taluk Board. " ■ , ' 


15547. Provided they are given the funds P— I do not call it giving them 
money ; I call it returning the money which is raised in their village. 

15548. 8a .that you would return a portion of the money raised in the vil- 
lage?— When Government issued their Order in 1916 regarding the formation 
of the panchayats, they promised to give them a portion of the land cess 
raised in the village, but feat was not given effect to. If that is given effect 
to you cannot for a moment say that you are making a contribution to fee, 
village, it is only returning the money which is raised in the village, which M 
their money and not the District Board’s. If you view the question in feat 
e^^n^f return the money to ihem I am sure they will spend it Irife 

' ; j • Th .respect * of returning the money so far as the 

nothing to prevent your doing it; it 


done that?— -It requires Government 
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15550. Bid you apply for any sanction? — I did apply for it in the>case of 
Union Boards, but I did not continue in office for a sufficiently long time 
after that. 

15551., There are two parties, the Union Boards and the panehayats; you 
can return the money in the case of the Union Boards but not in the case of 
the panehayats? — We can return the money to the panehayats with the sanc- 
tion of Government. 

15552. You know that schools are started by panehayats ? • On the promise 
of certain grants for meeting the expenditure on teachers? — Yes. 

15553. Bo you think in your district, having reference to your district 
conditions, the Government or the Bistrict Board is willing to pay a portion 
of the expenditure on schools, if the other portion can be found by the vil- 
lagers? — That is taxing them again. 

15554. They will not he prepared to do that ? — I do not think so. I always 
believe it is a subtle way of introducing new taxation which is most unpopular, 
because the people are not satisfied that the taxes collected from them are 
spent for their advantage. 

15555. One witness before us told us that the schools must be started by 
the panehayats and the whole of the expenditure must be borne by the vil- 
lages; do you think that is possible? — I am dead against any new taxation 
from villages. 

15556. Without any tax from the panehayats, have you got any definite 
proposals to offer ? — I wish we could finance it without Government's help. 

15557, You told us that in Vizagapatam district, education was made com- 
pulsory under the Compulsory Elementary Education Act? — No, it is not made 
compulsory, 

15558. Can you tell us the reason why no step was taken in that direction? 
— I know the Vizagapatam Municipality said that without fresh taxation they 
could adjust their budget and have some money allotted and ask the Govern- 
ment to help; I do not know anything about the rural areas. 

15559. Sir Henry Lawrence: I understand that you are in favour of the 
expenditure of larger sums of money on rural improvement? — Yes. 

15560. You have stated that you would be able to find the funds in your 
own way? — Yes. 

' 15561. Would you he prepared to let us know in what particular way you 
■would find these funds? — By retrenchment in the services in the payment of 
salaries ; that is my political view. 

15562. Retrenchment in salaries from top to bottom? — Yes, certainly. 3 
believe we can even effect a 25 per cent reduction, 

15563. Do you believe the Government services are over-paid? — They are 
undoubtedly over-paid a good deal. 

15564. Have you any idea of how much retrenchment you could m&kef*— 
I believe the Madras Government spends about 12 crores odd in the shape of 
salaries to all departments. 

15565. Bo you think you might save 2 to 3 crores?— The increase in salaries 
was more than 3 crores within the last 6 years. 

15566. That was owing to the increase in prices, was it not? — The increases 
were too much; that is my impression. 

15567; All grades of the services have received too high increases? — There 
was an increase, but it was too much; that is my impression. ; 

^ - ■ " - • ; =■ - * ;f; - - 
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15569. Are you satisfied with the condition of the roads which are under 
the local authorities?— Yes; as far as funds permit they are good. 

15570. Has there been any change in their condition in your recollection P 
Are they better or worse, or the same as they used to be? — They are the same 
as they used to be. 

15571. They are no worse in your judgment? — No. 

15572. In the discussion on the Mettur scheme, you mentioned that, in 
your view, the Secretary of State had acquiesced in that scheme under a mis- 
apprehension. I do not want to press you on the point at ail, but the Com* 
mission is quite prepared to listen if you wish to say anything further on it? 
—In the despatch sent to the Secretary of State it was mentioned that high 
rates for irrigation can be raised, but the high rates can be raised only by- 
legislation. At one time, it was thought that the high rates could be arrang- 
ed under covenants running with the land by mere consent of the owners. The 
Legal Adviser of the Government said that mere consent on the part of the 
present owner cannot be taken as being a covenant running with the land, and 
that it required legislation. , 

15573. When was, that advice given?— I cannot give you the date. > 

15574. After the Secretary of State had been so advised or before?-** 
Before ; before this despatch was seat* On account of such advice the special 
chapter in the Bill was drafted. After drafting the Bill the despatch was sent. 

15575. Sir Henry Lawrence: What was the error ?— They thought that the* 
high rates in the Mettur project area could be levied, but in fact, withoht 
legislation they cannot be levied. * ■ • 1 

t 15576. I am not quite clear yet. On what point was the Secretary of State 
misled? — As to the amount of revenue to be realised. 

15577. You think that amount cannot be realised?— No. 


The Chairman: Without further legislation, 

15578. Sir Ganga Bam: You anticipate opposition from the Legislative 
Council. Bo yon think the Bill will not be passed if it is introduced?— It was- 
not opposed in the Council, but for reasons unknown to us Government con- 
sented to drop the Bill. 

15579. In that respect the Secretary of State was misled?— Yes, because, 
to say that the Government have got the power to raise the amount 
fact, they have not that power,, I say, is misleading, 

15580. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is that the same Bill as that to which yon 
referred in regard to the Vizagapaiam case?— It is a Bill that is required for 
the progress of the whole of the Presidency, ’ ‘ ;* 

15581. Including the new projects for V izagapatam ?— For all 
15582. The Chairman: It would be a Bill of general application ?— Yes^ } 

15583. Sir Ganga Bam: 1 have some private information that this 
ate is likely to be increased?— I shall not be surprised If that be the'faot#':* 
15584. What is your idea about the wages and other 
come across a single instance where the estimates are riot ilicreaeel.’ / v: " Yv , 

15585. Mr, Karmt: Do I correctly understand you to ^ you 1 can ; 



tlte number of servants employed. 

155$6. By reduction of the posts?— Yes. 

15587. Was there not a Retrenchment Committee appointed in your Fr 
deucy to investigate all sources of retrenchment ?— Yes, but I do not think j 
its recommendations were given effect to by the Government ; it was ? 
advisory committee, and we know the fate of advisory committees. 

■ 15588. It was constituted of members of the Legislative Oou 
>>iau reiwe^tativs# * it. had official members as. welt 

»«V.. {®te witness witMwr.) , 
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Mr. A* G. LEACH, I.C.S., Collector of North Arcot, Madras. 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation or Holdings —The policy of Government 
is to obtain an exact legistry of the ownei of each bit of land. For this 
policy, there are two rtasons, one being the desire to facilitate the collec- 
tion of the land revenue, and the second to enable each ryot to know exactly 
what he has to pay and so to check dishonesty on the part of the village 
officers. It is also believed that the maintenance of a correct registry tends 
to keep disputes about the possession of land out of the Civil Court. 

The process of sub-division is always going on either on account of the 
partition of a joint family property or because A buys a portion of B’s land. 
In either case, the parties do not wish to remain as joint pattadars; each 
wants to hold his own share separately and to be registered as the sole 
owner of it. 

In registering minute sub-divisions, therefore. Government is undoubtedly 
following the wishes of the people. Nor would the mere administrative 
refusal to recognise sub-divisions do anything to mitigate the agricultural 
wastefulness of them. The parties would not co-operate by cultivating the 
whole field together and sharing the proceeds; each would cultivate his own 
plot and there would be constant disputes about the boundaries of the plots. 
At the same time, the amount of land revenue that each had to pay being 
uncertain, the village officers would take advantage of this to exact too 
much from each. 

Another consideration which tends to the scattering of holdings is that a 
ryot likes to hold plots which give him a variety of crops that makes him 
self-sufficing; one area may be particularly suitable for ragi , another for 
ground-nut, a third for chillies, and many ryots aim at being able to 
supply as many as possible of their own needs from their own land 
without having to buy what they want elsewhere. 

Side by side, however, with these disintegrating tendencies there subsists 
a certain desire for consolidation which might be turned to useful pur- 
poses. A ryot likes adding field to field and a man who owns widely 
scattered plots often leaves some waste because of the trouble of looking after 
them all at once. 

A good deal might be done in the way of effecting exchanges of land with 
a view to make holdings more compact and fields larger if the initiative 
were taken by Government. It would be expensive but the experiment might 
he tried on a small scale, say in a single taluk. A special staff would be 
required and its operations would at first be slow but would be accelerated 
when once the suspicions of the people were dispelled, and they acquired 
confidence m the officers conducting the operations. An instance of what 
can he done in this way is, I believe, afforded by the settlement of intricate 
rights in palmyra trees which was made at the re-settlement of the Tinnevelly 
district, where the settlement was made without legislative sanction purely 
by persuading xhe people of the merits of the settlement. 

I am not acquainted with the legislation in other countries upon this topic 
and its results, and how far it might be suitable to conditions here. I think 
however, that a trial of purely administrative means should precede legis- 
lation. The effects of such means might not be enduring, and the special 
cases mentioned in sub-head (e) of the question would limit the scape of the 
operations, but the operations would have a useful educative effect and pave 
the way for the smooth working of legislative measures, if the experience 
gained showed that legislation was desirable. 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — (a) I have no particular suggestion to make 
under this head, but it might be mentioned that the consideration of new 
irrigation schemes and the maintenance and improvement of old ^ Works is a 
constant part of the work of a district officer. Suggestions sometimes sound, 
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sometimes absurd are frequently made by the ryots for the construction of 
new tanks, and channels, etc. The obstacles to their being carried out are 
either their excessive cost or the opposition of other ryots on the ground 
that the scheme would interfere with existing rights, or the unwillingness ot 
dissentients to agree to pay a higher rate of assessment in consequence of 
the improvement. When a scheme gives a reasonable prospect of proving 
useful at a reasonable cost and when no one can complain that his rights 
are being interfered with and m cases where this is necessary when all 
the ryots agree to pay the higher rate the scheme is put through. The 
defects m the Iirigation Law of this Province remain unremedied because 
successive attempts at legislation have so far failed. If the legislature would 
pass measures for the compulsion of minorities and the exclusion of irri- 
gation matters from Civil Courts, a considerable obstacle would be removed. 

To the extension ot irrigation by wells, there is no limit except the 
ability of the ryot to obtain the money to sink them A poor man has not 
this ability. Government does not at present construct irrigation wells; 
its efforts in that direction are limited to lending money for their construc- 
tion. I do not think, however, that the obstacles to the sinking of irri- 
gation wells by direct Government agency are insuperable, and it would 
be particularly suitable m those areas where the ryots are too poor to be 
able to furnish security for a State loan or to obtain sufficient credit else- 
where It would be useful particularly m the foundation of small colonies 
of depressed classes or others on areas of a few hundred acres (e.g., where 
a block of forest land is thrown open to cultivation). The business might be 
done on the hire purchase system, a well once sunk cannot of course 
be taken away, but Government would hold the first mortgage on all land 
which the well commanded. It is desirable that the State should not retain 
possession of such wells permanently, as it does of tanks and channels, for 
the direct control of a large number of scattered wells would be an excessive 
burden. There axe difficulties, but it would be possible to work out a fixed 
annual rate to be paid by the commanded lands until the well became 
the propei ty by purchase of the landowners. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandry, — Every village is overstocked with 
herds of wretched starveling cattle, which are kept aim by the scanty graz- 
ing that the common pastures afford. Their only use is to supply manure 
in limited quantities while they are alive and leather when they are dead. 
Much of the manure is wasted by being dropped about the pastures (com- 
munal grazing grounds or forests), much by being used as fuel, and much by 
being dropped about the roads and paths in and round the village to the 
detriment of the health of the inhabitants. The cows are so poorly nourished 
that they supply very little milk, and the bulls are too weak to work in 
the fields or pull a loaded cart. Mingling in the village grazing ground 
fosters the promiscuous propagation of a degenerate stock. 

One thing that is required is to reduce the number of these useless 
animals. 

The better class of animals are kept apart from the village herd and are 
tended with some care by their owners. 

The village grazing grounds are open to all without fee: it is nobody’s 
business to look after them or to do anything to improve them. The pre- 
sent policy is gradually to abolish them, and to assign the land to indivi- 
duals for cultivation. The alternative is to entrust the management of them 
to the village panchayat in the hope that that body win do something to 
regulate to use of them eg ., by separating the sexes, closing portions from 
time to time to enable the grass to grow, planting trees for shade, charging 
a fee for admission, or refusing admission to an excessive number. There 
is much that might be done in this way, but very little that has been done 
or is likely to be done. On the whole, therefore, I think the best way is to 
proceed with the gradual abolition of the grazing grounds. It may be 
objected that this increases the pressure on the forests, but as a fee has to 
be paid ior grazing in the forests (and this includes forests managed by a 
panchayat, not under the Forest Department) a man thinks twice before 
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he pays the fee for a useless animal. The removal of all common grazing; 
grounds might tend to induce the ryots to set apart a bit of their own land 
for pasture : in some districts where the breed of cattle is better than usual 
fields are sometimes grown with grass for the cattle. In many districts* 
there are areas of land which are available for cultivation but are not taken 
up by anybody , because they are too barren to yield a crop except in years 
of exceptional rainfall, and rather than pay a few annas each year to retain 
them in his possession permanently a ryot establishes a sort of claim to 
cultivate them in the occasional good years, but does nothing to improve 
them. If there were no communal lands available for the cattle, ryots 
might be driven to take such lands up and reserve them for their own 
cattle and try to improve them. 

The touring Veterinary Assistants used to do a good deal of castration 
work in villages. This was all to the good but I believe touring has mow 
been abolished. 

The more general adoption of castration and the restriction of common 
grazing grounds (by making the keeping of profitless cattle a burden) would 
help to reduce the number of useless animals, and might assist towards 
the better feeding of the useful ones. 

Question 19. — Forests. — I have not met with any serious degree of 
erosion of agricultural lands owing to the denudation of hills. The effect 
of such denudation is shown rather in the silting up of the beds of irriga- 
tion tanks : the water coming down in a rush immediately after rain brings 
with it a large volume of sand which it finally deposits on the tank bed. 
If the hill sides were more thickly covered with tree growth and vegeta- 
tion in such places, the precipitation of the water would be less rapid and 
the soil would be firmer and less liable to be washed away. 

The remedy is to reafforest the hillside but the cost of this is so large' 
as to make it prohibitive. On some barren hillsides where everything that, 
could be cut for fuel has been ha'cked away, regeneration is extremely 
slow (I have seen a reserved forest on a hillside where after 20 years’ sup- 
posed strict exclusion of grazing, there was practically nothing growing) 
and planting is extremely costly owing to the difficulty of tending and 
watering. i . 

Here and there the panchayats to which the control of inferior serab* 
jungles, hitherto reserved under the Forest Department, has been handed ' 
over, have planted trees on the slopes, but nothing on a large scale has been 
undertaken. The pressure of demands for grazing will probably prevent 
any very marked success by these means, and the number of such panchayats 
which at present devotes any serious attention to improvements is small. 


Apart from the question of erosion, the need for increasing # the supply 
of fire-wood in many rural areas is undoubtedly pressing. Here and there-* 
a well-to-do ryot, who can afford to wait for a return on his expenditure, 
plants a casuarina tope, but otherwise nothing is done, and the panchayatr 
which plant trees plant fruit trees with a view to an early profit rathe# 
than fuel providing trees. Further progress might be made by giving 
grants to those Forest Panchayats and village panchayats, which have 
shown energy and initiative, for the purpose of planting casuarina and 1 
other fuel trees. 


Question 23. — General Education. — I do not think that the teaching* 
of agriculture in the schools is a practical method of improving agricul- 
tural practice. An improvement in general education would make the agrI-< 
culturist more receptive of new ideas and more willing to put them in 
practice, f and for the wide-spread dissemination of ideas, it is essential 
that there should he a Wide-spread ability to acquire knowledge by reading. 
It would suffice for the heeds of the mass of the agricultural population 
to learn the three B ? s* and to acquire some general knowledge : of the world* 
through geography and history in order to enable rthem:-io, read' 
leaying school, prospect. <& 

nor the study .of agricutat 
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course of education, and no boy would learn enough in his school career 
to be of any practical use to him afterwards. Nature study may he of 
use in interesting some boys in the subject and in educating the faculty of 
observation, hut I should hazard the guess that it is usually badly taught, 
snakes very little impression upon the pupil, and is not connected with 
anything out of school hours. 

For the ordinary small landowner, agriculture, like eating, is a practical 
business learnt in a practical way. The food expert lays down what we 
ought to eat and when we ought to eat it. and how we ought to cook it, 
and if we are able to read and understand his opinions, we may make 
practical experiments ourselves accordingly, though we have learnt nothing 
of food values or scientific cookery at school. Similarly, if a practical 
agriculturist is able to read and understand what the scientist in agriculture 
Bays, upon what to grow and when and how to grow it, he may be moved 
to test these views on his own land, especially if he has experienced some 
particular failure for which the scientist suggests a remedy. In this con- 
nection what is of value to the agriculturist is not any smattering of agri- 
culture that he may have acquired at school, but the power to understand 
and appreciate the teaching of the expert which he has acquired from his 
general education. 

This is not, of course, an argument against a special course of training 
in agriculture, but only against the idea that there is any use in attempt- 
ing to include agriculture as a subject of study in the ordinary school 
curriculum. 

The improvement of agriculture in India depends, I suppose, in the 
end upon research and experiment and upon the possibility of communica- 
ting to the agriculturist the result of such research and experiment and 
persuading him to adopt the methods advocated by the scientist. That 
means that research and experiment must be endowed, and that the agri- 
culturist must be educated enough to be accessible to approach through 
the written word. It does not mean that one should aim at 
the agriculturist towards education by attempting to impart agriculitiral 
knowledge to his son at school. The special education of the few ' 

workers and others) and the general education of the many is what is indi- 
cated as necessary to progress. The agriculturist at present is inclined 
to deny the utility of all education, unless in , so far ■as : it/:;amahl€»' some 
people to earn higher wages than othe&'Xjr • . 

culture. It would be idle to attempt to convert him by professing to 
teacb agriculture, about which he is convinced nothing can be learnt except 
in the fields. 




Question 24. — Attracting Capital. — There is no lack of capital for 
acquiring agricultural land. Numbers of persons who have made 
in trade or law or elsewhere invest capital in the purchase of land-fv 
usually regarded as a safe investment rather than a paying one, an# the 
purchase is usually not followed up, by further investment- 
The land is let to a cultivator and the owner contents himself with reiving 
.a proportion of the produce as rent, but otherwise takes little or Up iaiierest 
in the land. He is concerned rather with the safety of his capital than the 
earning of interest on it. For an income the relies on capital devoted to 
moneylending. 

I do not know that any special inducement can be held out to wealthy 
people to take an interest in the improvement of the land, or that there 
are any. special factors, other than personal, which discourage landowners 
in general from carrying out improvements. Those who belong to the agm^. 
cultural class do take an interest in land and (within narrow limi-tek^'^ 
they have the means to the improvement of it ; those who are not 
agricultural class, with some exceptions, take no interest in it. The * 
are not .preire^^AJn their' ideas, the ..latter are not prepa 
’'aiid .money agricultural matters. In gi 
of. .knowledge and -initiative prevent^ 
lack ol kn^ledge, MMatiy® and me* 
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Oral Evidenoe. 

155B9. The Chairman: Mr. Leach, you are Collector of North 4 root ? 

Yes. * ■ 

15590. The note submitted by you is before us. Have you any general 
remarks which you want to make at this stage?— I do not think I have 
any. 

15591. Under the heading ‘ Fragmentation ’ you say that the policy of 
the Government is to obtain an exact registry of the owner of each bit of 
land. That is under the ordinary process of the land revenue ?— Yes. 

15592. Do you happen to know whether there is available any statement 
showing the number of holdings below 5 acres, the number of holdings 
between 5 and 10, the number between 10 and 15 and so on. Can you get 
it from the districts?— Yes. I think there are statements for each district.* 
There are certain resettlement lists of pattadars prepared showing patias 
of certain values. I cannot say if they are prepared annually, but 1 think 
they are op record in each district.* 

15593. You describe the circumstances which make for the disintegration 
of holdings. But while there are such tendencies, there are others which 
are making for re-consolidation, so to speak. If there were not, fragmenta- 
tion would have proceeded infinitely further than it has in fact proceeded; 
would it not? — Yes. The natural tendency of a man is to extend his land 
if he can by buying adjacent plots and so on. I suggested in reply to 
question 7 on page 588 that an experiment might be made. But I have since 
read Mr. MacmichaePs evidence where he said that the experiment has been 
tried and dropped some years ago, which I was not aware of. It seems the 
experiment that I have suggested was made in Trichinopoly. I do not quite 
know why it failed, but I think it was because the ryots did not take much 
interest in it. 


15594. Have you studied the experiments in co-operative consolidation that 
have been pressed with so much success in certain districts of the *' L ^ : *- ! *-** 


No, I have not seen anything of that. As far as I know it has h 
done in this Presidency. 


b.ofefc. 


15595. Do you think there is any hope that cultivators could be ; 
for a limited number of years to make the experiment of eonsoJi— 

the understanding that they could return ^p&rt^iqn^ amt pM&kp* r 

if they were not satisfied with the results and that certain of the more 
easily persuaded communities might take the plunge? — I think it is possible 
within very narrow limits. Hie difficulty is that the evil of small holdings 
is particularly marked in the case of wet lands, that is to say, irrigated 
lands. In many villages there are six, seven or eight irrigation sources | ; 
the difficulty would be to induce a man who bad land under one e 
exchange his land for land irrigated from another 
consider inferior. I should think some cash would 
transaction, and that would undoubtedly increase -the. If 
a settlement. 

15596. In your experience is fragmentation ir 
— Undoubtedly I should say. 

15597. But is that founded on^ 

or on your experience of a particular ^ - •'* 

the number of sub-divisions that are ' 

.15598. I should like to ask you 
8, on Irrigation, ' 3)o ; you f jr 4 -" 1 * 
ryot in : sinking weHsP—Tjat! 
acres of land are thrown ~ 
of 
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had bought out the Government ownership. Unfortunately, in such cases 
these lands are usually given to the poor classes and the question, is whether 
they would be able to cultivate the lands sufficiently carefully to get a 
sufficient return to enable them to pay the fairly high rate which they 
would be lequired to pay. 

15599. They have not the skill in cultivation to get the advantage out 
of the water, is that it? — Possibly not. 

15600. In view of your wide experience in the matter of animal husbandry 
and on the particular question of the quality of the draft oxen in the 
Presidency, I should like to ask you whether you think that there is any 
real appreciation on the part of the ryot of what a better draft animal 
would mean to him? Does he wish to improve his draft animal? — I think 
certainly not. I do not think he shows any sign of trying to realise his 
ambition in any case. He may have seen better cattle, but he does nothing 
■do improve his own. 

15601. Do you think the quality of the cattle in the Presidency is 
stationary or is declining or is improving ? — I could not say at all. 

15602. You have not formed any impression? — No. 

15603. Have you any experience of Forest Panchavats, so far as grazing 
is concerned ? — Yes, I have seen something of them; I have a certain number 
in my district. 

15604. How do you think the forests are being managed by the 
Panchayats? — They are very much in their infancy; they have only been 
running for a year or two now and it is too early to judge. In some cases 
they are doing fairly useful work and I should say on the whole the bulk 
of them are not doing any harm and some of them are doing good. There 
are some which plant trees, and construct ponds for the cattle to drink 
out of; some of them are fairly strict in levying fees, prosecuting people 
who fail to pay the fees, and so on. I think one can only say that they 
have made a fairly good start, but it is impossible to say what the ultimate 
result will be. 

15605. In the matter of General “Education, I observe that^ you are 
firm for the principle of literacy as the first objective of education. You 
say : “ I do not think that the teaching of agriculture in the schools is a 
practical method of improving agricultural practice. An improvement in 
general education would make the agriculturist more receptive of new 
ideas etc. — Yes. 

15606. Have "vou studied the educational system personally? — No; I know 
very little about it; 1 am afraid this is purely a general note, not founded 
on any particular knowledge. 

15607. I wondered whether you would care to express any view as to the 
efficiency of the average teacher? — As a teacher of agriculture I should 
imagine he is hopeless. 

15608 I am speaking of general education? — I do not think I could give 
a general opinion. The general village elementary school teacher I should 
think is rather an inferior product; but I have nothing to say about the 
teacher of higher education. 

15609. Have you any personal experience of co-operative societies in the 
Presidency ? — No, practically none. 

15610. You have not seen them at work? — No, I have no special 
"knowledge. 

15611. Has most of your experience been in irrigated tracts or in dry 
tracts? — Both inter-mingled. I have seen a good deal of irrigation ques- 
tions from trixne to time. 

15612. Have you formed any view as to the efficiency or the reverse 
with which the Agricultural Department first by its research activities and 
secondly by its Demonstrators serves the agriculturist in the Presidency? — 
I should think they do not reach to any large extent the ordinary run of 
cultivator. 
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15613 You do not think they are quite getting down to the cultivators 
enough' 5 T should think probably not* In my district certainly not. It 
so happens that there is one small demonstration farm, but I doubt if 
ryots even a tew miles oft know of its existence I think there is only 
one Demonstrator m the distuct 

15614 Do you know him by sight?—! know him b\ sight 

15615 ft U? James MatKenna: With reference to the sinking* of wells, 
you put forward an alternative scheme of finance. You say “ To the 
extension ot irrigation by wells, there is no limit except the ability of 
the _ ryot to obtain the money to sink them A poor man has not this 
ability. Government does not at present construct lr ligation wells, 11 — That 
is the present position. I suggest the Government themselves should do the- 
work. 

15616. Do the whole thing? — Yes. 

15617. People ©f course do not put much value on things for which they 
do not have to pay, do they? Would you not prefer a system of grants up 
to half the cost of construction, the other half being lent by Government? — I 
was thinking rather ot cases where people owning land which could be irri- 
gated by the well are not able to put down anything 

15618. In that ease, you would be in favour ot a scheme by which Govern- 
ment should do the whole thing? — Yes; and another thing would he that 
they would have difficulty in doing the work themselves because they would 
not possess the skill, 

15619. Yes, I understand you; you are dealing with the marginal limit 
of cultivation; I see you note with regret that the touring veterinary 
assistants have been abolished. Which do you think is a better system of 
working m a district or Province; the stationary dispensary or the touring, 
veterinary assistant, or a combination of both?— I should think a combina- 
tion of both would be best. The stationary dispensary is certainly neces- 
sary, because if is then generally known where ^ou have to go to; but I 
also think that in order to popularise the work, touring assistants are 
equally necessary. 

15620 To deal with outbreaks? — I am not quite sure, but I understand 
the present system is that there is a touring assistant in each taluk, who* 
goes out when there is an outbreak and deals with it. Otherwise, as far 
as I know, he assists the station. 

15621. l r ou prefer the touring assistant always touring, with definite- 
work amongst the villagers, combined with the dispensary? — -Yes. 

15622. One man stationary and the other moving about and instructing 
the people? — Yes. 

15623. How many years 1 service have you? — 17 years. 

15624. Have you been in districts as Collector? — Yes, I have bee& 
Collector for about 3 years. 

15625. Have you in the course of your service seen any indication of 
a growth of public opinion in the direction of the improvement of rural 
conditions and uplift generally? Do you think public interest in the matter 
is more alive than it was when you joined the service or are things much 
as they were?— I should think that in the rural area it is pretty much the 
same except where there are educated men in the villages, particularly 
those who know English; some of them are making an attempt to run a 
village panchayat. 

15626. The Chairman: Where does the English come in there?— I mean 
through their knowledge of English they get into touch with modern ideas 
of improvement. I did not mean that because they know English they 
become sanitary, but only that knowledge of English means that they have 
been educated. They have ideas about modern methods of improvement. 

15627, Sir James MacKenna: So that on the whole^ there is perha^a & 
slight manifestation of improvement ?— Yes, a slight manifestation of 
for impiwemeut but not backed by very much action* 
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15628. Village opinion, being conservative, is very much against improve- 
ment. -I have been to a village which has a village panchayat at which 
its President announced that it was doing useful work; but I found in the 
village heaps of eowdung strewn at every place; prickly pear growing over, 
all the paths, and so on. That desire is not always translated into action: 
their desire for action is not always effective. ? 

15629 % Still some good may come from a few seeds sown ; perhaps by the 
time you retire you may see an improvement? — Probably. 

15630. Professor Gangulee: How long did you say you have been in t his 
district? — 18 months. 

15631. Were you in this Presidency before you came to this district? — I 
Was working in this Presidency, but not in the North Arcot district; I 
have been 18 months in the North Arcot district. 

15632. You have just said that you knew the Agricultural Demonstrator 
by sight and you have also explained what little effort is being made for 
rural uplift by non-official agencies. Have you at any time felt the neces- 
sity of inviting any Agricultural Demonstrator to your district for demons- 
tration purposes? — -No; I have not. 

15633. Are you in touch with the Director of Agriculture? — Not 
specially; I supply him with statistics occasionally and that sort of thing. 

15634. What sort of statistics? — Statistics about crops, crop areas and 
that sort of thing. 

15635. Your district is I think a ryotwari district? — Practically entirely. 

15636. No zamindari? — There are two zamindaris. 

15637. Can you give us an idea of the condition of the ryots in the 
zamindari tract as distinct from that in the ryotwari tract? Do you find 
any difference in the conditions? — One of the zamindaris is now being 
managed by the Court of Wards and I do not know very much about the 
internal condition of the other. I should not think there is any very marked 
difference. 

15638. From your general impression yon think that the conditions are 
practically the same? — I really do not know; as regards the other zamindari, 
it so happens that I have not toured in it extensively and I am not really 
well acquainted with it. It happens to be a particularly poor tract. 

15639. In the short time that you have been in this district you have 
come in contact with the panehayats, have you not? — Yes. 

15640. What are the prospects of these panehayats? Do you think there 
' is any prospect of their becoming a genuine organised part of our village 
life? — I think they might become so in course of time. 

15641. You see that tendency in these panehayats? — A start is being made. 
The village panchayat is very much in its infancy; but some of them 
are beginning to levy taxation though sometimes they drop it soon after 
•owing to the objection of the villagers to paying. Anyhow, some sort of 
effort is being made here and there. 

15642. You think it is a good beginning? — I should think so on the 
whole. 

15643. In what way can Government assist this movement, this beginning? 
— I do not think Government should do very much; I think they should be 
left on the whole to work out their own salvation. 


15644, Can these panehayats expect some sort of help and impetus from 
the Collector of the district? — I really do not know; I suppose if they came 
to me for advice I might give it. I do not know what other impetus X 
could give them. 

15645. If. you realised that they had made a good beginning i^rhaps 
you would, go to them with, your suggestions po that they : ;:,a|36^tv''nOt 

think they • 
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15646. Mr. Calvert: Have you ever examined village papers specifically 
with a view to discover the extent of fragmentation ?— No. 

15647. You really cannot say whether fragmentation is a serious evil 
or not in this district?— I should say it is in view of the fact that holdings 
are very small in many places. 

15648. I mean the fragmentation of the holding into different plots up 
and down the village area?— I see, I should think it is fairly considerable- 
but I could not give you any information; I have not actually made any 
enquiries of that kind. 

15649; According to the Statistical Atlas the average holding per pattah 
in your district is 2*98 or a little less than 3 acres, of which 2-26 is dry 
and the rest is wet? — Yes. 

15650. That is itself a very tiny holding, and it is practically all dry, 
so that any fragmentation of that holding would be a very serious matter? 
— Yes. 

15651. You have not really tried to get figures for any particular village? 
— No. 

15652. I do not quite understand why you say that this consolidation 
would not have an enduring effect? — I meant that after this consolidation 
had been made a man might again sell bits of his holding, buy other hits, 
and so on. 

15653; Do you not think that the fact that a man owns a tiny plot a 
considerable distance from his main plot is itself an incentive to sell that 
tiny plot? — It is undoubtedly. 

15654. If he had a consolidated holding that inclination to sell would 
be less, would it not?— Yes. 

15655. You suggest that an experiment might be expensive. Itr the 
Punjab it works out at Es. 1-6*0 per acre. Would you call that expensive? 
You would not mind spending that amount on an experiment, would you?— 
It means Es. 2,000 to 3,000 a village. 


15656. That is not very great? — No. 

15657. As to sinking wells, your idea is that the Government 
levy a cess on the acreage irrigated until the principal sum with interest 
had been repaid? — Yes. 


15658. What is the objection to that? — The objection is that to get the 
debt liquidated within a reasonable term of years the rent would have to 
be rather high. 

15659. It would be no higher than the pattadar now has to pay when he 
borrows under the Land Improvements Act? — No; I should think so. 

In the Punjab there is a special local objection to that, but I do not 
understand the objection in Madras ; you cannot give any special 
to the Government sinking a well and taking back the 
est in instalments over a long .series of years? 

15660. Bewan Bahadur Baghavayya: May it foe the excessive edit of 
construction when undertaken by the Government ? — Government llleJ' 

no doubt higher than a private owner would pay. /■"!', • V ' <v ' 

15661. That probably is the objection.?—-' Thai would: '.no. 'Iwijtf 
• objection. 4i . , . •, - t - , 

15662. Mr. Calvert: On this question of capital, am I correct in assum- 
ing from your note that while numbers of people are willing to invest mon^y 
in the purchase of land, the investing of money li* the improvem^,.^y,, 
-land; fit i ; ,:v &*.•. 

15663. Do tbeSft' jMsople ’*bi> tew M0Oay in trad© or law a ^jjgjj j 

bought laiwfr slw-r afty inclination to infest money in land imp “ ‘ 

On the wbsW-uoi. I have .fcnieswt of <mm of people, : 

up land: and u&itituta it thflanseh- 
1 rpgaiwd « 
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, 15664. Do you think the fact that the land is rising in value has itself 
stimulated the purchase of land? Do they purchase land because land is 
rising in value? — I should say not particularly. It is due to lack of other 
means of investing money which they consider safe. 

15666. They would hardly invest money in land if it were year by year 
declining in value would they? — No-. 

15666. Taking these figures for your district, the average holding of 2*9 
acres, that means that you must have a large number of your 374,000 
pattadars well below the average. Can you in your most optimistic vein 
foresee any escape from poverty for those people by reason of agricultural 
improvement alone? — No, not for the average man. 

15667. I mean for these people with holdings of under 3 acres? — 1 do 
not know what proportion there are, but the small holder, a man who holds 
as small as that, cannot escape from poverty. 

15668. Can you yourself suggest any ideas whereby the poverty of these 
people could be relieved? — I should think it is impossible for them without 
capital unless they can sink a well or something of that sort. 

15669. I am not very well acquainted with Madras conditions, but, 
from the evidence put before us it seems that the only possible source of 
potential wealth is their spare labour. Apparently there is ample spare 
labour. Do you think they could be educated up to the point of employing 
their spare labour for the improvement of their local conditions ?'— In what 
way? 

15670. Instead of taxing them so much per head for village improvement, 
could they be induced to give their labour for village improvement, say 
for putting up proper houses, proper streets, wells, drains, etc.? — It would 
be a matter of getting the wealthy villagers to pay the poorer ones to clear 
up the village generally. 

. 15671. You do not think there is much chance of co-operative organisations 
being brought about to help to give so many hours labour a week for village 
improvement ? — I suppose that is a sort of thing that some panchayats 
might aim at, but I have not actually heard of it being done in that , way. 
To some extent the repair of roads and upkeep of channels is done by 
those methods. It is up to the whole village to contribute labour,' and 
those who do not labour themselves send coolies. 

15672. Mr. Kamat: With regard to fragmentation of holdings, would 
you favour a proposal to give, by way of inducement to cultivators, an 
exemption from land revenue, say for three years, if they consolidate their 
fragments into larger holdings? — I do not think I should. 

15673, Would you be surprised if some other local Governments were 
prepared to go so far as that in order to popularise legislation in this 
respect? — I do not know that I should be surprised or otherwise. 

15674. Bao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: On page 589 of your note you 
refer to sinking wells at the cost of Government when lands from disforested 
areas are given to depressed classes. Have you got such lands available in 
your district? — Yes. 

15675. Did you try that experiment at any ene place? — No, I am pro- 
posing to try it. As a matter of fact in some of the areas I have induced 
missionaries and other people to take up a settlement and provide the 
capital. There are still other areas where I propose to try this system if 
Government will accept it. 


15676. Are the lands given conditionally, i.e., without any right of 
. alienation,, or , are they given with full rights of alienation? — The lands 
given to the depressed classes are subject to the condition that they shall 
not be alienated. . ‘ ■ 

: , 1 15677. ■ .missionaries; they.- %re alienated gk' 

^titular /sign, -an ’ 5a^e^^nt. that ike , ,laaai> i||jp§ 

b€ used for any purpose other than that for whioh.it is gprea. . . 
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15678. You hold iamabandis as Collector. — Yes. 

—Yet 679 * Y0U get a l0t ° f ry ° tS coming t0 y° u to state their grievance*?' 

15680. What generally is the nature of the grievances which you hear 
from them ?•— -They vary; repair of roads, repair of tanks, remission of 
charges for irrigation, requests for sub-division. 

15681. Let me take the first, repairs of roads. Is there a general desire 
on the part of the villagers to have their means of communication repaired 
and put into order? — Yes, 

15682. In answer to a question from Professor Gangulee as to what kind 
•of help Government might give to panchayats to make them more effective 
and to induce them to take more interest, you said you would not advocate 
any Government help. Do you say from your knowledge of these panchayats 
that they are in a position to- find the necessary funds to lay a new road 
or repair an existing road ?— For repairing an existing road, I should think 
it is a matter of removing the prickly pear or putting down a few cart- 
loads of earth. For metalled roads it will he a different matter. 


15683. Putting a new road in a place where there is an irrigation 
channel and so on? — I think the panchayats could not do it; in that ease* 
it would be the business of the Taluk Board to assist them. . 

15684. Therefore, you would advocate some subsidy being given to them? 
— I say it is a matter for the Taluk Board to provide the funds and the 
engineering skill. ' 

, 15685.. Are you a boards?r^-Ne. ,1 : ■ 

15686, Do you know whether the Taluk Boards have the funds necessary 
to open new roads or do you think that their funds are only just sufficient 
to maintain the roads already in existence ? — The Taluk Boards, I should 
think, are mostly bankrupt, but they could presumably get money from the 
District Boards. • • 

15687. Or from the Government ? — Well, the Government deals 
District Board. 

15688. In the section on Animal Husbandry, you refer to the policy of 
Government to gradually abolish the common grazing grounds. , Has 'that 1 - 
system gone on, to a large^extentihirl 

large extent. It is a matter of at the edges; it is not being done 

on any, systematic baas or oh parfacularly large scale. 

15689. You give two alternatives, either to abolish common grazing 
grounds or to assign lands for cultivation. Which of the two do you prefer ? 
— I want to abolish them and to assign the land to individuals for 
tion. 

15690. I am wrong. The alternative yon 
management of them to the village panchayats. 
prefer? — That will depend on the circumstances of 
should not like to make a general rule. ■ . ; 

15691. In cases of applications for assignment • of, 11 ^ 

try to , £nd out whether the villagers themselves would take the land ana 
foTm \a'\pandhayat to control the grazing ? — I do not think in most cases.' 

but ill' 1 ® 
be 

■ V;;b 

of#i 
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special purpose; 
y would generally 

: y' : you fbr the exclusive prb 
^ 'control the'^ 

_ _ _ ft® you give them; tie'" 
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as cultivated land,, 
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15693. In question 23 — General Education — you make a suggestion that 
the agriculturist must he given education which will enable him to read and 
understand what the scientist in agriculture has to say. Are you in touch 
with the Agricultural Department? — I am not in particularly close touch with 
them. 

15694 Aie you aware of any literature of the nature you lefer to, which 
the Agricultural Department has published? — They publish anv amount of 
liter atui e, and a large number of bulletins. 

15695. Are those bulletins distributed in sufficiently laige numbers ? — 
I do not know, I do not know what the method of distribution is. I 
think the better method is one that was pursued in the Circars. You 
probably know in the Telugu country there was one Deputy Director who 
introduced agricultural maxims in the form of popular songs, he set them 
to the local village tunes and taught to the village choirs, 

15696. Sir Henry Lawrence: In your paragraph on Irrigation on page 589 
you speak of some difficulties: u The defects in the Irrigation law of this 
Province remain unremedied because successive attempts at legislation have 
so far failed.” Can you give us any idea of what are the principal defects 
you refer to? — What I was thinking of was that now if a new scheme is 
suggested which affects existing rights in some way or necessitates special 
rates being charged it is a difficult matter to get an agreement all round 
with the landholders whom the project affects . We have no provision as 
they have in other provinces for bringing m an individual objector when 
the majority agree. 

15697, But you have eairied out a very large number of big piojects m 
this Presidency ? — Yes. 

15698. How were they carried out without the existence of this law? — 1 
do not know whether the work was put down and it was hoped that the 
ryot would take the water; but it has occurred in some cases that where 
a tank has been sunk more or less as a venture by Government, for some 
years it has been a dead loss, because the ryots did not take the water, 
and they were not liable to pay unless they took the water. 

15699. So that the object of the new Act is to increase the powers of 
Government to recovei charges for irrigation piovided whether the ryot 
wishes to take the watei or not, is that the point? — That was what I 
meant here 

15700. A bill has been drafted, but has not yet been finally passed; 
is that it? — Yes. 

15701. If that bill were passed, would that remove These defects? — I 
think so; I am not quite sure what its form is likely to he or would be, 
but the general idea is that it would give Government greater power in 
handling irrigation schemes m general. 

15702 We have just been told by some witnesses of some very high 
prices of land which appears to return to the owner a very small percentage 
of the price paid for it. What is the reason that these very high pi ices 
exist? — The high prices of the land? 

15703. You have heard of land which is valued at Rs. 2,000 an acre? — 
Yes. 

15704. And on that land the owner estimates he gets Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 
rental ? — Yes. 

15705. Rs, 50 to Rs». 60 is not a veiy high return on Rs. 2,000 capital; 
can you explain the reason for this very high cost of land? — I should think 
that if he paid Rs. 2,000 for the land he would get more than Rs. 50 in 
the shape of produce from it. 

15706. Do you think that the return is under-estimated? — Yes, I should 
say so undoubtedly*, 

15707. Have you any idea as to what is the actual return from such 
land? — No, I could not give the figure* 


"Mr, A* Qw Leach, 
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15708. Which districts are you chiefly acquainted with?— North Arcot 
but I am not particularly acquainted with the prices of land in North Arcot! 
Any Settlement Report would give figures about the price of land and the 
value of the outturn over a seiies of years. 

15709. In your opinion, are the conditions of the labourer class satis- 
factory ?— -They are certainly not satisfactory; and if the labourer belongs 
to the depressed classes, the pariah class, they are very bad indeed. 

15710. Has he any other alternative employment to agricultural labour 0 
— He can get cooly work of all kinds, work on tbe roads, work on the 
railways and that sort of thing. 

15711. Is there a sufficiency of that employment available? — Not always, 

I should say that during the cultivation season he can always get work 
on the land ; at other times a certain number of them get work on railways, 
public works and so on. 

15712. The Chairman; Or by emigration? — Or by emigration; from North 
Arcot a very Luge number go to the Straits Settlements. 

15718 Sir Henry Lawrence: Is he tied to the land in any way or can 
he get away? — He is sometimes tied, but he does go, I think. He is some- 
times in hopeless debt to his employer, and that debt is passed on from 
father to son; he is more or less a slave, but he can escape. 

15714. He can go if other employment is available? — Yes. 

15715. He travels as far as Burma and the Straits Settlements and 
Ceylon? — Yes, the Straits Settlements and Ceylon particularly, and occa- 
sionally to Assam. 

15716. Is it easy for him to get to those places? — Quite. 

15717. There are no restrictions or difficulties? — There are restrictions, 

but I do not think they affect him very seriously. It has been going on 
for so long in this district that they know the conditions and they are 
more or less accustomed to them. 

15718. When he goes abroad, does he return with any cash in hand? — 
Yes. 

15719. Or improvement m his status? — Usually he returns with cash in 
hand, if he returns, and he is possibly able to buy land or build a better 
house with his earnings. 

15720. Have you seen that process actually taking place?— No; as a 

matter of fact, I was thinking of the returned soldier ; I have not co tm 

across any special case of the returned emigrant buying land With his 
savings but he does return with some savings anyhow. 

15721. Hoes he return a better or a worse citizen? — I really do not* 
know. 

15722. Is he more or less addicted to drink? — I really do not know, I 
could not say. 

15728. We have been told that they com© back and spread the habit 
of drink among their innocent neighbours. 1$ that so?*— I do not IfeWk 
his neighbours are so innocent as all that. 

15724. Then you consider that this outlet of emigration is an important 
factoi m the economic condition of the depressed classes?— Yes. 

15725. The last witness told us that it was advisable to spend a great 
deal of money on agricultural welfare and improvement, that he could find 
the money by reduction of salaries and also by reduction of the numbers 
of men employed. Ho you think that that is a possible means by which 
to finance agricultural improvement P— I am one of the prospective victims, 
but I should say that there was no saving to be made in that way. 

15726. What about the general range of public officers? Have their 
salaries been increased?— Yes, in all grades they have been increased 
throughout. 

15727. In a similar proportion in the lower grades and in the htyjMt 
grades ? — I do not know; I do not know how the thing runs at alb 
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15728. You have no idea of the percentage of increases in the lower, 
middle and top grades? — I do not know how they compare at all. I should' 
say that the increase of pay that my peon has got is commensurate with 
the increase of pay that I hare got, but I do not know what the percentage* 
is. 

15729. Can you just illustrate that? What is your peon’s pay now, and. 
what was it before? — It was 9 rupees. It is now Rs. 13 or Rs. 14. 

15730. Sir Ganga Bam: How are these panchayats constituted, by nomi- 
nation or election? — By election. 

15731. By election? — Yes. 

15732. Is there no difficulty in the way of any depressed class man or 
untouchable coming in? — I do not think he does come in. 

15733. Supposing he were educated and stood for election? — It would be* 
a matter of his being able to get enough people to support him. 

15734. If he did get in, would there be any communal trouble or any- 
thing of that kind?~r-I should think probably there would; he would not- 
be allowed to sit along with the others. 

15735. He will not be allowed to sit with the other members? — I think, 

probably, he will not be allowed to sit with them. 

15736. Sir Thomas Middleton: In the best rice growing districts which 
you know what do you consider is the smallest area of land which a culti- 
vator should have, to keep him out of debt? — I really do not know. 

15737. Would it be 2, 4, or 6 acres? — So much would depend on his* 
family. 

15738. Let me put it in this way: In the districts with which you are 
acquainted, what is the ordinary size of holding of the best rice land? — I do 
not know at all. 

15739. I was going to ask whether in the rice-growing tracts of this 
Province, it is sub-division which is the problem or fragmentation. Is it 
the small size of the holding or the scattered character of the holding 
that is the chief economic trouble? — It is hard to distinguish; I should 
think both operate a great deal. . 

15740. In some parts of India we have evidence that • ' M . gfi&t 
economic waste arising from the fragmentation of the boldine ' oh' 
of the waste of time in going from place to place, but judging b^ the 
rice cultivation in Madras which I have seen, it seems to me that the* 
difficulty arises not from the scattering of the pieces of land, but from 
the small area available to each cultivator? — They are small fields. 


% 15741. You have indicated that in certain rice-growing areas in certain 

tracts, there may be advantages in fragmentation, in allowing the culti- 
vator to grow crops for his own subsistence such as chillies and so on? — 
Yes, but chillies would not be grown on irrigated land. 

15742. I thought your point was that there might be a part of the 
village land on which it might be possible for the paddy grower to grow 
chillies, and he might W’ant a small section of that land for his own use? — 
Yes. I think he would always want a well; that would be rather high 
and dry land with a well on it. 


15743. I am taking the point you make in your note on fragmentation 
as to the desirability of varying the crops of the self-supporting cultivator? 
— Yes. 


15744. Could you tell me what your impression is as to the relationship 
of sub-division to indebtedness? Is not sub-division or the small* size of 
the holding the main cause of indebtedness in this Presidency? We have 
heard of a number of causes, drinking habits, extravagance, and so on; 
but is it not, after all, the difficulty of obtaining enough land to cultivate 
which is the main cause of indebtedness? — I should say, not entirely/ My 


general impression would be that the main cause of ; 
outside "v* •* 
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15745. I have some figures here, which I want to test by your local 
knowledge. Here are some figures relating to indebtedness in Taniore 
•district m 1922. Particulars were obtained with regard to 1.600 cultivators 
in a ‘ wet 1 area. Of -these, 705 were in debt, that is 44 per cent. The 
average holding was If acres. For the 895 who were free from debt the 
average holding is 10| acres? Now, in that area in which you have 705 
men attempting to live on If acres each, it is impossible for them to get 
out of debt? — Yes. 


15746. Does that state of affairs represent what might be a common 
experience in the Madras rice-growing area, about half of the cultivators 
with If, 2, and 3 acres of land and in debt, and the other half with 
substantially larger holdings and free from debt? — I should not like to say 
whether the figures are correct or not, but I take it that the holder of 
rice land had also some dry land in addition to his wet holding. 

15747. I gather from this statement that the land is classed as delta 
land; it may be rice or some other crop. The statement shows If acres of 
-delta land; they are the only figures on the subject of indebtedness in 
Madras which I have come across. My object was to get from you some 
indication as to whether the impression I derived from reading them is 
a correct impression, or whether this district of Tanjore may be quite 
-exceptional? — In the ordinary holding, if a man has If acres of wet land, 
it is practically certain that he would have 3 times as much dry land; that 
would not apply in the delta. 

15748. Dewan Bahadwr Baghavayya : From your experience as Collector, 
l believe you think that the officers of the Revenue Department are in 
much more intimate touch with the people than the officers of the other 
departments. I mean they have greater opportunities of moving among 
the people than the officers of other departments ? — Yes, in general I 
ahould say it is so. 

15749. I suppose they could exercise a certain amount of influence for 
good over the people among whom they move? — Possibly yes* but their 
influence is as a Revenue Department; they are chiefly engaged in collect- 
ing revenue. ■ ■ 

15750. But they settle a number of disputes also in air ' - 

ior instance, questions of sub-division, transfer, and so on. V ■. 

Inspector stays 'for two- or three * 

# 15751/ The T&km&w h M 

days. Dees' he take any active Ihe ' Wsffate W0& villages mtiffc B 

he visits 'the agidcultfirsl stahdpoihtt ■ 

*-# thirik some of them nh<te^bt®dly ’give advice to the panchayats. They 
do not give agricultural advice, because they are not competent to- give 
it. 1 ‘ k * ■ ■ <4, t ,/'■ i f y.-i } ' 

15752, Do you think that some kno#Wfee ! # 
some knowledge of rural economics would £f/i 

people among whom they work? — I do not- 
agricultural science would be of the least good to 'tB§' 

'Ifeyenne Inspector. 

15753-.' What -are your reasons ?— Simply that if 
’ ' .of iteiifie knowledge he is not competent to advise. it 
.competent: idviser who must be able to justify hit ,*#4 H$te: hie 
remw*" : "* ‘ , :»*:**' ' > 

' ' 15754. We have ^ been' toM -\gt the ' Director .■ of Agriculture that m ^ 

adequate knowledge co*fld be imparted U,$ 

man of reasonable educate within -"'a short %hm i say within a year?— 
is, rather a large erf- -a- maa-who is going 

Revenue Inspector if he is to be trained for a year at the cost of 0ovem#^^M|j 

15755, Do you mean to say that you could not recruit your Rpenue 
>rs from graduates in agriculture or from people 1 who 
.^/:$sgr^in amount of training in agriculture ■ and rural 

the existing staff of T&hmldars and Tv * ^ ^ - '' T ” 
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to undergo training in agriculture and rural economics ? They are ali. mostly 
graduates? — We can, but our Revenue Inspectors and Talisildars are already 
very fully employed. 

15756. But you have to take them on for training? — Yes, but even when 
they are under training, they have not enough time to go outside their 
own sphere. They have not got time to do this work along with their 
other work. 

15757. They have not got time to do this work along with their other 
work; that is your opinion? — Yes, that is my opinion. 

I am afraid I must differ from you there, from my experience as a 
District Officer. 

15758. Sir Thomas Middleton : How many years does the Revenue 
Inspector serve? — 30 years. 

15759. One year out of 30 might, I think, be well spent in getting some 
agricultural experience ? — He does not serve 30 years as a Revenue Inspector. 
He serves three or four years as a Revenue Inspector after that he probably 
is a clerk in some kind of office for a good many years; then he becomes a 
Sub-Magistrate and does no revenue work or he becomes a Deputy Tahsildar. 

15760. I think the suggestion was not that he should get a smattering 
of agriculture, but that he should have some training in methods of agricul- 
tural enquiry and also agricultural practice? — I do not see why he should 
advise the ryots on agricultural practice. 

15761. Professor Gangulee; Is there any possibility of the development 
of any industries in your district? I see from this Statistical Atlas that you 
have 28 tanneries in your district. Is there any scope for the development 
of other industries which could absorb the population? — There are a good 
many tanneries as you say but most of them are not paying very well now. 
There is also the sandalwood-oil-making industry. There are various 
moribund matchmaking industries. 

15762. You do not think there is any scope for the extension of these 
industries which would absorb some of the population ? — I do not .h0m' 
of any; there is a geological expert ■ now looking for iron. ' 
can be developed or not I do not know. 

15763. The Chairman; Have you ever noticed the change over in any 
district frqjn food crops to money crops? — It has happened in my district. 
In the case of the ground-nut there has been a tremendous increase in the 
last 15 years. Since 15 years ago, there has been a tremendous rise in the 
area under ground-nut cultivation. 

15764, Will you tell the Commission what your view is as to the effect 
of such a change on the welfare of the rural population in the most general 
sense? — I am not very sure, but I should think that possibly the effect 
is that it gives the ryot more money; but it is not so easy for him to get 
his food; I mean he buys his food instead of growing it. 

15765. Sir Thomas Middleton; Is it quite certain that he pays for food 
in proportion to the area which he gives up for ground-nut?— *It may 
happen that the substitution of ground-nut for eumhu improves the soil 
to some extent and thereby the subsequent crop of eumhu. He may reduce 
the acreage of eumhu but he may increase the crop. 

15766. The Chairman; By improvement due to rotation? — I understand 
so but I do not know. 


(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till Id a.m . on Wednesday, the 2£th 

November 1926. 
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, , » -.> 4 : . » '■ ^ 1 ■ ' . 1 

Queriton f B«*^l)i!MONST^TioN. * 0 : ;Protaoanda.— -T here are 618,845 members 
■ ij& 9 ? 617 these are organised in 846 Supervising 

. -'.These ■■.Unions mm for the district for the distribution 

<$f pamjMets and agricultural re|jpsite8, • When it is considered that the bulls: 
of the members of rural credit societies are dependent directly cm 
for their livelihood and that these members almost 
most progressive of the ryots it stands to reSfpa^ ^ 
tion is the obvious channel for all propaganda. For 
tration should be done at important centres of co-operative 
tion plots should be located there and whenever possible 8 
lines of the Lalgudi society [question 22 (b) (isc)] should 
to demonstrate methods and produce but also to ascertain and ; 
results. It appears to me necessary to bring home the financ 
clearly than can be done by quoting figures obtained on an experimental farm 
under departmental management. I think that such societies which are there- 
to demonstrate the efficacy of the methods preached by the, Agriculture; 
Department should be guaranteed a^inst lms from causes other than ®|g- ' 
management by the Government andth&t this guarantee should be a , 
on the agricultural budget. 

Question 5. — Finance. — (a) I consider that the problem of p; 
term money to cultivators has been largely solved. It remains to 
• ‘^‘“-nt system until there is a co-operative credit society in every, V! 
the crop loan system of granting loans 
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Co-operative Loan Union’s godown. This should give him ample .short-term 
credit for cultivation expenses which he is, unable to meet from the proceeds 
of his previous crops, to pay the Government kists which fall due at the harvest 
time and to carry on until a suitable time for selling his crops. 

Long-term credit is a very different problem. The clearance of uneco- 
nomical debts, or rather, their conversion into co-operative debts, and 
permanent improvements of all kinds require long-term loans for which special 
provision is to be made. If the land mortgage banks now being started are a 
success there seems no necessity to look further for solution. 

( b ) Where funds can be supplied on a co-operative basis I do not think it 
necessary to push taccavi loans. In favour of the taccavi loan is the low rate 
of interest and the long period but against this is the general belief that depart- 
mental subordinates take a preliminary toll of every loan. There is frequently 
much trouble with Tahsildars and clerks and Bevenue Inspectors and village 
officers and delay in getting the loan. Though additional staff is put on when , 
the loans transactions pass a certain figure the work is not popular with the 
revenue subordinate staff. The question of passing taccavi loans through co- 
operative societies has been examined more than once. A great difficulty arises 
from the question of rates. Taccavi loans cannot completely replace the co- 
operative loans but can only supplement them. They are given at a rate lower, 
than the rates which are possible for co-operative loans. The co-operative 
societies cannot give loans to non-members and either non-members would be 
able to get loans direct more cheaply than members or there would be a big 
differentiation in rates to members, some members getting cheap loans from 
the taccavi source others having to pay the higher rate from the co-operative 
source. The preferential rates of loans from taccavi source is likely to result in 
favouritism and heartburning. 

Question 6. — Agricultural indebtedness. — (a) ( i ) and (n)* The main 
causes of borrowing are in addition to the reasons which involve men in debt 
in all communities — marriage of daughters, illness, improvidence, litigation and 
such things, vicissitudes of season rand, ignorance./ am a dBtggg nunqher - 
of ryots with small holdings able ''tq.carrV bn jMt w-'ymc' Wft&W&b 
seasons but two or three bad seasons land them in difficulties from which a 
good season will not extricate them. They might repay their borrowings if 
they were straight debts with reasonable interest. ' In their ignorance or their 
extreme need, they frequently enter into transactions with the village soivear 
which' may look all right* on the document but it is a common practice that 
the full amount specified as lent is not actually given. Only a portion of it is 
received and a further provision is made for repayment to be made in kind at 
the harvest at a specified very low rate and when it is further considered that 
the sowcar takes payment in grain according to his own measures it is obvious 
that the ryot will only get out of debt again with extreme difficulty. 

In many cases again the sowcar acts as banker and agent for many ryots in 
his village, most of them illiterate. He supplies them with cash, disposes of 
their produce, pays their kists for them and keeps a running account which is 
balanced at intervals. It is not to be assumed that every sowcar is dishonest 
.or exorbitantly usurious but as a class they do not err on the side of undue 
^generosity. Apart from the steady requirements of domestic life the ryot needs 
"money at certain festivals and to pay his rent whether kists to the Government 
or tent to the landholder. If he has not got the money, he must borrow it and 
■the sowcar is not the only source. In rural India when there is no market 
■for inVestments, any one with money looks for someone to lend it to, on the 
security of lend and in this way there is a considerable amount of inter-lending 
between" the more prosperous and the poorer ryots. Such loans are not neces- 
sarily at high rates of interest and 12 per cent, is an ordinary rate fbir a*£bbd 
first xnortgage. t • 1 ■ 
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There is another class of debt on quite a different footing — remunerative- 
loans taken to buy more land or to improve or develop a holding. 

(c) In general, I do not think it desirable to attempt to control credit by 
limiting powers of alienation as this merely reduces the value of a ryot f s assets* 
without in any way helping him to meet the necessity to borrow" when that 
necessity arises. It only has the effect of increasing the rate of interest he must 
pay to the banker to whom he is prohibited from hypothecating his land. But 
when lands are granted to members of co-operative societies the right of' 
alienation may be restricted to the society itself, the society having full rights 
of alienation in the open market. The difficulty of making a general rule to 
this effect is that the members of an unlimited liability society cannot be com- 
pelled to admit any particular ryot or all ryots to membership! 

Question 17. — Agricultural industries.— (a) I cannot give any estimate* 
but would observe that the slack season varies greatly^ from one locality to 
another depending on the nature and number of crops raised. It is very short 
when two wet crops and a green manure crop are raised and very long when w 
single dry crop is got. In the “ off ” season many ryots in the Ceded Districts 
weave coarse woollen blankets. The poorer tenants do cooly work or carting. 
On the other hand many weavers in the Carnatic are taking to agriculture as a 
subsidiary industry. The better class of ryot will not do these things. The 
slack season is a period of rest and recreation. It is also the marriage season 
and the season for litigation. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (a). Steps to encourage growth , — The factors 4 
limiting development are , , , 


gssfel 


I. Credit work * — 

A. Financial limitation, — The bulk of the funds are short-term deposits.. 
The demand is at present largely for long-term loans. The possi- 
* bility of complying with this demand is limited by the funds 

available for long-term loans while the loans on short-term is* 
limited by the lack of demand. There are ample 
term loans. The requirements are therefore:—^' 

(1) provision of long-term funds to meet large demand to 

prior debts, mortgages, etc.j , , ; : 

,{§) 'fostering short-term demand to take money to meet cultivation : 

: * isi't if, c charges, ^ .MiA m Grope for favourable 

crops. ' V 1 ■ ■ • 1 ■ ' v; . ■ ; 

k— The formation of societies could be pushed much more 
rapidly then ; at present and there are practically enough 
available to do the routine admmi$trative woii: pf « 

'operative society but for' 
something more than this. We must 1 
the management of the society 
and sufficient realisation of what they : 
here are balanced by supervision from outside 
there must be some business capacity and erj. 
co-operative principles and methods-, ' , 

: ,; V machinery and this knowledge can only be 

II. of this is new work and along several lines* 

we are still ofeljf v - .*,. • 4 , \ • 

(1) A staff is resulted ti!^le |ieliminary investigation, work out 
schemes with .oarlfttl estimation of the prospects of s 
official staff available is very small, the non-official 
generally already fully occupied. This work calls for 
a large knowledge of co-operative methods, of the 

Mr. H. M. Hood. 
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business to be taken up and of the men available, to run the 
business, also sufficient judgment and common sense to form a 
sound estimate of the prospects of success and sufficient influence 
to command confidence; 

(2/ the successful conduct of non-credit societies demands business know- 
ledge, energy and honesty. It is very difficult to find sufficient 
men in villages to run non-credit societies; 

(3) there. is, in general, considerable difficulty in raising sufficient share 
capital for societies which require buildings and machinery. 

The steps to be taken therefore are — 

(I) By Government — 

(1) Elementary education should include general instruction on fiat© 

principles and methods of co-operation; 

(2) the provision of a larger official staff ; 

(3) subsidising educational courses to train a supervising staff; 

(4) subsidising new developments which promise to be successful and 

beneficial but are yet only in the experimental stage until they are 
established. 


{II) By non«off.eial agencies — 


(1) Conducting educational courses for training of supervising staff ; 

(2) development of non-official supervising agencies through unions and 

district councils and to make them fuller aud more efficient; 


(3) development of institutions and libraries, affording facilities for the 
examination of problems which are capable of solution on co-Opera- 
tive lines and generally encouraging study and progapanda with a 
view to the development of the co-operative movement on new 
lines. . ' 

(b) (i) Credit societies . — The main problems are two in this ^Presidency and 
they are to some extent intermingled. 


A. Overdues are mounting. Under the Madras system a loan is given and 
definite dates are fixed for repayment. It is presumed that these dates and 
times of repayment are fixed by the primary society with a full knowledge of 
the probability that the borrower will be able to repay. If there are adequate 
reasons (e.g., very bad harvest, illness, etc.) he can get an extension. Any 
amount not paid on the due date is an arrear unless an extension of time has 
been granted. The advantage of this system is obvious and every society knows 
exactly what sums are due to it at future dates. There are various reasons why 
these overdues are increasing : — 

(1) Inadequacy of supervision; 

(2) lack of sense of responsibility and slackness in primary societies — 

supervision should of course check this; 

(3) irresponsibility in granting loans and fixing dates of repayment. 


The first two are to be dealt with gradually by improvements to supervision. 
The third is materially different. The fact seems to be that ryots want money 
to clear off prior debts or for other purposes, and the amounts they require are 
in many oases larger than can be repaid in the period for which the : loan c&n 
be given. In other words, he takes a loan agreeing to repayments annually 
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to a less extent, by the Supervising Union while the financing bank having a 
.-surplus of funds gives the loan to the society readily and in any ease cannot 
control the loans by the society to its members. Arrears to the Central Bank 
are far less in proportion than those to primary credit societies* The remedy 
lies in arranging for more long-term money and a development of short-term 
business by loans for cultivation and other expenses on the security of crops 
and produce in godowns; there is, I believe, ample scope for this without these 
illegitimate loans on a short-term basis for what are actually long-term require- 
ments. Land mortgage banks are being organized for this purpose of providing 
long-term loans and there is another proposal still under examination for 
floating debentures by central banks secured on unlimited liability and specified 
mortgages. 

B. Money is coming into the financing banks at a faster rate than it can 
be utilised at present while there is an insistent demand for money for a period 
•of years for which this supply cannot be safely utilised. 

Some of the financing banks demand a more rapid expansion by freer orga- 
nisation of co-operative societies but I cannot agree to a development of 
primary societies beyond the growth of supervision and efficient management; 
-the proposal in fact verges on the reckless. The development of land mort- 
gage banks putting negotiable debentures on the market will probably absorb 
rsome of the funds now being put in for shrot-term deposits and having to be 
provided for by fluid resources, while the development of loans on produce, 
whether standing crops or in godowns pending sale, should provide a larger 
;and safer outlet for genuine short-term money. ’ , 


(b) (it) Purchase societies. — A. Purchase of domestic requirements, i.e, 9 
what are ordinarily known as co-operative stores. So far as agriculturists are 
concerned these must be confined to the village^ and to deal only in minor 
requirements, staple food grains, Comprising the bulk of his needs he grows 
himself or can purchase from the producer at rates compared with which no 
no-operative society ot shop can offer him any advantage. A co-operative stores 
in a village might provide him with clothes, vegetables and various Other odds 
and ends. The cost of management would absorb any possible , 

ryot and would merely absorb the livelihood of a few- 

shopkeepers who eke out a precarious livelihood at the village and in tim weekly 
shandies, 1 The development, of rural • 

able of that sort to be run m 

B, Bntdhase of agriful^rll manure, seed, implements, cattle’" 

foodr : ^» £ Society formed to,tMs purpose requires a man of more business . '• * 
&n 'Is required for an ordinary village credit society and a main-; : A* 
difficulty in forming such ad hoc societies is to mad the men to run tiiem ; ; 
-eiently. It is on the one hand undersirable to multiply l|« 
society and on the other with the difficulty in finding people to 
to multiply the number of societies in one place. ' 

few purchase societies and in many eases the work . hm bmk 1 ' 

existing societies. This multiplicity of functions in a single society is. most 
undesirable but must be accepted as unavoidable at the present stage of 
mihC ' ; Unions have in many cases agreed to act as agents for the A|rioulturat 
Department lor tile distribution o! agricultural requirements supplied by or 
through 'the Department (e.p., Konkan plough, Heston plough, 

seed, seed dhffls and oecasronally manure). In addition, it is provided in the by- 
laws of all credit soerefies that they may obtain their requirements on joint 
indents and tibia is to some extent bein^ done. In addition societies have been 
especially formed for the manufacture* distribution of manures and 
them have been successful financially, though in no case have their transa<^iiii|fe|^J 
reached a very large scale. 

The following statistics indicate the work that has been done 
inception of the movement in the way of (1) joint purchase of 
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requirements by rural credit societies and local Supervising Unions and (2> 
transactions of agricultural purchase and purchase and sale societies. 


(1) Joint purchase of agricultural requirements by rural credit societies 
and local Supervising Unions . 


Year. 

Agricultural 
requisites 
(monsoon 
ploughs and 
others). 

Manure. 

Cattle food 
and miscel- 
laneous 
articles. 

Total. 

1 904-1908 

1908-1909 

Rs. 

Rs, 

# , 

Rs. 

Rs. 

yii 

25 

1909-12 . 



# # 

Xil. 

1912-13 . 




420 

1913-14 . 




454 

1914-15 . 




931 

1915-16 , 




562 

1916-17 . 




12 

1917-18 . 




3,254 

1918-19 . 

, , 



3,113 

1919-20 . 

12,955 

37,659 

59,357 

1,09,771 

1920-21 . 

11,474 

46,069 

32,690 

90,233 

1921-22 . 

14,120 

12,853 

44,710 

71,683 

1922-23 . 

3,309 

10,671 

76,986 

91,020 

1923-24 . 

10,121 

20,622 

42,819 

73,562 

1924-25 . 

27,896 

9,144 

12,630 

49,670 

1925-26 . 

14,880 

18,343 

6,768 

39,993 

Total 

•* 

•• 

- 

5,32,707 


(2) Transactions of agricultural purchase and purchase and sale societies. 



Value of 

Value of goods 

Value of loans 

Year. 

produce sold 

sold to 

gi\en on the 


to the public. 

members. 

pledge of 
produce. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1904-13 



. „ 

1913-34 


1,983 


1914-15 


3,523 


1915-16 

. . 

4,463 


1916-17 

2,336 

4,690 

. . 

1917-18 . . 

764 

8,145 

, * 

1918-19 

3,86,079 

24,559 

, , 

1919-20 .... 

24,233 

3,66,923 


1920-21 

43,781 

3,73,333 

. . 

1921-22 

2,81,072 j 

2,54,646 

, . 

1 922-23 

2,77,203 

2,27,565 


1923-24 ..... 

3,92,481 

2,56,030 

m , 

1924-25 

4,33,892 

2,25,974 

4,49,915 

1925-26 

4,76,593 

1,83,981 

2,18,592 

* 

Total 

23,18,524 

19,35,795 | 

i 

6,68,507 
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(b) {Hi) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stack* — These must be 
classified under tw o heads : — 

A. those which piovide for sale of agricultural produce; 

B. those which under tale various modifying or manufacturing operations 

of agricultural pioduee pnoi to sale. 

V. The condition oi the ngneultmal population is at present such that the 
wholesale marketing of produce on a large scale can only be looked forward 
to as an ultimate aim to be diligently woiked up to over a peiiod ot t >eai>. The 
moie important items of piodnce pass through the hands of a long seiies of 
meichants and agents between the cultivator and the consnmei. Gmeially 
speaking, it is at the bottom of the chain that the biggest profits (pei hag) are 
made and it must be our aim to organise the cultivator on a co-opeiatne basis 
to secure to the cultivator as much of these profits as possible. Beyond a 
certain stage, the profits after providing for expenditure, when divided among 
individual producers become negligible but seasonal fluctuation in the villages 
and local markets are considerable while the losses sustained by a cultivator 
being compelled to sell his crop m advance to the moneylender or merchants* 
agent who has financed him are very heavy. 

The first step tow aids co-opeiative sale has been taken on this basis. Co- 
operative credit societies have provision in their by-laws to grant loans for culti- 
vation expenses as ordinal y co-operative loans. They have power to lend on 
the security of standing crops and further to grant loans or to extend existing 
loans on the seemifry of produce harvested and held by the ryot pending sale. 
This does not materially assist the actual sale but it enables the ryot to keep his 
produce till the price has recovered from the harvest slump. 

One stage fuithei has been reached by the formation of special giain godown 
societies or unions. These have their god owns and receive grains or other 
produce. They are financed by Central Banks and given short-term loans on 
the security of the produce held in the godowns to be repaid in full on the sale 
of the produce. The produce is sold at the godown by the individual ryot* 

There is as yet no pint sale but the ryot is able to sell not to the agent or 

small merchant who comes round the villages but one stage further up to the 

merchant in the central place where the godown is located. At present the 

business in these godowns is too small and the produce pledged too varied in 
kind and variety and quality to permit of its being graded and sold jointly. 

Independently of these societies which attempts are being made to multiply, 
there are a few established societies for the co-operative sale of particular 
products, e.g., areeanut and paddy in South Kanara and the transactions of 
these run now to a considerable figure. 


Societies for the sale of agricultural produce . 


District. 

Name of the society. 

Joint sale of 
raw material and 
agricultural pro- 
duce as agents. 

Savings 
effected to 
members In 
1925-1920, 

Net profit 
or loss. 

Remarks. 



Bs, 

Bs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

South Ka- 
nara. 

Garden Planters Co- 
operative wholesale 

society. 

8,04,547 

« 

10,544 

—9,294 | 




Puttur Agricultural Co- 
operative wholesale 

society. 

Bunts alias Nad&vars 

Co-operative society. 

88,404 

1,08,0X0 

1,171 

1,463 

44,385 J 
—2,288 


The sates 
‘•relate to 
arecanuts, 
rice and 
cardamom#. 


Palikere Tobacco Growers 
Co-operative society. 

•* 


* —1,075 

r 


Madura . 

t Bodinayakanoor Carda- 

mom Planters Bank, 

12,87,180 

8,07,196 

45,998 

; 
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There are three main difficulties in developing this business : — 

(1) the shyness and suspicion of the ryots which can be gradually over- 

come by the success of the societies as they develop, but its- 
existence renders it the more necessary to go cautiously and to* 
take no avoidable risks of set back by failure on account of bad 
management or dishonesty; 

(2) the difficulty in finding suitable men to conduct the affairs of the 

society, particularly in the initial stages when there are neither 
funds to pay for administration, nor experience to inform the 
management ; and 

(3) the lack of adequate godown accommodation. These should of 
, course be provided for out of capital but in view of the reluctance 

of ryots to find capital they have had to be built from borrowed 
money and the Government have come to the rescue by granting 
long-term loans to a few of these societies. 

The transactions of the Orthanad Crop Loan Union show the advantages 
(ascertained by local enquiry) as follows : — 
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It is to If 1 ob^eited that ti these figures mufefc be added a material but 
unasLutaimble benefit ie suiting from couect u eighth and square dealing, 

1> Wanuftiftuu, and sale sot ictus — \ nurobei of societies have been formed 
id undatake nre hulling, cotton ginning, ground-nut decoiticatmg, sugarcane 
lushing and some if these have parsed through rmny ucissitudes Two have 
uterine luonbund and one is flourishing The mam obsticles aie common to 
all such nonctedit societies — requning considciahle shau capital, difhculfrv m 
laismg adequate capital and finding the men to manage them The most 
fwcCfcssful of them has howevei launched out into \<nious drveise flelds of co- 
opeiatne activity including the stocking and distribution of agncultuial lmple- 
merts, populating nnpuvid sugucane demenstt sting impio\ed agucultural 
metliuh, etc Iheie w amph t im iu devil pliant of business of this kind 
it suitable centies re/, pulch hulling: giouncl-mit decorticating, cotton 
gmmng and piessmg, maimUctmt ot oil-cake etc , hut piogiess must be 
slow foi some >e«us to conic a* so much depends on finding the light man m 
the right place. 


Hr. H. M, Hood, 
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(iv) Societies for improvements , — Practically progress is confined to the 
formation Of societies to undertake the clearance of silt from minor irrigation 
channels, Attempts to form a number of such societies for larger channels 
supplying several villages and have them combined in a union to correlate and 
control the shares of work of each of them have met with little success and 
ryots at present often prefer to leave it to the Revenue Department and the 
Kudimaramat Act. 

The sinking of wells for. irrigation requires long-term loans such as are 
given by Government as taccavi loans. It is to be remembered that in the 
dry Upland areas where irrigation is most needed, the chance of striking rock 
at a very slight depth is considerable and the risk of failure to find water in 
paying quantities great. These areas are generally somewhat more backward 
m matters of co-operation and education than the richer deltaic areas where 
there is less demand for well irrigation. The problems of finding management, 
of raising capital and of the technical investigation of any scheme put forward 
render it desirable to confine our energies to immediate needs which can he 
met at once. A society has been formed in Malabar and is working satisfactorily 
and there is a demand for such societies in Chinglepui and South Arcot districts. 
The main difficulty here is one of finance. 

Forthe construction of fences there is no demand but societies were formed 
in Tanjore and Trichinopoly, financed by Government to clear the sand slit on 
rich wet land by breaches in the rivers during the foods of 1924. These societies 
have done a considerable amount of good work but have been brought to a 
standstill by delay in the construction of certain higher level channels which 
it was found were feasible for delivering water in the areas affected at a higher 
level and so obviating the necessity of clearing the sand away to the old level. 

(u) Fragmentation of holdings. — Investigations show that for various 
reasons the formation of societies of the type which has done useful work in the 
Punjab is impracticable at present in this Presidency. , * . 

Fragmentation has not gone to the fantastic lengths reached In certain 
• villages in the Punjab. There are so far as have been discovered no cases of ' 
' fragmentation resulting in plots of land so small or mis-shapen as to be 
vable. The greater bulk of ryots do not possess a number of smalt fields in 
different parts of the village. Several ryots in every village, particularly the 
bigger ryots do undoubtedly possess a number of separated fields and it would 
be an advantage if these fields w r ere brought together into a compact block but 
generally speaking villages do not contain large areas of land even approximately 
uniform in value and there is usually a very great diversity in facility of access 
and of water supply. When some fields are very much more favourably placed 
than others hi relation to water supplies and drainage, when a number of ryots 
who would be affected have no interest in the change in that they have now 
only one field, when fragmentation has not reached any extreme length, when 
the ryots themselves are sceptical and at least apathetic, when it cannot be 
shown that there will be an advantage even to a majority of them, it is not 
worth while at this stage to pursue the matter further. 

«(?’/} Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery. — I should 
like to deal with this question in two parts — 


(1) Machinery for cultivation processes, including ploughing, sowing, 
harrowing, reaping and threshing. 

{2} Machinery for finishing or preparing agricultural^ products — hulling, 
grinding grains, decorticating, ginning, baling and pressing, 
crushing sugarcane, etc. 


The erection of machinery for the preliminary preparation of his produce for 
the wholesale market is a perfectly legitimate field for co-operative activity by 
the agriculturist. He is here in competition with a number of commercial 
cc« ik eras whose business is to take agricultural produce and prepare it for the 
consumer, and I see no particular reason why the agriculturists should not take 
this up within limits if he is able but I do not think it necessary for the Co- 
©perau*’© Department to make any attempts to push it or even to afford facilities 
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beyond the earliest stages. Many agricultural products undergo a long series 
of processes (s.p., the expressing, refining, adulteration, etc., of oils from 
•various oil-seeds). These are not agricultural processes and it is undesirable 
that capital which should properly go to the development ol holdings should 
be employed for manufacture and trade. 

The implements used for agricultural operations seem to fall into two cate- 
gories — those necessary for improved agriculture to enable the farmer to get a 
good crop and those which are purely labour-saving devices. It is most import- 
ant that co-operative enterprise should be fostered to the utmost to enable the 
ryot to get the most out of his land, but if by co-operative methods the ryot 
takes to mechanical devices, tractors, self-binders and the like which may 
involve a saving of cost to him, the venue of the problem of finding employment 
and a living wage for all members of the community has merely been shifted. 
If the problem of more profitable working of agricultural holdings is solved, 
the problem of finding work for an army of agricultural labourers is intensified. 
The introduction of labour-saving machinery into agricultural operations can 
only result in unemployment in areas from which there is already a considerable 
emigration of labour to Burma, Ceylon and the Straits. 

Co-operative societies ean be formed with the object of providing farmers 
with more machinery but not easily. The existing organisations are sufficient 
to supply improved ploughs which seem to constitute the most pressing need* 
hut beyond this the greater the possibility for utilising machinery, the greater 
the difficulty in raising the necessary capital and organising and running 
societies for the richest and most developed tracts are the deltas. I know of 
no machine for transplanting paddy or picking cotton. A drill cannot be used 
for sowing seed beds and a self-binder would be in constant difficulties in paddy 
land on account of the field bunds necessary for impounding irrigation water. 
Tractors are not likely to be of general use for many years to come in the 
absence of mechanical skill to run them and other facilities for repair and 
replacements. When the time comes, it should be possible to have co-operative 
societies of small holders. 

(vii) Societies for joint farming , — Societies have been formed in various parts 
of the Presidency to enable labourers to raise the funds requisite to obtain funds 
on lease, the lands so taken have been divided among the members for indivi- 
dual cultivation. Such societies could go a stage further by purchase of ploughs 
and cattle to be used by members in turn where the holding is too small to 
support a pair of bulls or an expensive plough but in practice I believe the 
present custom is for the member who has no cattle to hire his requirements 
in the village. Such societies have been formed also among tenant farmers in 
larger estates, where their tenure has been annual and precarious, to enable t&em 
to take their lands on longer lease and secure their tenure. This is an im- 
provement on the system by which temples, mutts and large proprietors lease 
out their lands to men practically contractors who parcel out the land fefr, 
cultivation among tenants, little better than farm labourers who obtain 
advances for seed grain and the like from the “ contractor ” and the - 

produce, and it is only by converting such a term labourer into a tenant with 


some security of tenure and an interest in the land that the best results ean be 
hoped for from such land. Security of tenure and an interest in the land will 
however do very little without constantly hammering into the head of the half- 
educated cultivator by every means available the possibilities of and need for 
improved methods and material. The co-operative organisation is here invalu- 
able. It must provide both capital and coercion. Some useful work has also 
been done in the Kistna delta on co-operative lines by enabling farm labour^ : 
to take up land and cultivate it giving each family enough and to supplement , 
his earnings by farm labour for bigger ryots in an area where there is $ staecrosfc ’ 
demand for much labour. The funds were originally provided by 
but the security was the land on a co-operative basis. The original 
the grantee would not alienate his land was modified and it wm allowed that 


ted might be hypothecated to the eo4pifailyS .seofat; 
eo-oper&tiv® society obtaining possession fa default -‘Of 
the copper atlve i 

.fa. I 
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market In this way members obtained the full market value of their land as 
an asset to cover co operatne borrowing but were precluded fiom foolish or 
reckless alienation of land as any alienation conti ary to the terms of the original 
grant involved cancellation of the giant and reversion of the land to the 
Government 

(un) Cattlr-hienhnq societies — No societies hate been formed for the pur- 
pose of cattle-breeding The necessity foi imp rot ed stock and lor getting rid 
of a vast number of inferior or useless animals is lecogmsed by enlightened 
opinion, blit all that has been done so far is the initiation of some cattle msur 
mce societies There is a Government Order providing for small subsidies being 
given foi the maintenance of high grade stud bulls bt societies Attempts to 
fonn cattle-bteedmg societies have not tet been successful Cattle insurance 
m its initial stages is a precarious business It can be started m a small way and 
no single small society is hLdy to stand the shock of an epidemic or flood des- 
troying a large proportion of insured animals A guarantee has been obtained 
fioxn Government to a limited extent for a few mdmdual societies but, m the 
absence of am reliable cattle mortality statistics, there is no sate guide for 
fixing premia and what I consider a veiv low premium has been fixed with a 
view to getting semethmg started 1 ut until sufficient societies are formed over 
a considerable itta to enable provision to be mide for reinsurance of individual 
societies m a union uni until sufficient experience has been accumulated to 
enable us to fix a pioper piemmm with some soit of accuracv, I eannrt regard 
these societies as assured of success The present pummm allows a jebate in 
favour of animals inoculated tgamst rmdeipest and of castiated animals and the 
success of such msur me e societies should encourage farmers to purchase better 
stock 

(tjc) Co-operatne labour societies have been formed m several districts 
and these have taken on considt r&ble contracts for earth work, road repairs 
and the like works requmng largely unskilled labour They have suffered from 
opposition from vested interest of contractors and from mismanagement, for it 
must be n member ed tbit the men with experience of this work are the men 
requited to manage such societies, and these are the contractors themselves, 
hut the following statement shows the work actually done by these societies 


Mr, H M. Hood. 
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These societies include many small ryots (Beddipalaiyam society) and they 
are enabled to augment their agricultural earnings very considerably and more 
profitably than if they had engaged individually on such cooly work as offered. 
The bulk are however labourers who find employment in agriculture for certain 
seasons of the year but are compelled to seek other employment for considerable 
periods. It cannot however be said that these societies are yet an unqualified 
success. There is ample scope for such ' societies but innumerable difficulties 
stand in the way. 

One society recently started requires special mention as it is likely to be 
the forerunner of many others and I regard such societies as of very great 
importance for promulgating the improvements so long advocated by the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

At Lalgudi a small co-operative society has taken 10 acres of land and is 
cultivating each part of it in two halves, one the time-honoured methods and 
the other under the guidance of the Agricultural Department. It keeps 
accounts and the results are tabulated below. Two or three other societies of 
this type have also been organised. 



Results of the first dud Second crops of ike demonstration area of the Zalgudi Sivagnandm Co-operative 

Agricultural Society for 1925 - 26 . 
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Question 22 (c). — If one legislates to compel a man to join a co-operative 
society, the voluntary basis of all co-operative enterprise disappears. In $ 
village a large majority have numerous ways of bringing pressure to bear on a 
few recalcitrant individuals. I have known of several cases in which co- 
operative schemes for improving irrigation have been frustrated by lack of 
harmony and by opposition from one group to the good intention of another 
but I cannot quote any instance of the great majority being frustrated by ai 
verj few. Legislation of this kind would have to provide adequate safeguards 
against the influential few forcing their schemes on far more than a small mino- 
rity and I would prefer to see legislation for such objects take the direct course 
of providing for statutory powers to a panchayat or committee to carry the 
matter through and not giaft compulsion on to co-operation 

(d). — -No, with the exception of certain building societies whose members* 
have built the houses they required there is no finality. The great bulk of 
achievement up to the present is on the lines of co-operative credit and 
there though there is at this moment a surplus in the Central Banks not 
employed for co-operative purposes, the problem of providing adequate long- 
term money to liquidate prior debts on burdensome terms is only just being 
tackled. We have hitherto barely touched the fringe of rural indebtedness* 
while such funds as we have for short-term purposes are, though what we 
have is, as I have said, not fully utilised, inadequate for the needs of the 
agricultural population as a whole. Much good has already resulted but by 
no stretch of the imagination can it be said that the object has been achieved. 

Co-operative marketing is barely in its initial stage, and improvements ta 
stock and dairy produce have not yet been affected by co-operative influences.. 


Mr, B. It Hood, 
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Rao Sahib K. DEIVASIKHAMANI MUDAUYAR, Joint 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 5.-— Finance. — (a) There does not seem to bo a better way of 
financing of agricultural operations than by developing co-operative credit. 
Lach village must have a credit society and every cultivator should become a 
member of that society and be afforded credit to the fullest extent. There is 
ample money available in the movement to meet all short-term requirements* 
but the ryot does not avail himself of the use of the money to the fullest extent 
The various causes which pi event him from borrowing are being removed one 
by one. It is onlv when a solution is found to obtain money to pay off his 
prior debts, he will be free to borrow irom his society for all his short-term 
needs. The ryot requires long-term money for purposes like paying off prior 
debts, sinking wells, purchasing land, etc. As is observed by me in my replies 
to question 22 (6) (t) the ryot borrows monev for these purposes from his society 
and finds himself unable to repay the entire debt within the stipulated period 
with the lesult that he is treated as a defaulter. He does not therefore even ask 
for loan for a short-term purpose. The difficulty can be solved only when 
societies are able to raise long-term money. The method by which this can 
be done are (1) starting land mortgage banks, (2) permitting Central Banks to 
is^ue long-term debentures based on the security of immoveable property mort- 
gaged to village credit societies. The latter question is still under examination* 

(b) If ryots are to be induced to make fuller use of the Government system 
of taccavi, the loans should be through co-operative societies, but the difficulties 
in passing the loans through such societies are : (1) Societies have iso adopt 

differential rates of interest. Those who are provided with loans out of the 
taccavi source will get money at a cheaper rate, and those who are accommodat- 
ed from the societies* sources will pay higher rate. Differential rates will lead 
to favouritism. 

(2) Societies cannot deal with non-members, and Government will still have 
to give loans to them. In spite of these difficulties I am inclined to think a 
trial may be given to pass the loans through co-operative societies in selected 
districts. 

Question 6. — (a) (i) Agricultural indebtedness. — It is often said that the- 
ryot spends much money in marriages and ceremonies and thus gets into debts. 

I do not however think that there is much truth in the statement. A ryot 
owning and tilling land himself does not spend much in ceremonies. The main 
causes of borrowing are ; (1) partial or full failure of crop, (2) loss of cattle, (3) 
purchase of land partly with savings and partly with borrowed money. TW 
ryot finds that the debt incurred during one bad season cannot be paid off even 
during two or more successive good seasons. If his crops fail in succession or 
at frequent intervals the ryot is involved in chronic indebtedness, which it is 
difficult for him to wipe out easily. Similarly if the loss from cattle is frequent 
he becomes hopelessly involved in debt. If he saves a little money in two or 
three successive good seasons he wishes to invest it in purchasing further lands, 
but finds that his savings are not sufficient to purchase a suitable piece of land 
or the land which he wanted to buy. He therefore raises a loan. ^ If unfor- 
tunately his crops fail again successively or at frequent intervals he is not able 
to pay the debt contracted. 

(a) (it) Sources of credit * — The sources from which the ryot ordinal ily raises 
money are — 

(1) Professional moneylenders who charge exorbitant rates of interest* 

(2) Byot moneylenders living in villages. 

{£) Dealers in produce. 

(4} Co-operative societies. 

XL 8. E. IDwvftsDdiaaiani 3£w3aliy«. 
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It is the professional moneylender and the village dealer in produce who roo 
the ryot a great deal of the fruits of his labour. Sometimes owing to necessity 
and sometimes owing to ignorance the ryot resorts to those men. The result 
is that his debt increases disproportionately to the benefit derived. 

(a) (iii) The reasons preventing repayment . — So far as the average ryot is 
concerned the reason preventing him from paying his debt is his inability. The 
reasons which bring about his indebtedness prevent him also from paying. 
There is also the method of repayment adopted by the professional money- 1 
lenders which prevents the ryot from 'making any partial repayment towards' 
his loan. Professional moneylenders do not as a rule accept partial payments. 

(c) It seems inadvisable to restrict or control the credit of the cultivator by 
limiting the right of mortgage and sale of his lands. The effect of the restric- 
tion of the kind suggested will be to increase the difficulties of the ryot. He 
will have to pay very much higher rate of interest on any loans which he may 
require for cultivation or for other legitimate expenses. 

Question 22, — (a) Co-operation . — There is no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the rate of progress made on the credit side of the co-operative movement in 
this Province. Though the progress was necessarily slow in the earlier years, 
the development made in later years was, thanks to the development scheme 
of Mr, Hemingway, rapid. About 1,000 to 1,200 societies were added year after 
year. There were on 30th June 1926, 11,973 societies with a working capital 
of Rs, 1,132*80 lakhs. Of these, 10,178 societies with a working capital of 
Its. 407*47 lakhs were for agriculturists. Although the progress already made 
is remarkable, there is great need for further development. There are over 
40,000 villages left untouched and the total membership of societies represents 
less than 2 per cent of the. population of the Province. The factor which stands 
in the way of much more rapid formation of societies than at present is the 
difficulty of arranging for supervision. Owing to illiteracy of a large number 
of members in societies, a great deal of outside help is now necessary. This 
help is given by what are called local Supervising Unions and: District Federa- 
tions of local unions and also by the Government staff. With the spread of 
primary education, the demand for outside help may to some 
‘The non-official supervising agencies cannot be created simultaneously 'l#'i 
new societies. Societies can he formed only in villages where supervision can 
be arranged by affiliating the societies to an existing union and when the men 
in the now societies get trained in their work, the union can be split up into two 
or more. New societies can be started in a union area only when the union 
Is able to supervise tolerably well the work of existing societies. Generally local 
unions do the work of organising new T societies in their areas. A member of the 
governing body or the Supervisor does the work. Societies can be formed in new 
areas only by the staff entertained by Government or District Federations. 
•Government cannot go on adding to their staff indefinitely, although they 
should give adequate staff to do audit of societies and to stimulate interest in 
non-official workers and to develop new areas or new lines of activities. District 
Federations have not at present got, as already said, sufficient funds to maintain 
a big staff for this purpose. In existing societies much consolidation work 
remains to be done. All the deserving persons in villages have not joined their 
societies. All the persons who have joined the societies have not availed them- 
selves of the benefit derivable from them. This accounts to some extent for 
the present surplus money in the movement. Intensive work is being done 
now to remedy the above defects. 


On the non-credit side the progress so far made cannot be considered 
•sufficient. The Act of 1904 was considered to permit only the registration of 
credit societies. Further the problem of the day was how to reduce agricultural 
indebtedness. Naturally attention was given to formation of credit societies. 
In the later Act of 1912, provision was made for the registration of all kinds 
of societies. The management of a non-credit society is more difficult than 
"that of a credit society. Men with the knowledge of the business to be taken 
up are required to manage a non-credit society.. It is difficult to find such men 
m sufficient numbers in villages. Further a network of credit societies .la 
necessary to mate people learn co-operative and 

, ■, . , " , ■, \ 'V ' v, .■ ; • ifa ■ 1 ' 1 ! .i .vf»& 
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before they could think of more elaborate and difficult forms of co-operative 
purchase and sale. There is also the difficulty of finding money required hv 
these societies in their initial stages. " J 

The steps that should be taken to encourage the growth of the movement 
are: — 


(!) by Government— 

(1) subsidising on a larger scale than at present institutions which 

undertake to do general propaganda and to train co-operators 
and the non-official supervising staff in their work, 

(2) the provision of adequate official staff. 

(3) financing certain types of societies, such as societies for the manu- 

facture of manure, societies which prepare agricultural produce 
for the market, societies for the sale of produce, etc. ; 

(ii) by non-official agencies — 

(1) general propaganda and teaching of co-operators and managers of 

societies in regard to their duties and responsibilities through 
institutions like District Federations, 

(2) holding of periodical training classes for the staff of supervising bodies 

and organising a district non-official co-operative service through a 
District Federation of local unions, 

(3) investigation of the possibilities of development on new lines. 


(b) (t) Credit Societies ♦ — It has already been said that the credit move- 
ment has made remarkable progress in this Province. It has done a great deaf 
of good to the ryots. A sum of Rs. 10 J crores has been lent to ryots for various 
purposes since the inception of the movement. The benefit that the ryots 
derived both directly and indirectly must have been considerable. The help 
given is, however, not sufficient. The ryot wants loans not only for cultivation 
expenses payment of hist and purchase of cattle but also for improving land 
and paying off prior debts. Village credit societies do not at present give loans 
for more than five years as they depend for their finance upon Central Banka 
which receive deposits for one to two years and which are therefore rightly 
reluctant to lend for more than five years. A very large number of ryote who 
are members of these societies will not, however, be in a position to repay their 
debts within this period of five years if they take loans for paying off prior debts 
or improvement of land. Attracted by the easy method of repayment afforded 
by his society, a ryot takes, however, a loan far paying off a prior debt or for ■ 
improving his land miscalculating his roping capacity. Bomifew a creditor 
compels a ryot who has joined ' a society and has borrowed money from it for 
current needs to pay off his debt. Then the ryot is obliged to transfer the debt 
to his society hoping for better times and more income. Sometimes a ryot is 
anxious tc get his debt transferred to the society in order to escape from the 
constant worry of his creditor. Having thus transferred Ms debt to the seeiety 
which he would not be able to repay within the period . 

himself a defaulter. This accounts mainly for the inereasing ’ 

a defaulter, iie is unable to borrow from his society even for eulMvaticm expend Si 
with the resuit that he is driven to the village sub-dealer in produce for keif 
and the latter lends money on condition that the crop should be handed over 
to him on the threshing floor. The member is thus not able not only to pay 
off the debt to the society but is also deprived of the full benefit of his labours. 

The remedy lies in devising some method of finding long-term money. Band 
mortgage banks are organised and six banks have already been registered. 

If lands are not to pass from agriculturists to non-agriculturists, these land 
mortgage hanks should lend for 20 to 30 years or more. There is also a pro- 
petal to find long-term money in another way. It is suggested that Central - 
Banks may float long-term debentures secured upon immoveable propffljjfr,, 
mortgaged to village credit societies. , 

\,B) (if) Pitrchttee' societies.— As soon as Act ll of 1912 came 
were made in various parts of the Presidency to start 
. The earlier societies, *.<?., societies, started 
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confined their attention only to the supply o! agricultural requirements, such as 
manure, implements, cattle food, etc* They also did some work in th 
way of disseminating among their members knowledge of improved agricultural 
methods, appliances, etc. In the years 1919-20 and 1920-21 a considerable 
amount of intensive work was done with a view to develop the non-credit side 
of the movement. A number of purchase societies called Trading Unions were 
registered and they attempted to supply not only the agricultural requirements 
of their members but also their domestic requirements, such as cloth, food- 
stuff, etc. Most of these societies worked on the indent system, although one 
or two bought and sold a limited quantity of selected articles on their own 
responsibility. One society had one or two retail shops at shandy (weekly 
market) centres. These shops supplied only domestic requirements. It was 
found that the profit earned in these shops was not enough or was only just 
enough to pay for the salesmen employed. The shops were therefore closed 
and the societies naturally confined their activities to the supply on indents 
received of agricultural requirements only. 

It was also thought that so long as purchases were made on indents received 
and at the risk of the requisitioners, credit societies can undertake to procure 
and supply the requirements of their members. Bo, during the two years of 
intensive propaganda work for the development of the non-credit side of the 
movement, the by-laws of credit societies were amended so as to enable them 
“to act as agents of their members in the matter of purchase and supply of 
articles required by them. Local Supervising Unions were also permitted to 
buy stores as agents and distribute them to the members of their affiliated 
societies. The total value of the purchases made by these two types of societies 
amounted to Bs. 4*93 lakhs and that made by purchase societies proper to 
Bs. 17*52 lakhs. 

(h) (Hi) Societies for the sale of pradtice or stock . — When intensive pro- 
paganda work was done to form non-credit societies it was found that the for- 
mation of sale societies was more difficult than purchase societies. Byots 
realised the benefit that would accrue by pooling their produce together and 
effecting a point sale. They found that between them and the wholesale buyer 
'there were a number of middlemen — the village sub-dealer, the moneylender 
■and the broker and the merchant at market centres — who deprived ,tbem of , a 
large share of the fruits of their labour especially in coininwiil , 
knew that the village dealer carried of the lion’s share of their profits* 
times he gave loans for cultivation expenses on condition that the crops should 
be handed over to him on the threshing floor at a rate favourable to 
the dealer. Sometimes he gave loans on standing crops and secured the 
produce at a previously agreed rate. They also knew that the village dealer 
used false weights and measures. In spite of this, the ryots were not willing 
‘to join sale societies for effecting the sale of their produce on a co-operative 
'basis. There was also the fact that one of the two successful sale societies work- 
ing in South Kanara at the time sustained a very heavy loss owing to defalcations 
by its Secretary. People were therefore afraid to act. As a preliminary step, 
however, credit societies were induced to arrange for the sale of produce of 
their members as agents and they took power to do this by amending their 
by-laws. The total value of sales effected by these societies amounted to 
Bs. 4*26 lakhs but the work done was not much and the produce was found 
still to be handed over to the village dealer or the moneylender. Provision was 
therefore made later on in the by-laws of credit societies to enable them to 
lend for cultivation expenses on the same condition as the village dealer lends, 
vis., that the crops to be raised should be pledged to the society and the produce 
when harvested should be kept in the custody of the society till the loan is 
discharged. The societies took power also to lend on standing crops as well 
as on produce pledged. The amount lent in this way during the last two yearsr 
was Bs. 4*97 lakhs. Although the method adopted by the societies did not 
result , in joint sale it enabled the ryots to hold up the produce for a better 
market, s 

Attempts were also made to form sale societies. There are at present 23 
societies. They do not, however, buy and sell on their own responsibility. 
They give advances on the produce left with them in their godowns and amaage . 

,,'Wk & JC* Mudaliyar, ; „ ^ r. ■ ■- ■< 
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lor the sale of such produce if so desired. They also act as agents of the 
village credit societies for the safe custody of the produce pledged by their 
members. Becently a few cotton sale societies have been organised and one 
of their qbjeets is to encourage the growing of pure and high class cotton ana 
putting it on the market. They also propose to introduce the system of 
grading. 

The chief difficulty of the sale societies is to secure suitable godowns or 
granaries. Government have agreed to lend money to these societies ic 
construct granaries. 

There are a few societies which prepare for the market the produce of the 
agriculturists. These hull paddy, decorticate ground-nut, crush sugarcane and 
manufacture manure. Although these societies do not directly arrange for the 
sale of produce handled by them, sometimes sale is effected* with their help. 
The chief difficulty of these societies is finance. One of these societies had 
taken a loan from Government under the State Aid to Industries Act. 

The total value of the loans given by the sale societies during the last two 
years amounted to Bs. 6'68 lakhs and the total value of sales effected amounted 
to Bs. 9*08 lakhs. 

The most successful of all societies are the arecanut and the rice selling 
societies in Mangalore. 

(b) (tv) Societies for effecting improvements . — A few societies for clearing 
silt in village irrigation channels have been formed but their chief difficulty lies 
in the fact that they are unable to take any action on unwilling persons. They 
cannot put the Kudxmaramat Act into operation. 

One society has been registered to restore an abandoned tank in Kistna. 
With the consent of Government the ryots undertook to restore the tank at 
their own cost and divide the lands under the tank among themselves on 
certain conditions. 

Societies for well irrigation can be started provided long-term money can 
he obtained. Government have been approached for help. 

Societies have been formed in Trichinopoly and Tan j ore districts for clean- 
ing the sand deposited on wet land by the breaches in the rivers during the 
floods of 1924. Government finance these societies. ' ; ; y " 

(b) (y) Societies for’ the aggregation of fragmented holdings and tktiijr 
redistribution in plots of reasonable size , — There are no societies of this type 
and the enquiries made showed that the need fear suck gpoiepif was mot felt. 

(b) (vi) Societies for co-operative use of agricultural machinery . village 
credit societies have provision in their by-laws for purchasing and hiring to 
members improved agricultural implements. A few societies have purchased 
these implements and hire them to their members. But no societies have been 
specially formed for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery except 
societies which prepare the produce of the agriculturists for the market suck 
as societies for decorticating ground-nut, ginning cotton, crushing, j 

and manufacturing manure. It does not seem desirable in the present 
development of the country that labour saving machinery should be ' 

in agricultural operations. ’ ‘ . 


(b) (vii) Societies for joint farming . — Attempts were made a few years ago* 
to form tenant societies for joint cultivation in the deltaic tract® of the Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly districts and in other parts of the Presidency but nothing came 
out of them. A year or two ago a few societies have been brought into existence 
chiefly for the benefit of the agricultural labourers of the , depressed classes. 
These societies obtain on lease lands either from Government or from land- ,y 
holders and divide them among their members for cultivation.^ In Erode taluk ' 
of the Coimbatore district a large extent of land has been assigned by 
ment to the people of the depressed classes and societies have been 
help them to cultivate their lands. There is a proposal to put the 
groups so that they may own cattle and implements in common. 
for tenant societies is great in areas where middlemen intervene V 
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(6) (mi) Cattle-breedinrj societies — The attempts made some years ago to 
bring mto existence cattle-breeding societies m Nelloie and Coimbatore districts 
did not le^ult m the formation of anv society But on^ 01 two societies which 
m© intended to supply, manuie and to diffuse knowledge of impiQved agucultural 
methods maintained bleeding \nimals with the help of the grant given bv 
Government Government give a giant of Its 100 to Rs 150 to any society 
oi individual who maintains a bleed mg animal Although theie aie no eattle- 
1 zeeding »ocietics two cattle insuianre societies have been hi ought mto existence 
but the\ have not vet begun woik 

ib) (ix) Societies formed [or any purpose umneiied Kith agriculture^ oi uith 
betterment of milage life , hut not spe< ified ahou — Labour societies to find work 
dunng the off season foi the agncultmil laboureis have been formed m various 
paits of the Presidency and these have obtumd contracts for earthwoik road 
lepans from Government Distuct Boaids and Municipalities Their difficulties 
are great They have to ovucome the opposition of vestid interests In spite 
of difficulties thev have done a considerable amount of work A few societies to 
demonstrate the benefit which can be derived bv adopting improved methods 
of cultivation advocated by the Vgricultinal Department have been started m 
ceitun distucts The advantages of these societies consist m a number of 
small rvots doing the worl m thou lands and seeing foi themselves the benefits 
of improved methods 

(d\ The societies alreadv working have done a great deal of good to the 
ague ultuml population Thev have given more income both directly and 
indirectly There are instances m which the indebtedness has been reduced but 
the problem of lightening the butden of uneconomic debt as a whole has not 
yet been solved 
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Mr* H. M. HOOD, LGS. and Rao Sahib DEIVAS1KHAM AN I 

MUDAUYAR. 

Oral Evidence. 

15767 The Chairman Mr Hood vou rtc Kegisti ar of Co-operatne 
Societies m the Presidency of Madras ?- — Yes 

15768 4nd Kao Sahib Deivasikhimam Mudalijar, vou aie Joint Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies m this Presidency ? — les 

15769 Yon have both put in valuable notes of ex ulence which w ( h iv< if nd 
and the Commission has also before it the mem or in dum h> Mr J Cxi iv T C S 
who, I think, was the previous Kegistiar of Co-opexitive Societies m the 
Presidency ? — Yes 

15770 1 hope >ou, gentlemen, hue seen the memoiandum m question- 1 — 
Yes 

15771 I understand it is agreeable to you, and certs inlv it is convenient 
to us, that jou should both he heard together Unless vou contradict eacn 
other we shall assume that each agrees with anv answer that is given by the 
other ? — Yes 

15772 Before I ask any question, is there any geneial statement you wish 
to make m addition to what you have written, Mr Hood? — No 

15773 Have you any, Rao Sahib? — No 

15774 Mr Hood how long have you been associated with the Co-operative 
Department m this Presidency? — Directly now, foi thiee weeks 

15775 Three weeks- 3 — That is now, before that I was in charge for ten 
months m 1923-24 

15776 In charge of what? — Registrar of Co-operative Societies 

15777 And you Kao Sahib what experience have vou had? — I am connected 
with the movement from its very inception 

15778 When was the inception of the movement? — I was the Secretary of 
the second society started in the Presidency, and I was drafted into the poet 
m 1905 

15779 So that you have seen the movement from it® very beginning? — Yes 

15780 Now, first of all, on your note, Mr Hood, T should like to ask you 
whether it i$ your view that the Agricultural Department is making full u«e ot 
the co-operative organisation for the purpose of propaganda and demonstra- 
tion ? — I think they might possibly make fuller use of us 

15781 You agree with that, Kao Sahib? — Yes 

15782 You do not think that full use is being made?*— They might make 
more use 

15783 You had experience of societies at work, Kao Sahib Have you 
ever known the Agricultural Depaitment getting mto communication with 
the Registrar or with co-operative societies with a view to recommending any 
particular agricultural operation or improved variety of crop? — They da get 
into touch with societies, and with the officers of the department 

15784 Do you think it might be more generally taken advantage of? — Yes 

15785 Mr Hood, on page 606 of jour note you say ** Long-term credit is 
a very different problem The clearance of uneconomical debts, or, rather, 
their conversion into co-operative debts, and permanent impiovements of all 
kinds require long-term loans tor which special provision is to be made If the 
land mortgage banks now being started are a success thexe seems to bo no 
necessity to look further for solution ” Have vou formed any views m to 
whether these land mortgage banks are likely to be successful ? — 1 do not fib Me 

* Not printed Part of the official memorandum prepared for the 
sion by the Government of Madras 

Mi H M Hood i and B. Deivamkhanmm MudaEyar, 
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it is quite possible to form much of an opinion yet ; they have only just been 
started. 

15786. How far is it proposed to use co-operative organisations^ as a channel 
through which long term credit may be provided? — You mean existing societies? 

15787. I am asking how far land mortgage banks are going to work through 
co-operative organisations? — They are co-operative societies in themselves and 
they will deal chiefly with individual ryots. They will also avail themselves of 
the advice of the panchayats of existing societies. 

15788. They will?— Yes. 

15789. Are they at work under your joint control as Registrar? Are you 
responsible for the land mortgage banks? — I am responsible for the general 
guidance of the co-operative societies. 

15790. Perhaps you could tell us how these land mortgage hanks stand in 
relation to the co-operative movement. Could you tell us how they fit in with 
your movement P — They are organised to float debentures on the basis of definite 
mortgages held by their members. 

15791. Are those debentures secured on the individual’s holding or secured 
on the aggregate of a series of mortgages ? — At present I understand the deben- 
tures are being issued on individual mortgages. I think, however, it is not 
intended that that should be a permanent arrangement. 

15792. Is it really the case that the practice you describe is universal at the 
moment? — Yes; I think so. 

15793. There is no collective credit? — No, not at present. I think it is 
intended that that should be introduced at a later stage. 

15794. Bo much for the security upon which the debentures are borrowed. 
Have Government taken up some of these debentures? — Yes, they have taken 
up half. They have agreed to take up half up to a maximum investment by 
them of 2 lakhs. 


15795. Has the other half been taken up by the public? — Yes. Government 
will not take it up until the others take it up. . 

15796. Government take 50 per cent, and the public 50 per U 

15797. So much for the debenture capital. What about the share capital? 
— It is put up by the individual members. 

15798. Can the public buy the shares ? — No. 

15799. That is definite ? — Yes, but they can buy debentures. 

15800. Are the shareholders individuals or primary societies, or both? — 
There are no primary societies as shareholders ; they are all individuals. 

15801. All individual cultivators, presumably? — Yes ; that is the intention. 

15802. Would you allow societies as such to become shareholders? — There is 
not much object in their becoming shareholders. 

15803. The point has not arisen? — No. 

15804. Must the cultivator be a shareholder before he can borrow? — Yes. 

15805. What shares must he have P — One-tenth of the amount he requires as 
loan. 

15806. One-tenth is the minimum? — Yes, at present; there is a proposal to 
raise it. 


15807. Have any landholders come forward to lend money on the deben- 
tures? — Not to any extent. 

15808. Does the landlord come forward and lend money on the debentures? 
— Not to any extent. 


15809. Have any of them come forward to take shares with a view to bor- 
rowing money? — I have not got a list. But the zamindars have not come 
forward. 


15810. Would you welcome them? — We do not want big landholders. They 
will not he satisfied with the amount of loan given by land mortgage banka: 
we have put a limit on individual borrowing. : , - , 1 . V 


■Wniin'-i 
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15811. What is the borrowing limit? — It is now Es. 2,000. 

15812. For individuals or on one particular transaction? — For individuals* 
15813. Bo much for that scheme, Mr. Hood, would you care to tell ns 
plainly whether in your view it is going to be a success or not? — It is my 
opinion that it will be a success. 

15814. Do you agree with that, Eao Sahib ? — I agree with it. 


15815. Now, on page 606, you say Mr. Hood: “ Where funds can be 
supplied on a co-operative basis I do not think it necessaiy to push taccuvi 
loans/’ Would you go so far as to say that in any district where the co- 
operative organisation exists loans should not be made except through those 
societies? — No, certainly not* 

15816. You would not go as far as that, Bao Sahib? — No. 

15817. All you say is that it is not necessary to push iaccavi loans. You 
would make them available? — I would make them available. There is always 
the non-member to be considered ; we cannot pretend to have a monopoly ; there 
are many ryots who do not belong to co-operative societies.' 

15818. You do not think it would be in the interest of the public generally 
to confine loans in districts where you have a co-operative organisation to 
members of the co-operative societies ? — I do not think it necessary at all. 

15819. On page 606, you say Mr. Hood : * 1 In rural India when there is no 
market for investments, any one with money looks for someone to lend it to, 
on the security of land/ 1 On that point, have you any saving societies or 
investment societies at work in the Presidency on a co-operative basis? — There 
are some. They can, of course, invest ip every society. But, it is not in 
every society that they do, 

15820. They can invest by taking more shares? — Both by taking shares and 
by making deposits, but principally in different forms of deposits. 

15821. What forms of deposits do these credit societies offer? — Principally 
savings deposits. 

■ 15822. Savings certificates? — They are on the same lines ur the 

post office savings' bank deposits. i • 

15823. But run entirely by the co-operative movement; .or do 
postal savings certificates? — The money is entirely in the co-operative move* ■. 
meat. , v , ’ .. ■ ■ 

15824. You are not an agency for collecting deposits 
system; there is no competition with it?— -No; we are not wifli 

it. , 1 , ■* ■ . ’ . ■' 

15825. What interest do you pay on your deposits? — 4 to 6 per cent, in the 
Central Urban Banks and 7 per cent, in rural societies. 


15826. On page 607, coming to the very important matter of supervision, 
you give it as your opinion that M The formation of societies could be pud 
much more rapidly than at present and there are practically enough U 
available to do the routine administrative work of a small co-operative $od< 
but for stability it is necessary to arrange for something more than tiis / 
You are concerned from the point of view, I take it, that new growth in this 
movement ought not to be encouraged unless it is reasonably assured that 
the growth is sound that the educational side of the movement proceeds step 
by step with this growth? — Yes. 

15827. Now I want you to tell the Commission what machinery you have at 
yottr disposal for measuring the soundness or the want of soundness in your 
primary societies ? What touch have you at your headquarters with your 
societies? — Well, in the first place both I and my Joint Begisirar are con- 
stantly going round on tour inspecting the various types of sodetier and ; 
discussing the matter constantly with everybody we meet, who has 
■ aMtion 1 :wi$k the movement. Apart from our own personal touch ; 

1 nun iejr.of Officials who go round 'to inspect, tIM is to say, Deputy T 
t^iP^istrars and a large, number of Inspectors doing; 
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audit. All these are constantly in touch with the various non-official bodies 
and individuals. 

15828. And both of you gentlemen feel that you as Joint Registrars have 
an insight into the working of these societies and are really able to judge 
whether they are sound or whether they are not? — We think we can. 

15829. You probably agree with me that these long lists showing the number 
of societies and the amounts lent and so forth are not really very informing 
and are not a very reliable indication of the value of the movement, because the 
value of the movement depends in the main upon the vigour of the primary 
society, on the way in which the primary society is managed and upon the effect 
which the working of that society has on the general mentality of those mem- 
bers of the community in which the primary society is constituted? That 
really is the test? — Not only the mentality of the member but even more so, I 
think, his material position. 

15830. At what rate does your primary society lend as a rule to individuals? 

— 9§ per cent. 

15831. And what is the average rate of interest paid to the ordinary money- 
lenders? — 12 per cent, is the ordinary rate. 

15832. So that you are about 2£ point short of him? — Yes. 

15833. Do you claim punctual repayment? — Yes. 

15834. Does he claim punctual repayment? — To a certain extent of course. 

A good soiocar gives a certain amount of grace. It depends on the reputation 
of the individual who is repaying. 

15835. You think the amount of grace which he gives compared with the 
grace that your societies are able to give is fairly represented by 3 per cent, 
difference in the rate ? — Yes ; our man can always get an extension of period if 
there is good reason for it. 

15836. Prom the societies P — Yes. 

15837. Perhaps I did not make my last question plain. Do you really think 
that your societies make as elastic an arrangement with the man m to the 
soxccar? Is it your view? — It is a much more elastic arrangement* ^ 

15838. It is sometimes claimed that the culiifatot prefers' limn 

the smvcar rather than from the co-operative society because although the 
mwcar charges a few points more of interest lie does not expect punctual 
repayment whereas the society does? — That is because he has got an eye on 
the land of the borrower. 

15839. No doubt he has got his own interest in sight ?—He does not insist 
upon repayment if he covets the land of the borrower or so long as the borrower 
is solvent, although he insists upon periodical payment of interest, in some 
cases. 

15849. Do you think there is any danger that credit societies may degene- 
rate into agencies for the provision of facile credit ? — There is # always a certain 
risk of that happening and that is why we are trying to organise more and 
more supervision to keep them in the straight and narrow path, 

15841. Is there much borrowing from societies and re-lending by members P 
— I do not think so; there was a co-operative society of moneylenders in 
Ganjam ; I think they re-lent their money. 

15842. How far is it possible for you at headquarters to discover whether 
practices of that sort do in fact exist ? — Certain cases definitely come to our 
notice. 

15843. What is your system of providing management for your credit 
societies in this Presidency ? Is it found from within the village community 
or do you provide it from outside? — We provide it only in the ease of very poor 
societies ; these are roughly 25 under an Inspector, who goes round and acts as 
father and mother to them and writes up their accounts and generally looks, 
after them. They have their own board of management ; but I do not think , , 
it does a great desk , ' y , , 

Mr. H. M. Hoo4 . '• - ’If, 
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15844. How often do your Inspectors get round? — In the case of the de- 
pressed classes, the societies are under the control of the Labour Department 
and they have^ got an Inspector for every 25 societies ; he goes round and helps 
the secretary in writing up the accounts ; but in the case of other societies the 
management is constituted from among the members, 

15845. Entirely? — Entirely. 

15846. Subject only to audit by the auditor under your control? — Subject to 
the auditor and to the supervision of the local Supervising Union. 

15847. The whole management is done by the panehayat? — Yes, by the 
board of management of the particular society. 

15848. The panehayat of the society? Which really is the managing com- 
mittee of the individual society? — Yes. 


15849. What is the organisation ? Is the supervising society a co-operative 
organisation? — Yes, it is a society registered under the Act. It consists of a 
number of societies situated within a radius of 7 to 10 miles. Each society 
sends delegates and from among the delegates the board of management of the 
union is constituted. 

15850. Supervising Union, is that it? — Supervising Union, we call it, 
15851. Have those unions any funds of their own ? — The societies contri- 
bute towards the cost of the union. 

15852. In proportion to their membership P — In proportion to the working 
capital. The financing hanks also contribute, 

15853. Let us assume that a new society amongst persons other than de- 
pressed classes is being formed ; where does the initiative come from, the local 
Supervising Union? — Yes, it is supposed to. 

15854, Supposed to? — Generally it does. 

15855. I suppose that those Supervising Unions can in every case provide a 
thoroughly competent person to give advice to a group of villagers who wish 
to form a society? — Most of them can. 

15856. It seems to me to be an important point. What is the calibre of the 
advice which these Supervising Unions can give? — The men who are actually 
giving advice are very largely Supervisors on about Bs. 30 a month. They 
have had a certain amount of training, nothing very methodical, but many of 
them have had a good deal of experience, I do not think, taken as a whole, 
they are as well np in the theory or the literature of the movement as they 
ought to be, but the bulk of them I think have a fair practical knowledge and 
a reasonable amount of common sense at the hack of it, 

15857. Mr. Kamat: Have you a training class for training these men? — Not 
running the whole time; training courses are arranged occasionally. 

15858. The Chairman: Very well, it is the expert from the local Supervising. 
Union who proceeds to the village; I suppose he shows them how to start their 
' books and gives them some good advice; then he disappears? — Yes. ( r '- 
15859. Now is it your experience that an educated cultivator 
perhaps half a day’s advice from the representative of a Supewisini^ tlnion 
can take over a society and run it satisfactorily ?— He visits tfetf 
frequently. ' ■ '■>' r J U r# f ^" 5 ^ 


15860. Does the representative of the Supervising Union get to the society 
•often? — Yes, he is supposed to come every month, but in any case he goes there 
every two months. . < w • 


‘ 15861. I suppose they get their books upside 'down, -hut the Supervisor ; 

them right ; they learn by experience ?•— The primary' society, just when : 
started, has very little in the way of books. 

15862. But the true spirit and ideal of co-operation is not a thing w 
people learn in h^lf a day? — I am referring to the account books of the ^ 
15863. $ut,nn the: other side, it appears to me that it is far more .•smMKj 
s that there 'dwwldUH# ge&nine grasp p4.#o^t«ding of wfcat co-opera 
, means. ;,Is apy;at^j|pt, teach the^-fhatt — Yes. < . ,, 

S. K, Detvasikhamani Mudaliyar. 
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15864. How?— Not very methodically at present. The Provincial Union is 
arranging classes* and every year they last for 8 months. In the Chingleput 
district there are 36 centres where the panchayatdars of 10 societies assemble, 
and they are given a course of training and instruction with regard to their 
duties and general propaganda. 

15865. When was it started? — Last year. 

15866. Bo you think that has begun to filter down to the societies?- — The 
panchayatdars and members of societies assemble in convenient centres and get 
direct' instruction. 

15867. Are they proceeding on any particular text-books or literature? — 
There are certain subjects. 

15868. Is there any syllabus or guide? — There is a syllabus. 

15869. Is it in English or vernacular? — It is in the vernacular. 

15870. How long is it? Is it a big document? — It is a small thing. 

15871. Could you let us have a translation of it? — I will send one; we have 
not got one with us at the moment. 

15872, I should be very interested to see it, if you could? — Yes. 

15873. From your experience of credit societies you say that lack of 
supervision is the reason why frauds are increasing. Would you develop that 
point a little in relation to what you have been saying about supervision? — 
The ryots have not got to the stage when they will repay debts without a 
fair amount of badgering, and the more the movement grows the less attention 
we are able to give to each individual society by way of supervision. 

15874, Should not your supervising machine grow step by step with the 
number of your societies? — It ought to grow in relation to the number of 
societies, but the machine at present consists of two halves; one is the official, 
which is more or less rigidly fixed; the other is the non-official Supervising 
Union with their supervisors, which is developing at a fair pace, but I do not 
think it has developed quite fast enough to provide for the additional super- 
vision of its share of assistance, and also to make up for the fact that the 
Government share of the supervision is gradually decreasing. : ; 

15875. Why is the Government share of the supervision gradually decreas- 
ing? — Because the staff is fixed, and the movement is increasing. 

15876. In proportion, it is decreasing? — Yes. 

15877, Would you suggest that Government should increase the subsidy 
which it gives towards the movement in proportion to its increase? — That is 
what it amounts to. 

15878, Would you suggest that Government should contribute towards the 
supervision of the movement in proportion to the increase of the movement, 
or would you suggest that the supervision be provided and paid for by the 
movement itself as it grows? — It is of course very desirable that it should t pay 
for its own supervision. 

15879. Have you any plan to bring that about? — If the present tendency 
continues, we shall soon be faced with a situation where non-official super- 
vision has simply got to do it. 

15880. I find it a little difficult to fit in this statement about the inadequacy 
of supervision with what you, Mr. Hood, and you Rao Sahib describe as the 
machinery by which supervision is provided. You both appear to think that 
the supervision provided by ^ these unions is on the whole satisfactory. I 
understand that these Supervising Unions are capable of infinite expansion as 
the movement grows; are they not? — Theoretically they are, hut the difficulty 
is always to find the men who will take the trouble to go round, and do fit© 
work. The paid Supervisor does a certain amount of it, but the union has 
not to have an army of honorary workers. Many of the honorary workers do 
a great deal of very useful work, but others do not do much. 

15881. What class in the community provides those honorary workers, as a 
rule? — The and professnomd classes. ' ‘ ■ 
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15882. Boes the bar provide any? — Yes, there are lots of vakils in the move- 
ment. The Joint Registrar corrects me ; he objects to my saying that there* 
are many of the professional classes; he would prefer to say that there are* 
a few of them in the Supervising Unions. 

15888. In your experience, Rao Sahib, which class provides such people?— 
The ryots themselves. 

15884. The ryots do it? — Yes. 

15885. In this Presidency, you have not had a strong movement in the 
professional classes? — In the urban areas there is, but in the rural areas* 
societies have been formed by the agriculturists. 

15886. Is there no sign of any young men in the urban districts coming 
forward to work for the public in this way ? — They do. 

15887. Are there many of them? — Yes. 

15888. Are they satisfactory when they do come forward? — They are gene- 
rally full of ideas. 

15889. Yon want hard work more than ideas? — We want chiefly hard work. 

15890. It is not always the same thing ; is it ? — No, it is not. 

15891. Would you agree with me that a certain proportion of these overdue* 
debts owing to societies by members must be accepted as an indication that 
long-term credit is not available rather than that members are disinclined to 
pay their debts? — That is, undoubtedly so. 

15892. How far, do you think, that is true? — It is almost impossible to say. 

15893. Let me put it in another way. Bo you think, there is a strong gene* 
ral demand for long-term credit? A great deal is talked about it? — I should: 
say so. 

15894. And do you agree with that, Rao Sahib ? — I agree. 

15895. For what purposes, in the main? — Payment of prior debts. 

15896. Rather than for carrying out improvements? — Also for improving 
the land, sinking wells, and so on ; our accounts show that 45 per cent* of the* 
loans are given for payment of prior debts. 

15897. Take the average cultivator who has got a large existing debt, which 
has been accumulating at compound interest, is it really within the scope o#‘ 
any water-tight financial scheme** to finance that debt for the ryot ; or must 
there be some subsidy direct or indirect? , That depends, I take it, on the 
extent of the debt in relation to the ryots paying capacity? — Yes. 

15898. In any community, would it be true to say that there are a large* 
proportion of cultivators, who are so deep in debt as to make it almost im- 
possible to extricate them without some outside help? Bo you think tliaft 
would be true? — I do not think, it would be entirely true as a general 
ment, but it is very difficult to say, because, we have no very 
the expenditure and the debt. '* 

15899. That is what I was waiting for. Bo you not think that- batee* all 
these schemes are floated it might be well to find out what,, la: fbe\ is the* 
position? — The difficulty is to find it out. 

15900. You do not know any means by which you can’ discover the extent of 
the debt? — No. 


15901. Have you even found out what the mortgage is, which is registered ? ; 
•It is not all registered. 


15902. The mortgage debt is not always registered ?— The repayment is netr ; >v 
registered. The actual debt is registered, but unless you know the rep 
you do not know where you are. , '• 

15903. X understand the original mortgage debt is registered' on a 
document, but the is to discover how far repayment has 
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15904 That is not an insurmountable difficulty?— We could find it out. If 
-ne bad a man on special duty and he sat down for a month, he would 
pi obablv be able to let us have a fair idea of the various debts in a small area. 

15905. I want your view about this, because it strikes me as important: 
Do vou think it is really a business like proceeding to start co-operative societies 
and huuimortgage banks and the rest of it, m order to relieve the indebtedness 
of the ruial community, before you discover what that indebtedness is, or do 
you think that a firm eifort ought to be made to assess the position as soon as 
’possible? — We know that they have very considerable debts though we do not 
know precisely to what extent. 

15906. So that, m answer to my question whether an important proportion 
of the cultivators in any district are so deeply m debt as to make it perfectly 
hopeless to attempt to extricate them, you can only say that you do not know 
the facts ? — We do not know the facts m great detail ; I do not think anybody 
does. 

15907. On page 609, under the head of 1 Purchase societies,’ you are talk- 
ing about purchase of domestic requirements. I want to be perfectly certain 
what society \ou aie thinking of. Are you thinking of the ordinary retail 
co-operative society such as you are accustomed to see in industrial areas in 
(ill eat Britain? — Yes. 

15908. Retail societies? — Like retail stores in England. 

15909. Supposed to sell only to members, but, in fact, quite willing to sell to 
the public? — Yes, quite so. 

15910. And paying dividends at the end of the year out of the profits? — 
That is so. 

15911. As a beginning, in this country it might be feasible to purchase 
certain necessities on a co-operative basis, so as to take the advantage of a 
large order, without undergoing any of the risks of retail trading; might it 
not? — Yes, but it means grafting that work on to a co-operative credit society 
practically. 

15912. Do you advocate multiple purpose societies? — We do not Eke that. 

15913. Would you rather have a single purpose society? — Yes. 

15914. Then the next type of society you mention is the ordinary purchasing 
society? — Our purchase societies do not sell to non-members. There is a restric- 
tion that if any society wants to sell to non-members, it should get the sanction 
of the Government. 

15915. That is the law? — That is the custom, not the law’. The by-law’s say 
that. 

15916. In paragraph B. on page 609 in dealing with the purchase of agricul- 
tural requirements, you are not thinking of a society which purchases stock 
and takes the risk of trading, you are thinking of a society which buys 
collectively to meet the requirements of its members. Is that the idea? That 

a difterent thing you see^ — I do not refer specifically to the point. Some 
of them do carrv stock and some of them do not 

15917. Some of them do trading, do they? — Yes. Some of these societies 
carry a certain stock and also deal m agricultural requirements. 

15918 Do those purchasing societies wdiich carry a stock all sell at cost 
price? — They sell at cost price plus enough to cover working charges. 

15919. Have you laid it down definitely that multiple purpose societies are 
not advisable? — 1 know of no specific place w’here that fact has been stated. 
1 lie by-law’s do not permit other kinds of w f ork. The credit society cannot do 
any work except as an agent of the members. 

13920, Except as agent of "whom? — If a credit society wants to buy stores, it 
should have an indent specifically received from the member. 

15921. It takes no trading risk? — No, The by-laws distinctly say that the 
&ociety should not undergo any risk. 

13922. Do I understand that the purchasing societies as such are sometimes 
conducted merely as agencies charging working expenses and sometimes aft 
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trading concerns, carrying the stock and willing to sell to members as they 
require their goods v — They do purchase stores hut do no other work. 

15923, No other work at all? — No. 

15924. 1 want to turn to the tables on page CIO showing the agricultural 
requisites that have been bought. I notice that in the year 1919-20 purchase 
of ploughs, etc., shous a rise from zero to Rs, 12,935. The societies have also 
purchased Its. 37,659 worth of manure and Rs, 59,157 north of cattle food. 
How many societies did that business * — Theie will be about 100 sot ieties. The 
number varies from year to year. Generally, credit s*x ieties do the work. 

15923, I am only trying to get from ,>ou information as to how it comes 
about that you go from apparently zero to what are important inn eases m one 
year? — Intensive propaganda work was done from that year, i«#., from 1919. 
There were a few transactions before, but they weie not noted in any of the 
account books of the societies, 

15926. You rise from zero to the figures I have mentioned, m one year. 
Then there was a very considerable fall as regards the ploughs sold in 1922-23, 
and the figures for 1923-2(5 are in some cases higher and in some cases lower 
than in 1920. I should like either of you to offer some explanation. It is 
rather curious? There was a very big development all round m the year 1919- 
20. But nothing since ? — Still the work is there. In 1924-25 it was Rs. 28,000 
and in 1925-26 it was 15,000. But sometimes credit societies do the work and 
sometimes they do not, 

15927. I am afraid T am not quite getting to my point. You say you have 
been working all the six years from 1919 to 1925 and you have been able, by 
propaganda work, to increase the sale from zero to Rs. 12,000 odd in one year. 
Tot, in 1926 you have only succeeded, 1 should say, in barely maintaining the 
average. Could you not have gone on increasing the sale by further propa- 
ganda? — I cannot say exactly what the causes are for certain, there is a certain 
increase at first and subsequently it is stationary. 

15928. Tt is rather curious, is it not? — Yes, it is curious. 

15929. Sir Thomas Middleton : Was there the same agricultural prosperity 
in these years 3 The same intensive propaganda, the same money available, 
etc., as in 1920? — Some of those years were very nearly verging on famine 
years. 

The last two years were not years of scarcity. There has been a heavy drop 
in the years of scarcity. 

The Chairman ; Tn 1924-25 it was Rs. 27,896 against only Rs, 12,955 in 1920. 

Sir Thomae Middleton: 1 say the total expenditure has risen. 

15930. The Chairman: So, yon cannot offer any explanation? Nor can 
yon, Rao Sahib? — It is only in 1920 that credit societies were permitted to 
purchase as agents of members. Before that the work was done but the reason 
why there are no figures from 1904 to 1920 is that credit societies did not do 
the work in those years. Intensive propaganda work was done only in 1919-20. 

15931. Then it stopped ? — The department stopped work. Later, muck of 
the work was not done by the departmental staff but by the union staff, 

I think you make a careful appreciation of these figures which are very 
interesting. I have not examined them myself, but according to Sir Thomas 
Middleton they vary m the aggregate expenditure more or less with the 
prosperity or failure of the season, etc., hut in certain instances, like the 
ploughs, there is a reversing of that relationship. I think some attempt to 
explain that position might be rather valuable? , . , . 

Dei can Bahadur Baghamyya: The scarcity does not exist all over the 
Presidency, but only in a few places. That does not, I think, account for the 
variation m the purchase. 

15932. The Chairman: Yes, F understand. Now on page 611 you give a list 
of the names of important societies. I am asking you how it comes about that 
you do* not mention agricultural and industrial societies which, another witness 
told us, had received advances of Rs. 18,600 under the State Aid to Industries 
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.Act P— One such society is concerned with rice-milling and decortication of 
•ground-nut. These are societies which sell agricultural products. The Kalla- 
.kuriehi society is not such a society. 

15933. Is that a manufacturing society? — That is on page 615. 

15934. Yes. I shall come to it. On page 615, some agricultural and indus- 
■trial societies are mentioned in the statement showing the activities of the 
agricultural industrial societies in the Presidency. What I want to know from 
you is whether any of these societies receive grants under the State Aid to 
Industries Act? — The application from the Tindivanam society is now pending, 
hut there has been no other grant under the State Aid to Industries Act* 

15935. Were you consulted before that grant was given to the Kallakurichi 
society? — Yes. It was done at our instance. It was recommended by the 
Registrar. 

15936. Are you considering the possibility of encouraging other manufac- 
turing societies by grants of that nature ? — Yes. Where necessary, in the ordi- 
nary course they are given Government subsidies. 

15937. To go back for a moment to the selling societies. Are they proving 
a success on the whole? — I think I might say that they. are a success. Very 
♦few of them, comparatively, in the Presidency, are not working properly. 

15938. Would you tell the Commission on what basis they pay their mem- 
bers for the produce which they sell. You know the alternative, I take it, 
either they pay the market price when the crop is brought to the godown, or 
they may pay, say, 60 per cent of the estimated market price and the remainder 
after the sale has taken place. You refer to the selling societies at page 611, 
do you? — Yes, they do not sell on their own responsibility now. They give an 
advance of 50 to 60 per cent of the market value of the produce and after the 
sale is effected they make over the balance of the sale-proceeds. 

15939. How is the sale by individual lots according to the bulk which is 
brought in by members or is the material bulked and sold? — Generally indi- 
vidual lots; there is no bulking or grading. 

15940. Is it not one of the principal advantages of selling on a co-operative 
basis that it gives you an opportunity of bulking and grading and claiming a 
'higher price? — It is not prevalent in this country. The biggest rise in price 
so far as the ryot is concerned is between the harvest and the marketing. 

15941. I do not quite see that that applies to the question; perhaps you will 
tell me how it does ? — The advantage to be gained by a co-operative sale is that 
if he can get his crop to a godown and sell it himself to a fairly big mer- 
chant instead of selling it to the village sowcar , he reaps a very considerable 
advantage. 

15942. I agree; but if he could reap a still further advantage by bulking 
and selling the produce, why do you not allow him to do it?— -But it is not so 
great an advantage. 

15943. But it would he an additional advantage? — Yes; it would be an 
additional advantage. 


15944. Are you investigating the question of consolidating fragmented 
holdings by co-operative societies ad hoc ? — We have made some enquiries on 
the subject. 


15945. And what conclusions have you arrived at? — The general conclusion 
was that there was no demand for anything of this sort and that the formation 
df any such societies would involve an amount of time and labour out of all 
proportion to the results we could expect. 

15946. You do not think that you might select a village where co-operation 
has really earned a good name and which is more or less convenient for visits 
from yourself and other officials, and there try a small scale experiment?— 
To consolidate holdings? 

15947. Yes; that has not been considered? — It was considered. 


15948. It. was considered?— It was considered, but nothing has been done 
4bere is not the here. " ' 
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15949* Is fragmentation of holdings an important problem in this Presi- 
dency? — Yes; I think it is an important problem, 

15950, Would it be a very important contribution to the welfare of the agri- 
cultural community if by co-operative means you could induce consolidation of 
fragmented holdings? — There would be some advantage if it could be done. 

15951. One or two general questions ; are you borrowing from sources other 
than the land mortgage banks? Are you borrowing from the district banks at 
all? — We have a cash credit from the Imperial Bank; that is used for short- 
term loans. 

15952. Is that an important part of your business? What is the extent 
approximately of that cash credit? — Roughly 60 lakhs. 

15953. The Baja of Farlakimedi : You say your staff is rather insufficient for 
prelimimary enquiries. Do you get the required help from the village pan- 
chay*ats and Taluk Development bodies ? — There are no Taluk Development 
bodies so far as I know ; there are Taluk Boards and we get no assistance from 
them. 

15954. Would you welcome it from the village panchayats ? — I do not think 
we should be very keen about it. 

15955. For enquiries with regard to status of members and so on would 
not they be helpful to you? — It would Be possible for them to give us some 
assistance ; but I doubt if that would be of very much practical help to us. 

15956. We have been told that Secretaries of societies have been making use 
of these funds for their own private use ; would it not be better if Directors of 
societies were allowed to check balances periodically instead of waiting for 
t Auditors ? — You mean the panchayatdars? 

15957. Yes? — They are competent to check the dealings at any time. The 
Secretary or the President keeps the cash balance. Any other panchayatdar 
can ask for the production of cash balances. 

15958. But I believe they say they will only produce to Inspectors and 
Auditors ? — That is because the particular panchayatdar may not be competent 
to assert his right. - * /;• : 

15959. But there is a provision in the rules to that effect? — Yes; the pan- 
dhayat is responsible for the management ; keeping the cash balance is One of 
the items of the management ; the panchayatdar can ask for the production, 
of the cash balance from the Becretary or the it. , ■ - 

15960. You say with regard to taccmi Jpafesv portion; goes to the 

pockets of the Tafemldars and Revenue Inspectors. ' Are not any preventive 
measures measure is that if the TahsiMar is 

caught, I presume 'fee gets dismissed. 

15961. But does the department insist upon any security feeing provided 
and tfee forfeiture of security when malpractices are discovered? — No; I do 
not think that is practicable. ; , '• t \ ; „ t ' 

15962. Do not important people like Tahsildars provide 
cash security. * . ' >■-’ . 

15963. Sir James MaeKenna : Mr. Hood, I should just like to have an out- 
line of the organisation of the co-operative movement in this Presidency start- 
ing at tfee top downwards ? — -Official and non-official P 

15964. Yes, official to begin with? — There is a Registrar and a Joint-Regis- 
trar with their office in Madras, The Presidency is divided up into eight 
Deputy Registrars* circles* the Deputy Registrar being principally in charge 
dr non-credit work. Further^ tfee Presidency is divided into 24 districts each 
in charge of an Assistant Registrar. 


15965. Is any district still untouched ? — No; we cover the whole Presidency* 
There is then a staff of Inspectors under the Assistant and Deputy Registrars* 

"■ ; 15966, These are all Government officials?— Yes. , , ■; ■£» 

C V-iliW f- Does that comprise tfee whole of the official <Hrganisati<mP— *Inspeot<un 
end of the official organisation. , , 
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15968. Then the non-official organisation? — The non-official organisation is 
not quite complete. I should prefer to start at the bottom* There is the 
primary village society consisting of the individual members; they are 
collected by 30s, 40s and 60s into Supervising Unions which are under the 
control of the primary societies and at the same time control the primary 
societies and supervise them. The Supervising Unions are again combined 
into District Federations. That organisation is not quite complete ; there are 
still 3 or 4 districts which have not got their federations. At the top there 
is the Provincial Union; that is the supervision side of it. The finance side 
is again independent. 

15969. Is the audit done by Government agency or by non-official agency? — 
That is done principally by Government agency. 

15970. Who does the audit of primary credit societies? — That is done almost 
entirely by the Government Inspectors. 

15971. Do you think that official audit is desirable* — I think the Registrar 
is responsible for it under the Act. 

15972. T know that, but do you think it ought to be done officially right 
through? — He <annot very well be responsible for it if it is not. 

15973. Then as to your banking scheme, you have what you call the Madras 
Central Urban Bank 'and a large number of district Central Banks v — Yes. 

15974. Is the Madras Central Urban Bank the apex bank? — Yes. 

15975. The Provincial Bank * — Yes. 

13976. What is the process of financing downwards* How do the funds 
percolate down* — The apex bank gets money from laiious sources and simply 
lends to the district Central Banks on their application. 

15977. Without any reference to the Registrar in the case of the district 
Central Banks * — An application goes to the Registrar and another application 
goes direct to the bank who discuss the matter and generally wait for my 
recommendation before coming to any final decision on any particular loan. 

15079. On any particular loan to any particular bank? — Yes. 

15979. Is there any Government money in the Central Urban Bank? — None. 

35980. Tt is nil outside? — Yes. 

15981. Has the apex Bank any pow*er of inspection of the method in which 
the fnnrU of the Centi.il Banks are applied - — No. 

15982. Have the Distiict Central Banks an\ powei of inspection or conti ol 
over the money lent to credit societies* — Geneially ho They look to the local 
unions for supervision but in practice theie pia< ti ally none. 

15983. Can the Registrar intervene to stop a loan from a distint Central 
Bank to a credit society or group of credit societies which he thinks is not 
worthy of receiving a loan, or is the district Central Bank practically in- 
dependent in the matter of loans? — They are practically independent in the 
matter of the loans they give. If w'e found that there wma a probability of 
giving the loans carelessly, w*e should write to the Central Bank and advise 
them. We give them copies of audit reports so that they may know how r their 
sccieties stand and if we gave advice ot that sort I have no doubt it would be 
taken. 

15984, You had no complaints from the Apex bank oi fiom the district 
Central Banks as to the misapplication of their fund> oi as to unsatisfactory 
loans, given to subordinate societies* — No, except occasionally wo get com- 
plaints of defalcation and delays in repayment and things of that sort. 

15985. Is there any Government money in the movement at all in the 
Madras Presidency? — There is a loan under the State Aid to Industries Act 
to one society. 

15988* That is a special thing? — There is a Government backing of building 
societies; all that money comes from the Government ; loans to depressed classes 
are lent by Government; they also take up debentures in the kind mortgage 
banka and there is cattle insurance. 
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1/5987. Government takes up the debentures? — Yes. 

15988. What about land mortgage banks? They are not ran under the 
ordinary Co-operative (Vedit Act; theielore where is the capital for the land 
mortgage hanks coming from* — There is the ryot. 

15989 All the capital* — The> float debentures. 

I >990. The debentures are taken up by Government?— Tes; not the whole, 
but halt of it, subject to a maximum of half a lakh each for four banks. 

15091* How many land mortgage banks have you? — Nominally six. 

15992. I think you told the Chairman that the limit of loan was only 
Rs. 2,000 * — Yes. 

155*93. In the case ofc these land mortgage banks, do you make a thorough 
scrutiny of the security, the encumbrances of the land at all? — Yes, J think 
that is what is hanging it up to a certain extent: the necessity for making 
as careful scrutiny as we can. 

15994. Do you think you are going to make any contribution to the vast 
problem by what I might call slightly glorified ordinary co-operative credit 
societies-" Do you think that a maximum loan of Rs. 2,000 is going to have 
an appreciable effect at all on agricultural indebtedness? — It will touch all 
the indiMcltials whose indebtedness is less than Rs. 2,000; there must be a very 
large number of them. We do not propose to restrict it to that amount for 
all the time. It is only a preliminary lestriction, so that the small amount of 
mown we gt t m the first instance shall not go to two or three individuals. 

bW5. You are merely at the experimental stage? — Yes. 

1599o. You intend to work up to a bigger scheme when you make sure of 
your foundations? — Wo hope to work up to a very big scheme. 

15997. Thr ( hah nui n : Do }on have check audits on the accounts of primary 
societies carried out by \ our own officers here and there from time to time? — 
Yes. 

15998. Mt. t'nlvnt : We call it a super-audit? — We call it a test audit* 

15999. TIu i Jut u man: What do those test audits show? — Any discrepancies 
m the original audit. The original audit seems to be correct in most c mm and 
no mistakes aie seen. 

IbOOO. Who can ies out the test audits? — The senior Inspector; the audit 
is done by a junior Inspector and the test audit is made by a senior Inspector 
or the Assistant Registrar. 

IbOOl. Where does the junior Inspector come in this hierarchy which 
Mr. Hood described to Bir lames MaeKenna? — He comes under “ Inspectors 
and Clerks. 51 

16002. That is not a test audit, is it? — The Inspeotor does the original 
audit; the si mor Inspector docs the test audit. 

19003, Where does the senior Inspector come in this hierarchy? — He is in 
a higher giade of the same category, 

16004, But ton have no trained auditor attached to your own office whom 
you can send out from lime to time to the primary societies to go through 
their hooks and see how things are standing? — No, we have no trained auditor 
m my office that I send out ; every district has a senior Inspector. 

16005, Attached to the district ? — Yes. 

16006, And that is the highest officer who ever carries out the audit? — 
Above him there is the Assistant Registrar who is in charge of the district. 

16007. Does the Assistant Registrar in charge of the district ever sees the 
books himself? — He goes to the societies and sees the books* 

16008. He sees them all? — Yes, 

16009. Ho is the highest officer who sees the books; is he? — We ourselves do 
inspect individual societies. 

16010. You see them yourselves? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

And you look at the books, that is & test audit ? 
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16011. Sir Jam.es MacKenna : Continuing the question of audit raised By 
the Chairman, who does the audit of the Central Banks and the Madras Central 
Urban Bank? — The Central Banks are audited by the Assistant Registrar. 

16012. Who does the audit of the Madras Central Urban Bank? — That is* 
done by a certified auditor. 

16013. I think you will agree, Mr. Hood, that when you come to your 
larger land mortgage banks you will have to put up a machinery for the very 
careful investigation of encumbrances on the land? — That is one of the chief 
things we have to do now. 

16014. Yes, on a small scale now, when your limit is only a couple of 
thousands. It will be quite a serious thing with higher limits. Burma has* 
been contemplating land mortgage banks on a big scale, and we have been held 
up by tremendous and insuperable difficulties regarding the valuation and : 
examination of titles of the land on which you propose to ask the public to> 
take debentures? — That is our experience. 

Bo that any experience you have may be of great help to Burma. 

16015. Professor Gangulee: In reply to the Chairman you said you had no* 
knowledge of the extent of indebtedness in the Presidency? — I do not know 
what the extent is. 


16016. Do you think the re-settlement reports of different districts may be? 
of some use to you? You have such reports available for Tanjore and other 
districts? — Yes; they might be of use. 

16017. I find they contain some useful information with regard to the 
indebtedness of the peasantry, although the size of the holdings is not shown 
there. You have no knowledge of the extent of indebtedness. Before you 
form a society do you undertake any preliminary survey of any sort with 
regard to the people and with regard to the kind of cultivation? — There is a 
property survey. 

16018. Who undertakes the preliminary survey ? — The officer organising the 
society, 

16019. And he submits that survey to you? — It would go to the Assistant 
Registrar in the first place. 1 ' % & ;■ WtyfyQ' 

16020. I want to be quite clear in my mind how you organise these societies; 
You have first a preliminary survey with regard to the people, their occupa- 
tion and so on; then that survey is reported to whom, the Registrar or the 
Assistant Registrar ?— To the Assistant Registrar. 

16021. Then what happens? — He scrutinises the report, and if he thinks 
the society can be registered, he sends it on to the Deputy Registrar. 

16022. And then? — The Deputy Registrar registers it. 

16023. And the final sanction? — It does not come to the Registrar, except 
it be for a society of the special type when the Registrar’s sanction is necessary. 

16024. Please turn to Mr. Gray’s Report, page 5. I have a little difficulty 
in understanding the table.* I have not been able to understand what you 
actually mean by short-term money and long-term money. You find the last 
column “ paying off prior debts, Rs. 3,51,59,989 ” ; are these short-term 
loans? — These are long-term loans,' 

16025, Let us see the first column “ Cultivation. 1 * Is that short-term ? — • 

Yes. 


16026. Then, “ Purchase of cattle”? — That is a long-term loan. 
16027. “ Payment of kist ”? — That is short-term. 

16028. “ Improvement of land”? — Long-term. 

16029. u Purchase of raw materials for industries ” ? — Short-term. 


16030. “ Trade,” “ Education ” and all that column is long-term, I 
suppose ? — u Trade ” is partly long-term and partly short-term, 1 

16061. ** Purchase of lpa4 ' ‘ ' 
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16032. * * Food and other necessaries of life”? — Short-term. 

16033. So that in that list you find a mixture of short and long-term loans,, 
but a great deal of it is long-term? — Yes, long-term not exceeding fire years.. 
Under the present circumstances we cannot giro loans for more than fire year*. 

16034. These loans are for paying off prior debts? — Formerly loans were 
given up to 10 years; the period was reduced to 5; and it has now been ex- 
tended to 7 years. 

16036. Would you call that long-term credit ? — Yes. 

16036. In view of this, I do not understand Mr. Hood’s remark u I consi- 
der that the problem of providing short-term money to cultivators has largely 
been solved.” In this table I find that long-term credit predominates? — 
That does not alter the fact that we have got more money at present than we 
can lend for short-term purposes. 

16037. I follow that, in this list you have lent Rs. 3,51,00,000 on long-term 
credit? — Yes, but it is not nearly long enough, 

16038. One of you (Mr, Hood) says : “ The problem of providing short-term 
money to cultivators has been largely solved.” The Joint Registrar (Rao 
Sahib Deivasikhamani Mudaliyar) says: “ It is only when a solution is found 
to obtain money to pay off his prior debts, that he will be free to borrow from 
his society for all his short-term needs. The Rao Sahib places the import- 
ance of long-term credit before short-term credit, whereas Mr. Hood seems 
to be of a different opinion? — (Mr, Hood): “ the problem of providing short 
money to cultivators has been largely solved ” means we have got far more 
short-term money than we can use at present. 

16039. As I understand the Rao Sahib, he wants to get rid of the prior 
debt? — Yes. V 

16040. Which you cannot get rid of unless you take recourse to long-term 
credit? — (Bao Sahib Deivasikhamani Mudaliyar ): I agree. 

16041. Where is then the success of your short-term loans ? — (Mr. Hood) It 
does not alter the fact that we have been provided with a larger amount of 
short-term money than we can use at present. (Bao Sahib Deivmikfo&mtimi 
Mudaliyar): They could have borrowed much more than Rs. 1,^00^00© for 
short-term purposes if their prior debts had been wiped out. That is what 
I mean. . , ' , ^ •’ 

The Chairman : It is rather difficult mean 'fey 

short-term credit and 'V , . _ , 

16042. What Is your/'^ltad^^ year is shortterm, 

16043. Two to fite yeahs, lon^-terhi ? — -Two years can be termed short. One 
year up to the .next harvest is short-term. I am afraid there is a certain 
amount of confusion arising from the fact that although we regard five years 
as long-term, long-term in respect of land mortgage banks would be 0© to 
100 years, 

16044. I understand, the explanation is not that you were , 

selves on your success having in fact lent all the money on ^hort-term^loans^ • 
which are liquid but that you had no difficulty in finding cash to finance such 
short-term loans as you can arrange? — We can provide a great deal more than 
we can arrange. 

16646. Professor Gangulee : You must satisfy the requirements of paying 
prior debts, cattle improvement and so on for which you need long-term 
credit; unless you satisfy those requirements short-term credit is not of much 
use? — No, I cannot igree with that. 


16046. I think it is necessary to make it clear. Surely it is not suggested 
that there is not an enormous field for the expansion of short-term credit m 
a co-operative basis outside such short-term demands as would flow from 
settlement of long-term debts? — I think there is still an enormous fieMr'fcr 1 
purely short-term loans. ' , ’ ] 

„ 16047. As things stand to-day? — As things stand to-day and It is . 

ta*l* p ij IBt 'thit wafat ho feppfcp hetafch up '.the meaty; . 
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16048, It has not "been solved P Yon say the problem has beep solved?— 
What I have said is that we can at present, and apparently there is no reason 
why we should not go on doing it, get more money to lend out for purely 
short-term purposes than we can find an outlet for, 

16049. How long does it take under the present procedure for a member to 
obtain a loan from a society? What is the procedure? — He has to go to the 
Secretary of his society and put in an application, the Secretary has to get 
the sanction of the panchayat ; the application has to be sent to the bank and 
to the Supervising Union ; the Supervising Union has to recommend the loan, 
the Central Bank has to pass it, and then the cash has to come hack. 

16060, Will you kindly give us an idea of the time? — Anything from 3 or 4 
days to a month; 2 months is the maximum. 

16061. Does it take a month for short-term credit? Suppose a man may 
want to buy seed for sowing? — There are other methods. The society sends a 
forecast and executes a bond in advance in certain areas, and they draw the 
money. 

16062. Is the forecasting system common? — Not very common, but it obtains 
in certain areas j the developed unions do that. 

16053. A month's delay in the case of a short-term loan is rather a serious 
delay; do you not think so? — It is rather serious, but on the other hand, he 
generally knows sometime in advance what his requirements are. 

16054. Bo you think .co-operative societies can largely be employed in con- 
nection with the grant of taccavi loans ? — It depends on how much money 
Government is prepared to put down in taccavi loans. 

16056. It is not a question so much of money as of organisation. Gould 
a co-operative society, as an organised body, undertake to do that?— It could 
do it ; it could be done. 

16056. Bo you know whether this has been tried anywhere else in India ? — I 
understand it has been done in Bombay. 

16057. With regard to the sanctioning of loans, 'Which is the authority with 
whom the final sanction rests? — It rests with the bank that 

16058. With regard to management of societies, what sort of men constitute' ^ 
the committee of management? Are they educated enough to understand co- 
operative principles? — In the urban societies they certainly are. 

16059. I am referring to rural agricultural societies? — Apart from the 
depressed classes, in * the rural agricultural socities, there is generally a 
panchayat of men sufficiently educated to understand what they are doing; 
they are able to read books. 

16060. You do not think that want of education is a handicap in the 
management of these committees, and you do not feel that want of education, 
on the part of these members is a handicap to the development of the co- 
operative spirit ? — I do not think that alone is much of a handicap, 

. 16061. You do not feel it would be a handicap to the spread of the move- 

ment? — Generally, if the members are educated, they can better control the 
panchayat. 

16062. I am talking about the members who are appointed as a committee, 
of management ; do you find that the lack of education in them is a handicap ? 
— No, 1 think on the whole they are sufficiently educated to do the work they 
are required to do in the villages, 

16063. How far is non-credit co-operative organisation expanding in this 
Presidency ? — I think it is expanding very slowly ; I have no means of measur- 
ing it. 


16064. I understand that the duties of Deputy Registrars are chiefly to 
encourage the formation of non-credit societies ; is that right F ; — The general 
control of the movement in their areas is in their hands. The object was to , 
provide for if»^.^ttoMon.,to.. 3aon-credit undoubtedly, 5 H , - , , • 

1 0066. You have 9 Deputy , employed for the purpose?— No, 8. " 
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16066. On page 613 of year note there is a table with regard to the 
transactions of the Orthanad Crop Loan Union* I find that the whole trans- 
action did not exceed Rs. 9,000, which is given in the 4th column * Value if 
sold at the village market at the harvest time.* What is the basis of this 
organisation of the Orthanad Crop Loan Union? — It is a co-operative society 
with a share capital which has built godowns for itself, the object being to 
receive the ryots* agricultural produce into the godown at the harvest, to give 
advances on that up to the extent of 50 or 60 per cent, of its value and enable 
the ryot to hold his crop in that godown until he sells it. 

16067. Mr, Calvert: Who sells it? — The ryot, not the union; at present 
there is no attempt at joint sale of produce. 

16068. How does the union cover its expenses? — By rents and interest on 
loans. 

16069. Professor Gangulee : According to the table on page 615 of your note, 
in the Tanjore district you have the Shiyali Agricultural and Industrial 
Society; is it a non-credit society? — Yes. 

16070. Organised by the Deputy Registrar ?— No, it was organised, long 
before the Deputy Registrar came into existence, by the Assistant Registrar. 

16071. Its chief object was to supply phosphatic manure? — Yes, to supply 
phosphatie manure, and also grind bones ; that is another form of phosphatic 
manure; and to do rice hulling too. 

16072. From the investigations of the Department of Agriculture, we know 
that there is a great demand for phosphatic manure in this Presidency; do 
you know that? — Yes, there is a demand. 

16073. It is proposed to liquidate the society P — Yes. 

16074. Could you kindly give us the history of the society, why has it gone 
into liquidation? — Because the board of management took very little personal 
interest in its affairs ; it was run by a series of wealthy ryots. 

16075. But there were other supervisors ; there was the Department of Co- 
operation to watch the proceedings and so on. Phosphatic manure lit a 4$% 
modity for which there is a demand, and it was run on a co-operative haslet— 
That may be so, but the fact remains that they manufactured a certain amount 
of phosphatic manure which they were prepared to sell at less than the market . 
rate, but the ryots would not buy it. *■ , -i, ; 

'16076. It would perhaps be helpful fear us to understanS'' tli Mature of your 
non-credit societies; could yon give 4ft* > acti- 
vities of this particular $'%«■ Started, Its growth and its death? 

—There never wm muck of the society. They would do 

nothing for themselves; they obtained the advice of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment on what they were to make, and the manures that were likely to be of 
value. They got the advice of the Industries Department on the machinery, 
that they ought to put up ; they got their assistance to put it up. X 
this was all done more or less free. They then came to mk for an 
to run the society. You see their activities did not amount to vary much. ' 

16077. Precisely. When they failed in spite of the facilities which you and 
Government offered them, is that not a case for enquiry? — I do not know what 
there is further to enquire into there. 

16078. Why did they fail? Was it due to lack of co-operative spirit in the 
co-operative society? — Absolute lack of interest on the part of the promoters. 



16079, The Chairman: You agreed with Professor Gangulee that there was 
a brisk demand for phosphatic manure in this Presidency, Are you sure there- 
is a brisk demand at current prices, or do you mean .that there is a chemical 
need for phosphatic manure ?— There is chemical need, yes. I do not say thui 
there is a very great demand; on the other hand, there is a demand bewnn 
commercial concerns are selling quite a lot, both directly and now 
trying to sell through us. 

, 16080. ' Professor Gangulee Gan you say that the co-operative — 
this Presidency has developed into a people’s movement?— I think 
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16081. It has touched the people? — Yes, I think so. 

16082. You have non-official agencies very much interested in the co- 
operative movement, and you work hand in hand with those non-official 
•agencies? — Yes. 

16083. Can you mention one or two non-official agencies working in con- 
junction with you? — The whole co-operative organisation, the federations and 
unions and primary societies, are all working in co-operation with us. 

16084. You say that you undertook an enquiry on consolidation of holdings, 
and you came to the conclusion that it was not^ a serious problem L came to 
the conclusion rather that there was no likelihood of finding an immediate 
solution for it by forming cooperative societies. 

16085. Have you published the result of your enquiry? — No. It has been 
•discussed at various times, and I have made enquiries myself and prepared a 
few maps. 

16086. What is the total deposit in your Apex bank? — About a crore of 
rupees, I suppose. 

16087. Lying idle? — Not so much. 

16088. How much is idle? — About 35 lakhs. 

16089. Rs. 35 lakhs are lying idle in the bank ? — Yes. 

16090. There is a demand for money from the cultivators in the country? — 
Yes. 

16091. And the money is in the bank? — Yes. 

16092. The water is there, the man is thirsty, but the water is not given to 
him? — What the ryot wants is not a loan for one year or for two years; he 
wants a loan for 15 to 20 years. The Madras Central Urban Bank could not 
give it for such a long period. 

16093. Mr. Calvett • I want to begin with the last question of Professor 
Gangulee. You say that Rs. 35 lakhs are lying idle in the Provincial Bank. 
That 35 lakhs is part of your liquid resources? — We have got 35 lakhs there 
besides fluid resources. 

16094. But if you have 5 crores working capital, you must have a very 
large sum in cash available to meet deposits?— Yes. 

16095. Is it serving a purpose 0 — The 35 lakhb is in excess of what is neces- 
sary for that purpose. 

16096. But you must have cash to meet any run on your bank ? — Yes. 

16097. You are bound to have a large sum? — We have got that and in 
addition we have Rs. 35 lakhs that includes the Rs. 15 lakhs lent to the Pun- 
jab ; it is not lying idle, though it is lying idle in the sense that it is not used 
1>y the co-operative societies. 

16098. That is what I want. You mentioned the Lalgudi society? — Yes. 

16099. That is what we call a better farming society? — Yes. 

16100. In that society, you are trying to persuade all the members to 
"follow the advice of the Agricultural Department? — No I do not think so. 
We demonstrate what the result of following the Agricultural Department's 
advice will be. I do not think it can be said that we are or would be right 
in backing the Agricultural Department on technical questions. Our object 
is to show what the result of the Agricultural Department's advice is. 

16101. You do not get the members to carry out the advice of the Agri- 
cultural Department? — No, T do not think we can do that, it is a matter of 
demonstrating to them. 

16102. On page 606 you mention that there is no market for investments 
and any one with money seeks to lend it on the security of land. Is there in 
this Presidency growing up a body of agriculturist moneylenders ? — There is a 
body of agriculturist moneylenders. I could not say whether they have 
become more numerous now or not. 

16103. You nave no idea as to whether they are increasing in numbers? — 
No. I have not a sufficiently intimate knowledge of them to be able to judge 
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16104. Your primary societies at present take mortgage security in some 
cases ?• — Yes. 

16105. Do they for those same loans take personal security in addition to 
the mortgage security? — No, they do not. 

16106. On this question of small loans for long periods, is it your policy 
that the primary societies should give the small long period loans and the 
land mortgage banks the bigger long period loans? — No The mortgage banks 
should take over the whole of the long period work, that is to say, heavy 
indebtedness and heavy encumbrances of land, ct< , which cannot be repaid 
in less than 15 years, should be taken over bv them That business should be 
done solely by ‘the land mortgage banks, and the shoit-tenn loans, which 
would include* loans also for hve or six years, should be attended to b> the 
existing central banking system. 

16107, But does not this present system of primary societies taking mort- 
gage securities entail the giving of long-term loans? — Tt is long-term loans 
limited to five years. 

16106. In primary societies!? — Yes. 

16109 You sav that money is coming into the financing banks at a faster 
rate than it can lie utilised, is that because you are giving too high a rate 
of interest? — To some extent it is true, but now the Central Banks have 
reduced the rate of interest. In spite of that the money flows in. 

16110. At the reduced rate? — Yes, at the reduced rate There is also the 
fact that the District Boards have placed their funds for investment in co- 
operative societies. We have got a further amount of about Bs, 125 lakhs 
oi District Board money. 

16111. Provident fund money P— Provident fund money, railway cess, gene- 
ral funds, etc. 

16112. 7)/. Ryder: What is this railway cess? — They levy a cess for con- 
structing railways m Distil ct Board area^>, 

16115. Branch lines? — Yes, branch lines. 

16114 31/. ( 'ah'?* i On page 609 there is rather a curious remark: u Some 
ot the financing banks demand a more rapid expansion by freer organisation.” 
But what are these financing banks? Are they under the control of indivi- 
dual shareholders or of co-operative societies? — Under both in most of the* 
Central Banks. 

16115. Prom which side is this demand coming: from the society or from 
individual members? — From both sides. The demand is to provide an outlet 
for the funds and it is made by all the members of the banks. 

16116. Is the total of the societies’ deposits in the Central Banks in excess 
of the Central Banks’ power to lend out to societies No. 

16117. I do not quite understand how the societies can demand an expan- 
sion ?— -Expansion not merely in the matter of new societies, but expansion 
by giving further loans. The primary societies, as shareholders in the Cen- 
tral Banks are interested in developing the business of that Central Bank, 

16118. With themselves, not with other people? — With themselves and with 
other people. They are naturally interested in making the Central Bank as 
successful and profitable as possible. 

16119. J)ewm Bahadxn Haahamyya; The bulk of the deposits m Central 
Banks come from the non-co-operative public ? — Yes, that is so. 

16120. Mr. Calvert : It does not seem very co-operative that village socie- 
ties should demand a development in order to find an outlet for individual 
depositors* money ? — To develop their own bank. It is their bank. They 
should develop it if they want their bank to be successful and profitable ; 
because the more the bank finds outlets for its resources, the greater their 
chances of getting their own loans at a lower rate. 

16121, It does not sound very co-operative. On page 611 I see there fa 
power to lend on secuiity of standing crops. Is it a first charge on those 
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crops? — They execute a bond, making it the first charge on the standing 
crops. 

16122. That protects you from attachment by a decree-holder who has a 
prior decree? — No. I think the Government revenue takes precedence. 

16123. Then a decree-holder who held an unsatisfied decree before you gave 
your crop loan will have a prior right of attachment? — Yes, I think so. 

16124. You have not been able to get over that difficulty?— I do not know 
that we have ever come across any concrete example of that difficulty. 

16125. You are trying to enable the ryot to hold up his produce till it has 
recovered from the harvest slump? — That is the idea. Paddy, I believe, is 
generally about the top of the market in October, the main harvest comes on in 
December, January or February. 

16126. You allow him to hold it up for ten months? — It may be up to ten 
months. 

16127. Is the difference in pi ice more than the interest on the loan? — 
Much more, generally; in the case of paddy it is much more. The actual 
difference is rather difficult to assess in figures, because there is always the 
question of false weights and that sort of thing which are supposed to occur 
a great deal in the villages and we have no means of measuring that. 

16128. But are you not in danger of getting your producer to undertake 
the functions of a middleman? — Yes; but that ib more or less the object of 
co-operative sales. 

16129. I think it is rather a risk, is It not^ — No, I do not think there is 
any risk so far as having the stuff in the godown is concerned, because in the 
first place we only give loan up to 50 per cent, of the value of the produce 
obtained and, in the second place, the prices of food-grains fluctuate fairly 
regularly; that is to say there is a big harvest slump in the market and a 
steady rise afterwards. 

16130. What is the usual period for a crop loan? — It is three months; 
but > on do not get the maximum rise in that time ; paddy is generally at its 
top price about October, so that if you limited the crop loan to 3 months as 
was suggested you would not get the maximum benefit for the ryot. 

16131. On page 612 you say that godowns are being built from money lent 
by Government. What rate of interest do the Government charge? — 61 per 
cent,, I think. 

16132. For what period? — I do not know if it is for any specific period. 

16133. What security do they demand? — I think it is on general assets; 
1 do not know if there is any other security. 

16134. Has any definite enquiry been made in specific \ illages as to -whether 
or not the owners of fragmented holdings find much difficulty in cultivating 
their lands? — The only enquiry that L know of in that connection is an 
enquiry that [ made myself when I had some maps made to tell exactly what the 
state of affairs was and what was the number of plots held by each pattadar, 

16135. I do not think any one in the Punjab knew to what fantastic length 
the fragmentation had gone until we made the enquiry? — I have got maps 
of about half a dozen villages which I can show you, if you would like to see 
them. 

16136. But some of the fields that you showed me on Sunday were as small 
as a quarter of an acre? — There are plots in villages as small as a quarter 
of an acre in extent. 

16137. On page 617, is there not some confusion when you talk of labour- 
saving devices? Are you not confusing labour-saving with labour-improving 
devices? — I thought I had drawn a distinction. 

16138. The ordinary implements proposed by the Agricultural Department 
are more labour-improving than labour-saving devices, are they not? — No. 

16189. Would you say that the plough, the ho©, and the tractor are labour- 
saving devices, pure and simple ? — Yes. 
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16140. No, they are labour-improvement devices surely? — The tractor in 
not. 

16141. The fields are too small for tractors? — That is what T say; it is of 
no use but it is a labour-saving device; so are the sell-binder and the reaper . 

16142. A thing like the hand hoe is a purely labour-improving device * — 
Yes. 

16143. Dr. Hyder: Would you develop your argument, apart from this 
distinction between labour-saving and labour-improving ? You have token 
up the general position that it would not be to the economic interests of the 
people of this Presidency to improve their ploughs and other implements 
because it would lead to a certain amount of labour becoming surplus for 
which you would not be able to find employment? Would you develop tin* 
argument? — That argument applies to purely labour-saving device*; it does 
not apply to ploughs and other implements of that kind; it may apply to 
definitely labour-saving devices which, so far as I can make out, would only- 
result in flooding the market with more che£p labour. 

16144. Take the case of the plough? — The plough as Mr. Calveit points 
out is not a labour-saving device at all; at least an improved plough is not, 
it is a labour-improving device. Whether you use a good plough or a bad 
plough the saving of labour is not very great. 

16145. 1 really do not see the distinction. Take the case of a bolding 
which had been cultivated with two ploughs, but which you can now cultivate 
with one plough by the labour of one man? — I am not in a position to saj 
whether it can be done, with one plough where two ploughs were necessary 
before. 

16X46. I take that case merely for purposes of illustration; whether it 
actually corresponds with the facts is immaterial. Since you have taken up 
this position that you do not favour the introduction of labour-saving devices 
because a certain amount of labour would be thrown out and would become 
surplus, I want you to tell me whether your position is tenable over a period 
of years or whether you are merely thinking of the immediate results?-— I 
spoke of immediate results. The argument, of course, would not apply to an 
mipio\ed plough because that is supposed to produce a better crop from the 
land. Implements such as self-binders and that sort of things merely Save 
labour ; they do not necessarily improve the crop. We are thinking of a labour- 
saving device and necessarily the immediate result of that would, I presume, 
be unemployment among the labourers. 

16147. You think it is not desirable that the door should be opened to the 
introduction of such devices, that is to say purely labour-saving devices on 
account of this fear of unemployment P — The door is open to the use of labour- 
saving devices. 

161 IS. Yes; but as a matter of policy you are afraid of the i mme diate 
Jesuit, and therefore you would not advertise or encourage the use of such 
implements Of course the door is open and no one can prevent the use of 
labour-saving devices 0 — No one can prevent the use of such devices but I do 
not think there is any necessity to push them. 

16149. Mr. ('alvM : I think you said in reply to the Chairman that you 
had no estimate of tlm mortgage debt of this Province. 1 think the "Registrar 
General of Panchayats committed himself to 90 crores as the amount of 
mortgage debt; do you think that is at all accurate? — I have no idea. 

16150. What is the area of these land mortgage banks? — At present theie 
is one for each firka. 

16161. What is that ?— Roughly a third of a taluk. 

16152. How many villages does it consist of? — It varies according to the 
locality. The idea is to cover five mile® in every direction. 

16153. Is their liability limited or unlimited ? — Limited. 

16151. What is the rule in regard to dividends? Do they pay divid*a4» 
on shares?— Yes; I do not think there is any special rule; they pay 
if they can. 
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16155. What is y<rar security for loans? For instance what will be the 
security on a loan for redemption of land? — The land itself, to the value of 
twice the amount given, that is to say, you would give a mortgage up to 
•50 per cent, of the estimated actual value of the land. 

16156. You do not make the borrower mortgage the whole of his immove- 
able property? — -No. 

16157. Bo that although he had mortgaged to you, he is still free to mort- 
gage the balance of the property to the moneylender? — Yes. 

16158. Are you taking personal security in addition to the mortgage secu- 
rity ? — No. 

16159. What will you do if he fails to pay his instalment? — There is a 
provision that the society may take over the management of the land. 

16160. Is it not very risky to take over the land? — It can be leased to 
other ryots. 

16161. A friendly critic while comparing Madras and Punjab says that the 
general standard of intelligence and education is much higher in Madras, 
but there is less intensive education of the primary societies, with the result 
that these have not gone so far in developing first class talent in the move- 
ment itself. I understand you have not got any systematic machinery for 
educating the members of primary societies? — That is so. 

16162. Are you thinking of asking for that now? — Yes; I have been con- 
templating going to Government and asking for a special additional Govern- 
ment staff for taking up ~he general education question and making the 
courses more systematic. 

16163. Is it your idea that this staff should lecture to the members in their 
-own villages or in centres? — The methodical work would have to be done at 
centres. 

16164. You are not contemplating a peripatetic staff which would actually 
-deliver lectures to members of the primary society in their own village ? — I 
think we should have both because the central courses cannot touch aU mem- 
bers of the panchayats ; it is necessary that they almuldhave 
lecturing and instruction on fairly methodical lines ; that - can ’ 

to them in the villages. 

16165. The Chairman asked you about the members of your primary 
societies repaying loans; am I correct in saying that you do not give syste- 
matic teaching in the benefits arising from prompt repayments? — There is no 
specified syllabus of any such teaching ; the local union is doing it. 

16166. Are you trying to secure repayment by educating the member to 
see the advantage of repayment or just by using pressure without teaching 
him what he himself gains by repaying ? — I think both ; we hope to do it by 
education but in practice we have to do a certain amount by bringing pres- 
sure to bear. 

16167.* I see you followed other Provinces or led other Provinces in making 
the arrears recoverable as arrears of land revenue. Have you found that of 
much advantage? — It is an advantage, but we do not make very great use 
•of it; it naturally involves a good deal of work on the Revenue Department ; 
we have limited the number of cases that can he recovered in that way to 40 
for each taluk per year. 

16168. Do you think that that compulsory power is really of benefit to the 
movement?— In the present stage, yes; I should say so; it is a security power. 

16169. Would you not allow members to suffer the penalty of their own 
remissness in controlling their fellow members ? — I do not quite follow. 


16170. The rule that members have to make good the loss of any defaulter 
does rather stimulate them to see that these repayments are made? By haying 
that compulsory power you remove that stimulus? — Yes, to some extent. 





16171. It rather weaker 
' fibre 
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10173. Is your staff drawn from the same castes and classes as the actual 
members of the societies? — Not entirely; a good deal of it is. 

16174. Is it one of your objects that the staff in the same area shall be 
of the same caste or class as the majority of members in that area? — No; I 
do not think so; there has been no stated policy to that effect. 

161 75. What is the educational qualification you require of the staff? — 
The actual minimum qualification for the Inspector grade is a Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate, with an eligibility certificate and he is also re- 
quired to pass in book-keeping, 

16176. In economics ? — There is no provision about economics; it is for 
Assistant [Registrars and not for Inspectors. They get a practical training. 

16177. Are your Assistant Registrars graduates in Economics ?— Those re- 
cently appointed for the last two years are all Graduates in Economics. 

16178. Are they now drawn from the Provincial Civil Service or are they 
specially recruited? — Specially recruited. 

16179. Are they of the same class and caste as the actual co-operator ? — 
.Mostly; there is no specification to that effect. 

16180. If we took your staff, would you find that they are sons or brothers 
or other relations of the members of the society from top to bottom, from the 
Deputy Registrar right down?-— You would not find that they all were. 

16181. You actually admit into your department men whose family are not 
•themselves co-operators? — They may be, but we make no provision to that 
effect. 


16182, You do non attach any importance to the fact that your staff should 
be exactly in sympathy with the people whom they are going to. deal with? — 
They are in sympathy, I think ; they come roughly from the same class. 

16183. I gather from an answer you made to Professor Ganguiee that your 
Assistant Registrars are not given power to register societies? — -No, 

16184. Is that not rather over-centralisation? — I do not -think so, 

16185. You centralise registering power in the hands of the 5 

trar? — The. Assistant Registrar is in charge of the routine ft 

work of the district; he controls the Inspectors and supervises the: :: ;1 
new development is entirely in charge of the Deputy Registrar. 

16186. Who is in charge of ft 

.cancelling societies. , ' , , m •.** *?' v ,' '* “ 

16187. Who r §& ifcCtuafiy im liquidation P—'TM Registrar In some 

oases, and the cases. / 

- ■■ 16188, Ts the who Is- in charge of liquidation work responsible also 

for' registration? — No. / , 

16189. So that he may hare to liquidate societies for the registration of 
which he was not responsible? — The initiative comes from him; the reopen- ' 
•sibility is taken by a different officer. ' \ 

16190. I could nob quite understand your reply to 
.-about the delay which takes place when a primary society wants a* loan from 
its Central Bank. What is the cause of the^ delay P— -It has to go through the 
^Supervising Union .and from the Supervising Union to the Central Bank, 
When a ryot wants a loan he applies to the Secretary who places the matter 
before the .panchayat ; the panchayat passes a resolution sanctioning the 
loan; the papers then go to the Supervising Union; and if the Supervising 
Union recommends the loan it sends it on to the Central Bank. The Central 
[Bank executive have then to meet and sanction the loan. The delay is in- 
evitable, as at present, but there are methods by which it can be avoided, fin 
regard to short-term loans the primary society can give a bond in advance anH 
draw the money in instalments as required. • . 

10191. Are your primary societies allowed a cash credit with 
Bank? — Some of them are. 
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16193. From a statement* now submitted to us, T find that tlie vast major- 
ity of your pattas are Rs. 10 and less, that is the three acres class? — Yes. 

16194. Have your societies drawn a large proportion of the members from 
that class? — Yes. 

16195. Your movement has got down to the small paff<t<lai p — It is the 
small pattadai that is chiefly affected. 

16196. And the tenant? — Yes, but not so much. 

16197. Could you tell us to what extent your movement has encouraged 
thrift among the i ural classes ? You have the share system P — Yes. 

16198. And an indivisible reserve? — Yes. 

16199. Those two together make up a fair sum? — Yes. 

16200. Apart from those two forms of thuft you have deposits from mem- 
bers ? — Yes. 

16201. Any other forms of thrift? — No, those are the various forms of 
thrift ; I do not know of any other. 

16202. With regard to lhi> question of officials and non-officials, I gather 
you have somewhere round about 300,000 members? — Mofe than that: some- 
thing about 600,000. 

16203. What would you say is the total number of your staff paid by 
Government p Is it 100 or 200 - It is just under 300. 

16204, Bo that, apart from the 300, the whole of the rest of the movement 
is in non-official hands? — Yes. 

16205. Only a reiv small proportion oi the wotk is actually done by Gov- 
ernment officials? — Yes. 

16206. If/. Kcmat : Taking the last point, have you a system of honorary 
organise! s here? — Yes, we do not call them honorary oiganisers; we call them 
honorary Assistant Registrars 

16207. You mean they are paid men?— They are not paid; they are hono- 
rary Assistant Registrars. 

16208. These honorary men are paid only their travelling allowance P— That 
is all. 

16209. The* are pleaching the real principles of the co-operative move- 
ment in the villages, aie they? — Yes, they are members of the governing bodies 
of unions. 

16210. I want to know whether each and e\ei\one o-f your districts has 
got a district bank? — Yes, wdbh the exception ot the Nilgms and Ramnad, 

16211. Except those two districts, all the districts have got distiict banks p 
Could you give me an idea of the total amount which your Central Bank may 
have m their hands awaiting investment which could be invested? — Sixty to 
sixty -fue lakhs is the sum 

16212. 1> that the total foi the whole of the Piesidency? — It is the actual 
sum m their hands. They could also use some portion of the over-draft given 
to them by the Impel iai Bank. 

16213. Mv experience of district banks in another part of the country was 
a little bit better. 11 you have only about 65 lakhs which could be lent out, 
how' can you say that you have solved the problen of finance tor the credit 
societies? — That is ihe surplus, it is an indication that for the present we 
have got moie money than we can find an outlet for, for short-term purposes. 

16214, Bo you euwsify these godown societies as sales societies? — Yes. 

16215, When m a matter of fact they do not conduct the sales themselves 
how can you classify them as co-operative sales societies? — They are societies 
to assist the ryot in selling his produce. 

16216. But practically ho sells the produce himself; you have no full con- 
trol ui selling it? — No. The sale is arranged by the -society, but the risk is 
taken by the members. 

# See Appendix I to Mr, MacmichaePs evidence, page $04. 
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16217. 1 want to know why you do not fall them godown societies? — The 
present classification is as nearly coneot as can be. 

16218. Hare yon got real financing sclles societies w Inch manage the sales, 
for instance a cotton sales society, a jaggery sales society, or <my such society? 
-—Which would purchase from members and sell on its own responsibility? 

16219. Yes? — We have not attempted it. That is the object of the soueties 
but they have not attempted to do that work, it will be done later on it it is 
possible, 

16220. Do you mean to say jou have found some difficulty in establishing 
such sales societies here; that you have attempted it and given it up'— The 
societies are already there; the present by-laws pioiule for joint sale; their 
final object is joint sale, 

16221. I am not asking about their object. T want to know whethei you 
have in this Presidency concrete instances of societies conducting business on 
the lines 1 have described? — No, none. 

16222. They have a large production in sugarcane and jaggery in Coim- 
batore district? — -Yes. 

16223. They have also a large amount of cotton? — Yes. 

16224. In both these crops, I think, a sale society can be attempted? — 
There is a society at Tiruppur, one at Nandyal and another at Bellary. 

16225. You said there were none? — These societies do not do the business 
on their own responsibility. 

16226. Have you got any regular co-operative stores? — Yes, several. We 
have about half a dozen. Triplicane, Kodaikanal, Cordite Factory, Coim- 
batore, Nandyal, and there may be one or two more. 

16227. In urban areas have you got building societies? — Yes. 

16228. Where are they? In Madras?— All over the Presidency; in most 
of the big towns in the Presidency. 

16229. Are they on communal lines, or non-communal lines P— They nr© 
general societies; actually I find them running on communal lines, although 
theie is nro specification to that effect. It follows that it would be so to some 
extent. 

16230. Probably, rather inevitably, they have to be on communal lines?— 
Generally they take specific plots of land and they have to build their houses 
in groups and form a little community by themselves; so that they proceed 
more or less on communal lines. 

16231. In Bombay they do it. Could you give me the percentage of losses 
in your primary societies, if there are any losses? — I do not think there is 
any loss. 

16232. Practically the losses are negligible? — I cannot give you a definite 
percentage, but they are very negligible. 

16233. Kao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: Is there any by-law of any pro- 
vision compelling the primary societies to deposit their cash balances in a 
bank or elsewhere when they exceed a certain amount? — I do not think there 
is any such provision in the by-laws; I do not know of any. 

16234. Is such a thing done in practice ?— Yes. 

16235. You know that there was one society at Pakala, in Chittoor district, 
which bad a cash balance exceeding Es. 6,000 ; that amount was in the hands 
of the Secretary for six years, and there was defalcation in respect of that 
money. Do you say that in that society there is any practice or understand- 
ing that the cash balance should be deposited with any bank?— No, there is 
no such practice ; that is what was the matter in that society; the practice In 
that case was neglected. 

16236. There is a case in which the Secretary had the cash balance in hi* 
hands without closing the accounts for three years ? — He had the cash Wane© 
in his hands and the accounts were apparently doctored, 
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16237. Was a test audit carried out by the officers of your department? — 
I cannot say whether there was any check audit for that particular society. 

16238. Was the fact brought to your notice before the defalcation occurred? 
— The defalcation had occurred before I took charge, I cannot say. 

16239. Was it brought to the notice of your department? — I am afraid 
I do not quite understand the question. 

16240. Was it brought to your notice that the Secretary had Rs, 6,000 cash 
balance in hand for a period of three years without closing accounts think 
it is probable that some of the officers of the department knew about it. 

16241. There was a Supervising Union there; do you know that the Secre- 
tary of that Supervision Union was the Secretary of that primary society 
also? — I know that. 

16242. Was it not due to the fact that the two functions were combined 
in one man that the defalcation arose? — The combination of the two posts 
in one man must give facilities for the defalcation. 

16243. Do you think that such possibilities of defalcation exist in other 
societies also? — I dare say they do. 

16244. Is your department taking any measures to minimise the chances 
of such defalcation? — Not beyond general supervision and general control 
of the movement. 

1G245. Do you think that any rule requiring the Secretary of a society not 
to have any sum exceeding a certain amount in his hands, or to have it 
deposited at the nearest post office savings hank or any other bank, will be a 
sufficient safeguard? — No, T do not think it would be any better than a by- 
law that the secretary shall not misappropriate the funds. 

16246. Do you not think that if will be a safeguard if the money is put 
into the savings hank, to he drawm only w’hen the need arises? — According 
to existing orders, he has to remit the money at once to the Central Bank. 

16247. You say there is some provision now that balances should not remain 
in the hands of the Secretary? — There is no written rule, but it is generally 
undei^tood, and the officers of the department and the Supervisors are con- 
stantly urging on the Secietaries to remit all balances to the Central Bank. 

16248. And, in spite of their urging, such things are occurring? — Jn spite 
of that, instances ha\e occurred of the Secretary swindling. 

16249. Did you consider the advisability of having a legal rule directing 
them to deposit the monej F — 1 do not think so; 1 do not think the existence 
of such a rule would prevent a man from occasionally committing defalcation. 

16250. in places where there are no regular banks or branches of banks, 
are there facilities for district banks to imest their money required for current 
demands in any bank, say, at the taluka headquarters or district treasuries? 
— Generally, there is a branch of the Imperial Bank, and their fluid resources 
are pro\ ided to a considerable extent m the form of cash credit. 

16251. T am asking with regard to a district wdiich may not have a branch 
of the imperial Bank? — Any district can place its cash in Government hands* 
for safety , but of course it receh es no interest ; it is merely safe custody. 

16252. Do you find that co-operative societies have been established in 
anunmd&ri areas to the same extent as in ryofcwari areas? — So far as I know, 
there has been no survey to ascertain that fact. There are societies in both 
areas, but 1 do not know of any classification of their growth or of any attempt 
to find out to what extent they are growing in zamindari and non-zamindari 
tracts. 

16253. Sir Henry Lav* retire : About 10 years ago, a committee went roqnd 
to investigate the general tendency of co-operation in different Provinces. 
Are you acquainted with their report? — I have a nodding acquaintance with 
it. 

16254. Can you give me in any general terms a comparison of your move- 
ment here in Madras with that in any other part of India P Do you consider 
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you are more or less dependent on an official agency or more or less on a non* 
official agency? — Compared with other Provinces, for purposes of audit* we 
are dependent more on official agency than in Bombay and the Punjab ; we 
have not a bigger auditing staff. 

16255. Is your auditing staff included amongst the Inspectors ?— The In- 
spectors consist very largely of auditors. 

16256. Are they trained auditors ?— ' Trained by the department. But the 
supervising official staff is, I think, less m proportion than in other Provinces; 
that is my impression. 

16257. I was just making a comparison with Bombay in particular, Have 
you any idea of the Bombay system p — A very slight knowledge. 

16258. Do you think, in Bombay, they pay their Auditors a very much 
higher rate than you do? They start on Rs. 150 and rise to Rs. 300; >our 
Inspectors, I gather, start on Rs. 40 and go up to Rs. 100? — Yes ; their Auditors 
on Rs. 150 correspond more to our Assistant Registrars in point of pay. 

16259. I was surprised to hear you say that you have a bigger official 
audit in Madras than in Bombay. Tt is very official in Bombay, and con- 
ducted by men of higher status? — My impression is that we have got a very 
much larger number of them; T am not quite sure of the figures of Bombay. 

I think we have 230 Inspectors doing nothing hut audit. 

16260. The Chairman ; What is their pay? — They start on Rs. 40 and go 
up to Rs. 100. 

16261. 8ir Henry Lawrence : Do these auditors have, as one of their 
special duties, to ascertain defalcations? Do they merely make the audit of 
the account or do they make enquiries as to whether the loans have been 
properly made out? — They are supposed to make an enquiry; it is part of 
their business. 

16262. It is part of their duty?*— Yes. 

16263. Do you, in fact, receive many reports from them of things going 
wrong, of defalcations and wrong loans' 3 — Actual defalcations &re compara- 
tively rare; there have been a few, some of them serious ones, 

16264. You have something like 11,000 societies and 250 men inspecting 
their accounts, but the reports that things are going wrong are not very 
numerous ? — There are very few cases of defalcations ; there are only two cases 
of defalcation under enquiry at present; there are actually a few in criminal 
courts, pending prosecution. 

16265. From that you infer that the work of the societies is being well 
done and that the inspection is being done satisfactorily? — I think, with my 
knowledge of the men that we have got, inspection is being done fairly well. 

16266. In fact, the work of the co-operative societies is being well carried * 
out, and you are satisfied about it?— Yes, certainly honestly. 

16267. Honestly, that is the main point. At times, we find in certain 
particular districts a regular wave of dishonesty comes over. You have not 
got that experience?— We have experience of work in certain districts going 
very much wrong, but it would not be right to say that there has been very 
much defalcation. There may be stray cases here and there, but that is 
generally attributed to one or two particular persons with influence in the 
district. 

16268. Amongst the inspecting staff? — Either the official staff or, in some 
Eases, the non-official staff. 

16269. Fraud arising and being spread abroad by certain particular per- 
sons with influence in the movement? — Yes* 

16270. Have you been able to bring them to book? — One man we are after 
is, I understand, at Marmugoa, and we cannot get at him. 

16271. Is the movement taking root in certain districts very much more 
markedly than in others?— It has spread all over the Presidency. It has 
taken better root in certain districts thm in others ; it is run more efflafeutljr 
in some than in others ; there is considerable disparity. 
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16272. Is that connected with the economic condition of thob© particular 
disti ic ts ? — V ery largely. 

16273. The Bombay percentage in villages vaiies from 2 per cent, m 
certain districts to 52 per cent, in others; can you give me your percentages? 
— We have got 11,000 societies for 50,000 villages. 

1G274 You have not worked out the percentage ? — We have not. 

16275. Could you do so? — Yes. 

16276. What are the economic conditions that are favourable for the 
spread of the movement, and what economic conditions are not favourable? — 
The richer deltaic tiaets are generally the areas where it has developed most. 

16277. With wet cultivation? — Yes, both on the East and West Coasts, and 
the least development is m the pooler upland tracts. Education of course 
follows this. 

16278. You say the tenants and agricultuial labourers have some share 
m thib movemnet t — Yes. 

16279. Have they got a sufficient share? — It is desirable to organise them 
much more fully than they are organised at present, on a co-operative basis. 

16280. For instance, would the depressed classes be admitted as members 
of a co-operative society in a village? — I could not say as a rule that they 
would be. They are of course admitted, but not invariably. 

10281. What percentage, 1 or 2? — Of the total number of members? 

16282. Yes? — It would be lather more than that. 

16283. Could you give a figure? — I do not think I could give you the 
figure ; of coarse, they have got their separate societies as well. 

16284. They have societies exclusively for depressed classes? — Exclusively 
for them, principally under the Labour Department. 

16285. That does not come under you? — I provide the Inspectors for super- 
vising them. 

16286. How many such societies are there? — About 700. 

16287. Can you givo me an actual figure later on ? — Yes. 

16288. The actual figuies given in Mr. Gray’s note* are labourers 34,000, 
tenants 58,000, and number of societies 509? — That would be about correct. 

16289. Would these depressed classes come under the heading of labouiers? 
— Yes. 

16290. Would there be any of them under the heading of tenants or land- 
holders ? — There is a vory small number among tenants ; some of these tenants 
have taken lands on a co-operative basis 

16291. Dr. Ryder : What did you say was the number of societies for 
depressed classes? — About 700. Of the 1.738 societies tor the depressed and 
backward classes, 1,024 aie m charge of the Labour Department. 

16292. Sir Reruy Lament? : Mr. Gray m his note spoke of the necessity 
tor making satisfactory anangements to meet the increasing demands on the 
audit staff. Are you strengthening your audit staff, or are you having any 
difficulty in getting the necessary funds? — We are trying to strengthen the 
non-official audit staff by toimation of more audit unions. 

16293. For that you do not require more funds? — These societies them- 
selves provide the fund* lequiied. 

16294, So, there is no financial difficulty? — -No financial difficulty at all, 

16295. Then in IVJr. Giay’s note the expenditure on food and other neces- 
saries of life is given as amounting to Rs. 88 lakhs. Is it customary to give 
advances for food? — Yes, 

16296. You include them under the head “ productive purposes ” ? — They 
are, 1 think, short-term loans. 

16297. Is that done in other Provinces, do you know? — I do not know. 

* Not printed. Part of the memorandum prepared by the Madras Govern- 
ment for the Commission. 
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16298. There has been a tendency for an increase in the percentage ot 
principal overdue to the total demand ? That is due to some extent to the 
inability to give long-term loans p — To some extent. 

16299. How is it possible to meet that difficulty? — We are trying to meet 
it by piovidmg long-teim monej thiough the debentuies. 

16300. And that will dispose of that point? — We hope so. 

16301 You mentioned that there is some difficult^ about giving faced a 
because the lates vary, the rates at 'which Government advances to indivi- 
duals and those at which co-operative societies give their loans. That diffi- 
culty of course occurred m Bombay but it has been overcome and the rate is 
the same whether the money is obtained by the society from the Government 
as taccavi or not. Gan that system not be adopted here? — There has got to 
be a difference of rates somewhere. Week m and week out the societies lend 
money to the people. Any non-member can get money from Government 
cheaper than a member of the co-operative society. 

I would only suggest that you might compare notes with the Registiar 
in Bombay to see how the difficulty met with there has been overcome, 

16302 Detain Bahadur Baghavayija: You could now reduce the differ- 
ence m the rates on account of the low rate at which you get the money from 
the public. The Cential Banks have reduced the rate of interest we wexe 
told just a little while ago. They have reduced their borrowing rate because 
they have got a good deal of money which is lying idle? — They have not re- 
duced their lending rate. 

16303. Sit Thomas Middleton ; Surely if money is abundant the rate must 
be cheaper? — They cannot make this money available to the ryot at this rate. 
What the ryot wants is long-term money and not short-term loans The 
Central Banks cannot lend it for moie than five years. 

16304. Sit Henry Lawrence . You find that the borrowers are m the habit 
of taking money from outside sources as well as from the co-operative 
societies ? — Yes. 

16305. And when they apply to the co-operative society for a loan there is 
considerable delay in the inevitable investigation that has to be made? — I do 
not think theie is much delay on that account. 

16306. You do not think they have to go to the sowcar for an immediate 
loan paying a certain rate and then borrow from the society in order to 
repay the sowcai ? — I do not think so. 

16307. That is so in some other parts of India?— I do not think it is so to 
any material extent m Madras. 

16308. Sir Thomas Middleton : You express the view that additional aid 
might be given to the co-operative movement by the Agricultural Department. 
I was not quite clear whether you meant that the aid might b© {given by the 
department as constituted, or whether, in the event ^ of the Agriculture D© 
partment being increased, there was much work which it might do for ©o- 
opeiative societies. Do you mean that the existing Agricultural Department 
is not doing what it might for yours or that there is a great deal more Work 
which could be done by that department? — The Agricultural Department has 
not been doing anything for us at all. It is not doing anything for the co- 
operative movement. 

16309. From the reply which I heard you give to the Chairman, I thought 
sou said that the Agricultural Department and the Co-operative Department 
were woxkmg closely together and that you expressed the view that more 
might be done by the Agricultural Department for the co-operative move 
ment. Is that not the view which you expressed ?— We should like them 
work more fully together than they are doing at present. 

16310. My point is this : Do you think that the resources of the 
cultural Department at present are being fully utilised by the co-ope©wllve 
movement, or do you feel that if the Agricultural Department wae 
ed there is much work which might be undertaken by them ha isMBAg the* 
co-operative movement P^~W e think the Agricultural Department fe JbNS 
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much particularly for the &mall ryots who would probably reap the biggest 
benefit from improved agricultmal methods. 

16311. May I put it this way. Are you entirely satisfied with what the 
Agncultuial Department is doing for you at the present time? — I think that 
is the question which the Chairman put earlier. 

The Chan man . 1 think the question I put to the witness was whether the 
Agricultural Depaitment is making full use of the co-operative movement for 
the purpose of propaganda and demonstration and I might have included 
the distribution of seeds also. 

16312. &?r Tkomai Middleton, : Your reply then was that you thought it 
might mako more use of the co-operative movement? — We think it might. 

16313. Do you take the view that the co-operative movement m the near 
future might make much more extensive demands on the Agricultural De- 
partment? Will it be in a position to do so? — Yes, I think so. 

16314. What T am trying to get at is whether there is sufficient strength 
in the Agri ultural Department as at present constituted, to meet the demands 
which are hkelv to arise from the extension of the co-operative movement? — 
It is the smallness of the agricultural staff which we want to make up by 
co-operative organisation. 

16315. These farming societies, for example, are they not worked with 
the assistance of the agricultural staff? — The Agricultural Demonstrators 
go there occasionally and give technical advice. 

16316. Could you extend that tjpe of society much further with the exist- 
ing resources of the Agricultural Department? — There is no reason why we 
should not have one of those societies at every union headquarters. 

16317. You think there will he no difficulty in getting all the advice re- 
quired from the existing department? — I think the existing department 
ought to be able to provide the necessary advice ; but the existing staff would 
not be able to spend so long a time with each society as it does now at 
Lalgudi. 

16318. You told us that whereas your rates of interest are 9 per cent, for 
advances, those of the sowau are usually 12 per cent. Is that for precisely 
-the same type of lisk? — Yes. 

16310. There is a 3 per cent, diffeience. Have you found that in 
competition with your societies, the soinat has in any case reduced the rates? 
— I cannot from my own personal knowledge quote any definite example. 
Theie are cases in which the monejlendeis have leduced the lates of interest. 
In certain villages they have done that. The rate of interest charged by 
private moneylenders is mdiiectly affected. 

16320. What I want to get at is whether as a result of the expansion of 
the co-operative movement m competition with the sow car } it has become 
effective in reducing the rates? — Yes, in certain areas. 

16321. You mentioned that the Imperial Bank had granted credit to the 
co-operative movement. Can you tell me whether this bank or any other 
bank has m any other way assisted the agricultural interests by advances? — 
No, I do not know of any other way. 

16322. Except through the co-operative movement? — Yes, but in certain 
areas I know ceifcain moneylenders borrowed from the Imperial Bank and 
lent money to the ryots. 

16323. Bo that we have in the Presidency four agencies for adiancmg 
money to the ryots, the &owcat, the co-operative credit societies, taccavi ad- 
vances and the banks? — Banks working through other agencies. 

16324. Therefore, you reduce the number of agencies to three? — I think 
there are only three. 

16325* In connection with fragmentation of holdings, some years ago your 
department prepared a leaflet for distribution, urging the advantage® of oon- 
eoHdafaon upon the villagers. Was that leaflet extendWy dmtenhntedF I 
think it was three or lour years agoF—Yes, in 1920. 
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trace any result of the effect of that propaganda ?— None, 
not able to trace any ? — I should say that every time I 
the result was found to be the same. I was told that 
which could be done in the matter. 

>cause it seems to me that this leaflet was very well adapted 
r which it was intended, and if it failed, T do not see how 
ng to help you much?— The ryots do not think about it 
selves do not feel the need. 

,s the point to which the leaflet was addressed; to show 
consolidation?— The necessity was explained to them but 
see it in the ^ame light. 

connection with the figures on page 610 of your memoran- 
it they are piobably related to the financial lesources of the 
he particular season. They apply to the whole Presidency, 
i every district and if you wanted to explain these, appa- 
figures it might he possible for you with the assistance of 
Department to analyse further. I think in that case 
some interesting information will be forthcoming? — I am 
think that the personal element will probably enter into it a 
'tam areas you have a man who is very keen and persuades 
n. In another area you do not have the same man. 

s a great fallmg-off in the amount spent on feeding stuffs 
Rs. 48,000, assuming the other conditions are the same? — 
e factor. 

r that you have more money available for short-term loans 
sen up. Do you think it is possible under your rules to 
—I do not think that makes any difference, 
it is an ordinary financial expedient to lower the rate of 
y is abundant? — Yes. But there are other causes which 
e cannot take all the short-term money from the society, 
hough a ryot is unwilling to borrow at 9 per cent, he may 
•row at 7 per cent.? — But he cannot use it for long-term 
s prevented from taking money for short-term purposes, 
your explanation? — Yes. 

der: I find from this report of your department that your 
about 1 63 per cent, of the population of this Presidency? — 
.at it is quite correct. That will be the number of members, 
s a family and you will have to multiply that by about 5 to 
>n. 

per cent, then? — Yes. 

from the figures that half the membership comes from the 
Dt that so? — It may he. 

>int I wish to make is this : that the agriculturists few 
fc. of the population, so that there is plenty of room for your 
nple room. 

egard to collection, I suppose it varies in different areas both 
interest and you have got some very bad areas, and you get 
the collection varies from ICO per cent, to 30 per cent. With 
uestion of the rates, I find from your report, page 28, that 
m non-members’ deposits and a fall in the members’ deposits* 
sider the circumstances of your Presidency. You know that 
nk of In dia has lowered its rates to 3 or 3£ per cent., has 
ave got m 1924, a rate of about per cent, on fixed deposits? 

not think that these people who read newspapers, and fta* tter 
their deposits from tb& Imperial Bank ? and put them mko 
ause you pay a much higher rate of interest?— 
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16342. With regard to your own members, you say there has been a fall in 
the members* deposits. They have taken money from your bank, and lent 
it directly to other people? — That may be so to some extent, or they may have 
drawn it out and spent it themselves. 

16343. I do not know whether I should saddle you with the explanation 
given by another man. The report goes on to say that the depositors prefer 
to withdraw the money and lend it on mortgage security? — I see. I am afraid 
T have not noticed that. 

16344. On a point of general principle, I think that, if you were to reduce 
join rate or vary your lates according to the money market, you would 
be doing good business? — We try to run them on business principles as 
much as possible ; but I do not think varying the lending rate would seriously 
affect the number of loans we give. But our borrowing rate materially affects 
our deposits 

16345. But take this recent ease. I know that the people here, especially 
in Madras, know what the rate of the Imperial Bank of India is. They know 
what rates you give them and they say “this is a good business, I would 
make an additional four per cent, out of that ”? — We fix our borrowing rates 
according to our cash lequuements It also depends upon the maiket rates. 
The Central Banks oiler as far as possible what the other banks do or a 
slightly higher rate. 

16346. The Chairman : And your alterations probably lag somewhat behind 
the change?*— Yes piobably. 

16347. Di. Ilyder : I ask you to look at page 56 of the Administration 
Report* of your department where you slassify loans according to the purpose, 
value, secuiity and the period. For what purx>ose is this, for payment of 
list? Would that include Government land levenue and lent to the landlord? 
It is a sorry state of affairs if they cannot pay land revenue. Would you 
include that among the productive purposes? — It is like this: Government 
list has to he paid at the harvest, when the food grains are sold at the mini- 
mum pi ice; and if he has got to sell his gram to pay his list, he loses a good 
deal. 

16348. That is the explanation of itP — Yes. 

16349, He does not sell his produce, but holds it? — That is what we want 
him to do, to hold his produce and take the price when it goes up. 

16350. Looking a little lower down, theie is an item tor paying oft prior 
debts to the amount of Rs 46 lakhs and if jou look at the noil-agricultural 
societies, there is an item of Rs. 32 lakhs So you aie doing some long-term 
business, aie you not? And you are not quite suie m \nut mmd whether you 
are going to classify this as productive or unproductive 1 ' Your department 
could not make up its mmd? — It is separately classified; it is not a question 
of not being able to make up our mind; it is always classified in that way. 
You could not put it either into productive or non-productive. 

16351. What is tins Rs 32 lakhs for? For payment of prior debts of non* 
agricultural societies? — Town societies oi urban societies, 

16352. So yom depaitment is going to pay oft the debts of shopkeepers 
and such like people ' — Why not? 

16353, I thought the whole purpose of your department was to create new 
societies and not take over old debts and so on, especially on the non-agri- 
cultural side? — We have urban societies which deal with the non-agrioultural 
population m towns on exactly the same lines as the agricultural societies in 
the villages. 

16354, Please look at this other item on page 57. You classify the loans 
there and what I want to know is this: The first classification obvionsh 
refers to loans not exceeding Rs. 50 ; the second and third reler also to small 
debts and the fourth to loans exceeding Rs. 250 and the amount is Rs. 56 
lakhs. Do you refer to the small man or the large man when you speak of the 

* Annual Report on the working of the Co-operative Societies for the year 
1924 * 25 . 
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agucultural man with a loan over Rs. 250?— -It would naturally apply to the 
moderately prosperous ryots in the imal aieas 

16355. Do you not think it is better to split it up a little just tor the 
purpose of comparison and go right up to Rs. 1,000? You know very well 
that a man who takes a loan of Rs. 1,000 does not belong to the economically 
disabled class of the ryot 9 — It depends 

16356. People who need Rs 50, Rs. 100 or Rs. 200 are obviously the small 
people for whom you are catering and who should properly come under your 
caie? — We do not confine our attention to the people who are entirely bank- 
rupts. 

16357. Deiicm Bahadur Bagh a vayya -Pursuing this question of the late 
of mtei est which the primary societies charge on short-tem and long-term 
loans, I do not quite see the difficulty in reducing that late m i espouse to a 
reduction w hich will be effected m the rate of interest to be paid by the depo- 
sitors. I understand that Central Banks alter the rate of inteiest on depodts 
with reference to the rate of interest prevailing in the market? — We do not 
think that any small reduction in the rate of interest to the primary societies 
and to the members of the primary societies would make any material differ- 
ence in the amount taken, and if we reduce our rates we should be reducing 
our margin of profits without, to any great extent, increasing the transactions 
to make up the difference. 

16358 What is the difference between the rate of interest at which the 
Central Banks lend and the rate at which primary societies lend to invididual 
members? — The primary societies borrow at 8 per cent, and lend at 9| per 
cent. 

16359. What is the rate at which the Central Banks bonow from the 
depositors? — 4 to 6 per cent. 

16360. Why should there be such a big difference between the rate at which 
the Central Banks borrow and the rare at which they lend money to the primary 
societies? — The Central Banks borrow at 4 to 6 per cent, and lend at 8 per 
cent. 

16361. Surely the Central Banks do not want to profit? — There is another 
factor j the Central Banks also borrow from the apex bank at 7 per cent. 

16362. And at wliat rate does the apex hank borrow from the public? — At 
4 to 6 per cent. 

16363. Sometimes at 5 per cent ? — Sometimes it is as much as 6} per cent. 

16364. My point is this- if you are in a position to reduce the rate at 
which primary societies lend to their members, it might be possible to obviate 
the necessity for advancing on a large scale taccavi loans. No doubt the ryot 
wants loans on long-terms. But if you are ready to advance loans for peiiods 
extending up to 5 years and occasionally up to 7 years, a great deal of land 
improvement could be effected and the loan could be repaid easily in 5 or 7 
annual instalments. Unless the improvement is very costly, it is possible tor 
the borrower to repay the money within 5 or 7 years. In that ci p, the 
borrower would prefer to join a co-operative society and borrow from it rather 
than borrow from the Government in view of the difficulties which are said 
to exist in his getting money from the Government under the iaccavt loan 
system ? — Yes. 

16365. It seems to me therefore that there is a distinct advantage in you* 
attempting to reduce the rate at which the primary societies lend to the 
individual borrower if it is possible to do so? — I do not know what the present 
rate of taccavi is. 

16366. It is 7% per cent. ?— Then we should have to reduce our rate hy $ 
per cent, to bring it down to its level and co-operative societies cannot lend 
for this period for which Government can give taccavi loans. 

16367. Even if you reduce it to 8 per cent , the difference would ’H <**** 
siderably reduced and people would be inclined to resort to oOHM^4NitiV4 
societies much more freely than they do at present m view of the smull 
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ifference in the two rates of interest? — The bulk of the money comes from 
he Madras Urban Bank, and they lend at 7 per cent. 

16368. Why should Central Banks borrow at 7 per cent.? ^ All along the 
ne you could reduce the rate of interest; that is what strikes me? — The 
pex bank does not borrow at 7 per cent. ; it lends at 6 per cent. 

16369. Why should it not lend at a lower rate of interest? — It is doubtful 
'hether it can at present afford to reduce its rate. 

16370. I think that is a matter which requires investigation? — We have 
ad a good deal of correspondence on the subject, and we have come to the 
ecision that the rate should not he reduced at present. 

16371. Was that correspondence recent? Did it take place quite recently? 
find the rate of interest has been going down steadily for the past two 
ears? — The question was discussed by the representatives of the bank at a 
leeting held three months ago. 

16372. Tn regard to land mortgage banks, the land is the ultimate security 
Dr the debentures; is it not? — Yes. 

16373. It is a society of borrowers, a few borrowers join together and form 
co-operative society. Bach man when he wants to borrow money becomes a 
lember, subscribes a share capital, and applies for a loan. Debentures are 
hen floated and issued to the extent of the loan that is required. The land 
- the ultimate security. I do not therefore understand why the share capital 
lould be as high as 10 per cent, of the amount of the loan applied for? — * 
hat is the rate at present; it is proposed to reduce it. 

16374. And I also find that the maximum period of repayment is 20 years 
nd the rate of interest at which loans are issued to borrowers is 8 per cent. ? 
-8 to 9 per cent. 

16375. Does it not make the annual repayment in instalments very heavy? 

: we calculate the annual repayment instalment for a loan repayable in 20 
3ars and carrying interest at 8 per cent., it would be something like 10 per 
mt. of the amount borrowed? — This loan is greater at 9 per cent. ; the annual 
ipayment comes to about 11 per cent, 

16376. Do you think a borrower from a land mortgage bank# who murt- 
ages in most cases the whole of his landed property and borrows Up to 50 to 
5 per cent, of the value, would be in a position to repay as mucji as 11 per' 
Hit. of the money which he borrows from the bank without being put to the 
acessity of fresh borrowing? Would he be able to take enough from his land 
i pay as imich as 11 per cent, of the principal towards the liquidation of 
Is debt? — That amounts to 5 per cent, of the presumed value of the land, 
he reports rather seem to indicate that it could be done. I agree that it is 
at easy but unless he can do it on the present rates of interest we cannot 
dp him. 

16377. You were saying that the repayment of instalments amounts to 
jout 5 per cent, of the value of the land under the land mortgage bank 
ratem ; what do you think, is the average outturn which an average 
*ot gets out of the land which he owns and which he himself cultivates ? — 
believe it varies tremendously; the best information on that subject can be 
ad from the Settlement Reports. 

16378, We have to take Into account the land which is cultivated by the 
vner himself, and that which is cultivated by the tenants under him: do 
m not think that 5 per cent., or a little over 5 per cent, of the value of the 
>nd represents a very large share of the income from the land? — It does, but 
e is better off paying 5 per cent, to a co-operative society than paying 10 
er cent, ■ to a sowmr . 


16379. That is so, but what happens in the case of the sowcar is that he 
oes not pay anything until the debt increases to the extent when the .debtor 
t compelled to part with the land. Do you not think that it word# be a dis- 
inefe advantage to spread this repayment over a longer period, a*g£’$G years 
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■the 7 per cent, debentures on the strong advice of Sir Norman Murray, the then 
.Secretary of the Imperial Bank here. We do not see how we can lend at % 
per cent, and extend the period of repayment beyond 20 years when we borrow 
,at 7 per cent. If that 9 per cent, is fixed, it means that the man who has to 
repay in 20 years must pay about 11 per cent, a year. If we extend it beyond 
20 years, the amount of advantage the ryot gets becomes less and less, because 
the amount he must pay annually however long the period is extended cannot 
be less than 9 per cent. 

16380. Let us take the period as 40 years. Assuming that the rate of inter* 
*est is going to be 9 per cent., if the repayment is spread over 40 years, do you 
mean to say that the immediate advantage to the ryot by way of the propor- 
tion of the income which he has to pay will not be great? — No, it would be 
very small, because his present annual repayment at 9 per cent, is just over 
11 per cent., and even if you take it up to 100 years, you will only bring it 
‘down to 9 per cent. 

16381. You have consulted the tables? — Yes, I think it obviously is so. 
The annual repayment falls very considerably at first over a period of years, 
but after 20 years the fall is very slight ; it falls from 11 per cent, and a bit 
to 9 per cent, and a little over for 100 years. You then greatly extend the 
loan and consequently increase the risks of recovery without any advantage 
to the ryot. 

16382. I do not think there is much risk in recovery because the land is the 
security and it is the first charge on the land barring the land revenue? — 
Quite so, but in a general way, the longer you extend the loan, most people 
would agree, the more the risk of recovery becomes. If any legal action has 
to be taken there will be far greater difficulty in regard to coparceners after 
a long period of years. 

16383. I do not see why it can be so, if you make the land a security ; the 
financing of the land mortgage banks is independent of the general financing 
of the general co-operative movement ; is it not ? — Yes. 

16384. You finance your land mortgage bank by the issue of debentures, 
and you are now issuing those debentures at 7 per cent, interest ?— Yes. 

16385. You decided upon 7 per cent, sometime ago when the rate of 
in the open market was high ? — Yes. ■ ' * ' * ; 

16386. Now there is a steady reduction in the rate of interest ; do you i§M$ 
:it , would be possible to reduce it to, say, 6 per cent? , You can get enough 
money if you offer 5 per cent?— *1 do not think we could ioat very many 
tures at a lower rate of interest. I think the Mysore Government rate 
: somewhere about 7 per cent. _ , ft i/ 


16387. For the Mysore Government loans? — Is not that so? f , 

16388. It was 7 per cent, sometime ago? — It is a little below 7 per ee«jr J 
The advice that we got from the banks was that we could not raise very 
money on debentures if we floated them at a lower rate; the tilt© • had 
slightly in the meantime, and we might possibly do something #& 5 ’ 

16389. It has fallen considerably ; the Government of Intii 
<•6 per cent, in those days, but now they do not offer more than v /' 

think their paper is standing at roughly 5 per cent. . : , 

16390. If it is possible to reduce the rate of interest, do you tMn& 

‘be a distinct advantage to extend the period of repayment?— If you reduce 
the rate of interest, I think the advantage of extending it to 30 woul# ' 
be a little more than it is at present; I have ho# worked ft out ofc paper, 

'I think it is correct. /' \ r) ;• ' 

16391. My point is that •; 

borrower, you improve the chances of » tepayfng' «$&o full© 
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economic enquiries respecting a few typical villages hare been made, and 
actual details of the indebtedness ascertained. Beyond that, we have no data 
at piesent to ascertain the exact indebtedness of the rural population? — 
Theie are one or two other sources, I believe, from which information may be 
got ; I doubt whether you can get it now. The income-tax figures, which are 
no longer available to us, would have shown a great deal about the loans of 
sonrai s to the ryots. 

16393. They aie now confidential? — They are now' confidential, and we have 
no access to them in the way we used to have. 

16394. With regard to the interpretation of the sentence occurring on page 
625 of the Joint Registrar’s memorandum, u It is only when a solution is 
found to obtain money to pay off his prior debts, he will he free to bonow 
fiom his society for all his short-term needs”; I take it that what the Joint 
Registrar means is that so long as the ryot is in the clutches of the money- 
lender or ^on'cai and does not liquidate his debt, he will have to have xe- 
course to him for his short-term loans also? — Yes, to some extent in regard 
to shoit-term loans. 

16395. Then I do not see the force of your contention that you have not 
been able to advance all the money which you now have m your banks towards 
shoit-term loans? — What I mean is that there are certain creditors who allow 
him to borrow from the societies, hut there are others who do not ; in the case 
of those who do not he is not able to borrow from societies; that is what I 
mean. 

16396. With regard to the influence of economic conditions of a district on 
the efficiency of the societies, my impression of societies working in various 
areas was that the co-operative movement was established in the poorer dis- 
tricts more firmly than in the more prosperous districts ; I have in mind the 
district of Anantapur where, I think, the co-operative movement first took 
root? — Is it not a dry district? 

16397. Tt is a very dry district, one of the driest districts in the Presidency, 
but Chingleput is not, although it is a non-delta area. Am I right? — It is 
true they have been established there, hut so much depends on the personality 
of the man who is driving it. A very great deal of work was done there by 
the leadership of capable men who took a very keen interest in the matter. 

16398. In legaid to Fi agmentation, you say on page 616, “ Fragmentation 
has not gone to the fantastic lengths reached m certain villages m the Punjab. 
There aie, so far as has been discoveied, no cases of fragmentation resulting 
in plots of land so small oi mis-shapen as to be uncllltIvable. ,, Have you, 
Mr. Hood, made any peisonal investigation into this question of fragmenta- 
tion in any distiict in which you happened to seive 0 — I made some enquiries 
in Tanjore district about it, and I got the village ofiiceis to piepare maps of 
half a dozen villages showing exactly what the extent of fragmentation was. 
I have not got a list of the individual lvot’s holdings, hut I have got maps 
showing the holdings according to the pa Has 

16399. And it is on the &ti ength of that survey that you have made this 
statement 0 — Yes 

16400. Fjof(-s%o) Gcrngvlre: I should like to know from you the points of 
contact of jour department with other departments. You have explained 
aheady jour xelationship with the Department of Agriculture; now you men- 
tion in your precis something about joint farming societies; do you receive 
any assistance from the Department of Agriculture? — Yes. 

16401. You sought their assistance and advice? — Yes, undoubtedly; they 
have given a great deal of assistance and advice. 

16402, You have cattle insurance societies? — We have 3 societies registered. 

16403. In that connection, did you seek the assistance of the Veterinary 
Department? — I think so; I certainly consulted the Veterinary Department a 
great deal about 3 years ago, when this question was under examination. 

16404 In starting your non-credit societies, such as for purchase of imple- 
ments and manures, do you ask the Director of Agriculture to give advice on 
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certain points F — Yes, the Shiyah Agricultural and Industrial Society made 
their manure according to the inipe of the Agricultural Department, and on 
their advice, 

16405. Their recipe depended on the recommendations of the Agricultural 
Department? — Yes, with regard to the ingredients required, the proportions 
and all the rest of it, 

36406. Is there any special procedure for dealing with loan applications of 
an urgent character ? — Not that I know of ; I suppose they mark it * “Crgent,’ 
•that is all. 

16407. Supposing a tenant wants a loan for manure urgently, instead of 
going through the whole procedure which you described, is there any special 
procedure for dealing with loan applications of that character? — Some socie- 
ties have the system of cash credits, and some societies have the svstem of 
giving loans on a bond executed at once which they can recover by instal- 
ments. 

16408. Is any portion of the profits that you get from a co-operative society 
allotted to educational purposes or sanitation? — They make a contribution 
to what is called the Common Good Fund. 

16409. Is that a definite provision in the Act? — It is a definite provision 
in the by-laws. 

16410, Sir Thomas Middleton: To refer again to the question which we 
discussed, did you express the view that the demand for loans would not be 
much affected by a slight reduction of one or two per cent, in the rate? — That 
is my impression of the situation. 

16411, I want you to look at it from another point of view. I am chiefly 
concerned with the provision of cheap credit for sound agricultural business, 
and the Rao Sahib told us that your rates were coming into competition with 
the swear's rates. As you lower your rates the sowcar also in competition 
with you lowers his rates? — Yes. 

16412. I ask you if it is not an important thing that you should aim at 
securing the lowest rate which is consistent with sound financial business in 
view of the effect that your rates might have on the general rates of Interest 
charged? — I think we are trying generally to work on that principle, 

16413. But T thmk the point arose because you said that you had money 
which was available but which was not taken up, and we asked you why you 
did not lower the rateP — I pointed out that I did not think a slight reduction 
would result in the whole lot being immediately taken up. 

16414. If money were cheaper, would it not be more readily borrowed P — 
Possibly, not always ; it is not necessarily so. 

16415. Is it not the usual experience? — I do not think that is the fact 
which prevents it from being taken up. If that is not the factor that prevents 
it from being taken up, I think it follows that a slight reduction would not 
result in its being taken up. 

16416. The Chav man: One or two more questions, Which would you pre- 
fer in the case of these mortgage banks, that Government should subscribe 
halt the capital or that Government should guarantee interest on the deben- 
tures ? — It is a question that wo have not very seriously considered car dis- 
cussed because the Government refuse to give the guarantee, 

16417, But they are in fact giving capital at the rate of &rfcy-flfty P— They 
have promised to do it only for four mortgage banks in the initial stage, and 
they have guaranteed fifty-fifty up to Rs. 2 lakhs, i.e., Rs. 50,000 for each 
bank. 

16418. Which method do you prefer?— I do not like to give an expression 
of opinion off-hand. 

16419. Have you succeeded in redeeming the past debt of any iudivldaul 
cultivators to any important extent by the co-operative movement ?~~We have- 
no statistics on the subject, but J can only say that there are instant fal 
which it has been done. 
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1642D. Detmn Bahadur Baghavayya: Formerly it was Rs. 3£ crores ? — We 
hare cleared Rs. 31 crores of prior debt, but we do not know whether we have 
cleared off the whole debt of any one individual. 

16421. The Chairman; I was going to ask you whether you have had any 
indication so far as to whether the individuals who have had their prior debt 
so redeemed, have tended to borrow again and come into the same difficulty, 
or whether their lesson has had any effect on their practice? — I personally" 
had no occasion to gather any definite information on it. 

16422. It is a very important point, is it not? — It is a very important 
point. 

16423. You have mentioned in the course of your evidence in answer to a 
question put by myself that you thought that the Agricultural Department 
might do more for you as a Co-operative Department; is that so? — I think we 
both together might do more for the ryot. 

16424. You do not feel that the Agricultural Department could do more 
than it is doing, to advance the cause of co-operation among the ryots? — I 
do not think that is their function. 

16425. A word or two about these banks. In Mr. Gray’s interesting 
memorandum, the history of these banks is very plainly and clearly set out. 
It began in 1906 with the Madras Central Urban Bank after which the bank 
at Salem, the bank at Trichinopoly and the banks at Coimbatore and Tenali 
in the Guntur district were formed. He sums up on page 3 by saymg. 
u During the second six years of the movement nine banks of this mixed type 
were started.” The words * mixed type/ I take it, refer to the admission 
into the shareholders’ list of societies as such. Is that the position? — Yes. 

16426. When he describes the management of these banks, he says their 
constitution became of a 1 mixed type.’ What was the management after the 
societies as such were admitted as shareholders ? — The management was by a 
Board of Directors who were elected partly from the society shareholders and 
partly by the individual shareholders. 

16427. Are they elected by societies sitting in general meeting so far as 
the societies’ representation goes, or how? — They are elected at a general 
body meeting of the bank itself. The general body consists of individual 
shareholders and representatives of the societies which hold shares. In some 
banks, however, these societies elect their own Directors independently. 

16428. So that, some Directors represent the societies, while others repre- 
sent the individual shareholders. Is that the position? — Yes. 

16429. Is that not the position in all banks ? Is it a fact that in some 
cases societies have representatives, or nominal representatives, who are in 
fact elected at the same meeting and by the same body of electors as the 
Directors representing the shareholders? — That is the case in a few of the 
Central Banks. 

16430. Could you let us have those facts definitely? If you say you are 
sure now, ve will accept it. Otherwise it is important that we should have 
4ie precise position m regard to this matter? — I cannot give you the number 
of banks, but it is the case in some of the banks. 

16431. It follows very closely my colleague the Dewan Bahadur’s point as 
to the sympathy or Lack of sympathy between the direction of the banks and 
the welfare of the primary societies? — It obtains only in a very few' of them. 

16432. W T hat is the main objective of those who are managing the banks? 
Is it to provide the money as cheaply as possible through the primary socie- 
ties to borrowers, or to make a financial success of these banks p — S o far as 
the society members are concerned, their object is to obtain the money as 
cheaply as possible for the ryots. There is in general a steady demand from 
societies for reduction of rate of interest. At the same time they are inter- 
ested in seeing that their bank is run on sound banking lines. Individual 
members are mainly interested in seeing that the bank is able to pay 9 per 
cent, and consequently do not always see eye to eye with societies. There are 
oases where there has been a distinct divergence between the two. 
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16433, Would you agree that in cases where a balance sheet is presented 
by presumably skilled accountants to an audience of those who are not accus- 
tomed to banking, it is probable that the Directors of the bank will have no 
difficulty in defending their policy? Do you believe that or not? — I think 
that is generally correct. 

16434. How long are these balance sheets in the hands of shareholders who 
are individuals or societies, before the annual general meeting? Is there any 
statutory period? — There is no statutory period. 

16435. Have you any experience, either of you, as to how* long these bal- 
ance sheets are in the hands of the public? — It is about a month. 

16436. That is the universal practice ? — Yes, mostly so. It must he about 
that, because it is only after they get their balance sheets that they can call 
a general meeting. 

16437. How far are you, as Registrar and Joint Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in the Presidency, responsible for the policy of these nine banks ? — It 
is our business to see that they are run on co-operative lines. 

16438. And what is the test of their running on co-operative lines? Ts 
it that they should provide their money as cheaply as possible to primary 
societies for lending out to members or to individual shareholders? — Subject 
to financial stability. 

16439. Is that the object? Is it your responsibility to see that that obliga- 
tion is carried out? — We regard that as our duty. 

16440. That is your duty? — We have got no financial responsibility in the 
matter ourselves. 

16441. It is your duty to see that it is done, but you have no financial 
responsibility in the matter ? — Yes. 

16442. I am afraid T cannot reconcile the two statements. What technical 
advice have you at your disposal to assess the workings of these banks with 
a view to discovering whether in fact credit is being provided as cheaply, as 
may be compatible with financial stability? — For technical advice on banking 
matters, we go to the Imperial Bank. 

16443. You go to the Imperial Bank ?— Yes. There is always a fair amount 
of consultation between the Registrar and the local Secretary of the Imperial 
Bank. 

16444. To some extent the Imperial Bank is in competition with these 
banks ? — I do not think so to any material extent, 

16445. Have you ever invited the expert or experts in the Imperial Bank 
who are at your disposal to examine the balance sheets and the books of these 
nine banks with a view to advising you as to whether credit is being provided 
as cheaply as may be compatible with financial stability ?— They were invited 
to conferences in which financial questions were decided, regarding fluctuations, 
etc., and the Secretary to the Imperial Bank attended them. 

16446. So that the answer to my question is ‘ no 9 ? — tm* 

16447. Now then, a word or two on the management of land mortgage 
banks. What is the constitution of their managing body?— The shareholders 
elect the members to the hoard of management from among themselves, 

16448, What machinery is there to ensure that the land mortgage banks 
are to be managed in such a way as to provide credit to the cultivator at 
the lowest possible rate of interest consistent with sound finance?— The 
Registrar sees that the rate of interest provided is reasonable. 

16449, Bo that we are back to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies?— 
Yes, 

16450. Mr. Hood, is it part of your responsibility to see that the land 
mortgage banks so manage their affairs as to provide credit to the inter- 
mediate organisations and to the cultivator at the lowest rate of interest com* 
sistent with sound business management? — Yes, F think the general respon- 
sibility is mine, 

16451, You think the general responsibility is yours?— Yes. 
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16452 Now on this question of the depai tmental responsibility, I want to 
ki ow what steps your department has taken to examine the books and balance 
sheets of these moi tgage banks to ensrne that they m then turn are piovidmg 
the seiviee of ciedit at the lowest possible rate? — Theie are 011I5 two rates 
involved The banks lend direct to the ryots and the only question is at what 
late we can get money and what maigm we have got to follow for the success 
of the concern 

16453 The bank is pajmg at what rate? — 7 pei cent 

16454 For the money that it box rows? — Yes 

16455 And is lending at? — 9 per cent 

16456 So the issue is whether the two per cent covers working chaiges or 
does not? — Yes The question was examined quite xecently and discussed, 
and discussed at great length thiee 3 ears ago, and the conclusion then 
arnved at was that they could safely depend on a smaller margin That was 
settled at a confeienee between the Mim&tei m chaige the Secretaiv m the 
department, the Secretary of the bank, S11 Noiman Munay, and myself 

16457 And you are bound to continue of course to borrow at 7 per cent? — * 
At present, yes 

16458 Have vou any hope of bon owing cheapei P — T think so, it depends 
cn the success of the banks If they are successful, I thmk we should certainly 
get it cheapei 

16459 How is the market being tested to nsceitaiu whether in fact the 
public would lend more cheaply than at 7 pei cent ? — W e can only test that 
m a satisfactory maimer b> putting debentures on the maiket 

16460 At 6| per cent ? — Yes 

16461 Have you tried it? — No 

16462 So vou could not judge fiom that? — Quite so 

16463 What is the Government getting foi then share of the capital? The 
aame late of intei est? — No, 6£ per cent 

16464 So it is not quite the difference between 7 and 9? — No, but the 
cJc ulation was ongmally made on that diffeience When we made the cal* 
dilations, we did not loekon on having the money at 6£ per cent 

16465 Would you agiee that if this decision was taken thiee vears ago, 
the time has appro iched when jou might re-mvestigate the whole position 
with a view to making every attempt to get at least 6| pet cent as the ixte 
of interest at which these land mortgage banks give loans? — In other woids 
vo are to work the bank with a less margin than 2 pei cent? 

16166 Yes Will it be worth while to enquire into it again? — No I do 
not thmk it would it piesent, because the transactions are on too small a 
>cale 111 so fai that the two per cent at present is not providing foi such 
st iff ib we should like the banks to have 

16467 I thmk we have the figures of the volume ot business clone by these 
land moitguge bulks have we not? — Yes 

16468 It is a fact i& it not, that all these banks are m difficulty as 1 eg aids 
putting then debent uies on the maiket at 7 pei cent?— Onh two ol them aie 
actively woiking at the moment 

16469 Are the others trying? — To a oextam extent 1 thmk Ivallaknnchi 
lb trying and is not very successful I do not think lanjoic is tiymg very 
hard at the moment 

16470 Let us take the two that are tiymg Thev have got business pend- 
ing which they could do if they could get the monev ? — J do not quite know ; 
I do not know to what extent they have got applications for loans from the 
ryots 

16471 You said during the course of your evidence that these loans were 
being made on the security of individual mortgagees? — Yes 
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16172 Bo that such mortgages are pending? — Yes, they are pending* but 
the \ an under imestigition Befoie thev <an float them, thev have got to 
s thunsehes that the mortgages and the land are all they are repi esented 
to he 

1647 ) Precise!} > hut how can }ou sav that the public is not coming for- 
w ird at 7 per cent it \ou are not ashing the public to come font aid on a«v 
putuular group ot mortgages'" — In om souetv thcv aie trying to sell their 
debuitme*, they have got definite diiumda which have been investigated and 
tins iu not selling them 

16474 What society is that? — Kallakimchi 

16171 Ami that is an active society * — It is dung non , no cUbuituics have 
been floitcd it is not able to sell debentures 

16476 That is not one of the two that ire at woik at tlu monniii •' ^<s 

16477 What I am tijing to get it is whothei m the oas* oi these two hmks 
ih< nimes ol which are known to the public and which aie m inf >t vwnk 
th ik. have been instuiees of the irrangunoits toi i moitgige lom lining 
hi ui h\ed up until the point came to git the monej and that then the public 
his declined to lend at 7 pei cent ' — I gathei that the} have got no ipphe i 
lions tot ditKntuics pending, as f u as 1 know thev have not I think that is 
<oi reef 

1047 s Is you* department m dose touch with these land moitgage Oinks' 
~\ts 

16179 How often do thcv icpoit then business to you?— 1 Ihcie is no tegu- 
lu Kpoifc hut the Deputy Registiar gets into touch with tinse societies, 
being mw he visits them every two months 

164^0 The land mortgage banks * — \es, those two banks 
16441 Hue the* been usited timing the last two months' 1 ' — \e*> 

16 H2 Did \ou visit them yotiiseltr" — No, not these banks 
1644 4 ’Wa* it von ot vom predecessor who paid this recent visit* 5 — l have 
in t bu n to see the m it w is the Depute Registrar 

36H4 Do % on think it might be well if repiesentaiives of the co-operative 
li ou me nt horn ill Picsickmics and Pi ounces met m conference once a year 
or oik e in two yens to discuss questions of general interest and questions of 
pi maple-" — I think, on the whole, it would be an advantage 

16485 Do you not think that other Presidencies and Provinces might bene- 
fit from }our experience Yes, I think they might 

16480 From your failures as well as your successes P— Undoubtedly , the 
failures are of course most important 

16487 Is it withm your knowledge that there was such a meeting called 
in Bombay m 1926 I am not sure whether it was official oi un-ofhcial ' — The 
Registrars and also representatives of the Provincial Banks met them 
3 OHS From this Pi esidc nr y J — Yes 

16449 Wh it w as the outoomo 5 \\ hat was their view as the result of their 
at tendance at that conference that it was useful * — It is useful 

(The witnesses withdiew) 
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APPENDIX L 

Number of societies in proportion to the population. 

The following statements show the number of societies — credit societies— 
in proportion to population, etc. : — 

1. Total population ....... 42,800,000 

Primary credit societies 10,900 

Proportion — One society to 4,000 of population. 

2. XJrba% (in towns over 10,000 population. Generally there are no urban 
societies in smaller townships). 


Township, j 

Population. 

Houses. 

Societies. 

Members, 

Pioportion of 
col. 5 to 
col. 3. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

: 

163 

4,200,000 

780,000 

845 

161,000 

j 

1 to 5 


This is only approximately accurate as it has been assumed that credit limited 
liability societies — non-agricultural — are all in urban areas of over 10,000 
population. A very few are m smaller places and there are a few unlimited 
liability societies in urban areas. 

8. Mural (m all places unde? lOfiQO). 




Population. | 



j Proportion of 

Villages. 

Houses. 


Societies. 

Members, 

Column 

4 to 1. 


1 

■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

62,862 | 

7,718,000 

38,590,000 

10,000 

1 543,000 

1 

15*3 

1*14 


4. Agricultural . 


1 Non-culti- 1 

1 vatmg 

landholder. 

i 

Cultivating 

landholders 

Tenants. 

Labourers. 

Population . . * 

I 2,622,500 

11,960,000 

7,229,000 

8,261,000 

Houses .... 

524,500 

2,392,000 

1,445,800 

1,650,200 

i 

Members . . «. i 

38,800 

280,000 

55,000 

33,500 

Proportion- 

Members to houses 

1 

1 to 13 5 

1 to 8 

Ito 26 

ito 49 


lenants include tenants holding under ryots in ryotwari tracts and also under 
ffamind&ri areas. There are in general fewer societies in zamindari areas than 
in ryotwari areas. 
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The Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, Represented by the 
Hon’ble Mr, V. RAMDAS and Mr. K. G. SIVASWAMI. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qu*nn\ 6 Im>*bti — iiu i hm <t imkhcdm* v uv according 
to the nature oi the tiaci and the economic stun* ot tli< ru> + s But geiif ral- 
ly, it is the unucmomu nature ot tlu holding couj td wuh w mt of supple- 
mental* occupation* that is the mam cause «»l debt Viiichw at lands at 
uneconomic rates ot intutst and extravagant *\|«nsts m nmmgcs ami 
ceremonies art mentioned as the ousts for debt in in un ot the Bt settle- 
ment 1U ports Ihit thfcsc operate mostly m wetland traits and unong the 
ri hei Uss 1 m taxidars llu hi n h incidence ci I md r < % t it u m tin cbltiic 
areas of the ianjou distint also operates as a cause tor the increase oi in- 
debtedness In the dry areas the conditions are entirely different Her*, 
the^ purchase ot land md the c emersion oi chy into garden lands by sinking 
wells are bon t fide enterprises taken up b> the better class of landlords 
tempted as they arc, by the high prices they mute m certain years for 
commercial crops Years oi msufhaenej of raminll iollow consecutively or 
the price*, oi commercial crops tall down suddenly or both happen simultane- 
ously, and the rcsint is the i>ot becomes unable to icpry hi*, debts incurred 
at a 12 pu tent rate ft interest During these years the position ol the 
average sin til holder becomes miserable and he incurs debts feu the purctaM* 
oi provisions lor his iamihy and ioddei for cattle Sometime-, he is forced 
to Bell the cattle Hie better class landholder maintains his farm servants 
and cattle without am work for them When better >tais dawn, the average 
small-holdu purchc^es cattle at rates oi interest urnmng up to 25 per cent 
Even m normal vears he borrows tor cultivation and family expenses at 
rates oi interest langmg from 12 to 18 per cent The gi owing oi comuwraal 

crops to the detriment oi food crops has made him dependent on the baser- 
man md die diandu i >r his provisions Vdd to these also the fact that ho 
is under the thumb of the middleman trader for the sale of his produce, 
one can understand the reason for the mot easing indebtedness in the dry 
tracts It is not maintained that the economic condition of the small-holder 
u» bad everywhere Certain intelligent ryots have improved their position 
nr a few areas by growing sugarcane, plantains and turmeric But the extent 
of their cultivation is small, and the gams that accrue to them are little, 
when compared to those that are derived by the creditor and middleman 
trade i It may h that a few agncultui ists take to vegetable gardening, 
dan \ mg and the cultivation oi lease lands and thus improve their position 
It m tv i l*o be that nr i lew areas where there i n a demand for labour from 
the Public Works Department and Railways, the labourers are enabled to 
impunt then portion But then number is small During yours of in- 
sufficient land ill and iall nr the pines of commercial produce, rates of 
intuest ii ( up to 16 pa cent land values iall, auction sales are common, 
the smali-hoklc i becomes casdv com cited to the position oi a tenant under 
the mono-lc ndtr md the la bourns flock to tin hills Generally speaking, 
m both the wet rid the dry tracts, the small holding compels the not to 
mem debts for hamh expenses in the dry tracts ho bonows im sinking 
wells, expenses m the cultivation of garden lands, purchase ot cattle and 
ioddei leather tubs ior lifting water and provisions ior the family till the 
time of harvest at rates oi interest ranging between 12 to 18 per cent. In 
years oi want oi rainfall, or fail in the prices of commeic ml produce, km 
position becomes worse The figures given m some ot the Resettlement 
Reports icughh indicate that about 2/ 1 ) of the petNidan m dr\ tracts md 
1/2 m wet-Hmt tucts are indebted , and then moitgage debts alone amount 
to about halt the value ot all the lands held by them l he recent Oshsus Be* 
port also raises a suggestive doubt whether the increase m the number of 
absentee landlords and tenants in an indication of the passing of the law! 
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from the hands of cultivating owners to non-agriculturist moneylenders. 
We have given ab the end a few statements to substantiate the position we 
have taken as regards the causes of the indebtedness of the' ryot. 

Question 5. — Finance. — Long Term Loam . — Unless measures are taken 
to release the ryot from his indebtedness, the depressing atmosphere that at 
present exists in the rural areas will continue : and so long as it lasts, there 
is no hope of entrusting the average ryot with ideas of better methods of 
agriculture. The co-operative movement cannot achieve much in the pro- 
vision of short-term credit for agriculture, while the ryot is under subjection 
to the moneylender and repays his prior debts from the harvested income. 
A heavily indebted ryot has no interest in his land as he is not sure whether 
the land will stay with him. The small nature of the holdings and the 
heaviness of the debt prevent the easy redemption of the ryot from his prior 
debts except by providing him with loans for periods extending at least to 
40 years if not more and at a rate of interest not exceeding 7 per cent. Land 
mortgage banks cannot give these facilities to the ryot without State aid and 
the State is bound to help him as it makes a major part of its revenue from 
the land. We therefore suggest the following forms of State aid for the 
successful working of mortgage banks: — 

(1) The Trust Act should be amended permitting the investment of 

Trust Funds in debentures. 

(2) The State should also invest in the mortgage banks monies lying 

in deposit with it at little or no interest. 

(0) The interest on the debentures should be guaranteed by the State 

till they become popular in the market, 

(4) The State should contribute to the cost of an Inspector for inspect- 

ing and valuating lands and assessing the credit of borrowers. 

(5) The right of summary recovery should be given to the mortgage 

bank. 


In this connetion we would point out that the existing mortgage bankt 
have failed to utilise the loan of two lakhs allotted by the Government ’finite 
such banks. Any scheme to be successful should provide . for • a 
organisation to issue the debentures, and primary banks at 1 the ' 
issue the loans. We consider that the existing Central and Provincial Banks 
are eminently fitted to undertake mortgage banking as they already com- 
mand sufficient influence and confidence among the public. 

In addition to loans given for removal of prior indebtedness, the mortgage 
banks should also lend for productive improvements as sinking wells, and 
for the purchase of new lands for converting uneconomic into economic hold- 
ing. The issue of taccavi loans through the Government agency has not been 
a success and the allotment under the same may be handed over to co-opera- 
tive banks. 


We do not consider that any special and far-reaching legislation is neces- 
sary to totally prohibit the mortgage or sale of land. But the object of a 
co-operative society to redeem a ryot from his indebtedness will be frustrated 
if a member is free to re-mortgage the land, which has been first mortgaged 
ifco the society. Legislation may help in restricting such re-mortgaging of 
land. 

Questions 2 and 28. — Education ; Agricultural and General. — Along- 
side with the development of mortgage banking, provision should be 


made for the general and technical education of the ryot. Ex- 
cepting the co-operative officer none others have the aid of volun- 


tary agencies to assist them in 
Agricultural, Irrigation, Be venue, 
*ment and Education Departments 
which they can propagate sound 
rare. No department can really hop< 


voluntary 


their work. The field staff of the 
Forest, Labour, Local Belf-Govem- 
have no local organisation through 
ideas of economic and social wel- 
s to educate the ryot without the aid of 


In a country like India where the ryot is generally illi- 
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An attempt should earnestly be made to build up national life through the 
self-exertions of the communities themselves. Further the education of the 
adult has a psychological method of its own quite different from that follow- 
ed in practice for youths, Adults cannot be forced to learn and consequently 
any system of education for them should have its origin in awakening their 
desire to improve themselves. And this awakennient has to come through 
non-official propaganda. It should also be borne in mind that certain types 
of work do not lend themselves to being undertaken by a State staff, au 
public expense. For, the greater the number of organisations, the larger 
too will be the administrative and supervising staff, so much so that the 
whole of the tax-payers’ money and even more will he required to pay their 
salaries and allowances. Whenever propaganda of any new idea, organisa- 
tion of men for joint effort, assistance for the administrative work of local 
institutions and supervision over them have to be undertaken, the non- 
official agency is the best suited for the work. The State departments may 
appoint experts to advise and generally supervise the work of the several 
organisations, the Universities may supply trained men, and the State and 
the local bodies may give grants-in-aid, according to the nature and quality 
of the work, thus encouraging voluntary non-official effort. 

We would divide the work in each rural area under two heads : — (a) Pro- 
motion of the economic interests of agriculturists and small industrialists 
and (b) Promotion of the physical, educational and social welfare of the 
rural population and the supervision over those rural institutions as pan- 
chayats and village courts which cannot be organised on a voluntary basis 
but require certain legal powers for their administration. A taluk should 
be the area of jurisdiction of these bodies though there is nothing to pre- 
vent a smaller jurisdiction where human material is available. For instance, 
a rural high school or a rural college may form the nucleus for organising a 
non-official agency for rural welfare work. Adult educational work and 
rural library service might form the functions of these bodies. Membership 
should be thrown open to all on a subscription basis, and teachers, lecturers, 
and representatives of co-operative unions and societies and village 
chayats might be given representation in the executive. The oieetf 
their subordinates of the Education, Health, Labour and Local Self-Clovem^ 
ment Departments might also be ex-officio members. 


Any scheme of adult education should take m It of decencies in the 

character of the rural ryot and his umpreparedn#is -ft# the present age of 
international commerce. Whatever lessons wt§ faqjmfr to the rural Mud the 
spirit of enterprise and the, "'Jew wort, will arouse its conscious- 

ness and self-respect and put it in possession of the necessary knowledge re- 
quired under modern conditions of political and economic life, should have a 
due place in the curriculum of studies. The University should draw up a 
rough outline syllabus with the above-mentioned purposes in view. It should 
maintain an Extension Section whose functions shall be to train teachers 


from among the staff of high schools and colleges and honorary workers, for 
undertaking the education of adults in rural areas. The State should make 
a capital grant ito the University for the establishment of the Extension 
Section and aiso^m annual recurring grant of 1/3 of the total expenses incur- 
red in running adult educational centres. Another 1/3 should be contributed 
by the Local Boards and the balance raised through local subscriptions from 
individuals, oc-operative societies and village panchayats. As visual instruc- 
tion is of the essence of adult education in an illiterate country, the State 
should make a contribution at the start towards magic lantern and cinema 
accessories. Grants should also be made for rural libraries, the contribution , 
being 1/3 each, from the State, the Local Boards and the local associations. 
We do not want to foresee what developments these associations will take M' ’ 
the course of time. They will no doubt be of great help to educate 


grants tttijfcljpw % the State And local bodies, non-official 
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come forth, to organise adult educational work When a sufficient number of 
these associations is formed, we can hope to co-oiduiate then activities* 
through distnct and piovincial associations which will do then work con- 
jointly with the University Extension Section 

While the establishment of a closer connection between high schools and 
co 1 leges and the ryots will no doubt react on the school and enuch the local 
knowledge and experience of the staff, the cuinculum m the High schools 
can be so modelled as to create an agricultural outlook m the students and 
attract then patents to imbibe new ideas of agricultural improvements 
Lessons on cmc>, geography and history can be so taught in the higher 
classes as to mstiuct the student m the economic wealth of his aiea and 
methods of developing it Demon stiation plots mav be introduced with a 
view to tiam the students m piattical aguculiure and through them to 
stimulate then paients to adopt bettei methods of agricultuie But all these 
refoims mean the training of teaoheis hom the point of view of rural re- 
construction, and contributions bv the State foi the administration of de- 
monstration plots and the maintenance of a teacher m agricultuie 

Question 3 — Dimonstrition and Propcgvnda — The second organisation 
necessary foi piomotmg the economic interests of the people of an area is 
the Taluk Development 4sso< mhon Its objects should be ’■hose mentioned 
m the bye-laws of such assoc latio is in the Bombay Presidency Theie is no 
need so fai as this Presidency is concerned (and no use too) to multiply 
agencies for this kind of work, and the existing Local ox Supervising Unions 
maj perform all the functions of a Development Association These unions 
should not be constituted for small areas solelv with the view of exorcism® 
a mere supervision of the accounts of a few good, bad, and indifferent co- 
operative societies With all the good intentions of the Development Minis- 
ter to bring together the Co-operative and Agricultural Depaitments and 
utilise co-operative societies tor the spread of agricultural improvements, 
the achievement has been negligibly small owing to two causes. The one is 
the inherent weakness of Local Unions, and the second is the absence of 
am defined relationship of these bodies to agricultural officers. We prvpmsm 
thenfne two remedies w , (1) that the constitution of Local Union* should 
be so bioadoued m to permit the inclusion of individuals interested m agn- 
t ultuial (kvolopmfitt and (2) that there should be a bmgle offiru who con 
bines in himself both the dutie* of fuithermg co-operation and mtiodmmg 
improved agricultural methods We will deal later with item 2 The Local 
Union so constituted will consider sc hunts oi uigunsmg societies for financ- 
ing agriculture, nici easing the production and marketing the produce. It 
\ iP ui^amse iaboui soutties foi bund and toads ^ oiN It 

will maintain a Demonstrator and a field man Tt will open demonstration 
plots for piopig itmg unproved methods It will anange for igncultural 
exclusions tor interchange ot ideas imong igiicultuusts ot diffeient tiacts 
It will maintain a Supervisor toi the pnmatv audit ot accounts ot co opera- 
tic r so< letus I ho Demonsti ators should be those named in rural economics, 
co-aperatuui and hanking lliev will be the paid propagandists of the Local 
Union tor organising the ivots on the co-operative basis foi all pursuits con- 
nected with agriculture The funds of the Local l mon will be derived from 
the < ontnbuhons horn co-opei itive societies, giants made bv the State and 
loc d bodes tor fropagandi through shows, tans, exhibitions conferences 
and excursions, <md foi the maintenance of dt mon-.tr atois and fieldmen, 
and subscriptions raised from individuals 

We would also propose that those sections of the Agricultural and In&u*- 
tnes Departments which have to popularise a knowledge of improvements 
and organise the ryots for agriculture and small mdusines should be amal- 
gamated with the Co-operative Depa itment We recognised that the research 
and educational sections of the Agricultural Department should be under an 
Agricultural Director But the work ot popularising improved methods m 
rv tu at 1 areas cannot be divorced from that of the to operative Depart- 
ment We recognise that the xesearch and educational sections and the 
promotion cf large industrial concerns should be under the Industries Da- 
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r uimait Pit the oigi isaTion uid uvi\,i* oi small nua 1 mdustms as mot 
hf duou i horn list won* <t the CocjLratiu Ihpattmt lit W< wo lid 

*hu<foK j ut[ oh* shat the Ittgisti u should h *% # two expats uudu lit) 

me as \yr a ultui il Oignusn tad tin uthn in Indiistmi Oiguunr Hie 

Rtgistiir* ^lauli I* l nnuMt\ m« n in Rural honoiiiKv teamed 1*1 
in C ^ * \ m .u u T t 11 « 111* v *4 ud bt n-n ♦ <i n m li distil* i 

high* l guide s'" il cut tmh uuuitui iuiu tht 4gi iruitur il and liifhntrnl 
JH { uitemmts lb* Dunonsti itois ippomtid nt tin lax il l imms will w*uk 
undei thf Mijnm um oi tht* ague ultural stdi When Load I molt cannot 
ommamt sufhciutt huttian it sonnes ior tht puad oi ague ultui il uttf i o\ c- 
inHits tl t teuuon tiatois will oi coinse woik nuclei the igiiudtmal higher 
guide oihu m tin distiiit \ sc home like tin piopostd on* done sail 1 tu- 
iitnte the miiociiu turn oi lmpioud methods ol agucultem tl tough hr o- 
operative <gmcv end hautionisc th< wotk «t the thm D<putmuits o* ( o- 
oper it ion \gnt intent ami Fndustrus 1 ho scheme also mogmsrs the line 
oi the voiunf uy uguitv and tht expat in igurulrutal piopigamh We 

would Ike to add that the u-oigmised ckputncnt should also In I'nr^d 
with tile date oi Jmthaiug <o-opaatm marketing 

QtfrsmvN s - Irrw vtion —With th< stalling oi litigation I’awhayat* 
under the litigation Bill, the lcgulatton ot the distnlmtion oi 

watei m < In line 1 n uts will no doubt be iacili tiled loi the hem lit oi the I’ot 
The remit condition oi chimiels aud hunth m the Tanjore md Inclunopolv dis- 
tricts ittei Pt>4 Hoods has ckaiU demonsti ittd the utter i ut i lit \ ot c pat- 
mg then a pair and i mantis solch with the ud oi a departmental staff 
Lien m nuuinl mm time is much dfhv m the iep« n oi Mapu 1 1 ri^ turn 
Woiks We would pietei the handing ovti of contract walks tegarding 
huiuh < haunt Is and map \ tanka to Co-opeiative Labour T mens (uuptsed >f 
mttahirfat* and libauas It lias been pimed he\ond doubt bv the ( oqxra- 
tne Reclamation Societies formed icccnth ioi the clearance oi silt that 
earthworks an be executed economically thiough the co-operatnc organisa- 
tion We ake bavt to mention hue that unless there is a muioim policy 
follow e 1 b the (oopetatnc md liugation Dtpai tments, the piomotion ot 
Labon V in ns is next to impossible Co-operators have also been complain- 
ing about the bid condition oi Mmoi tmgrtion tanks The North Auot 
Distent Cordero ne has been innunlly passing a resolution urging on the 
Government to undei take repair oi tanks It has been found by experience 
that the execution ot contracts for minor tanks might be handed over to 
ullage panchayats. This policy, if steadily pursued, will to mtm extent, 
icJieie the liugation di&culteea oi the ryots. The promotion of Labour 
X moms and the banding evei of contracts to them will quicken the i< stem- 
turn ot tankb and make it possible to maintain them in good order 

the thud proposal we would make fa the improvement of lmgatztu m dry 
tracts is the sinking oi wells and the supply oi power facilities £c« the irn- 
gation oi viops iroin the wells It is not fan to throw on the ivot the 
rtspon lb ht\ oi i Hiding out suitable places ior the digging of wells. The 
Got ei lime nt should do the boring woik free oi cost, and wells, being protec- 
tive woiks in aieas subject to scarcity oi watei theie is nothing wrong in 
the exti a t\puidmire bang incurred bv the Btate. Wherever possible, 
migation sc ueties foi digfin^ wells should be promoted and the tee am 

loans distributed thiough them with a view to have the woiks cained out 

promptlv and cheaply. The msutance oi crops has been suggested as a 
method oi helping the ivot to tide o\ er lean years but the uneconomic charac- 
ter of the holdings and the laige risks of failure oi ciops will hardly attract 
any institution to undertake the work Finally we would suggest that a 
laige irrigation policy m relation to agucultural development lests entirely 
m the transference oi irrigation as a received subject to the poitfoho of the 
Develt pment Minister. 

Qx bstioxt 22 — Co-opebatiok — At the outset wo would state that in the 

present condition ol the country we ought not to expect rural co-operative 

societies to conduct banking and trade unaided by central institution*. If 
the idea of working from the bottom is taken to mean that small 
in felons should scive the agriculturist to obtain credit, to purchase fcditlly* 

Hon ble Mr. V Bamdas and Mr. K. G. fetvaswamk 
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to convert raw produce into finished produce and market them profitably* 
the co-operative movement will only miserably fail. Capital has to be raised 
through Central Banks. Joint purchase and sale have to be developed by 
Central Unions, Neither will it he possible to expect the central societies 
to work as exclusively federated institutions* for they will require influ- 
ential individuals to give the necessary direction and leadership. What is 
far more important than the policy of working from the bottom is the right 
attitude of mind tc educate the rural people to run their co-operative banks 
and trading concerns. The Trading Unions have failed in this Presidency 
for want of necessary stimulus from the centre to purchase economically and, 
to push the sales quickly. The Triplicane Stores is a success in the Madras 
City* because it works from the centre through a system of branches, with- 
out, on the other hand, forming divisional independent stores which might 
not be abV> to beat down competition by themselves. The Bombay Provin- 
cial Go-opexative Bank does successful business through the shops attached 
to its branches in oil-cakes and chemical manures and in the produce of 
members which it would not have been able to achieve if the work had 
been left in the hands of local societies. The second point we would urge on 
the Commission for the promotion of joint purchase and sale is the due recog- 
nition by the State of the place of voluntary agencies in conducting propa- 
ganda, Intense propaganda is very necessary, particularly in an illiterate 
country wlu.re the ryots are not enlightened enough to understand their needs 
and combine for their satisfaction. The State can help this propaganda 
better by the grant of subsidy than by directly undertaking it. Where a 
production and sale society is formed for making manures, converting ground- 
nut or sugarcane into finished produce and selling these things, intense 
propaganda have to be undertaken not merely by a Local Union, but by a 
district co-operative agency. Thirdly , the central societies engaged in 
banking, production or sale, require expert management. We would there- 
fore propose that the University should institute two special applied 
in crop-finance and trade. The existing College of Commeroe should |H|p|3f$ 
lute an advanced course in ' Go-operaive Banking and nrcqunts _ lot ' 
students who pass in the applied courses. Fourthly, the State should grant 
loans at low rates of interest for the purchase w plant imd -iaya^inery and 
the building of godown. Lastly , ' it should discourage as W« 'He export of 
bone and fish manures and oil-cakes in the interest of promoting a forward 
manorial policy in the presidency. 


Questions IB and 22. — Improvement op Rural Labour. — Labour Socie- 
ties . — It is one of those anomalies of the present administration that Labour 
should be a Reserved subject, while Agriculture, Co-operation and Industries 
are Transferred subjects. The District Labour Officer is not under the con- 
trol of the Co-operative Department, while he is in charge of a large number 
of Co-operative Societies. The problems of rural labour are so closely con- 
nected with thoic of the agriculturists that a separation of these two sub- 
jects under two independent departments will result in a failure to look at 
agricultural questions as a whole. Is it the object of the Government to 
put all labourers belonging to the backward classes under one department, 
and caste labourers under another? How can it be that Labour Unions 
should be under the supervision of the co-operative department, while lease 
societies are under that of Labour? We consider that it will be conducive 
to best results if the Labour Officers in the districts were transferred to the 


new proposed Development Department. In this connection we would point 
out that a large number of societies for the backward classes is supervised 
by Local Unions composed of agricultural credit societies. These require 
interne supervision of a special type, as they consist of illiterate mem- 
bers. The Mac-lagan Committee recommended to Government that they 
should make a special contribution for the clerical work of these societies. 
But the Government is not making any grant to a majority of unions for 
undertaking this work except in a few areas of the Madras City, Such 
grants are absolutely necessary ip, the, interest of improving the condition 
3 Jhtfc .that it is $o# wise to st$rt ' 

- -Selidli labouttev Of . ooprse 'there may 'be 
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exceptions in places where the people are so caste-ridden as to exclude this 
class from membership. As has been mentioned already, any work of organis- 
ing adults for purposes of social welfare or the conduct of business, will be 
successful only when promoted through voluntary agencies. The Labour De 
partment feels the need as much for honorary workers as the Co-operative 
Department. We would suggest that the work of organising held labourers 
for their economic betterment and educating them in habits of thrifts and a 
higher standard of life, should be handed over to non-official agencies such as 
Social Service Leagues, the Y . M. C. A., the Servants of India Society, and 
Local Co-operative Unions, 

In addition to the permanent reforms required in the department and 
a change in its outlook for enlisting the co-operation of voluntary agencies 
for wide propaganda work, certain other faculties are also required from 
the State for the improvement of labour conditions. Co-operative societies 
which obtain leases of lands from landlords and sublet them to labourers to 
improve their economic status. But if a lease society is to help labour in 
all ways for introducing agricultural improvements, bettering housing eon* 
ditions, supplying work to them round the year, training them in habits 
of thrift, and in raising the level of their education and culture, it should 
have an expert paid Secretary, who takes a good deal of interest- it. the 
work. Colonisation of cultivable areas has also been undertaken by the 
Labour Department and this is a little more difficult to tackle’. The 
right type of colonists has to be selected and the State has to give loans 
for long periods extending to 30 or 40 years at an economic rate of interest 
for reclaiming lauds, digging wells, and building farm houses. More thuik 
all these facilities, the colony should have the fortune of getting the services 
of an efficient paid secretary as in the case of lease societies. The problem 
of finding workers can be settled satisfactorily, only when the University 
institutes special courses in problems of rural labour, along with rural eco- 
nomics, Such men should be selected and given a short training in the 
spread of improved methods of agriculture. 

Question 22.— < Co-operation.— General , — We . have answered all " the 
questions adverted to already in the belief that co-operation is the one 
and only method for the development of the agricultural industry. Baking 
of credit, joint purchase of agricultural and domestic requirements, Joint 
sale of agricultural produce, after converting them into inmbed mm 
ever ne cessery, and the utilisation of for other industries, all 

these can be economically and efficiently , performed by the co-operative 
method in ry otw ari areas.' Even other efforts for increasing agricultural 
production a® suggested in the Questionnaire should be undertaken on the 
co-operative basis. When writing on this subject we would like to refer to 
the possibilities of an economic supply of firewood in rural and urban areas, 
through the co-operative agency. Wood-cutters* societies can he formed f>r 
undertaking fuel contracts from the Forest Department. The policy of pro- 
moting such societies will of course be possible only with the hearty oo-C|iera- 
tion of the Forest Department, ( Vide question 19-6). 

(6) ’(*' Excessive fragmentation is undoubtedly a source of making them 
uneconomic. Any attempt to prevent such fragmentation through legislation 
by altering the Law of Succession or Partition will be seriously resented 
and is impracticable. A voluntary scheme of consolidation on the lanes adopted 
by Mr. Calvert in the Punjab may be tried in Madras also. 

(c) We do not consider that any activity should be furthered through co- 
operative organisations with the aid of legal power for coercing the unwilling. 
When such a stage is reached, the concerned work should be rather handed 
over to administrative bodies as Local Boards and pan ch ay ate which are 
invested with legal powers in the interest of civic rural welfare. The voluntary 
basis of co-operation should never be lost sight of. 

Question 26, — Welfare of Rural Population.— (a) Finally we 
add that the problem of rural welfare is closely bound up with that 
UbMttf ‘ drink in rural areas. Certain agricultural communities m 
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Padayachis, and Goundars, and mainly the field labourers are addicted to the 
drank habit and we can hardly expect one part of Government to preach . 
against drink while another part is -interested in maintaining a sufficient "excise 
revenue. Unless the State adopts a forward policy in this matter, any schemes 
of social and economic welfare have seldom got any chances of success. 

We summarise below the reforms suggested by us for improving the econo- 
mic and social conditions of the rural population: — 

( i ) The re-organisation of the departments connected tvith agricul- 
ture and labour. 

( it ) Grants to voluntary agencies from the State and local bodies for 
organisation, education and propaganda. 

(tti) Scope for the educated classes to come into the co-operative move- 
ment and work for the masses, by a broadening of the consti- 
tution of Central Co-operative Societies. 

<iv) Training of candidates in the University, the agricultural 
college and college of commerce for employment in co-operative 
banking, trading and labour societies. 

(v) The stimulation of co-operative business, credit and non-credit, 
through central agencies as Central Banks. 

(i?i) State aid for mortgage banks and industrial and marketing con- 
cerns; Prevention of export of manures by the State. 

{mi) Legislation to restrict re-mortgaging of lands already mortgaged 
to co-operative societies. 

(viii) A scheme of adult education and promotion of rural welfare 
through non-official agencies assisted by the University and the 
Local Boards. Giving a rural bias to the curriculum of studies 
in rural high schools, and 

Hx) Handing over of minor-irrigation works to village panchayaie and 
promotion of Labour Unions and Irrigation Societies for under- 
taking bund and road works, channel and tank repairs, mid the 
sinking of wells. 
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The Hon*We Mr. V. Ramdas and Mr. K. G. Sivaswami. 


Ora! Evidence. 


16490. The Chairman; Mr, Ramdas, you are President and Mr. Siva- 
swarai, you are Secretary, of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union? — 
Yes. 

16491. Mr. Ramdas, perhaps you will answer the questions aiid of course 
it in for the Secretary whose name is on our report as one of the witnesses, 
if he does not agree with anything that you say, to let me know ho that the 
matter may be recorded. Would you at the outset care to make any state- 
ment of a general character or shall I ask you one or two questions? We 
have your note of evidence before us? — I would prefer to answer questions. 

16492. Perhaps you will tell us, just to clear the ground, the constitution 
of your Union ?— Our Union consists of representatives of local unions in the 
Presidency and also of urban banks and a few individuals who are taken as 
honorary members. We hive what are called local unions in this Presidency; 
there are about 300 of them. We hare got our general body consisting mostly 
of the representatives of the unions. 

16493. Supervising Unions? — Yes. 

16494. Have you representatives of the District Federations?-— They are 
very recently formed and we have not made provision for them yet, though 
seven or eight of them have applied for affiliation. 

16195. Have you got representatives of all the Supervising Unions? — About 
half of them; about 150 or 160 out of 300. 

16496. The others are not represented? — No; the reason is one part of the 
country consisting ol 13 districts has another Federation, I mean, the Telugu 
districts have their own Provincial Union. It is really not a Provincial 
Union because it is not for the whole Province. 

16197. You are a sectional union in the sense that you only speak, for the 
remainder? — No; that is not so, because we have got affiliation of some 
unions and Central Ranks in that part of the country also. The bye-laws 
permit our operating over the whole Province, Our idea is to have sectional 
Unions' for different language areas, Tamd, and-. an -on, hut the 

Madras Union' should be the wieti.v*; 

16498. You are we call them Divisional 

Unions. „ , - 

16499. You will not have achieved your full ambition until you have re- 
presentatives from all Supervising Unions? — Well, not fully. 

16500. You wish to have representatives , from those other . Supervising, 
Union*? - -Yes, and we are rapidly getting them. 

16501. That h the constitution of your body. How many memham duee 
that provide you with? — One hundred and fifty unions with one representa- 
tive each, 70 urban banks, 20 honorary members, and 22 Central Ranks. 

16502. That is 262? — The honorary members are not members with full 
rights ; they hav« no right to vote at the meetings of the general body ; they 
can be represented on the governing body and vote at meetings of the gov- 
erning body. 

16503. That is a large gathering? — Yes. We have an annual meeting at 
which most of them are present. 


16504. How do you elect the committee? — President, Vice-President and 
Secretaries are elected by the general body, and there is also an Advisory 
Board of 22 elected by the general body who elect the rest of the members. 
16505, That is the Advisory Board? — Ye®. i/): : 

16506. Have they the power to nominate other members oute^a^ipfil^ 
hhionP— No. They elect four representatives, and they and the 

. m& 'Vice-President form the committee, " v * 
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16507. Would you describe the status and function of your Union? Am 
you an official body? — No. We are an incorporated body. 

16508. You are not an official body; you are a corporation? — Yes. 

16509. What is your function? — Propaganda, co-operative education, 

supervision. 

16510. Supervision over what? — Over all the co-operative organisations 
in the Province, the local unions specially of which we consist, and District 
Federations. 

16511. What about the hanks? — We have not much supervision over the 
banks. They are represented on our body, we take advice from them and 
we see how the financing is going on and how the societies get the money. 

16512. Would the banks welcome your advice? — Sometimes they do. 

16513. But you do not offer it? — No. 

16514. Do you pay great attention to the working of these banks? — We 
do pay attention. 

16515. What do you think of the services rendered to the movement, first, 
by the nine contra! banks? — We have nearly 32 central hanks now. 

16516. What do you think of the services rendered by those 32 banks? — 

They are rendering good services ; the total capital of all the hanks is about 
5| crores. 

16517. Do you think they are providing you with capital at as low a rate 
of interest as is compatible with good management? — I should think so. 

16518. Do you speak from conviction horn of close personal investigation 
or from general impression P — -Not from a general impression ; I am also Pre- 
sident of the Provincial Bank and I know the working of the banks very 
closely. 

16519. You are the President of the Provincial Bank? — Yes, the Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank. ' ; 

16520. I do not know what bank it is? — It is called the Madras Utffeh '! 
Central Bank Ltd. • - ■ J > ■ ■ if 

16521. Bo you can tell all about that bank?— Yes. | 

16522. At what rate are you borrowing from that bank? — We were borrow- * 

ing at 6| per cent. ; we Kav© now reduced it to 4 to 44 per cent. ; 

16523. You were borrowing at 64 per cent. Can you get new money at 
4 and 44 per cent. ? — Yes, and even that we are refusing. 

16524. When you were paying 64, at what rate were you lending? — We 
were lending at 74 per cent. It has now been reduced to 7 per cent. 

16525. You are now paying 2 to 24 per cent. less in interest for tbe money 
you borrow. At what rate are you lending? — 7 per cent. 

16526. Presumably, if you were solvent when you were borrowing at 64 
per cent, and lending at 74 per cent., you are now making a considerable 
profit* — -No, we are not, for the reason that all our money is not absorbed ; a 
very large portion of it is invested at a very low rate of interest. 

16527. The movement is over-capitalised? — We have an effective invest- 
ment of only 50 lakhs in the movement. 

16528. Where is the balance? — Invested in other banks, Government paper 
and so on. 

16529. What is the average rate of interest you are getting from your 
investments outside for such money as is lent t-> cultivators through primary 
societies P — Some of it we have lent at even so low a rate as 24 per cent. ; 
but it goes up to 5 per cent. ; it does not go above 5 per cent. 

16530. Some at short call? — Yes. Recently we have arranged with the 
Calcutta Provincial Bank to lend at 6 per cent, for 3 years. 


16581. W© have not the accounts of your bank or any of the other banks 
before us ht’tlbr' moment, hut I should l^ yomr opinion m to whether yon ■ 
earn .to the wiiim&mGMim at a lower rate of interest than 
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7 per cent,, consistent of course with sound finance? — It depends upon the 
volume of our i ransactions. If at a lower rat© we get a larger volume of 
transactions, of course it would be more profitable than a smaller volume of 
transactions at a higher rate of interest. At present business is very slack, 
and I do not know whether it would pay to lower the rate of interest. 

16532. You have raised your margin, on your own showing, from 1 per 
cent, to 3 per cent, ? — Yes, but more than half is not invested effectively. I 
would add one word. The lending at a lower rate of interest will not by 
itself lead to the absorption of our capital, for the reason that the indivi- 
dual borrowing power of individuals and societies is very small. I do not 
think the difference in the rate of interest will make any difference as to in- 
ducing people to borrow largely unless the individual borrowing limit is 
raised considerably, as I suggest it should be. The low rate of interest will 
not induce people to borrow. 

16533, Bo you think if you and I walked into a typical village and you 
offered your money at 7 per cent, interest and I at 6 per cant, that they 
would take yuur money in preference to mine? — Yes, they do, unless we are 
working on the same principles of co-operation, because our conditions are 
more favourable with regard to recovery and other matters. 

16534, Let me put it in another way; Is it really your view that the rate 
of interest at which you offer to lend money through the co-operative societies 
has very little effect upon the amount of loans taken up by cultivators ? — 
Not much effect so long as the borrowing limit is very low, such as Rs. 200 
or Rs. 300. It will make a difference if the borrowing limit is very high. 

16635. Have you anything to tell the Commission about the working of the 
land mortgage banks? — Yes. At present we have five banks in the Presidency. 
They are primary societies started by individuals living within a radius of 7 
miles. 

16536, They are territorial banks? — Yes. Two or three only are func- 
tioning; the others are not, 

16537, The others are sleeping? — Yes, I think so. Government allotted 
two lakhs in the Budget last year, and I do not think any of if was 
The allotment had to be reintroduced in the next budget. The difficulty with 
these banks is they are not able to command confidence in the market and 
they will not be able to issue debentures unless they do so. . The Registrar of 
the OcM>perative Societies has prohibited us',fgenf leading 'itoH/Hf the 
debentures issued by Hh me UOt quite 

safe to lend upon these IM^fore, 1 hardly to 1 he expected 

that the outside public frill have. •■isuiaMenoe in them. The second point 
is that the share capital that an individual should take is fixed at one- 
eighth of the loan to be taken by him. Such a high percentage as 12£ pre- 
vents individuals from joining. The third point is that the highest borrow- 
ing limit is only Rk. 1,000; that is hardly attractive. 

16538. We were told by another witness that that limit is only f# be. 
imposed so long as the movement is in the experimental stage. ■ Is that also 
your view? — Yes, but even to begin with it ought to be something higher than 
that. 


16539. At what rate are these land mortgage banks borrowing their 
money ? — They are borrowing at 7 per cent, from outsiders and 6$ per cent, 
from the Government. 

16540. And they are lending at what rate ? — 9 rer cent. 

16541. Is it your view that they could not obtain their money more cheap- 
ly than 6£ per oent. — Not if the primary banks raise the debentures ; but if 
a central agency like our bank raised the debentures we should certainly 
be able to raise money at 5£ per cent, or 6 per cent. 


16542, The primary banks have not the same hold on the public P — Me,. . 

\ 16543. What is it that makes such an apparently attractive offer 
and 7 per cent, on mortgage unattractive in practice? — Because the'""' 
14*1## can lend at 8 or 9 per cent, in the villages on mortgages. 

v Hon "We Mr, Y, Rumdas and 
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16544, We sometimes see a phrase “ adapting the indigenous system of 
banking to modern requirements Does that mean screwing up the rate 
of interest of modern banks a couple of points or what does it mean exact- 
ly? — 1 do not know what is at the back of it. 

16545. Do you know what those words mean at all? — I do not. 

16546, 4 * Adapting the indigenous system of banking to present day re- 
quirements ” ; what is the indigenous system of banking? — The indigenous 
system of banking here is ordinary money lending ; or differs very little from 
it. 

16547. I take it your hope would be, if the co-operative movement spread 
sufficiently, that you would so reduce the rates of interest enjoyed by the 
ordinary commercial moneylender that his credit and cash resources would 
be available tor business through the land mortgage banks? — Yes, I do ex- 
pect that. 

16548. That is what the ultimate effect ol your movement will be if it 
succeeds? — Yes; and I am told that in some places it has already had that 
effect. 

16549. So that to that extent, you are adapting the indigenous system 
of hanking to modern requirements ? — Yes, in a sense. 

16550. But I do not get very much enlightenment from you as to what 
these people mean when they use that phrase 6 the indigenous system ’ ?-— 
Moneylending by the eowcar is the only indigenous system; there is really 
no scientific method of banking at all. 

16551. It is just possibie that some people who use the words do not them- 
selves understand them? — May not, I cannot speak for them. 

16552. I do not know whether you heard the evidence given before the 
Commission this morning? — No, I came after lunch. 

16558. Is it your view, as representing the Union, that mote might be 
done in the way of using the co-operative organisation throughout the coun- 
try for the purpose of propaganda and demonstration, and the distribution 
•of seeds of better varieties, and so on?— Yes, % 'great deal can be done. ' 

16554. A great deal more than is being done? — Yes. 

16555. Is there that sympathetic and active touch between the Agricul- 
tural Department and the Co-operative Department that there ought to be? 
— No, that is one of my points in the memorandum. 

16556. Is it your idea that your own body might take a more active part 
in extending the usefulness of the co-operative movement? — We are anxious 
to do it, but we are handicapped for want of resources. 

16557. That brings me to the question of funds; Would you tell the 
Commission exactly what the funds at your disposal are? — So far as State 
aid is concerned we get nothing at all, except a grant of Rs. 1,200 for 
a training class in the city; that is the only help we get. It is earmarked 
for the purpose, and we spend it for that purpose. The only other source 
of income is the contributions of these unions and central banks, and the 
sale of our bulletins. We have an annual income of about Rs. 10,000. 

16558, That is not enough for your purpose? — Not at all. We are making 
our Union live more by selling our publications at a higher cost and making 
something out of it. 

16559. You are trying to eke out a difficult existence by selling your 
literature at higher rates than you would wish to do if you had the funds? — 
Yet, • 


16560. To what source dc you look for an increase in your revenue? — We 
have a olaim on the State, in the first instance, probably for a larger grant 
as in the pase of Bombay, Secondly, when all the unions are affiliated to us, 
we expect A larger income from them, because each union will contribute its 
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16561. Has any suggestion ever been put forward for grouping the Onions 
in various Presidencies and Provinces as an All-India organisation, for the 
purpose of interchange of information? — Yes, it has been put forward. 

16562. Have you an All-India organisation? — No. 

16566. Do you think it would # be a good thing to have it? — Yes. The 
Bombay Institute asked our opinion about it, ana we have supported the' 
scheme for an All-India Institute. 


16564. On page 680, you summarise the reforms you suggest for improving 
the economic and social conditions of the rural population: Your first 
suggestion is “ The re-organisation of the departments connected with agri- 
culture and labour?’ 1 — And also Co-operation. 

16565. That would be by way of having a greater degree of co-ordination 
between those departments ? — Yes. We want not merely co-ordination but 
also amalgamation as regards the propaganda work. On page 676, we have 
put our ideas in a short compass. I shall read out from there. u We would 
also propose that those sections of the Agricultural and Industries Depart- 
ments which have to popularise a knowledge of improvements and organise 
the ryots for agriculture and small industries should be amalgamated with 
the Co-operative Department. We recognise that the research ana educa- 
tional sections of the Agricultural Department should be under an Agricul- 
tural Director. But the work of popularising improved methods in ryot* 
wari areas cannot be divorced from that of the Co-operative Department. 
We recognise that the research and educational sections and the promotion 
of large industrial concerns should be under the Industries Department. But 
the organisation and revival of small rural industries cannot be divorced 
from the work of the Co-operative Department. We would therefore propose 
that the Registrar should have two experts under him, one an Agricultural 
Organiser and the other an Industrial Organiser. The Deputy Registrars 
should be University men in Rural Economics, trained in the College of 
Agriculture.” That is the gist of it. 

16566. That would be an organisation super-imposed upon 
departmental work; you would not suggest any amalgamation of the tnAneisl 
f unctions of these several departments ? — Our idea is this : while the research 
and technical knowledge may be left to the departmental heads, the man 
who .popularises these ideas- must combine all the fmotfohs; he 

must be the organiser, and the developti^ limd t^ganising must be In Ms 
own hands. , , ,, , ' , -j,, ./ / t ' >. ■ - ‘ 

16567. On ' page 686, under sub-heading (ill), you say.— “ Scope for the 
educated' classes to come into the co-operative movement and work for the 
masses, by a broadening of the constitution of Central Co-operative Socie- 
ties *\ Is it really your view that the educated classes will come forward 
if they are given this opportunity ?— Yes, they will. Some of them are ah 
ready there; but I can say that if we take the constitution of ^e oeNDpara- 
tive movement, there is not much provision for the educated classes WIMm'm. 
Of course, it is a perfectly logical idea ; if you take the local union, the local 
union consists purely of the representatives of societies, but if you want 
effective propaganda or effective supervision you do require the co-operation 
of the educated classes in the urban localities in that area, but they cannot 
come in because rhe union is purely of a federal type. If you take the next 
institution above it, the District Federation, there also the individual has no 
place; in faet ? the by-law has been so framed that the individual cannot have 
a large place in it. If you take the Provincial Union, the same is the consti- 
tution, and uhless these constitutions are broadened, giving a large place to 
the educated classes, it is not possible to expect effective propaganda, and 
effective supervision in this country. 

' 16568. If we assume a typical rural credit society, situated within 
able and convenient distance of a large urban, centre, how would vou su ^o-e Bt 
fitting in your educated three or four or half a dozen men 
place would you give them in th# primary society f • 
assistance is needed?— Yes, and in the Supervising 
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16569. In the primary society, would you bring them in as ordinary mem- 
bers ? — Yes, as honorary members. In some way or other they must be allow- 
ed to come in. 

16570. I take it they would take a few shares and come in? — Ye?. But j 
the difficulty will be the territorial qualification. Supposing a man belong- J 
mg to a particular village is a school-master or lawyer, living outside the J 
area, he cannot be admitted as a member under the rules. ; 

16571. How about the villagers' opinion on this point P Because, after * 
all, that is the most important matter of all. Would they welcome the pre- 
sence of the two or three or half a dozen educated persons from the towns? — I 
should think so ; they want guidance and assistance, and they would welcome 
them. 

16572. You do not think they would be inclined to regard such invasion 
with some suspicion? — No. After all, so far as the men who conduct the 
primary societies are concerned, we cannot say that in every village it is the 
ryot who does it; it is done by the village school-master or the agent cf some 
landlord, and they have no community of interest with the agriculturists at 
all. 

16573. These gentlemen would stand to the agriculturists in the village 
very much as the urban well-wisher who would be inclined to give his services, 
the only difference being that they are known personally to the ryots in the 
first case, but in the second case they are not so well-known? — Yes, but the 
latter would be more useful having generally a wider civic outlook. 

16574. I observe that you suggest that State aid for mortgage banks should 
take the form both of guaranteeing the interest on mortgages and of an 
advance of capital? — Yes. 

16575. Bo you think that the guaranteeing by the State of the interest 
would overcome the public reluctance to lend money to the mortgage banks? 
—To some extent it would ; in fact, I find a passage in the Maclagan Com- 
mittee’s Report to this effect. 

16576. I suppose most of these land mortgage banks are situated in more 
or less populous neighbourhoods, usually in country towns? — 4 of them are 
in rural areas and l is in Mangalore. 1 

16577. Let us take the oue in Mangalore for the moment; it is offering 
its debentures to the public at 7 per cent. ?- — Yes. 

16578, Take the ordinary shopkeeper, who is making something out of his 
business; I suppose he puts most of his surplus profits back Into 
his business? — Yes. 


16579. That type of person does not lend money? — Not ordinarily. 

16580. Is there much liquid capital in urban communities of that sort 
available for investment? — No, excepting the professional moneylenders ; 

the merchants do not lend 

16581. Do the merchants hoard currency to any great extent? — Not many 
of them; very few. 

16582. They reinvest their profits in their own business? — Yes. 


16583. Bo that in the ordinary Indian town, there really is very little 
money available for investment in this class of security from sources other 
than the ordinary moneylenders? — I should think so, unless these deben- 
tures which are floated by some of these banks are negotiable in the market 
as freely m other securities so that they can get back the money whenever 
they want it. 


16584, That is why you suggest that they should be made trust securi- 
ties ?■— Yes, I am asking trust moneys to be invested also. ' , 

V • 16585*. Sir ikmga Bam: When you talk of lending and borrowing; doet it , 
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16586, Without any limit? Supposing you lend me a lakh of rupees at 
# per cent., how would you recover the amount? — We have got the instal- 
ment system, 

16587, And supposing one instalment is not paid, will you not charge 
compound interest? — We do levy a penalty. 

16588. What is your limit of compound interest, six-monthly or yearly? — 
Six-monthly penalty. 

16589. You know that the Government rate of 5 per cent, implies compound 
interest after six months? — Yes. 

16590. The Chairman: I should like to clear up just one point. In the 
event of a particular borrower on mortgage failing in part or in whole to 
pay his instalment, does it mean that the lender on that particular mortgage 
suffers to that extent? — -iso. 

16591, The absolute guarantee for the capital is on that particular mort- 
gage?— -Yes, 

16592, There is no collective security on a series of mortgage, but the bank 
pays the 7 per cent, and the capital is secured by the mortgage? — Yes. 

16593. Bo there is no question of any reduction in the amount of interest 
paid, consequent upon the bank being in temporary difficulty, or anything of 
that sort? — No; we are only lending to the extent of 50 per cent, of the 
value of the property, and it is fully secured. 

16594. Sir Thomas Middleton: Does the Provincial Co-operative Union do 
a large amount of propagandist work? — Yes, a fairly large amount. 

16595. And advisory work? — Yes. 

16596. Which of these two classes of work do you give most attention toP— 
Propaganda, 

16597. You say that your income is partly derived from affiliation fees? — 
Yes. 

16598. How is the affiliation fee settled? — Is it per head of membership 
of the affiliated society or on the turnover of the affiliated society Is 
Rs. 5 for each of the local unions every year, and for each Osn‘lis|: , ’' if 
depends on the working capital, not exceeding a maximum of Rs, '9fc. ; ' 

16599. It is a variable arrangement for different institutions? — Yee. , 
ttav# you much trouble in 

16601. Do they pay s i / '• •; t • ' 

16602. You have no obking in' for a few years* and then 

dropping out?— No, it Is very ' rare, ’ We had such cases ; now we realise the 
fees %y the Y.P.P. system, we send them one of our publications and realise 
the full amount. 

A very useful expedient. 

16003. Dr. Iiyder : On page 673 you say, ** The high incidence of land 
nue in the deltaic areas of the Tanjore district also operates as a cause for the 
increase of indebtedness.” Are you thinking of the incidence per acre? — Yes. 

16604. What is the incidence per acre?— I have got a table here which 
gives the details ; the Resettlement Report for the Tanjore district for the 
year 1922 gives the rates, the Government hists for every year and the margin 
left to the ryot. 

16605. What is the rate per acre? — For the first taram the Government rent 
is Rs, 16-10-0, and the margin left to the ryot is Rs. 81, For the second taram 
the Government rent is Rs. 14, and the margin left is Rs. 26, Bo it is one* 
•half practically. The Government rent comes to about 50 per cent, of the net 
income of the ryot. 


16606. Are you thinking of the incidence per acre? I have a report before 
me which shows the incidence per acre for wet and dry lands. The incites©#: 
per acre is Rs. 5 in Tanjore district ; it gives the figures for a number ; 
. meinrnience in the year 1909 was, Rs. ,5 per acre?— But the incidence is ,nefc 
| ll Is Rs. 16-10-0 for first quality land. ,, 
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16607. You are thinking of the fir*fc quality, and you haye picked ouu 
Tanjore, where the incidence happens to he very high as compared with the* 
other districts, the Tan j ore district is a very rich district, but the incidence in 
regard to others is Rs. 5. Do you think that that amount is very high 5 — Yes. 

16608. What is the gross yield per acre? — -May I point out that in the 
memorandum ue say tc the incidence of land revenue in deltaic aieas of Tanjoie 
district ” We have confined ourselves to that, and we have not referred to all 
the districts. We know it is particularly high in Tanjoie. That its why we 
have put it like that. 

16609. But my point is that that deltaic area of Tanjote is also vei.c rich? — 
Yes. 

16610. If one were to compare land revenue to the total yield per acre, one* 
would get an idea? — Yes, and hence we say it is high 

16611. Pioceeding, you sa> a little below that here there is insufficient rain- 
fall. Then \ou say that the piices of the eommeieial crops fell suddenly 
etc. That might operate as a cause 0 — -Yes. 

16612. But how does this happen 0 Do both of them happen simultaneous- 
ly? — Sometimes they happen simultaneously and sometimes not. 

16613. How 0 If there is a failure of the ram, there will not be so much 
produce and consequently the farmer m Tanjore would not be in the expecta- 
tion of getting plenty. The prices would natuialiv rise 5 — The conditions of 
the market do not depend merely upon the local produce, 

16614. The local markets, central maikets and the world market aie all 
linked up together, are they not, nowaday? — Yes. 

16615. I do not understand, it there is a failure of the local haivest, how 
the price of the local crops goe^ down 0 — I will take a concrete example. In 
parts of the Coimbatore district, for the past two or three yeais there have 
been no rains. As a result, the ryots ha\e been suffering. At the same time, 
the fall in the price of turmeric, cotton, etc., has also affected the ryot, 

16616. On page 674 of your evidence, jou say “ The State should also invest 
in tbe Mortgage Banks monies lying in deposit with it at little or no interest, 5 y 
What monies aie you referring to? — I ain thinking of monies like the deposits 
with insurance companies. A lot of money is available like that and theie aie 
also other sources. Tn the Mat lagan Committee report they refer to the 
security money tendered by Government servants, etc 

16617. You aie not thinking of the saving* banks money, etc.? — No. 

16618. In item (4) you say that the Got eminent should contribute to the 
co«»t of an Inspector for inspecting and valuing lands and assessing tbe credit 
of borrowers. Does this happen in other parts of the world, that the State 
pa vs the charges of such an Inspector 0 — In fact it is now paying by taking 
debentures of the existing primary mortgage banks in this Piesidency at half 
per cent. less. It is a coimibution to the cost of inspection. It seems to exist, 
because i have lead that in many eountries the cost of inspection is contributed 
to by the State. 

16619. I think jou are invoking the principle of State aid; the principle 
of State aid is observed on the continent of Europe? — Yes. 

I am n">t sure but so far as I lemember the whole of this u paid by 
the banks themselves. 

16620. Now T ask you to tu*n to page 680 where t \ou ^ou w r ould like the 
educated classes to come into the co-operative movement /in answering the 
Chairman you said that vou would like to broaden the local franchise of 
primary societies? — Not of societies. Those societies aie business institutions. 
We mean the supervisory and propaganda bodies 

16621. You are not referring to primary societies? — No, they can come into 
the societies by taking shares. 

16622. Are these supervising societies affiliated to your union? — Certainly. 
Hon’bl© Mr. V, Racndas and Mr. K. G, SivaswamL 
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16623. What number ot societies would you fix tor supervising? — At present 
4 is something between 20 and 30. Jt depends upon so many factors. For 
instance, I would ha\e said about 1*5 societies two years ago when we had no 
motor ears; but the interior is now opened up hy motor cars; everything 
d< pends upon proper communications and good roads. 

16624. In regard to the average number of societies allotted to a Huj er- 
Msxng Union, you say North Arcot 24, South Arc ot 25, etc. Is not that too 
large a number.' — No, I do not think 30 is too large a number, 

16623. You do not think 23 w r ould be a safer number' — Anything between 
20 and 30 will do, 

10626, The Baja of Patlahimedi: Your woik consists ot propaganda and 
advice.' — Yes, 

16627, May l know whether you approach the \ i Hager direct ? — Sometimes 
we go to societies themselves, and sometimes the unions may hold meetings ot 
the general body. 

16628. Are villagers invited to those meetings? — Generally what we do is, 
we go and attend the general body meetings ot the banks or unions wdiere they 
all gather. 

16629. Practically eteiybody is interested in attending such meetings? — 
Such of them as take interest do attend. 

16030. Ho you carry ou your work in the vernacular? — Yes. 

16631. As regards advice, what subjects do you deal with? T)o you deal 
with the general prosperity of agriculture or simply confine yourself to bank- 
ing? — Mostly co-operation. 

16632. J)o you not extend co-operation to improvement of cultivatjon and 
marketing ' — Certainly, sometimes we do, but very much with regard to the 
way in which the working of the society should be run, how to take loans, etc., 
and with regard to the management of the society itself. 

16633. You do not take up the general subject of prosperity? — We do, but 
not to such a large extent as to deserve any mention. 

16634. Taking such opportunities, do you also talk to them about sanita- 
tion and education? — Yes. 1 ha\e been to the south recently, and 1 spoke 
about co-operative education, sanitation, etc. 

16635. Sir James MacKcnna.: You axe Chairman of the Madia® Central 
Urban Bank Ld.? — Yes. 

16636, What is the administration of that hank? How are its affairs 
managed? — By a general body and by their representatives. There is an 
execume committee consisting of the President, Vice-President and seven 
other members elected by the board of management. Tho Board of Directors 
comasts ot representatives ol each of these banks and five individual share- 
holders. 

16617. A big board? — Yes, of about 36. 

. l6o, R The Chalnmn: Is any salary attached to the directorship ?*— W© 
get a sitting let ot Rs. 10 per sitting and our travelling allowance. 

16b39. $tr James Mm Ki nna : The Board ot Directors is 36 in number? Are 
they responsible tor the whole management of the bank? — Yes. 

16640. Where does the Registrar ot Co-operative Societies come in? — He 
does not come in anywhere, except for tendering advice. 

16041, Does k© tender advice of his own accord or on your asking lor it? *■*> 
Sometimes this and sometimes that. 

16642. Otherwise, you are perfectly autonomous? — Yes. 

10643, You are in such a good position that you can borrow from the public 
at 4} per cent P—4 per cent now. 

16644. What dividend do you pay?— Fixed statutorily at 9 per cent. 

16645. Limited to 9 per cent ? — Yes. 

Hon laic M >. V. Ramd&s and Mr. K. 0. Sivaswatm. 
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16646. Could you let us have a balance sheet for last year ? Yes, we will 
send yon one, 

16647. That balance sheet is not audited by the chartered accountants? — 
Yes, it is. 

16648. That is doue by qualified auditors ? — Yes. 

16649. You are in the happy position of having too much money, i.e., you 
do not know what to do with it? — Yes. 

16650. Have you considered the possibility of a Central Co-operative Clear- 
ing Bank for the whole of India ? As many instances of difference in the supply 
and demand of money occur according to seasons, it may happen that while 
Madras rejoices in an excess of riches, the other Provinces will be glad to have 
the advantage of some of your surplus money? — I was told the subject was 
discussed at a meeting of the Provincial Banks ; but the idea was not approved 

16651. There may be a difficulty about the rates of interest; for instance, 
you can borrow at 4 per cent, but Burma would have to pay 7 per cent or 8 per 
cent ; but what is your idea — Personally T would favour that idea of an All- 
India bank. 

16652, I think it is more attractive than feasible? — T also think so. 

16653. What is the rule that limits the scope for the educated classes to 
take an interest? — Because these institutions are on a federated scale, with 
unions consisting of representatives of societies, the village society consisting 
of a few village people who want loans and the management of the unions 
consisting of representatives of these bodies. Educated men cannot come m 
by themselves; they can come in only through the societies Generally, the 
educated man does not join the society because there is no need for him to join. 
After all, only one can come in through the urban bank affiliated to the local 
unions. 

16654. Only one representative? — Yes, and that too is very difficult because 
he must have the territorial residence qualification. We have a bye-law in the 
District Federation that only a representative of the local union should be the 
Secretary. So that restiicts the scope for getting the best men for the District 
Federation. For instance, if the District Federation general body is permitted 
to select any Secretary it likes from the members, it may select a man who is 
in the town; but the union must have only one representative and you have 
only one union at the headquarters. Bo the effect of that bve-law is that the 
town union repiesentntne "will become the (x-oflido Secretary of the Fedeiation 
so long as it lasts. That util be the effort oi it. 

36655. Taking your note generally, I find you 3aj gieaf emphasis on the 
value of non-official efforts in all progressive rural reconstruction? — We do 

16656. May X ask you whether in general you notice any increase in the 
desire among young Indians to devote their energies to this line of rural and 
gfneial so< ial uplift 9 — ; Ifr. Ii 0. Siva wetnn ) : 4.8 far as T have seen I have known 
many young men do take interest in the work. I am a member of the Servants 
of India Society and ue started some flood relief work in Tanjore and Trichi- 
nopoly in 1924-25. We got any number of local people to work for these 
things. It is not even for a short time, lor a month or two, but for a year or 
more. There are Professors in some colleges who do this work. Their salary is 
Rs, 100 to Rs. 150 a month, but they have to meet their out-of-pocket expenses 
themselves when they take up social work. 

16657. You really think there is a marked impiovement with regard to 
interest in social and rural reconstruction? — There is and it is growing. 

16658. Prafesm Ganqulee: With regard to Sir James MaelCenna's ques- 
tion regarding ;xm-offioial assistance, are you of opinion that the non-official 
helpers in this Presidency have any practical experience on the ground floor of 
co-operative structure? — Some of them have, 

16659. Do they understand the co-operative movement and principles?— 
They do. 
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16060, Where do they get training? — They observe the societies working 
in their midst. In these local unions a few get their training. 

16661, Have you any system of propaganda? — Yes; we parcel out the Presi- 
dency amongst ourselves and our members go out regularly and we have 
organised some rural training clas*^ where we do some work. 

16662. Do you concentrate in any particular centre or diffuse your acti- 
vities throughout the Presidency? — Moxe or less diffused 

16663. No concentration? — Not much. 

16664. You will perhaps agree with me that eo-opeiaiioit is a form of self- 
help and the credit really in co-operative movement is chai after. Do you 
find any improvement in that direction ? — Thero has been since the movement 
has started and it is greater now. 

16665. Now, can vou tell us whether the co-operative societies or yourself 
carry on effective educational work to educate the primai*y society vhioh is 
the basis of the co-operative movement? — That is the weakest point in our 
organisation. We have not been doing it satisfactorily. 

16666. And von icalise that is a very fundamental point 0 - 1 _ realise 
that all our difficulties are due to the want of education in pinnaiy societies. 

16667. You cannot possibly hope to raise the structure of the co-operative 
organisation unless you have that basis righted ? — T quite agree 

16068. Turning to your idea of a mortgage bank, vou have, T understand, 
two land mortgage banks in this Presidency? — Five. 

16669. Two working? — Yes, two working, 

16670. Now have you followed the working of those two hanks 1 ' — To some 
extent, yes. 

16671. Their success suggests further extension? — 1 do not think so; not on 
those lines. They have not succeeded at all. 1 think they have completely 
failed; that is my view. 

16672. Have you any alternative suggestion to offer as to how to improve 
them?— Yes; my suggestion is that the business of raising debenture® ought to 
be entrusted to a centralised body like the Madras Cents al Urban Bank or any 
other centralised Bank which can command cheap credit and which can sell 
debentures at a lower rate of interest and command the confidence of the public 
and then lend money to the primary banks or any other banks. 

16678. You are the President of the Madras Central Urban Bank ? — Ye®. 

16674. The Madras Genital Urban Bank can help such a scheme of land 
mortgage banka am decidedly of opinion that it can. 

10675. Can you toll the Commission briefly the direction in which you can 
help F — Wo can raise debentures at 51 per cent; that is my hope and we 
teriainly need not go beyond 6 per cent At present we raise money at 4 per 
cent Therefore wo should be able to raise debentures at 5 or 5£ per cent and 
even if vou lend at 7 per <*nt, it will leave a margin of 2 per cent, a thing 
which is impossible if the business is undertaken by the primary banks. 

lub/0. On pain 670, vuth jogatil to ibe local unions say, “ The one is the 
inluunl uuitin^s <>i Lot al Unions, m<l the second is flic nb«enee of any defined 
relationship ol those bodies i<> agnndtmal officers.” What is the inherent 
weakness you are referring to ? — Those unions arc unable effectively to super- 
vise the societies and the Supervisors they appoint arc men without any train- 
ing; therefore they are not able either to educate or to supervise the primary 
societies. 

16677. How would you train these people? Have you any suggestions? — 
At present we give them a short course of lectures extending to 2 or 3 month® 
and that is all the education that they get and the scheme of training all the 
supervisions is not complete. The pay is not sufficient to attract men of 
character and ability; that is onr difficulty 

16678. Tn that way you hope to solve the first problem, the inherent iftife* 
ness of jour lot vl unions. The second problem /you say, is the absence gaiy 
defined relationship of these bodies to agricultural officers, what do 
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mean by that? — All that we want is that the agricultural officer should make 
the voluntary organisations the held of his operations ; he must go to them ; he 
must educate them ; through them he must carry on propaganda. 

16679. When you say 4 1 agricultural officers ” whom have you in view? — 
The Deputy Director and the Demonstrator, If he takes the voluntary organ- 
isations into his confidence and works through them he can achieve much more 
than he can personally. 

16680. Do you suggest that at present there is no such co-operation between 
the non-official agencies and the Department of Agriculture? — I do suggest 
that. 

16681. Have you made that point clear to the Director of Agriculture at 
any time? — Yes; whenever I went out to the mofussil I always invoked the 
aid of the Deputy Director of Agriculture ; he used to come with me for the 
propaganda work. He himself felt the necessity for greater co-ordination. 

16682. But nothing has come out of your interviews? — Except that it makes 
him take more interest in these things. 

16683. Who are xhe members of these local unions ? — They are the represen- 
tatives of the societies. 

16684. What educational qualifications have they? — They may be able to 
administer their village society to write their accounts, but not be able to 
build up the leadership in the area. That is why we say that the better 
educated people should also have a place in these local unions. 

16685. How are you going to create that leadership, that rural leadership 
that you are aiming at? Have you any definite proposal to make? — The 
leadership has to be created by association of the better class and better- 
minded people with those whose average is lower, and for that the constitution 
should provide scope. 

16686. Just one moie question; on page 16 you give an Appendix* in which 
you give us very interesting analysis of the extent of the indebtedness of the 
Tan -jure district and you make that exract from the Resettlement Report 
of 1922. Now what conclusions would you draw from the analysis that you 
present before us? — The conclusions are that the indebted pattatiavs are in- 
debted io the extent of nearly the whole of their property and in the case of 
those people nothing hut credit for a very long term at a low rate of interest 
will be able to save them. 

16687. Just look at item No. 8 ; you find that the percentage or indebted 
paftadms is 44 in the delta and 65 in the uplands. Let us take the delta 
which is marked more rich; then the average extent owned by indebted pafia~ 
dms is lit acres. Bo do you think a long term credit can in any waj redeem 
these people? — Yes; if it is sufficiently long and the interest is sufficiently low, 
some of them may be redeemed. 

16688. Hr. Calvert ha^ just gone out .and has lert a few questions with me 
ro be put to you In jour union meetings is the business transacted in 
English or vernacular-' — In English necessarily because our union representa- 
tives come from various language areas. But it it is a general body meeting 
it is mostly m vernacular. 

16689. Are the representatives attending actual cultivators who plough 
the land themselves? — Some of them are and some are not. 

16690. Do these people possess the majority of votes on all important 
makers? — They do. 

16691, Mr . Kamat: Mr. Ranulas, you said that you had very little State 
aid for your Provincial IT man. Are you conversant -with the state of things 
in Bombay about the Provincial Co-operative Union? — Not fully; but I am 
told that they get more than Rs. 14,000 per annum. 

16692. You are familiar, Mr, Sivaswami, as a Member of the Servants of 
India Society with the conditions in Bombay? — {Mr. Sivaswami): I am a 
little familiar. 


* Not printed ; Appendix to the memorandum of the Madras Co-operative 
Union 
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3869:j. As far as T know they get rupee foi a rupee? — Yes, up to a maxi, 
mum of Rs. 50,000. 

16094. T am not rjuite sure; but I think it is nxoie v — I do not know. 

16695. Your Madras Government here ore rather niggardly in helping your 
Union v — They do not help us at all. 

16696. Then in the matter of this bye-law to which you referred, shutting 
out the help of non-official educated men, you know aho the Bombay conditions, 

I suppose? — Yes. 

16n)7. You know there aie educated men, college profe-sor- ami others who 
help the movement? — Yes. 

16698. And some of ihem serve on a pittance of Rs 100 a month, and 
anxious to do public service in various spheres, they take an arthe part ir 
the eo-operatfive movement 5 — Yes ; I know many. 

16699. Therefore I wonder whether you have sufficiently agitated in this 
Presidency to remove that embargo against educated men? — We ha\e been 
agitating without effect; the fact is that there was a conference in March last, 
and almost the whole Conference suggested that there should be larger inclu- 
sion of individuals. But in spite of that conference the bye-law was changed 
in these District Federations (which are similar to your district branches in 
Bombay) not permitting these individuals to have a larger place, 

16700. You know, for instance, that in the Fergusson College, practically 
ah the college professors make it a point to jom the village unions, muni- 
cipalities and co-operative bodies v — Each one is interested in a ullage society. 

16701. And he does not speak of public administration unless he had per- 
sonal acquaintance with the working of these bodies*' — Certainly, 

16702 Is there any rule that there should be the fullest liberty to take part 
in propaganda although there may be restriction on joining as members of 
co-opcratne societies? — What we say is we do not want the institution to 
be swamped by educated men but utilise them as much as we can by giving a 
place for them. 

!67<>d 1 want to know whether you are quite definite on that point. The 
college professors in Bombay Presidency are allowed to take part in propa- 
ganda ; but perhaps there may be a restriction so as not to allow them to join 
as members of the primary societies; but so far m propaganda work is con- 
cerned, their help h not shut out. Have you agitated for that aspect of it 
bet Here the colleges do not prohibit the lecturers and others, 

16704, Hot the colleges, but the department responsible for co-operative 
movement? — We have sufficiently indicated it even in the recent Provincial 
Conference. 

Io705. I want to know something about your training classes and the system 
you have under vour Provincial Union. Have you got regular classes which 
you arrange w — Yes. 

1o706. Or is it the department? — No; we arrange a clav* for three months 
in the year in the city, from October to December. It is going on now, 

16707. Ho that when you complained that there wm paucity of men iu the 
Supervision Unions, probably what you meant was enough people could not he 
brought to the training chides*— They could not be brought to the city. We 
want them in the rural training classes. 

16708, The difficulty is to get the men in the rural areas? — Ye-. 

16700 About your land mortgage banks. From your account, it seemk the 
o' perimental banks now being run are nothing but primary societies glorified 
under the name of hind mortgage banks? — They are a mere apology for land 

mortgage bulks. 

1 #710 On o71 \ou bay • ** We consider that the e’cistm^ Central and 
Pro* in* mi Banks are eminent l v fitted to undertake mortgage banking as they 
&keadv rommand sufficient influence and confidence among the public/* Do 
you think you tun command sutfuient resources to tackle this problem? — Yes, 
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most certainly, provided the interest on the debentures is guaranteed by the 
State and the debentures are made trust securities. 

16711, Provided that is done? — Yes. 

16712. That is to say, you will not require additional i esources to be placed 
ax your disposal by Government from money m the savings bank or elsewhere ? 

- — So far as the Madras Central Urban Bank is concerned we do not think a 
guarantee from the State is necessary. We can raise it ourselves. 

16713. What about the successful management of this business? How can 
you investigate the titles to, and encumbrances on, the land if the matter is 
left to you? — The State must either lend the services of trained men or pay 
for it. 

16714. It is a matter of knowledge of law ? — We want people of the Deputy 
Collector’s or Tahsildar’s grade or lawyers to investigate these. 

16715 You mean if the work is entrusted to you, Government should give 
you the aid of legal men in the matter of im estigatmg titles ? — Yes, either in 
the shape of men or money. 

16716 Jf money is granted to you, you will take the risk of investigating 
the titles to land and the previous encumbrances thereon? — We shall. 

16717. On this question of adult education by non-official agency, in another 
Province a suggestion was made that something like a “ Servants of Rural 
India Society ” could do a good deal of this sort of non-official work in the 
matter of village reconstruction and social work among the villagers. Do you 
think in your Province an agency like that will come forward to work effi- 
ciently for adult education, medical aid or impiovement of other amenities in 
villages? — I think the Piovincial Union may be converted into a body of that 
sort instead of multiplying agencies. 

16718, But the Provincial Union has a definite function ; it has not got the 
function at piesent of that wider social welfare work which will be done by the 
society to which I have referred? — It is within the purview of our functions, 
but we have not undertaken it because there are no funds. 

16719. Have you enough of public spirit in ohe Presidency or enough of 
public woikers to cany on this sort of woik ? — Yes; I am very hopeful. 

16720, I quite appreciate your idea that such sort of work should be under- 
taker ore- eminently by non-official agency, but I want to be clear that you 
have the maternal in this Presidency for undertaking it? — I am absolutely 
certain that we have. 

16721. I want to know whether your Union is conducting anything in the 
nature of sales societies or shops for the sale of agricultural produce? — You 
mean a bank? 

16722 I mean a bank? — As you aie having in Bombay? 

1G723. In Baramati or Kolhapur? — No. That line of work has beep 
attempted here by three industrial societies, one at Shiyali, one at Tmdivanam 
and another at Kallakkunchi. The one at Shiyali has been liquidated, the one 
at Tindivanam has been making losses for the past many years; the one at 
Kallakkurichi is making a bare profit. The fact is we begin from the bottom ; 
we have to register these societies and then federate them. Instead of that if 
the Central Bank opens a branch and maintains a shop and takes up the work 
we will have more efficient service for these rural areas. 

16724. This morning we were told that the Kallakkurichi society is show- 
ing some profit? — Yes; but an Inspector is lent free to it, and if you deduct his 
salary it is not giving even 4 or 4 Jr per cent dividend on the share capital. 

16725, So you consider the sales societies supervised by the Co-operative 
Department to be failures ? — Yes. 

16726, If non-official men, honorary organisers, were to look after these, as 
they do in Bombay, do you think they would be more successful? — In regard 
to that point, we have an example of such a society at Nidamangalam. Sere 
in a gwtlemaa there who takes immense interest in it and goes froh* place to 
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place. Although his society has not extensive transactions it is making a 
profit every year, because he is a non-official propagandist himself. 

16727. Does he combine with business knowledge, which is necessary tor 
conducting a sales society, the influence to counteract the competition from 
vested interests? — No. That is why we say that whenever these societies are 
started they should be started by central institutions which command the 
services of influential men m the district or provincial towns, institutions which 
will command, in short, brains, capacity and influence 

16728. I am asking you specifically this question because my oxpeuence 
either as a liquidator of co-operative societies or as a supporter was this : unless 
you have a man thoroughly competent to manage, knowing the trade which 
the sales society is engaged in, and able to counteract the influence of com- 
petition by vested interests, such a society suffers. Have you got such men 
to conduct them? Take the jaggery trade, for example; the man must know 
the trade and he must know who are competing and how to counteract that 
competition? — I think such men will come only by woikmg the societies. 

16729, So, you are in favour of enlisting non-official agency for conducting 
even sales societies? — Yes. 

16730. You refer to the Irrigation Department and the promotion of labour 
unions. Are you conversant with labour unions? — I am conversant with one 
labour union in the Tanjore district. The whole trouble in regard tj this 
union arose in this way, the Local Boards do not view it with sympathy 
because when the work is done through the District Board, and through their 
officer, it might get in a larger profit; the Public Works Department do not 
view it with sympathy because they think that the Co-operative Department 
has come as an enemy to appropriate the kind of work which is done by the 
contractors ovei whom they have got a large influence. Apart from these 
two, there is the vested interest of the contractors. Now take a labour union; 
we take the sei vices of the very same contractor; he works in the labour union 
this year, and next vear he leaves the labour union and takes the tender 
himself. 

16731 . Have you considered what could be done in villages for the improve- 
ment of village sites, clearing of cactus, repair of roads by organisation of 
labour on a purely voluntary basis ; that is, the villagers will contribute labour 
and will not be put to out-of-pocket expenses? Could you make labour unions 
a success in that line and show them what kind of work on a voluntary basis 
could be done in villages? — The village panchayats have been taking up some 
work like these, repair of tanks and roads, whenever the Collector has been 
willing to give suoh work. X know that the Collector of Ramnad, Mr. Rama- 
murthi. used to transfer such works to village panchayats, and they were done 
very efficiently by them. The handing over of these minor works to the village 
paiuhavats has to be done by the Local Board or the District Collector. 

16732. You make a suggestion that the portfolio of Labour should not be a 
reserved subject, but should be transferred to the Minister for. Agriculture. 
Are you quite emphatic on that point ? — Yes. 

16733, You think there will be no clash of interest? — I do not think so 

16734. Rao Bahadur Mitniswatni Nayudu: At page 676 of your note oi 
evidence you say: “ But the work of popularising improved methods in 
rvotwari areas cannot be divorced from that of the Co-operative DeparmenV’ 
You use the word “ ryotwaii do you use it advisedly as distinguish from 
ramimlari areas? — No, X use it collectively. 

16735. You mean nothing whatever by it? — Nothing whatever. 

16736. With regard to the Taluk Development Associations ; are you fami- 
liar with the working of such associations in the Bombay Presidency ? — Yes. 

16737. Do you think such associations can be of use in this Presidency 
alsd? — Yes. 

16738 You contemplate the present Supervising Unions being converted 
into something like Taluk Development Associations. One union now super- 
vises about 30 societies within a radius of 7 or 10 miles; but the Taluk 
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development Association will have a much larger area. Do you contemplate 
extending the area of Supervising Unions corresponding nearly to ^the taluk, 
or do you contemplate Taluk Development Associations corresponding to. the 
area of the Supervisin Unions?— Corresponding to the area of Supervising 
Unions. 

18739. That would mean bringing into being a very large number, of asso- 
ciations of that size? — The improvement we suggest is that the jurisdiction 
should be increased. 

16740. That is, more than 30 societies will be taken up by one Supervising 
Union? — Yes. 

16741. Would you contemplate Supervising Unions, having an area as large 
as that of a taluka ? — That depends upon the availability of men in the area. 

16742. Your scheme can fructify only if there is support? — Certainly. 

16743. From outside bodies like the Government and the Taluk Boards? — 
Yes. 

16744. Then you refer to the question of the educated classes not being 
brought in. Let me take you step by step. Do you contemplate the admission 
of educated classes as such into primary societies? — I do not understand what 
u as such ” means, 

16745. If a village society is started, do you want any urban educated mem- 
bers in that society? — They must join as ordinary members. 

16746. Do you want the educated classes, the people living outside that 
village* to be members of the society? — Under the by-law, they must be resi- 
dents of the village. 

16747, Do you propose that the by-laws should be amended so as to admit 
of educated classes living outside the village to become members of the village 
society? — If they belong to the village but are not actually residing in the 
village but in an urban area, they must be allowed to do so, 

16748. You want the educated classes who have some interest in the village, 
but for some reasons are living elsewhere to be admitted to such societies? — 
Yes. • < y? ' • ' 

16749. Do you expect that those educated people who, for some reason or 
other, are temporarily residing elsewhere, would take a strong interest in the 
management of the primary society ? — If they take sufficient interest, it would 
be an advantage to the society, because they have got the necessary equipment. 

16750. The members of the managing committee or the Secretary are elected 
members; do you expect a non-resident educated member of that village to be 
elected as Secretary, to carry on the day to day duties ? — Not as Secretary. 

16751. He will be only on the governing body? — Yes. 


16752. He will not be available on any occasion except when he is able to 
come down to his village? Supposing a man is not a resident of the village, 
but is living miles away, what would be the position? — I am not contemplating 
cases where a man lives far away. 

16753. You would restrict admission to such of the educated classes who live 
within a reasonable distance, and not too far away?— Yes, to those who liye at 
a convenient distance; but it is more intended for the propaganda bodies. 
While I advocate this, I have mainly intended it for the propaganda bodies 
being enlarged. 


16754, With regard to Supervising Unions, is there any rule now prohibit- 
ing an educated member of that locality from being a member of a society 
there and becoming thereby a member of the Supervising Union?— He can 
, . com© through the society. , 

16755. If the amendment you propose is accepted, then there will be a 
chance tor Imn to come on to the Supervising Union? — Thai gives! bnly^tie ■; 
representative $ I want more educated men on the Supervising 
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16758. Would you also place some restriction as to the distance at which 
they should reside ; would you say that they should live at a reasonable dis- 
tance? — Fix a convenient limit ; I would leave it to the Registrar, If there are 
workers in an area, let them have the scope to come into it ; that is all. 

16759. Supposing they are elected, and they have got the scope, how do you 
expect their co-operation; is it by taking up propaganda?— Yes; they should 
visit the societies, inspect the societies, and so on. 

16760. As a member or as secretary, according to the wishes of the govern- 
ing body? — As the general body chooses; as secretary or in any manner they 
want him. 

16761, Do you contemplate any payment to the people for the work they 
do ? — No. 

16762. If these Supervising Unions are given the functions which you are 
referring to, and if the constitution continues as now, is there anything which 
would prevent, or which you contemplate would prevent, them requesting the 
educated classes to do honorary work by way of giving lectures or doing any 
other propaganda work? — They have no place in the constitution. 

16763. You therefore think that unless they are members of, or find a place 
in, the governing body, they will have no interest in going there? — Yes. 

16764. Honorary work would not be a sufficient incentive for them to take 
it up ? — When they have no place in it, it is not humanly possible for them to 
take an interest in an institution. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Mr. A. RANGANATHA MUD ALIY AR, M.L.C., Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Reseaech, — ( a) (i). The indigenous methods of agriculture 
are the results of long experience. The scientific value of different opera- 
tions is not fully known a* yet. Research is needed to find out this. With 
this information and with the knowledge of modern agricultural practices 
of other countries our indigenous methods might be adopted and improved 
to give better results. 

No single research institute can undertake this kind of work for a whole 
Province, since the conditions vary from place to place. The Province should 
be divided into areas of more or less similar conditions and a research insti- 
tute established for each as funds permit. 

livery attempt must be made to have these institutes manned by com- 
petent Indians and if no research experts are available promising Indian 
officers and students ought to be sent abroad for training and return. 

I am £©t for the employment of foreign agencies for I find from experience 
that matiy of the officers recruited abroad treat India as a training ground 
and avail themselves of an early opportunity to secure other appoint- 
ments elsewhere. I must not be understood to blame them for doing so. 
Further, even if they serve their full term in India and retire, the country 
loses the fruits of their ripe experience. 

As regards finance, there is no doubt that a good deal of money will be 
needed not only for research work but also for other measures calculated to 
develop the agricultural industry of the country, and after all I do not see 
why a good slice of the revenue derived from land should not be devoted for 
these purposes. The administrative machinery on .the land revenue side is 
fairly well organised and does not need any considerable expansion. A good 
part of the revenue due to increase of assessment as a result of periodical re- 
settlements and of the remission in the provincial contribution should be 
devoted to the amelioration of the conditions of the rural population. 

(b) Agricultural Engineering has not been the success it was expected to 
be. No agricultural implements superior to the indigenous tools have been 
designed. 

The experiments of the Millet Specialist have not shown so far any en- 
couraging results. 

(c) Far too little attention has been paid to the improvement of red 
soil cultivation. For example, no attempts are made to find any improved 
variety of cotton suited for this soil. No work yet is done to develop drought 
resisting varieties of jowar (Sorgbum). 

Question S. — Dsmonstbation anb Propaganda. — ( a) There have been im- 
provements in the black cotton soil area in the yield of cotton due mainly 
to the distribution ot better seeds. In parts of the Presidency farmers have 
taken to economic transplantation of paddy due to the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

(b) Field demonstrations should be more numerous to be really effective 
and lor that : — 

1, A larger number of Demonstrators are required; 

SL Judicious selection should be made of villages for demonstrations 
for it is easier to get cultivating landowners to try the improve- 
ments than the tenants; 


8. Pecuniary help to ryots to enable them to adopt improvements should 
be tendered promptly, for example by expeditious loans fur 
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(c) Expert advice might become more acceptable than now by — 

1- Cinema shows which will impressively show all operations of im- 
proved agriculture, 

„ Short courses of lectures for farmers at one or other of the agricul- 
tural farms; two or three ryots from each taluk might even be 
helped by railway fare to attend these lectures, 

8* Sale of implements on instalment plan, and on favourable terms, 
4, Sale of improved seeds on credit. 


(d) Greater use of iron ploughs and improved cotton seeds are striking 
examples of success* I think this success is due to the personal effort of the 
Demonstrators in the first instance and subsequently to the realisation by the 
ryots of their advantages. 

Question 4. — Administration. — (a) Periodical conference of the Heads 
of departments, with a few outsiders acquainted with the subjects dealt with 
in the conference would facilitate interchange of ideas, 

(b) I doubt whether an addition to the scientific staff of the Government 
of India would result in indirect advantages to the Province. 

(c) (i) Number of Agricultural Demonstrators and Veterinary Assistants 
should be employed on a very much larger scale than at present* Research 
staff should be strengthened to solve the large number of problems facing the 
agriculturists. 

(ii). The charges for transport by railway and steamers of manures, live- 
stock, agricultural produce and implements should be fixed at a minimum. 

(Hi) Roads are quite inadequate and village communications receive prac- 
tically no attention. In some of the localities the movement of country cart® 
is impossible during the rainy seasons. Bridges over all streams and cause- 
ways across all big rivers should be constructed. 



"to, [*mp & ' 

' t 1 •» * * 


(iv) The Meteorological Department is not rendering any service to the 

agriculturists. ‘4 ■ 

(v) Postal service is too costly; facilities are to be given. I 
of eggs, butter, etc,, by parcel post from rural to urban arena. 

(m) The Agricultural 
differ, tiltg#apbie repor 
out 

Wireless may be used in the near future for broadcasting agrimdtural 
knowledge and information. 

Question 5.— Finanoi.— (a) More co-operative credit societies 
instituted and there should be little delay M granting loans to ' 

operative societies should stock seeds, impleniemtil i 

buie them to the ryots. Long-term credit ought to be 

for permanent improvement of land and for liquidation of < 

(6) There should be unification of agencies for giving credit to ry ots so 
far as Government or semi-Government agencies are concerned, whether 
taccavt loans should not be advanced through co-operative societies is a matter 
for consideration. * \ 

■■ Question 8,— -Aorioot^rad s (a) (i) Borrowing is chiefly re 

ehrtid " 7 ■ / ■; ^ ■' 

‘ *(i) Purchase of land, (2) Marriages and other' ceremonies, (3) IfbH/ 
and speculation, (4)' Buildings, (6) Permanent im^Tcyvemm^ 
Purchase of livestock, etc. •'- :>C 

,p) "The aofiroes-Of ■ credit for the ryots are:— * 

|^^|||, The. Govebment m their administration of taccavi 


(S) Moneylenders, 
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(in) Reasons preventing repayment are: — 

(1) Failure of seasons. The Bellary District Manual of 1872 tries to 

give the climatic characteristics of the Bellary district for 70- 
years since its cession by the Nizam. No information is 
furnished for 6 years out of the 70. Of the remaining 64 years 
no less than 40 years were bad years from the agricultural point 
of view. The subsequent history is not different (vide pages 77 
to 80, Bellary District Manual of 1872). 

(2) High rates of interest. 

(3) The insufficiency of the average income from farming to provide 

living for a family. 

(4) Want of subsidiary industries. 

(b) It is obvious that the causes which now stand in the way of the ryot’s 
repaying his loans must be removed ; that would mean : — 

(1) Loans within the limits of his borrowing capacity should be avail- 

able at easy rates of interest. (The borrowing capacity of a ryot 
should he fixed in advance subject to modification from time to 
time). 

(2) Recoveries should bo made by easy equal instalments spread over 

30 to 50 years. 

(3) Complete liquidation of all existing debts even by percentage pay- 

ment by resort to legislation if necessary. 

(4) The ryot must be able to borrow as and when he needs providing. 

he does not exceed his borrowing capacity. 

Assuming that a man borrowed in the first instance up to the maximum 
of his borrowing capacity hfs application for a fresh loan should 
be favourably considered if it is within the sum paid by him 
towards the discharge of bis original debt. 

(5) Interest should not be higher than 6 per cent, per annum. 

(6) Taccavi loans advanced by the Government and the loans by co- 

operative societies shall always be first charges on the hypo- 
thecated property and have precedence even over private loans 
advanced to the ryots after the first Government loan. 


( c ) Normally nothing should be done to limit or curtail the credit of the 
ryot. But if he should apply to and obtain from the Government loans by 
hypothecation of the property his credit should be restricted to the extent; 
suggested in answer to question 6 (b). 


Question 8. — Irrigation. — (a) (i) Several new schemes of irrigation as 
well as extension of the existing ones are needed in the Ceded Districts which 
form the famine zone of +he Presidency; but I shall restrict myself to Bellary 
district which I know best. That there is ample scope for new irrigation 
schemes will he borne out by the following extract from the Report <3 &X* 
Henderson, Civil Engineer, dated 21st November 1853. “The District of 
Rellary is always bountifully supplied with rivers and tributary streams for 
irrigation of its soils. It contains within itself all the essential elements of 
prosperity. The rivers and streams which intersect it might be taken ad- 
vantage of to a much larger extent than now for the supply of works of 
irrigation ”, These remarks are no less applicable now. 

One can see no justification for delaying the execution of the Tungafehadra 
project which has been under consideration for over Half a century. It 
would certainly pay the Government to carry out this project for the follow* 
mg reasons 


(1) The direct net income will be sufficient to give a reasonable return 
of interest for about 6 per cent, on the amount invested,... ,A$. a matfcerof ;J1 
fact the West O^rnl Project, the plans and wMdh sip .tfeady, v, 

ia calculated to yield a return of over 8 per cent. I do not think 
be much leas in tt* mm of the Bast* Canal* 
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been promised. Even if it were it would be still worth while for the Gov- 
ernment to undertake the project and save themselves and the people the 
enormous loss they are put to owing to the neglect of this project. The 
following extracts from official documents would bear out the above. 

• In the sixties some irrigation schemes had been prepared for irrigation 
of tracts in the Bellary district. With reference to these the Collector re- 
ported as follows: — 

'* The estimated amount for these works (without considering the reservoir 
for the second crop) is Bs. 95,00,000 or under a million sterling. The in- 
terest on this sum if guaranteed by Government at 5 per cent would amount 
to Bs. 4,75,000 or £47,500. In this district in 1854 there was actually loss 
of about four times that amount, viz., by hurried expenditure on famine 
roads £133,000 and by remission on waste lands £80,000 to say nothing of 
the loss to the people of their crops and cattle. 5 * 

“ As far as can be ascertained the total bill for direct expenditure and 
loss of revenue due to famine in this one district even in the last half a 
century (1854 to 1897) amounts roughly to no less a sum than Bs. 196 lakhs 
more than twice the estimated cost of the Tungabhadra project as per pre- 
vious letter quoted; see following figures — 



“ The cost 'of relief operations with the losses of mvmm due io.defi«ti4 
rainfall in these districts (Cuddapah, Kurnocl, BeMary^ Ananiaper and 
Nellore) is reported to amount to over 6 crorm of 
mission’s letter No. 364 of the 9th March 19€8 ? Appm®i& 

Tungabhadra Project, paragraphs 183, 186, . / ' 

(a) {it) Anicuts across Hagari (in Bellary district) here and there , 

be useful in filling up the tanks in the neighbourhood in the rainy seasons. 


(Hi) Bore-wells might be tried in selected villages and water lifted and sup- 
plied to ryots at cost price. To reduce the cost of water for the ryot at 
number of wells in any locality must be Ikrg© enough to justify the appoint- 
ment of a full time mechanic. ' 


Want of understanding and absence of imagination on the part of -t!^ - 
Govern ment I, regret to say, are the chief obsiades to extension of t 

needless waste of water by ryots has to be admi^ei^; 
mfo the unevenness of their fields and want of means to.levd; 
trp take ‘minirrm'm W&k®?* 

fc ' ' ' ' ’ J 1 IIW 'All i * \ 'll JH'Ht;' V [ f ' y \ , 
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Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) Greater use of natural manures such as 
green leaves, fish guano, oil-cakes, bones, cattle manure could be made of 
in this country. 

These manures could foe supplemented by artificial manures whenever the 
former are not available in sufficient quantities. 

Our soils are deficient in organic matter and therefore they require any 
amount of organic manures. Chemical manures to the total exclusion of 
organic manures are likely to deteriorate the soils by spoiling their physical 
texture. To prevent this it is necessary to use in greater amounts: — 

(1) Fish guano and fish manure. 

(2) Oil- cakes. 

(3) Bonemeal. 

(4) Trichinopoly rock phosphate. 

Fish guano which used to be sold at the rate of Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per ton 
about eight years ago is not available now even at the rate of Rs, 160 per 
ton. This is mainly because it is exported to foreign countries such as 
Japan, China and Ceylon in very large quantities. The export of this should 
he prohibited. 

Oil-seeds are being exported to foreign countries in very large 
quantities and only a very small quantity is crushed in this country. 
The oil-cake which would be available in this country in large amounts 
if oil-seeds were not exported is now lost to us. Oil-seeds, there- 
fore should not he exported and the Government should take steps to de- 
monstrate to the people better methods of pressing oil which could he sent 
out without becoming rancid during the transit. Bonemeal which is the 
source of phosphorus is also exported to Ceylon, and other countries and, 
therefore, should also he prohibited from exportation. 

(b) Fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers can be prevented by educating 
the farmers by legislation and by ready and cheap means of having fertilisers 
analysed for the farmers by the Department of Agriculture. 

(c) New fertilisers can be effectively made popular by supplying liberal 

amounts free for trial to one or two farmers in each area. . 1 ■ 

(d) In Hospet the use of ammonium sulphate has increased. 

(e) The residual effect of sulphate of ammonia, sodium, nitrate, cyanamido 
*nd other chemical fertilisers on soil should be carefully investigated and 
measures "taken to prevent any bad effects on soil by continued use of these 
manures. 

(f) To stop use of cowdung for fuel, the supply of other cheap fuels for 
cooking purposes should be increased. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (i) Jawar (Sorghum), paddy, ground-nut, 
sugarcane and cotton are among the more important crops of the Province 
and measures should be taken to increase the quality and quantity of yield 
of these crops by selection, breeding and other methods, 

(ii) Several varieties' of cotton including Egyptian varieties were tried al 
Hagari farm in Bellary district and I understand they were all failures due 
perhaps to difference in climatic conditions. 

It is desirable that fodder crops suitable for poor dry soils should be 
introduced. 

There is every possibility for introduction of a better yielding variety uf 
sugarcane but no serious attempts seem to have yet been made in this direc- 
tion. Hew varieties of ground-nut also should be imported and tried. . 

(Hi) At present the distribution of seeds is carried on only by the Agricul- 
tural Department and it cannot be expected that with their limited staff 
they could cover the whole area. It is, therefore, necessary that co-operative 
societies or other agencies should be entrusted with this work and empower- 
ed to give the seeds on credit to ryoi# unable^tt^ay, ’ ■ 
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(iy) (1) Shelter for wild animals in forests should be reduced as far as 
possible by encouraging the removal of scrub jungle. 

(2) Licenses for firearms must be freely granted to ryots. The license 
fees for breech loading guns must be placed at not more than double the rate 
fixed for muzzle loaders. 

(3) Permission should be given to villagers to hunt wild animals in re- 
serves by beats. 

(4) Government should purchase wholesale barbed wire fencing and 
supply it on hire or sell it at cheap rates to ryots. 

(b) Ho. 

C c } Cotton is an example in Bellary district. A new strain poularly 
known as “ Farm Cotton ” has been evolved in Bellary district by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and it is fairly popular with ryots. It gives better 
yield, better outturn (per centage of lint to seed cotton) and better quality of 
lint and it fetches better prices in the market. 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — (i) The existing system of tillage is to 
plough deep the dry land in black soil area once in five or six fears which 
is not sufficient to preserve moisture in a dry climate like Bellary. The soil 
should be ploughed deep at least once every other year. This can be made 
possible by using stronger bullocks or by the use of power driven machinery. 
Power machinery can be made popular by removing the import duty on agri- 
cultural implements, tractors and steam tackle and also by reducing the 
prices of kerosene and petrol to the ryots (kerosene and petrol are both 
cheaper in foreign countries than in India). 

Investigations should he carried out to find out if fallowing cannot be 
practised in the dry land areas to make better use of the moisture available 
and also increase the nitrogen content of these soils. 

(ii) Bo far as wet lands under perennial conditions are concerned the rota- 
tion consists in alternate sowing of paddy and sugarcane. Experiments should 
be made to improve this rotation by substitution of any other crop for paddy 
or by the addition of "a third crop into the rotation. Investigations should 
also be made to find out if alternate fallowing in areas with scanty rainfall 
would not be more economical. 

Question 13,—- Crop Protection. — (i) Our worst crop diseases are: — 

(I) Boll worn on, .w&cijjt: (2) Oalearis (Aggi pwmgu) on Jowari, (3) 

1 Stem borer $u M) Swnriug caterpillar on paddy, (&) . 
Grasshopper on aB cereal crops. ' 1 ' ' y 

' 'Ho 'effective remedierhave yet been discovered for these diseases. 

Question ^)’-We need: — 

(1) Boll worm on cotton, (2) Calcaris (Aggi purugu) on jowari, (3) 

(2) a machine for harvesting thenai, ragi and paddy, S j - 

(3 a machine to harvest jowari heads of the standing crop* . *\ fc iwarf- , 
header, 

(4) a sugarcane crusher worked by an engine suitable for the use of 

small middle class farmers with about 10 acres of cane, and 

(5) a clod crusher for sugarcane lands. 


Some harvesters of this kind are in use in other countries. Such machines 
have to be adopted to our conditions. These should be manufactured in 
India by subsidising competent firms if necessary. For instance, there is one ' 
firm in Bombay Presidency, viz., Kirloskar Brothers, and it is trying its level - 
best to cater to the needs of agriculturists by manufacturing and selling yy 
improved implements as cheap as possible. Such firms should be encouraged 
by the Government. 

(b) The difficulty experienced at present by the ryot in the 
improved implements is the lack of good bullocks suited to these 
and the poverty of the ryots to buy better bullocks. This e&m?f§! 

-Mr*' Av%engauatha Mudaliyar, . >,mji 
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(8) There are not enough Assistants to attend to the work, as for 
example, when there was a severe outbreak of rinderpest in the 
western taluks of Beliary during the last summer. 

There are already the necessary legislative provisions but they cannot foe- 
enforced with regard to *. — ■ 

(1) Segregation, for want of money h»r sheds and separate staff in- 

cluding Veterinary Assistants to attend to the segregated 
animals; 

(2) Disposal of carcasses, for lack of provision to meet burial charges, 

(8) Prohibition of movements of animals exposed to infection for want 

of staff to guard all exits ( which are numerous) from the village 
and owing to the inconvenience to the ryots who have to attend 
to their cultivation in time and also secure their foodstuffs, etc,, 
from the neighbouring markets and villages. 

(e) There is no difficulty at present so far as I know os regards the supply 
of serum, 

(/) Vide answer (d) (2) above and also lack of propaganda. No fee is 
charged from 1925 for serum alone method of inoculation and from 1928 for 
strum simultaneous inoculation. 

(y) Provision for further facilities for research into animal diseases is 

desirable. 

(ii) I advocate the extension of Provincial Veterinary Research. 

( ft ) Special investigations should be conducted by research officers in the 
Province. 

fij I know of no advantages resulting from the appointment of a Superior 
Veterinary Officer with the Government of India which cannot otherwise he 
secured. A periodical conference of the provincial expert officers must be 
sufficient on the necessary interchange of ideas and the laying out of pro- 
grammes of future work as in the case of Board of Agriculture. 

Question 16. — Animal Bvsbanoey.— ■ (a) it) Yes. So far as the red mil 
areas of Bellary district are concerned. It wuold not do to depend on import- 
ed cattle always, t suggest that Government should have a breeding station 
for the improvement of the indigenous ?tock and distribution by sale or 
otherwise of .suitable bulls to the villagers. For example, o m such station 
might be established near the reserve io Eod%i taluk, Bellary district, 
the control of which the Sovenmiemt: have decided to. retain in their hands. 
The best local breed® should he 'crossed with the most suitable breeds from 
elsewhere in order to produce a breed superior to the local ones. 

(ii) I believe there is great scope for improving the milk-buffalo by selec- 
tion and cross-breeding with Delhi and other better breeds. 

(h) Promiscuous breeding and insufficiency of pasture land are to a con- 
siderable extent responsible for cattle deterioration. ' ; 

Provision of manures such as oil-cakes, bones' rock phosphate at low rates 
might help the ryot to reduce the number of extra cattle kept mainly for 
manure. 

(<j) In red soil areas, April, May, June and subsequent month® also if 
monsoon is delayed, show a shortage of fodder. Bo far as black cotton soils 
are concerned there will be no dearth of fodder from season to season if the 
monsoon® are regular. , It is during May and June that scarcity is most felt. 

(d) Supply of f odder can bo improved by i 

(i) Helping the ryots to reduce their useless cattle by providing cheap 
manures. 

(ii) Separation ol pasture -lands for cattle and sheep, 

(iii) Allowing grass to grow sufficiently on pasture-lands before apliaali' 

are let in. 

(it?) Grazing by rotation of pastures. 

Mr, A* Bangaaatha Mudaliyar. 
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Question 17 — Agricultural Industries — (a) The aveiage dry land fa 
mer, both in the red soil and black cotton soil areas, holds about 15 acres < 
land The red soil fax mer is idle foi about 250 days m the year Befor 
the period of seed-bed piepaiation and sowing at the times of the monsoo 
rams he is idle for the long penod of three months at a stretch. Again afte 
the hist intei cultivation and weeding bomewheie about the 1st of Augusl 
he is again idle foi a period of about thiee months The black cotton soi 
farmer is idle foi about 180 days m the year In the years when he plough 
his land deep he is idle for about 60 days aftei the middle of March. During 
the j ears when he does not plough his land deep he is idle for about 5 month 
continuously After the first mtercultivation he is idle for about twc 
months and a half During the slack season the cultivator goes to haul 
gram and othci commeitia! ptoducts it there is an oppoitumty. He goes to 
it oik m the wet land areas if they aie neai by It foiced to stay home he 
busies himself by unking lopes ioi his needs and doing other sundry things 

(b) If the Government and the Local Boaids can cany on road repairs, 
*ank repairs, village improvements, piovision of water-supply, means of com- 
munication, sanitai y airangements, etc , onough work can be supplied to the 
cultivator during the shick season 

If the w atei -sup ply can lie mci eased by boie wells, the dry land cultivator 
can keep himself busv gi owing garden crops, taismg poultiy and producing 
milk and othei dauy products 

(e) Lack of sufficient water is the chief obstacle in the way of either start- 
ing oi expanding most of the mdustnes mentioned 

( d ) Yes, with regard to sugai making, utilisation of cotton seeds for felt, 
etc and rice stiaw foi papei 

(h) Formation of village panchayats who should be given a certain amount 
of the i avenue fiom the village 

Question 19 * — Forests. — (a) If anything, forests are overgrassed 
(b) Disafforestation has been going on, but no afforestation, trees such as 
casual ma, babul, tugh and others, should be planted in forest reserves, 
wherevei possible 

(/) Yes, to some extent Grass should be allowed to grow to a certain 
height befoie t it tie are allowed to graze The Forest Panchayats must be 
encouraged to legulite the numhei of cattle permitted to gra/e m a given 
aiea with ufuence to the gia/mg cipicriy of the forests concerned 

Question 20 — Marrfting — (6) The intermediaries cannot bo said to deal 
fanly with lyots with whom ihey tiansait business Wrong measures and 
false weights ate often used to the detament of the pioduoei of i nv material 
Establishment of cooperative sile and loan societies m«n reduce this evil 
(t) The quality ol pggei\ is to be improved hor this, the Department 
ol Agncultuie liould bestow then ittontion on devising md | opularismg 
improved tumue mil pan 

(d) Yt'. Dull pnets ol pggov ground-nut cotton rice lovuan and 
dal m the chief maiket centies ought to be made available for ryots Infor- 
mation regarding incterse oj d< create m the aiei or sugauane, cotton and 
other lmpoitani industrial oops and estmntes of then pi ob able yield ought 
to be made available toi ryots 

Information regarding complaints as to Indian pioducls must be gathered 
so as to enable the cultivators to guaid against their recunenco 

Question 23 — Gentry Eduovlion — ib) (%) I suggest that an educated 
Indian farmei be deputed to study the systems of educ ttion obtaining m 
other countues and see li they cannot be adopted to suit Indian conditions. 

{in) Only a small propoition of bovb m rural prnnaiy schools pass through 
the fourth class, because children are needed foi woik m the fields 

Question 24 — Attracting Capital — (a) AgucuBure as a profession does 
not pay at pi ©sent Bo no capitalist will invest his money m agricultural 
operations although large amounts are being invested m land since land is 
a safe investment for them 


Mi A- Banganatlia Mudaliyar. 
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Qn*srio\ 21 — 1\ f r 1 \iif ot Ri mi Pom vrio\ — <«) llu ruh 1 il will be- 
ing md piosprnt^ of 1111 tl poptil it ion < m bt piomoUd In the foimition of 
ullage plinth i\ its iml 1 K 0 h\ llu adoption of the* suggestion mule m answers 
to questions 17 fb), 10 (h) 14 (bl, 8 5 and I nbme 

(h) There ought to ht economic smms which would giu us some idea about 
tin rendition ot the luial population 

The cc 01101 nu < equities hhould bo dim ted to ascii tain — 

<H win tin 1 thru has been an hum is*. ot dc 1 1 < ise m populition with 
(aus<s therefor 

2) dniiKH m the mimbei and 1 due ot patfa , 

( h \ 11 nt ion in the extent tuidu different flops, 

( t) miration so tin is md thin condition 

(5) gentnl condition ol labomers 

ib) spa ad ol htenuv among; the people, 

(7) a\uage tiuonn horn lmd ittn deducting cultn ition expenses, 
(S) i matxon in the wages and pares of irtules needed ioi village life, 
t9) indebtedness of io\ts, md * 

< 1 G) extent and chaiaetei ol litigation m the "village 

(c) My study of the Government statistics regarding cultivation lit the 
Bellai y district has confirmed my impression that agriculture is by no means 
the paying concern which it is represented to be in the Settlement Bepoits. 

Qu*htion 26 — Statistics — T behove iheie is a consistent decline m the 
'i leld pei acre of agneultuial produce The decorum! reports of Hospei 
taluk, Bollary district show that the yield of paddy pet aeie has declined 
horn 20 bushels m 189M900 to 15 in 1901-1010, and to 13 m 1911-20 <A 
bushel is taken to be equivalent to 60 seers, each seer weighing 85 tolas or 
about 2 lbs) Between 1891-1917 <27 \e«ux) 1 found that over 200 crop ex- 
periments wuc made on dn Hnds, and tboir results allowed that theie was 
a decrease 111 the vuld hv 18 pu cent when compared with that adopted m 
the Settlement Re poll of 1891 for fixing the assessment Tbo decrease in 
yield becomes all the moio sinking whin it is borne in mind that the fields 
selected lor such experiments are gem rail} superior to the average fields 
This has been adverted to by rnoie than ono Commissioner of the Madras 
Boaid of Revenue Mr Atkinson m B P No 225 of 1907, dated 27th June 
1907, has icmarked It is apparent that the land selected m many cases 
was supettoi to the tnetige ** Vft Parsons has made similar rcmaiks m his 
report embodied in 0 O No 2619, dated 2nd September 1912 And Sir 
Frederick Nicholson, in his repent embodied in 0 U No. 2687, dated 31st 
August 1917, lemaikod that the land chosen tor experiment was largely 
snperioi to the general average and mm itably so when the situation of the 
pooler soils is concerned 

So 1 suggest that mill* in < rage fields should be selected foi estimating 
the outturns from 3 oar to year and effective measures taken to arrest the 
decline m the 3 told il not to mu ease the yield. 


Mm k Kanganatha Mudaliyar, 
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Ora! Evidence. 

16765. The Chahman: Mr. Banganatha Mudaliyai . you are a Member of 
Hie Legislative Council P — Yes. 

16766. You have put in a note? — Yes. 

16767. Do yo-u desire to make any general statement, in addition to the 
note of evidence which is before the Commission? — I do not want to make any 
general statement. I think my note conveys mainly the things I wanted to* 
place before the Commission, but I am ready to explain anything on which 
you want further informtaion. 

16768. Thank you very much. On page 698 of your note, you give us your 
ideas of how modern scientific knowledge may be brought to bear in improv- 
ing the indigenous and empirical system of agriculture? — Yes. 

16769. I want to ask you whether it is within your knowledge that Euro- 
pean systems of agriculture, and certainly British systems of agriculture, 
originally of course entirely empiricial, were just as conservative and, in my 
judgment, more conservative and less receptive of the earlier contributions 
that science was prepared to make than is apparently the case in India? — I 
do not know much about it. But this I do feel to be the case, namely, that 
so far as my knowledge of the working of the Agricultural Department goes, 
they have not been able to suggest very many improvements on the indigen- 
ous system of agriculture. I think possibly they made the mistake of intro- 
ducing wholesale foreign systems of agriculture, without trying to adapt 
them to the conditions in India. I think the proper course is to build up our 
agriculture from our point of view, basing it on our present practice. 

16770. How about their contribution in the way of improving the varieties 
of cotton? Do you thmk that is a satisfactory contribution? — I have explain- 
ed that. For example, I find they have provided better seed, which has taken 
kindly to some soils, but at the same time other seeds have not taken kindly. 
You must try to improve agriculture from the Indian point of view, basing 
it on Indian conditions. 

16771. Would you agree that, so far as this Presidency goes, put of ike 
most material improvements that has been introduced as a result of the Agri- 
cultural Department’s activities is the practice of single seedlings ? — I think 
that had been in vogue m certain parts of the Presidency already ; what the 
Agricultural Department has done is to spread that knowledge to other parts. 

16772. It is just an example of what you desire to put forward, namely, 
that they should look about and make the best of the empirical system, and 
bring modern science to bear m improving that may say the same thing 
with regard to deep ploughing. It w r as in vogue in certain parts, other parts 
did not know about it ; they found it useful in some places, and they tried to 
introduce it in other pai fcs if possible and practicable. 

16773 You have something of a note of disappointment in your memor- 
andum when you sav that the experiments of the Millet Specialist have not 
shown so far any encouraging results. Is it within your knowledge how long 
those experiments were carried out? — I know, because I myself attended the 
Finance Committee meetings when this expert was appointed. I know that 
the appointment was for a short period, but even for the short period it was 
in operation I did expect something better, but nothing encouraging has come 
so far. T am prepared to admit that perhaps I expected too much, consider- 
ing the progress hitherto made. 

16774. Not only that, but you have been a little bard on the Specialist in 
question? — It is not so at all ; 1 rather think it was due to the fact, that un- 
fortunately for him a place was selected which was not the right sort of place 
at which to carry out the experiment. I do not think he is to blame at all; 
T rather think that the climatic conditions of the place at which those experi- 
ments were carried out were against him, 

10775. Have you any scientific or technical knowledge yourself? — No. 

Hr* A* Banganatha Mudaliyar. 
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16770. Under the heading of 1 Administration,’ on page 699 of your 
note, you are complaining about the inadequacy of village communications. 

! wanted to know from you whether, m your experience, the roads have 
deteriorated within the last 10 or 15 years, or are they about the same as they 
were before? — The village communications have certainly deteriorated, and 
they continue to deteriorate. 

10777. How do you account for it? — Because there is nobody at all to take 
care of these tracts. For example, suppose water flows down these village 
roads, there is nobody to rectify the damage done to them, so that progressive 
damage is be*ng done to these roads, and ne\er an attempt is made to put 
that right, 

16778. What about the District Boards? How do you think they are work 
mg m relation to their responsibility as to roads? — Most of the hoards are 
handicapped tor want of funds, and they are not able to work satisfactorily 
at all. 

16779. In the matter of transport by iadvay ami steamer you say on page 
099, M The charges for transport by railways and steamers of manures, livestock 
and agricultuxal produce and implements should be fixed at a minimum/’ 

Does that moan that you think they could be reduce d? — I think ho, for this 
reason : there was a complaint in the South of India that there was great diffi- 
culty felt for manure. I think the railway people reduced their freight 
chaiges, but I do not know whether they did it at a loss or whether they 
could afford to do so, 

167S0, Of course, one has to he careful, when blessings com© in limited 
quandaries, net to be ungrateful ; otherwise, one may not get anything? — J.* 
a way, it has encouraged me to make a bigger request. 

10781, Have you any close, personal experience of the co-operative move- 
ment P — I cannot my I have very much. 

16782. These are your general impressions? — My general impression is that 
it requires ihorouj^h overhauling. 

16783. You do not feel satisfied with it? — 1 am not satisfied with its 
working. 

That is probably as far as you wish to go on the point, 

16784. When yon are talking about placing loans within the limits of the 
borrowing capacity of the ryot on easy rates or interest, the complete liquida- 
tion of his existing debts, and his right to borrow as and when he needs finan- 
cing, are you suggesting there that the general body of the taxpayers should 
come forward ana relieve the individual cultivator’s position? — No, I do not 
suggest that the general tax-payer should altogether bear the burden of 
relieving the agriculturist. What T do suggest is that money should be made 
available for the uplift of these people. You can recover the money back 
from them ; I would have an arrangement by which, while you advance money to 
these people, you could recover it in easy instalments from the people 
concerned. 

16785. Of course, you recognise, I am sure, as a person familiar with these 
matters, that punctual repayment is the essence of any system which is going 
to advance money at a substantially lower rate of interest?-*- That is why I 
want to make repayment sure and certain. As at present, ten to one, there 
is difficulty of recovering your loan, because you make it difficult for him to 
live. 

16780. Do you not think there is the danger, if you place easy credit at his 
disposal, that he might use that credit more to borrow further funds than to 
liquidate prior debts? — I have tried to guard against it ; T make his credit * 
only available with regard to one source, so that there is no danger of his 
over-borrowing. 

16787. You give, under the heading of 4 Irrigation,’ particulars which, in 
your view, go to show that, taking into consideration the large expenditure 
as a result of famines, schemes which on their face appear unretouneratlve 

k _ *r.. Ji~!f — 
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are in fact sound investments from the public point of view? — I think there- 
can be no doubt in the matter. Latterly Government have conceded that 
point. If they take into account all the losses they are put to, which they v 

can aviod by these protective works, they are hound to gain in the long-run. 

16788. I must ask you for the authority behind these figures that you have- 
cited and for the technical facts which you have given. Where were these- 
figures taken fromP-^-Will you kindly refer me to the page? 

16789. Page 700 of your memorandum? — The first quotation^ is from 
Col. Henderson’s report saying that the district is very well provided with 
facilities for irrigation. * l It contains within itself all the essential elements- 
of prosperity. The rivers and streams which intersect it might be taken 
advantage of to a much larger extent than now for the supply of works of,' 
irrigation.” . 

16790. You give your authority there? — Yes. 

16791. Is the Collector’s report a published report? — The Collector’s report, 
was published in* the District Gazeteer, and is a Government document. 

16792, What was the date of that report? — It is in the District Manual of 
1872. It was published some years ago, but the facts are as true now as they 
were then. • ’ 

16793. I think your story there speaks for itself. I just wanted to be- 
assured of the source from which you have drawn your quotations. Then on 
page 701 you say : “ Bore-wells might be tried in selected villages and water 
lifted and supplied to ryots at cost price. To reduce the cost of water for the^ 
ryot the number of wells in any one locality must be large enough to justify 
the appointment of a full time mechanic. Want of understanding and absence* 
of imagination on the part of the Government, I regret to say, are the chief 
obstacles to the extension of irrigation in my district.” Too much imagin- 
ation on the part of Government is rather apt to lead to bankruptcy on ther 
part of the State. But are you quite satisfied that water is available? Has* 
there been no survey?— I do not think any survey has, f, 

16794. Do you speak with confidence on that point ?— 
sion; I cannot say with greater certainty. ' 1 A ‘ > ^ 

16795. You would agree that it would of course be a very necessary an<§ 
obviously prudent preliminary? — Yes, we can try boring in some places andi 
see at what depth we can find water. 

10796. Boring does not cost much? — The charges are not much ; at any 
rate they are not very heavy, I should say. May I, with reference to the 
remarks about lack of imagination on the part of the Government, invite 
your attention to this, Jn my district owing to floods, thousands of tanks 
breached and spring channels were silted up. The Government in those days 
issued a rule that only those sources of irrigation should be restored the cost 
of which could be recovered within four years from its revenue. In other 
words, they would not invest money on the restoration of these ruined tanks, 
river channels and the rest unless they were sure of 25 per cent, return on 
the capital spent thereon. 

16797. They are regarded as protective works? — Not only protective ; Jbut 
I say that the return calculated for the sum invested, i.e., 25 per cent, is a 
thing unheard of. I have got authority to say that. I am speaking of Bel- 
lary district. 


10798. The Baja of Parlahtmedi ; What do the maintenance charges come 
to? Have you calculated? — The maintenance charges would come to the same 
amount as before. There was a breach, and money had to be spent on that? 
but they wanted to know if the revenue from those sources amounted* to 25 
per cent; so that the money spent could be recovered within four years. 


16799, Dp you not think that the rise in the pay of the engineering staff 
is to a certain extent responsible for it? — I am sorry I have not made myseM 

S r. -It ifith reference to the maintenance charges or the increase 

iPg?-‘F :. W W % fJsfe preeJocessoc? 
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of the Government* An act of God came to pass ; there was a flood and tanks 
and channels were breached. In the normal course of things one would expect 
that these would be restored, if the cost were reasonable* But the standard 
which the Government of the day, fixed was that the amount incurred on the 
restoration must he recouped within four years from the revenue from that 
tank or source of irrigation, I say that that was too rigid a standard to 
apply, especially to a tract like mine which lies in the famine zone. 

16800. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya : When was that rule madeP — The 
rule was made long ago and we have suffered a lot. 

16801. When was it abrogated P — I do not know if it was abrogated at all* 
16802. The Chairman : On page 702 in answer to sub-section (b)< you say 
that the “ fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers can be prevented by educat- 
ing the farmers by legislation ” and by other measures. Have you any experi- 
ence of fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers? — I have not had direct experi- 
ence of it; but still, looking at it from my own experience, it is just possible 
that the vendors try to make more profit out of the commodity they deal in 
by adulteration. So 1 suggest that in order to make these experiments sure 
and certain and to prevent the ryot from saying afterwards “ Oh, the manure 
we used did not prove so useful as it was represented to be,” we must safe- 
guard against adulteration. 

The Commission then adjourned till 10*30 a.m. an Thursday , the 25th 
November, 1926, 
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Thursday, November 25th, 1926. 
MADRAS. 
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The Marquess or Linlithgow. B.L. (Chairman). 


Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.O.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.B. 

Bai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.V.O. 

Sir Jambs MaoKenna, Kt., C.I.E., 
I.C.S. 


Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
pati Narayana Beo of Parlaki- 
medi. 

Professor N. Gangulee. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Bewart Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantulu 
Garu. 

Rao Bahadur B. Munis w ami Nayudu 
Garu. 


(Co-opted Members.) 


Mr. J. A, Madan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 




(Joint Secretaries.) 


M r. A. RANGANATHA MUDALIYAR. 



Further Oral Evidence, 


16803. The Chairman : Before we adjourned yesterday we were discussing 
the general question of the use of fertilisers and I wanted to ask you whether 
you ever had experience of such adulteration of fertilisers. Have you ever 
come across a case? — No. 

16804. On page 703 under the heading “ Agricultural Implements,” you talk 
about the possibility of having to subsidise competent Indian firms. Why 
should you subsidise these firms? Why, if the market is there and the com- 
mercial capacity is available, should these firms not capture the market with- 
out subsidy? — May I say that I have not said that Indian firms alone should 
be subsidised. Coming to the other point; I know, for example, taking the 
case of iron ploughs, the demand was by no means so much when it was first 
introduced as it is now. We are dealing with a conservative class of people 
and we have to take some special steps to devise instruments perhaps even 
before there is an acute demand for them and popularise them in the interests 
of the people. 

16806. You contemplate subsidising out of the general funds of the Presi- 
dency any firm which could supply a suitable agricultural implement, is that 
your idea?— If there is a competent firm willing to experiment and devise an 
improved implement for the country, why should we not give them a certain 
amount? 


16806. Would you confine that subsidy to the experimental stage of their 
work?— Thai is all, I think. 

you say c< I do advocate 
the, fewthai are 

* ' if 
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»oi under the Provincial authority at present might as well he transferred for 
the following reasons.” Yon think that all these veterinary establishments 
should foe under the direct control of the Provincial Veterinary Service, is that 
your idea? — Yes; my point is they should be all under one control; and,, 
because the vast majority of them are already under the control of the pro- 
vincial authority, I suggest that the few that are not now m might be trans- 
ferred to the provincial control. 

16808. You want the Presidency Veterinary Department itself placed under 
the Director of Agriculture ; is that your idea?— That is what 1 have suggest- 
ed for the reasons mentioned there. 

16809. I do not know whether you would like to nay any more upon that 
point. Are you concerned with the question of co-ordinating the work of the 
various branches or with what? — That m what I feel. There are a number ol 
stations, for example, under the control of the Agricultural Department that 
require a lot of veterinary assistance as well, and outbreaks in the mofussil 
stations come more easily and more early to the knowledge of the agricultural 
people than perhaps to the Veterinary Assistants who are stationed far away. 
For these reasons 1 think it would lead to a greater co-ordination if the depart- 
mental control is unified. 


16810. On page 705, as part of your answer to the general question on Animal 
Husbandry, you think u there is great scope for improving the milk-buffalo 
by selection and cross-breeding with Delhi and other better breeds.” Do 
you think that if the milk yield of the cow could be raised by the same pro- 
cess of natural selection and cross-breeding the cow might take the place of 
the buffalo? — I doubt whether the cow can take the place of the buffalo in 
regard to the quantity of milk. 

16811. Have you experience of the work of Forest Panchayats ? — I have. 

16812. How do you think they are working? — For the short period they 
have been in operation I must say they are working fairly satisfactorily but 
I do feel that there is very great room for improvement. 

16813. In the control and management of forests ? — Yes, in the control and 
management of forests. 

16814. For the purpose of grazing and fuel? — Yes; I feel so. 

16815. Under the heading “ Marketing ” have you considered the advig- 
creating control of the market%:^#||ip ' apart fmm m*® pm$#m ue®* 
Ing?— I have not .bestowed, aiay attention ^ tltet* ' Turn iWf I cannot -day 
anything on it* ' ' ■’ " 

16816. You make a very definite statement in answer to our question , 24 
under the heading Attracting Capital. You say “ Agriculture as a profession 
does not pay at present.” Do you mean that the cultivator is not making 
money ? — That is so. . . 

16817. Does rent-collecting pay P— You mean 

16818. As against cultivating P — Yes ; I think it doe©. 

16819. In answer to our question 26 on Statistic© you give some igure© 
showing the slowly declining yield per acre of a certain mm of land' with 
which you are familiar? — Yes. 

16820. How do you account for that? — I think the ryot is not able to main- 
tain the land in its natural fertility for long ; he constantly keeps it under 
cultivation but does not take any steps to make good the loss of fertility due 
to the continual cultivation. 


16821. But do you think that 80 years ago the ryot used to put more fer- 
tilisers or manures into the soil?— For one thing, he had not under cultivate a . 
the same extent of land as he hue now; there wm a choice of areas and profo- ’ 
ably he kept the land fallow for some time. , 

■ 16822. Do you tell the Commission that in 1891 and the 

these lands were in fact cultivated on a scheme which involved - .y] 

„ sidering that the extent then under cultivation was not so much m it M mm# 
that the ryot had the pick of land t* Ms> 
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16823. But you are not certain on that point? — No; I cannot be more 
precise. 

16824. The Baja of Parlakimedi : In your statement you say that there is 
not much advantage to be gained by having a Central Research Board. Bo 
you not think for common crops it will be better to have a Central Research 
Board? — If there are any points which are of a fundamental character the 
results of which can be applied equally to all Provinces, then a central insti- 
tute may be necessary. But in regard to cultivation we are concerned mainly 
with local problems. For example, take the case of the Ceded Districts. 
Their climatic conditions are of a peculiar character. Suppose the Govern- 
ment want to improve the millet of those areas. I think an institute in those 
areas, with experiments conducted on those soils, is likely to yield more fruit- 
ful results than an institute with experiments conducted elsewhere. The 
Chairman was good enough to refer to that point yesterday and I said that 
the experiments made on millet were not satisfactory; I think it is due to the 
fact that the experiments arc conducted In Coimbatore in a soil which is not 
of the same character as that of the Ceded Districts. Bo I say that in regard 
xo this matter it is better that we conduct these experiments in Provinces 
with (special inference to the conditions prevailing there, 

36825. But, given a measure of co-operation and co-ordination between the 
provincial heads of the departments, or between the people concerned, and 
the Agricultural Department, do you not think the necessary information 
-could be carried +o that body? — I think that result can be equally achieved 
hv a periodical meeting of all the departmental heads as is perhaps now done 
in the case of Agricultural Boards. These people may meet from time to time 
and exchange their ideas and see if what is strikingly successful in one place 
might not be adopted in anothei place where it has not been tried. 

16826. Bo you are of opinion that vith that sort of co-operation a central 
body can be worked ? — With that sort of co-operation a central body might be 
superfluous, 

16827. But, of course, you are aware that the more we have of these re- 
search bodies spread over the country, the more machinery and more expen- 
diture it means, and so on; so in order to save superfluous expenditure, I 
think that with conferences m different parts of India and with the research 
body at a central place, not much difficulty will be felt in carrying out the 
necessary improvements* — T am not at all against the multiplying of insti- 
tutes. Tn tact, even lor each Province I am not satisfied with one single 
institute. 3t it is a matter oi cost, as you put it, I leave ii to the Govern- 
ment to calculate the cost. 

16828. Are you not convinced that it means cost?— I think you suggested 
that the Central Institute would be less costly than the system of periodical 
conferences T suggested; T say that is a matter for calculation. 

16829. At any late it means a body of men with separate sets of apparatus 
and buildings and all that; it certainly must be more costly? — That is what I 
mean; a. Cenfial Institute is likely to be more costly. 

16830. No; it you have several institutions spread over each area it will 
tost moi e ^ — Jt is no good starting an institute to serve the whole countiy and 
getting results vhich cannot be applied e\ery where. It is far better to res- 
trict oursehes and try to produce tangible results with reference to that area 
at least. 

16831, Have you been to the agricultural farm at Coimbatore? — No. 

16832* Have you ever discussed matters with the Director of Agriculture 
of this Province, what research is being carried on nith regard to paddy, for 
instance? — I have discussed the matter, not with the Director of Agriculture, 
perhaps, but with many people who have direct knowledge of the working of 
the farm, both officials and non-officials. 

16833, 'ton have not gone to the farm? — No. 1 never said I had gone to 
the Coimbatore f&rpa. 

16834. I think a visit would be very informing?*— I dare say it undoubtedly 
would be. 
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HKS’S. You suggtM just Ijulmt that paragraph that selection should bo more 
or les- on national pounds - - 1 mean on grounds which arc calculated to yield 
the best results to the counliy. 

16836. Do you not think that that purpose would ho sm«l beitu* it you 
stick to efhc ieney irrespective oi whatever nationalitv the men mav he/ ~ 
That w exactly what T am trying to get ; 1 do want efficient people who will 
remain in the country mid give us the benefit erf their experience even niter 
they retire from the service. 

16837, Ot course, prelcreme should be given to Indians il thev «ir« m rid- 
able , but there must be times when we must be prepared to tain < fhueni 
people of what'Vr r nationality'- f am quit* ar one with von n* regard to that 
matter, I do want efhc lent people to tram Imitate* aid put them on their 
hot. But f have found, an f have (ried to explain in m> note that the people 
who came here did not make this the pla<e oi then work. II 1 go into the 
figures I can make my point, l say with great regret that they did nol ntav 
here lean give instances of very good officers--/! do not blame them, f 
would do the saint in their plate)— very good officer-* who gained experience 
in this country, hut went away when thev got an opening elsewhere. 

lOHft'k But they are prepared to tinin their assistants to carry cm their 
woik, they do train them"’ — That is the difficulty . ft they had clone so they 
would have been replaced bv their assistants, 

1 6839. The work on sugarcane is being carried cm by an Indian who was 
trained by Dr. Barhei -'--I am not concerned with individual case** 

lfWO. You say on page* 698 of your statement* “ Tin ndimmvt atm 
machinery on the* land revenue side is fairly well organised and does not need 
any oon-uclerable expansion. A good part of the revenue due to me reuse of 
assessment as a result of periodical resettlements and of the remission in the 
provincial contribution should be devoted to the amelioration of the condi- 
tions of the rural population.” T think that purpose can only be served if 
you effect retrenchment in staff as well as in other expenditure? — There are 
two ways hv which moie money cun be found; it may be by expansion of 
revenue or by curtailment of expenditure, or the two may be simultaneously 
in operation. 

16811 . Do you think that enhancement of taxation taken place because we 
have to maintain a machinery which is found necessary, and because we pay 
the staff at certain rates with a view to keep them contented? How can you 
then make a saving? — If money is forthcoming there is always a way of expen- 
diture for it ; there m no question about that. 

16812. It is not for the fun of the thing, is It, that departments ar© treated? 
— May 1 explain myself? Now, there k resettlement going on in district after 
district, and that does bring in a considerable amount of revenue to the 
Presidency, Who contributes those increased revenues * ft is the ryot. I 
think on the ground of common fairness that at least a part of the revenue 
so contributed by the ryot should go directly for the improvement of his condi- 
tion : that is mv point. And I think it can be afforded, because the depait- 
ments already in vogue have been so far organised and perfected that there 
is no longer the need for proportionate expansion in their ease as in the ease 
of the new departments, 

J6843. Do you think there is sufficient co-operation from the people of the 
country?— I believe there k that co-operation, only they have to he educated to 
that. The men are poor and they cannot afford to make experiments. If 
only you convince them of the utility of the things, no on© is quicker than 
they to take to them. But they cannot afford to take risk*; that is the point. 

10844, May T know what propaganda in being carried on for the benefit 
of the agriculturist** by private bodies?— I am very sorry to say there in not 
much of it. 

16845. There you are?— That is my point, and that is why T am before the 
Commission. 

16646. Tt is for the country to co-operate. Of course there is the depart- 
ment and Government are trying to do m much as possible, but unless m* the 
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people of the country, also take interest in such matters and create agencies 
to carry these improvements to the doors of the people, it will be very difficult 
for any Government to improve matters? — Undoubtedly. I am free to confess 
that there is a great deal of improvement in the attitude of the Government 
recently, but when it goes further and the Government is of the people, for 
the people and by the people there will no longer be this question at all. 

16847. Then, about the machinery that has been created by the department, 
even on that point your doubts would have been very largely cleared up if 
you had paid a visit to the Coimbatore farm or had a talk with the Director 
of Agriculture? — It must not be understood, if I may venture to say so, that 
I am making these observations without trying to satisfy myself as to the 
justifiableness thereof. If I have not seen a particular officer, I do not want 
you to deduce from that that I am hasty in my observations. 

16848. I do not come to that conclusion at all. You say they have not done 
anything practical ? — I have not said so absolutely; I have recognised the 
good they have done ; I am grateful for whatever they have done. 

16849 Tn the machinery department improvements have, of course, been 
effected on the indigenous methods of cultivation? — What are those? 

16850. Ploughs, harrows and seed-drill monsoon ploughs, Sind ploughs? — 
By whom were they manufactured? 

16851. I do not mean they manufactured them or invented them? — That is 
the point. 

36852. Anybody can manufacture the hairow? — When theie is a special 
department for that work, one does expect a little more. 

16853. When they come to the Legislative Council for funds, there is a 
tremendous lot of criticism, they complain of enhancement of expenditure? — 
1 am one of those who have been finding fault with the Government for not 
utilising the money given to them. I do not think it has been due merely to 
want of money. I want to be quite fair in this matter. 

16854. You must take everything into consideration? — I have tried to be 
as fair as I could be, and I still am of that opinion. 

16855. What prevents people themselves from inventing improved, ploughs, 
hairows and seed-drills? — Lack of initiative to which many things have con- 
tnbuted. 

16856. Initiative in what? — In the matter of inventing new things. 

16857. Is there no initiative to further improve upon the plough and the 
harrow? —In this connection, I would like to say one thing. I have always 
had high hopes of the rich proprietors of the country ; I think it is up to them 
to lead the country, because they have a large extent of property and con- 
siderable means at their disposal ; if they take this question into their hands, 
much good will result ; it is no good expecting these poor people to do it. 

16858. They are taking it up very largely? — It should be more; the con- 
summation uould be much nearer if they took more interest. 

16859. Take for instance education. Unfortunately I have to mention the 
part I myself took. Right from Ganjam to Godavari you will find the zamin- 
dars devoting their time to the public interests? — I am very glad you refer 
to yourself. It will make other zamindars follow your example. 

16860. Do not talk of Parlakimedi. Take the educated gentlemen and 
people of standing in the industrial walks of life. Do you not think that they 
ought to take their share in the improvement of society? — I do. 

16861. How many agricultural farms are there? — Run by private indivi- 
duals? 

16862. Yes?-— To my regret I do not know of any. 

16868. On page 698, you say, “ Small areas of land on private fields might 
be taken on tease and improved methods demonstrated thereon at Govern- 
ment expense. 1 * That means practically you go back to demonstration being 
earned on by the department on their own farms? — On a very much less 
eerie than &ey are doing at present. 

A. 
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16804. The expense is not the point I am referring to. To convince the 
ryot it is no use carrying on demonstration outside his own area; you must 
carry on the demonstration m his own hekl through him; that hm been my 
experience? — I quite agree. 

16865. Then, why do you prefci demonstration tarried out on land leased 
at Government expense P— * When you cannot get private people to experi- 
ment, then you can take land on lease , hut wherever private people are forth- 
coming, certainly I should not ask Government to take land on lease. 

16866. Do you not think that this may be put «s an alternative? — I believe 
I have done so. 

16867. But it does not seive an.> purpose? — I hast been encouraging people 
in my district to carry on the expei i meats of the Agricultuial Department 
under the supervision of Demonstrators. That is going on, and 1 say with 
good results also. 

16868, You can encourage that sort of thing m other areas? — My point is 
this. Say, a demonstration is being carried on m Kalahari It is perfectly 
dear that only people who live within a radius of fen miles from -that place 
may be benefited by it. But I want this to be carried to the people who live 
more than ten miles away from that place. Tf there is a private individual 
there ready to follow the advice and carry on a demonstration there, well and 
good. If not, then let the Government come to the rescue, take a small plot 
of land on lease, say, 2 acres, and show to the rvot what can be clone by 
improved methods. 

16869. Excuse my saving so, but with more practical experience 1 do not 
think you will encourage it because the iyots will not follow it, and unless 
they do it themselves, it is no good Their answer is ie You have got so many 
facilities, you have got money, and you can carry on such experiments, but 
it is beyond our reach.” ?— Undoubtedly, I would prefer the ryot to do it, 
under proper direction, but failing that, I have suggested the second best 
thing. 

16870. If they go round and talk to them, it has a good effect P— ' Yen- 

36871. Would it not be a good thing if bulletins in their own vernaculars 
were circulated among the people? — Yes, but with the supreme Illiteracy of 
the people, it does not go far enough j nothing but ocular demonstration would 
convince them. 

16872. That is also one of the agencies which might be employed Yes. 

16873. On page 699 of your memorandum you say, “ Short courses of 
lecture© for farmers at one or other of the agricultural farms: two m three 
ryots from each taluk might even he helped by railway fare to attend these 
lectures.” Do you not think you should also take into consideration from 
what part those ryots come from, and also see under what conditions they 
carry on their methods of cultivation? — Surely, when we am going to help 
the man to go there, we should certainly choose the man who will derive the 
utmost possible benefit by going; it is no good having any one who offers 
himself, 

16874, It is no good getting a ryot outside the permanent estates or from 
ryotwari areas, unless you are sure that he holds a long period lease? — Yes. 

16875. Bo, when such Instances have to be dealt with, you would make that 
distinction P — We shall take all these factors into consideration when choosing 
the people to go and attend the course of lectures, if they do not go there at 
their own cost. 

16876. Further on you say, ” I doubt Whether an addition to the scienti- 
Ic staff of the Government of India would result in indirect advantages to 
the Province.” Will you please put it more clearly?— T think that point has 
been discussed; when you, Baja Sahib, suggested whether a featral Institute 
might not be had, we went into that question. 

16877. Mi. Culvert : Have you been to Pnsa?— No, T hope to hat# that 
opportunity. 
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16878. Professor Gangulee : You just now said that you had no opportunity 
to go to Ptisa; did you seek an opportunity, did you create one? — If it is a 
•question of funds, I am free to confess to you that I could not afford it. 

16879. Is it a long journey? On your way to Delhi, you could have gone 
■there? — No. 

16880. Are you a landholder? — There is some land registered in my name, 
hut I am not a farmer. 1 

16881. I think you belong to the Theosophical Society? — I am a member of 
the Theosophical Society. 

16882. Can you tell the Commission what success you have achieved in the 
•efforts made by your Educational Trust in the direction of agricultural educa- 
tion ? — They began it. 

16883. When did they begin it? — In 1917, if I remember rightly. 

16884. tVhat happened to that scheme? — There was not sufficient response 
in the matter of money. 

16885. Not sufficient response from the people? — There was not sufficient 
response in the, matter of money. 

16886. What about equipment? — Equipment they had, and it could have 
been improved- if more funds were available. 

16887. That farm, if I remember rightly was under a Dutch expert; was it 
not? — Yes, under" Mr. Hindekoper. 

16888. Both the farm and the curriculum, the teaching part, were under 
the care and charge of a Dutch expert? — Yes. 

16889. And yet, you say in your memorandum “ I am not for the employ- 
ment of foreign agencies’’? — It makes a world of difference, I should say. 
'There was Mr. Hindekoper there, but his colleagues were all Indians, so that 
Mr. Hindekoper had always the benefit of his Indian assistants ; I do not want 
"to discriminate with respect to capacity and all that. 

16890, Would you call him a foreign agency? — Yes. 

16891. And yet you say that for agricultural research you would not have 
a foreign agency ? — Mr. Hindekoper is no longer there. , ; . /y/?.' 

16892. He, gave the impetus P— -That is’ my impetmtA no Iob^bt 

there. • ,,ir t" 

16893. May I take it then that as soon as he left the place, the whole thing 
'collapsed? — I am not quite sure about the dates and I cannot be positive about 
the matter, hut I think he left in 1921. 

16894. That is so. I think you have made a reference to the Millet Expert ; 
you have not been to see his work? — No. 


16895. Do you know the nature of the experiments he has been carrying 
■out? — I admit that the appointment was for a period of short duration, 3 
years or so, and I said that the results have not been encouraging, but I have 
said that it might b© because the experiments were conducted in a soil not 
suited for tlie -purpose. 


16896. I have heard that answer already. I want to know whether you 
are aware of the type of experiments that have been done there, whether they 
were aiming at better cultivation, or better breeding, and so on? — The experi- 
ments were for better yield. ** 

16897. Do you know how that work began, and who gave the money for 
it? — The Government gave it. 


16898. , Yon make comments on demonstration ; have you ever attended any 
of the demonstration work P— Yes, sometimes I have. 

16899. |n‘ which area? — In Kurnool district and Bellary. 

16900. The Agricultural Demonstrator was demonstrating when you were 
present there? — -Yes. ■, 

i; 16901.' Wha^tWaiyoOf impression ?— It was the usual kind of thing. ' 

' 'kind of thing? — Iron, ploughs and so on. ' ’ 
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16903. What was the Agricultural Demonstrator demonstrating? — He was 
demonstrating with regard to smut disease for example. 4 

16904. What was he actually demonstrating on the day you attended tins 
particular demonstration* work? — If I remember aright, it was only deep 
ploughing, 

16905. What kind of plough was he using? — An iron plough. 

16906. You consider it is quite an improved plough ? — From the way it has 
been taken to, it must be so. 

16907. Then what happened? There was the field, and you saw a number 
of villagers round about ; there was the iron plough, there was the Agricultural 
Demonstrator and you yourself ; what happened then ? — Borne people would 
•observe that the iron plough goes deeper than the country plough, 

16908, Did you feel that the cultivators were impressed? — I think so; they 
were impressed, 

16909. Were you impressed? — Yes. 

16910, With regard to your view that the Meteorological Department is 
not rendering any service to the agriculturist, have you any suggestions to 
make in that connection? — Absolutely none, 

16911. Do you know the nature of the data ’that the Meteorological Depart- 
ment collects? — No; all that I am concerned with is that they should make a 
proper forecast as to when the rains will begin and things like that, for the 
cultivator to be ready for his operations. 

16912. Have you taken any part in the co-operative movement P — I have 
just begun to do so. 

16913. How have you begun ? — There is the District Federation in Bellary, 
and I have been chosen to work on that. 


16914. Are you a co-operator yourself in any form or shape?— I do not 
know if taking a couple of shares means being a co-operator. 

16915. What shares P— -Shares of the society, 

16916. What kind of society? — A credit society. 

16917. Is that credit society in a village area ? — It is in a town , 

16918. You say that more co-operative societies should be instituted, hit 
you say you cannot give us any idea how. You have no definite suggestion to 
make except to my that the co-operative movement should expand? Jftfli 
have not studied the problem?— I have t 

■know the ; < - >' ' 

, . 16919, But the conditions P— I 1 have 

been touring round and seeing the societies. 

16920. Have you made a serious study of the problem of agricultural in- 
debtedness ? — Yes, to some extent I have. ^ 

16921. Can you give us any idea of the extent of suck indebtedness in your 
•district? — Yes, I think I can, from the figures published. .■ ■ 

16922. From the Government figures?— Yes. 'V’ V' \ '' 

16923. Anything from your own observation ? — I feel that indobt#poa has 
increased. , / , "■ ? '7 

10924. Could you supply the Commission with certain definite data with 
regard to the extent of such indebtedness? — I take it you ask me whether I 
have collected the figures with regard to what it wag sometime ago and what 
it is now * t I have done it in stray cases, but not in a systematic way to cover 
«ny particular area. 


16925. From stray cases, you are under the impression that indebted**®## 
is increasing? — So far as statistics are concerned I have collected them in some 
‘ cases, and my general observation is fairly extensive; that view is conllrnbd 
% the Umwmmmt records which at any rate need not he considered 
viewer# than another, 1 ' ■ ‘ 1 , 

, n ' : iflttM.VXfc I understand you aright that you have made * study. •€#m-.partl- 
with, regard to indebtedness ?— Yes, in the town. , ’ ,, , 
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16927. We are concerned with the rural areas? — Sometimes I have trie<$ 
to find out how they pay their assessments and things like that. 

16928. It is a question of the extent of agricultural indebtedness? — That 
is why I have suggested that some attempt should be made to prepare such 
statistics. 

16929. You state that you have made an enquiry in a certain area with 
regard to agricultural indebtedness; I want to know from you whether you 
can supply the Commission with any definite data? — -No. 

16930. You say, “ Complete liquidation of all existing debts even by per- 
centage payment by resort to legislation, if necessary.” Can you explain, if 
you were Registrar of Co-operative Societies of this Presidency, how you would 
put this suggestion of yours into practice? — Even without the collection of 
definite statistics for an entire area, one can well be convinced of the indebted- 
ness; that is my position. I know indebtedness is on the increase, in spite 
of the fact that I have no statistics of the sort required by you and I suggest 
that, in view of the fact that these people are indebted more perhaps than 
they are able to cope with, something must be done to start them with a clean 
slate. Now, how we shall do it is the question. Obviously, it is out of the 
question for them to repay, we must help them to start with a clean slate. So 
I suggest that we take into account all their assets and liabilities and see if 
we cannot pool resources and get the debts liquidated. 

16931. But how? — For example, if the property is valued at Rs. 1,000 and 
his indebtedness is Rs 2,000, I should say that it must be cleared for half the 
money; that is my point; it should be met by percentage payment. It may 
be drastic, but I know of no other way. 

16932. I am afraid you have not studied finance carefully? — I have not. 

16933. Have you any experience of the use of sulphate of ammonia? — Yes, 
in Hospet taluk it is used. 

16934. Did you yourself use any quantity ? — I am not a farmer. 

16935. In what way have you come to know about it? — The ryots have been 
using it. 

16936. You say the residual effect of this and other ammonium compounds 
should be carefully investigated. Are you here suggesting that the residual 
effect may be bad ?— -That is what one of the experts, a gentleman who has 
returned from America and who has been conducting these experiments, is 
not yet certain about. 

16937. Did you yourself obseive any residual effect ? — Tt is too early to say. 

16938, So, when you made this lemark, you did not depend on your know- 
ledge of chemistry? — I began by saying that I am not a scientist. 

16939. So this remark has been suggested to you by a friend of yorns? — 
Surely, as many other things have been. 

16940. You ask the cultivators to stop the use of cowdimg for fuel. Have 
you any definite suggestion as to how that could he done?— The only way I 
could think of is substitution of other fuel. 

16941. How? — If a substitute is available. I do not know, it may be from 
the forest reserves; we can work them on a cheap method and procure fuel 
and supply it to the cultivators. 

16942. On page 705, you make a suggestion that the supply of fodder can be 
improved first by helping ryots to reduce their useless cattle. That is a very 
desirable thing to do, but how? — I find that they are having a large number 
of cattle mainly for the purpose of manure. So I thought that, if they could 
have the manure from another source there would not be any necessity for 
them to keep such a large number of cattle on their hands, as they are doing 
now. 

16943. Mr . Calvert : You say that you think a part of the increased income 
from land revenue should he devoted to the rural population. You know of 
course that in each succeeding settlement, the increase of revenue is less than 
the increase of prices of produce?— It is said to be less. 
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16944. So, the burden on the land is getting less and less per acre after 
each settlement? — I cannot quite say so. 

16945. The cultivators have to sell less and less of their produce to pay 
revenue? — Yes, they have to sell less and less, but whether the proportion is 
the same to the net produce, I am not able to say. It is true that he sells less 
quantity, but whether it bears the same ratio to his produce I am not able to 
say. 

16946. With decreasing burdens, you want increased amenities? You say 
that you are opposed to the curtailing of the credit of the ryot? — Yes, that m 
true m one way; that is to say, 1 do not want to impose such a restriction on 
the whole class of ryots. 

16947. You would be xn favour ol restricting his credit ior extravagant 
and wasteful purposes? — We cannot do that absolutely for the whole class of 
ryots. That is to say, we cannot say to a ryot * you shall not go and borrow 
from^ X, Y or Z ; 1 but if he comes to me for a loan, T then impose on him a 
condition that he can borrow from mo only and from none else ; in that way T 
would restrict his credit. 

16948. I gather that in your opinion there is an excessive number of cattle 
in the Presidency? — Yes, in areas near to the forests. 

16949. Can you suggest any means compatible with sentiment of keeping 
the number down? — I think it might be kept down if the demand made for 
the use of those forests were reduced. I shall try to elaborate my point* Bom© 
of these forests have been given over to Forest Panckayats. These forests 
when they were under the control of the Government wore not giving revenue 
to the Government; more or less they were losing concerns. When they were 
handed over to the panehayats, a sum has been asked of those people; some- 
times it is comparatively heavy. T suggest the imposition of that amount 
as rent from the people makes them lot in perhaps more cattle than they need 
otherwise do, in order to enable them to make up the money demanded of 
them. That is one way. Probably if you reduce the rent for those forests, 
we may eventually be able to persuade the ryots to restrict the number of 
cattle. They will have less to pay then. 

16950. 7 )ewan Bahadur Itaqhavuyiia: Is not a grazing incidence fixed 
for each reserve, £.e., so many cattle ior so many acres, etc.P — That is what I 
object to; it must be left to the people. 

16951. To Forest Panchayat officers in consultation with the people?— -You 
know, in any argument between the Forest Panohayat officers and the people, 
who gains the upper hand. 

16952. Mr. Calvert : From the figures supplied, I gather that a vast pro- 
portion of the cultivators of this Presidency are trying to live on three acres 
upwards. Can you suggest any means by which their prosperity and welfare 
can be improved? — No, except by tho theory that the department should set 
out to make two blades of grass grow where one blade grows now. 

16053. Three acres Would not six acies mean still more prosperity I 
should say that by trying to improve the yield, by selection of seeds, by provid- 
ing them uith manure, by trying to economise their expenditure, by the intro- 
duction of machinery and things like that and in many other ways, you can 
bring about that result and piobably find other avocations also for people. 

I wish you success in your endeavours in your own district t 

16954. Mr. Kamat * You are a public worker of some standing, me you 
not?— It depends on how you take it. T am trying to serve the people. 

16955. You are a public worker P— Yes. 

16956. You have been devoting some of your time to studying the needs of 
your countrymen and solving their difficulties it possible ? — Yes. 

16957. T suppose you are not in receipt of any Government salary?— }?o« 

16958, And all this is purely voluntary and philanthropic wwkfME am 
l$ad. to say it is no. 
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16959. And even for the agriculturist , such lion-officials like yourself are 
absolutely necessary? — Yes, very necessary and the more their number the 
better for the agriculturist. 

16960. Yours is a problem of studying facts in the field, by working on local 
bodies like panehayats or Municipalities, by mixing with the people and coming 
in touch with them. You agree with that view? — Quite so. 

16961. You were asked a question as to whether you had visited Pusa, 
May I know your impression whether even all the agricultural officers of this 
Government have visited Pusa ? — I do not know. 

16962. Can you say that? — I think not. 

16963. Professor Gangulee : How do you know? — There are so many 
Demonstrators and other officers like that who have never been there. I 
know a Deputy Director has gone ; there may be others who have not gone, 

16964. Mr. Kamat : For the matter of that, you think even the officers 
in the Agricultural Department of the Government of India could not have, 
all of them, visited Pusa ? — It is not likely, I must say, on the face of it. 

16965. We were told yesterday here that in the co-operative societies they 
have enough capital, and, could also get more capital, to run land mortgage 
banks. My question is with reference to the capital available in your Presi- 
dency and the state of private enterprise here. You make a suggestion 
somev here that so far as expressing oil fiom oil-seeds is concerned, Government 
should take steps to demonstrate that something could be done. Is it your 
outlook that Government could do everything in such matters? — No, not 
everything, but they have to begin it if there is no other way of getting it done. 

16966. If there is enough of capital available in this Presidency as we were 
told yesterday, I wonder why private enterprise is not coming forward to 
start an oil-mill? — I suppose it is due to want of knowledge on the part of 
those people and unwillingness to invest the money. 

16967. In other Presidencies, Government have not started oil-mills. Why 
do you expect them to do it here? — I do not want them to do one thing or the 
other ; but T suggest that these things can he done. If they can get private 
agencies to do them, they can do so. For example, the pencil factory was 
started by the Government and then they made it over to private enterprise. 
Aluminium, I think, was similarly first demonstrated by Government. 

16968. What happened to it ? — They gave it to a private agency afterwards. 

16969, Take again another observation of yours about the improvement 
of agricultural implements. You acknowledge that in another Presidency 
private enterprise has done something, but you add that such firms should 
be encouraged by the Government, you mean by the Madras Government? — 
By anv Government. 

16970. In Bombay they are not encouraged by Government? — That was a 
proposition that J made on behalf of Government. 

16971. T aiu just trying to get at the outlook of people in this Presidency. 
Is capital available in such overwhelming quantity? — It is not available 
in such overwhelming quantities, 

16972. We were told by non-officials yesterday here, by the Chairman of the 
Provincial Co-operative TJnion, that any amount of capital was available and 
that capital was lying idle with him, that he could run more land mortgage 
banks? — In the co-operative societies there is a certain amount of capital 
lying idle, but they are finding it difficult to find an investment for it. I 
think it was based on that data. 

16973. T want to ask you, as a public worker, why an outlet for that capital 
is not being found in the shape of private enterprise in the two directions 
which I cited? — Because they are not sure that those private enterprises 
would really prove remunerative. That is one thing: the second is 
perhaps that they have not the willingness or the ability to carry on the 
enterprise. 

16974. I do want non-officia^ agency to take up agricultural improvement 
work. Here are the two directions in which possibly a worker like you may* 
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trv to do something. I want to know what the difficulty is?— As I hare said, 
the people concerned are not convinced that thej can take it up as a profitable- 
enterprise peihaps 

16075. lluo Bahadur Munwtvanu 2\aifUfhr You me t immlnr oi tl*< loud 
body? — r was. I am not now. 

16976. You have some experience of the working of the local bodies in your 
district ? — Yes. 

16977. You say that the communi cations nre cjuite inadequate and the v 
receive practically no attention ? — T refer to village communi* ations. 

36978. Is it your opinion that there has been some default on the part of the 
local bodies or that the local bodies have not sufficient funds? — T have said they 
have no funds. 

16979. Ha\ e you any suggestion to make with regard to impioving the 
communications? — I think the formation of ullage panchayats is the only 
practical method, so far as T can see, of creating an agency to look aftei these 
communic ations. 

16980. Once there are roads, the village pandiayats may look after then* ; 
but do you think the village panchnynts will take up the work of construct- 
ing new roads a l great cost? — All of these village communications cannot be 
made into first class roads, second class roads and trunk roads, but such com- 
munications can be improved a good deal for traffic ; I think the village pan- 
ehayats, if constituted ancl helped m certain directions, can take up the work 
and gradually improve the communications. 

16981. Do you think the village pandiayats, if constituted, can do that 
without further taxation? — I suggest that a certain percentage of the money 
accruing from the village should be given over to the panchay&ts, so that a 
percentage of the total revenue may form a nucleus of the panchayat fund. 

16982. Sn Henry Lawrenct * You have had some administrative experi- 
ence ? — Yes. 

16983. How long ago?— Till 1915. 

16981. You make a suggestion about the indebtedness of the ryot, to the 
effect that die borrowing capacity oi the ryot should be fixed in advance sub- 
ject to modification from time to time? — Yes. 

16985. I understand you envisage a state of things in which the ryot will 
borrow all the capital he needs from Government for all purposes?— That is 
so, for all purposes. 

16986. Have you calculated at all what fa the total amount that the Govern- 
ment would have to advance for such a purpose? — T know it would be a very 
large sum indeed. 

16987. Have you made any calculations ? —No, 1 have not. 

16988. It would run into a good many croros, would it not*? — It would. 

10989. But you think the Provincial Government should borrow this money 7 
— It will have to borrow this money. 

16990. And then advance it to the ryot? — If it cannot borrow the whole of 
that amount, it can make a beginning and see how it works. 

1G991. That is your scheme? — Y oh. 

16992. And then you propose to fix the capacity of the ryot; that fa to say, 
the Deputy Collectors and such officers would have to ascertain the actual 
financial position of every ryot and decide how much lie is entitled to borrow ? 
—Yes, that is so. 

16993. Would that bo within the administrative capacity of Deputy Col- 
lectors in your experience?— It need not necessarily be a Deputy Collector, but 
some existing agency 

16994. What agency would you think preferable to the Deputy Collectors ? 
— Well, there are the panchayats coming into operation ; the panchayat officers 
or the revenue officers may be entrusted with that work ; and m the 
Mve societies you may pet haps find people capable of doing that work; that fa 
a matter of detail. * 
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16995. You think it would be a feasible practicable administrative action 
to take to fix Ihe borrowing capacity ot every ryot P — It has got to be done. 

16996. And to modify it from time to time' 5 — That also has to be done, 

* because the price of cotton, for example, may go down, and then the borrow- 
ing capacity of the ryot would be reduced; that is why I say we should not 
commit ourselves once and for all time to any certain figure. 

16997. You have held yamabandi meetings ? — Yes. 

16998. Would you have there this annual discussion as to the borrowing 

* capacity of every ryot? — No, not at a public gathering; it would scare them 
away at once. 

16999. It would be done m came? a? — It need not necessarily be done in 
public; certain people can be enquired of. 

17000. Then after that the further stage is that you should have a com- 
plete liquidation of all existing debts by percentage payment by resorting to 
legislation if necessary; that is your phrase* 5 — Yes. 

17001. What does that mean? Would you have some legislation passed 
through the Legislative Council? — Yes. 

17002. To decide that all debts should be liquidated at a particular per- 
centage? — We should probably pass a rule that no creditor should claim as 
interest a sum larger than the principal, a rule of that sort would go some 
way to help. If we dealt with each village as our funds permitted, we should 
be able to deal with the indigent people in that village, or at any rate, such 
people as cared to come to us to have their debts liquidated. 

17003. I want to go step by step. First of all, you will have a law intro- 
duced into the Council to authorise Government to wipe out all debts upon 
payment by the ryot of a certain percentage? — Yes. 

17004. What sort of percentage would you contemplate? — I wonld take into 

* consideration the assets and liabilities of the debtor. 

17005. But m a law you cannot deal with the individual case? — We should 
not fix the percentage in the law. 

17006. You leave it to Government to determine that? — Yes. 

17007. Do you think the Legislative Council would be willing to give that 
^power to the Government ? —That remains to be seen. 

17008. Do you think it is probable? — I think that is the only thing that 
*can be done; there must be a complete liquidation of the debts of the ryot 
so that he may be able to start afresh and not be allowed to run into debt. 

17009. What have you in view : that if the moneylender is paid 20 oi 30 
per cent, of the debt outstanding, then the ryot would be free of debt? — That 
•is right. 

17010. Is that the sort of percentage you have in view? — Yes, and he vould 
be able I think to come to terms on that basis. 

17011. The moneylender would? — The moneylender, because when he 
knows that the man’s capacity is only that and no more, and when he sees also 
the danger perhaps of postponing the recovery, he may come to terms. 

17012. Would that apply also to mortgage debts ; would he be glad to come 
*to terms on a similar system for mortgage debts ? — It depends on the amount. 

17013. You are a man of experience in business? — I know you have to res- 
jpeet encumbrances on the land, and we cannot make them all insecure. 

17014, You think that is the best solution of this problem of indebtedness ? 
— I cannot think of anything else. 

17015. Bile Thomas Middleton: You have told us that your experience has 
<been chiefly as an administrative officer and as a public worker? — Yes. 

17016. Have you at any time famed your own land? — No, 

17017, In what districts has your experience been mainly? — In Bellary and 
Turnool. 
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17018. Can you tell me, fiom the information you have gained as an admiuih 
trative officer, what number of acres a ryot in the Bellary district can worn 
with one pair of bullocks; what is the usual extent? — About IS acres* 

17019. Does it vary much in that district ?— It does. 

17020. Under what conditions ? — T suppose if he has less land he cannot* 
cultivate more; if he has more ho tries to do it with the bullocks in his chaige; 
that is all; X mean it depends on the extent of his occupation. The average 
would work out at 15* 

17021. The average is 15 acres, but if he has a holding of less than 15 acres, 
naturally he is unable to supply the 15 acres required. Is there no difference 
in the different soils of the districts — A veiy gieat difference. 

17022. Have you got both black and light soils in Bellary district?—' Yes. 

17023. Has there been much expenmental work done by Indian agricul- 
turists in the Bellary district? — Some people have carried on experiment 
under the direction of the Agricultural Demonstrators, 

17024. Dr. Hyder : You have referred to transport charges. 3s there much 
coastal traffic in the Madras Presidency ? — No, not much J should think. 

17025. Do you think the charges are high? — T had m mind the transport* 
charges between, say, Great Britain and hero. 

17026. Sea transport or land transport? — Sea transport, 

37027. Are you acquainted with the system of charging?— It is 33 per cent.. 

17028. Is it at the back of your mind that these charges are kept up by 
means of rings? — There is also that. 

17029, Have you got any proof of that? — No. 

17030. 1 did not understand some of the answers you gave to questions 
put by my colleagues at the other end of the table. Your idea with regard? 
to grassing is that the Government should limit the amount which it atr 
present levies from these Forest Panchayats? — Yes, 

17031. Do you say that would tend to reduce the number of cattle?— I 
say that would be one of the factors. 

17032. Let us see if we can test that by an illustration. Do not consider 
the grazing of cows; let us turn our minds to motor cars. If charges for the 
use of motor cars were abolished, so that anyone could ride whenever he liked 
in a motor car without charge, do you think that would increase or decrease 
the number of people who would ride in motor oars? — Obviously it would lead* 
to an increase, 

17033. Supposing these charges were remitted in the case of grazing, would 
that increase or decrease ibe number of cattle? — I admit we should have to 
remove all the inducements to the people to increase the number of cattle. 
The charge for grazing is 4 annas per cow; if the forest is charged a lump 
sum of Rs. 250, the people think that they have to permit a thousand cattle to 
graze in order to be able to pay the Rs. 250. If the amount charged were ktt, 
we should be able to educate the ryot and show him that as he has not m mush* 
to pay he need not allow so many cattle. 

17034. If the amount charged were decreased, you think there would be 
a tendency for the number of cattle to decrease?— We should have to educate 
the ryot. 

17035. I suggest to you 3011 have used extreme instances to illustrate your 
point with regard to Bellary* famines and decrease in yields?— No, I have not: 

I have taken the latest. 

17036. With regard to this consistent decline in the yield per acre of agri*- 
cultural produce, I think you refer to the Hospet taluk particularly P—Yes, 

17037. What is your explanation of this consistent decline in the yield pw 
a cre p*_I cannot give you the explanation, but the fact is theie, and mm 
is the reason why I want statistics to be collected. 

17038. I wonder whether you will agree with this explanation. Thisrefera 
parttcularly to the division of Hospet with its three taluks ; this *§ what fa* 
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•said: “Transplanting, a practice most . useful in economising water, in in- 
creasing the outturn, is not in vogue in this district except in the case of 
ragi. The ryot is by nature somewhat apathetic and is content with the mini- 
mum crop that untilled land can yield ” ? — I disagree with the last part. 

17039. Do you think this does not represent the facts ?— The ryot is not con- 
tent with the minimum crop. - 

„ 17040. With regard to this taluk of Hospet to which you refer, do you not 
think that the lands are of the poorest quality in the whole of the district? — 
Lands on the Tungabhadra canal are all valuable lands. 

17041. Apart from those lands, what about the other lands? — Those remarks 

■ &PPly to lands under the tungabhadra canal with reference to paddy and paddy 
is grown there. 

17042. What is your idea about crop cutting experiments? You say that 
the average fields should be selected for estimating from year to year. If you 
were asked to conduct these experiments, how would you proceed? — I should 
select typical villages for each taluk and in these villages typical fields which 
may not necessarily he lands of more than average quality. I should like to 

■ carry on experiments froxn year to year. Then probably we should be able to 
• come to a definite conclusion whether the yield has steadily been on the decline 
-or on the increase. 

17043. Would you keep the yields froxn different classes of soil separate? 
Do you not think that if a larger number of experiments is carried ou in a 
particular kind of soil, there will be greater accuracy in results?— Yes:, greater 
..approximation. 

17044. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya; On this question of roads, a question 

- was put by Rao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu and you said that village 
panehayats could be entrusted with the formation of village roads. That does 
not dispose of the whole problem. I take it that it is your view that trunk 
roads {first and second class roads) are also not adequate?— No, they are not 
adequate. 

17045. You will find there is only one mile of road for about 0 square miles 
in the whole Presidency. Do you consider that adequate? — No. „ 

17046. Do you consider that the trunk, 3^o.ads are also not adequate’?7~sT , hef 
. are also inadequate. **■*•'' *■ ' ' \ :* 

17047. Have you any constructive suggestion to make in regard to the finan- 

- cixig of the construction of these important roads ? — For the trunk and the 
second class roads? 


17048. Yes, and also those which are not village roads but inter-taluk and 
inter-district roads ? — For their improvement, provincial contributions are re- 
quired. Also the District Boards may be enabled to earn more. 

17049. In what way? — For example, if a scheme like the Tungabhadra is 
introduced in the Bellary district, you increase the revenue of the District 
Board. That, again, means an increase in the revenue of the Local .Boai-ds 
because they charge so much per rupee of the land revenue. In that way 
their resources can be increased. 


17050. In the shape of the road cess also? — Yes. 

17051. Do you find the road cess adequate for such purposes now? — It is 
. one of the methods by which you can improve the resources of the local bodies. 

17052. You have no other constructive suggestion to make in order to im- 
prove the finances in such a way as to enable local bodies or the Government 
without entrenching upon the public exchequer to extend these communica r 
tions? — They have the power to tax themselves also. If they are in a position 
to tax, they will tax themselves. ' ' . x‘ 

17053. Yesterday you referred to some order under which tanks and channels 
which had hmn damaged and which required reconstruction or repairs shoal/ 
not be reconstructed or repaired unless the revenue came to 25 per cent. ** 
the outlay on their repairs or restoration. What order are you referring b 
7s it any standing order ?— N o. The Chairman was good enough to observe d 
need %m “ leant of imagination.” That was a strong, ecrfptoH- 
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and I wanted to justify myself by citing a case which makes one rather feel 
strongly. I find from the Gazetteer that when these tanks were destroyed, the 
then Government issued an order to the ?>hove effect, the exceptions being only 
two tanks, one at Daroji and the other in Anantapur district. 

17054. That was an order issued at the time and applicable to the repre- 
sentations that were made at the time to the Government of the day ?— By 
the officials of the day. 

17055. I was in the Anantapur district for 21 years and 1 did not come 
across any such order P — I have been referring to what has taken place. 

17056. Sir Henry Lawrence; What was the order? — T shall read out the 
extract from the Gazetteer. I think it’ was in Sir Thomas Munro’s time. “ In 
May of the next year he sent some details of the damage done. In the 4 
Ceded Districts, 4 dams, 752 tanks, 260 nullahs and 855 wells had been either 
♦destroyed or greatly injured and, although only such of them had been restored 
as possessed sufficient ayacut to repay the outlay in four years, as much as 
6J lakhs had been spent in repair. Again you will find a similar thing in 1851. 
The estimates for the necessary repairs amounted to 8 lakhs and, as before, it 
was directed that only those works should be put in order which would cost less 
than four years’ revenue to restore.” 

17057. You say there is an order to the effect that unless the money could 
’be recouped within 4 years, the work should not be done. Can you quote that 
♦order f— That was the order issued and acted upon in these areas. 

17058, What is the order? — T do not know exactly what the order is but 
the reference is made to it here in the Government publication. . 

17050. There was no such order? — I am only referring to a Government 
-publication. 

17060. Dr, Myder; How old is this reference ? — There was one storm in 1804, 
^another storm in 1817 and another in 1851, 


17061. Those are the dates of the storms, but when was this order passed to 
;which you refer? — The orders were issued evidently as each event 
17062. You do not know anything about such an order ?•— Except . 
a thing was acted upon, I know nothing else. t 7 

17063. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: You do not mean to thiti It;;; 'Wife ' 

-due. to the wrong policy of Government that there ' war such A 
mev^'su^lted' ih#< v > r 

17064. ' Sir £awr*te«r er&r** 

I pass on this Irook/naMy, It is a 06v®rfflawstti pti 

17065. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: You say that in order to stop the use 
•of cowdung as fuel other cheap fuel should be increased for cooMng purposes. 

I believe it is within your knowledge that until very recent times there 
a large number of babul trees and also a number of top* ^ 1 
in villages. Even in the Bellary district, I believe' 

♦of trees in the old days than there are now ? — To some etttiap ' > 

17066, Can you say why the tree growth has diminished in 'recent 
It is due to cutting down of trees by the cattle-grazing people. 

. 17067. Have you any private plantation of fuel trees m Amanta- 

pur ? — Just a few of them, * , ‘ ' r ✓ 

17068. Will it not be possible to raise private plantations of fuel trees on 
’ the poorer soils of Bellary and ,Anaub&pnr? — I have been snooting that. I - 
’have requested some friends uo grow oasuarma tarn* It will be taken up m , 
.an experiment. ,,, ,\,, 4 , , '»i « ' 

' 17069 . H lands areassjgBOd lor tha* parpose, ■ people would be iaclinai;# .; - 

grow those trees P~-I am persuading the people to try the experiment. "■ <%* ■ 

rX»”X, 

it is one of the reasons why J 
t - — amass money and grow 


... 
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not affect ns at all. But we must offer as much inducement as is possible to 
develop these things. I do not want that the Government should put any 
burden on them. 

17072. If you entrust this work to Forest Panchayats, then it does not mean 
any burden on the people? — A tj times, you fix the rent that is due to the 
Government high. 

17073. That is about the administration of Forest Panchayats. Are you 
not aware that these rents represent the average income which Government 
was realising from these areas for certain panchayats P — It is not so. In these 
districts the Government had not been realising anything worth mentioning 
but when they were transferred to Forest Panchayats they wanted to levy an 
unduly heavy amount. 

17074. I am afraid that is not the case. I had been to these Forest Pancha- 
yats while on the Board of Revenue and I know that the rent fixed by Govern- 
ment is always less. In some cases no rent is levied and in other cases it is 
levied only for the first three years ? — I know the Government have been revis- 
ing their old policy during the last year or two. The Government themselves 
have said that these figures were excessive and they wanted to reduce the 
amount. This is what they said in answer to my questions in the Council. 

17075. You .cannot complain now about this rent? — We are not concerned 
with that now. 

17076. You have mentioned it as a policy which is not conducive to proper 
administration? — Those figures which were fixed 5 or 6 years ago are still 
heavy enough. 

17077. You know, I suppose, there is something like grazing incidence and 
the Forest Panchayats fix the number of cattle to be taken into their reserves. 
It is something like 3 acres per cow? — It is practically fixed for them by 
the Panchayat Officer. 


17078. It is a matter of expedience. You want three acres of land at least 
for a cow to get adequate grazing and that is why three acres is fixed as a 
unit? — Why should the Government fix this at all. Why do you not trust the 
panchayats to find out the proper number? ' - , ' • 


17079. It is just to prevent over-grazing. 


Yon wef& just no# i 


of over-grazing. You wanted the area to be limited ? — These restrictions defeat ; 
their own object. We have to create a sense of responsibility among the people. 


If they over-graze, then you should take away the forest from them, A system 
like that would be more effective. The whole system is based upon the assump- 


tion that we are devolving a certain amount of responsibility on these 


panchayats. 


17080. You make a suggestion on page 704 that the outbreak of contagious 
diseases could be brought to the notice of the veterinary officers much more 


quickly than at present because Agricultural Demonstrators who are constantly 
on tour could more quickly come to know of the outbreaks of diseases and 


bring the information to the notice of the veterinary officers, much quicker 
than the village officers. You mean to say that village officers remain in their 
villages and therefore are the people that would naturally come to know of 
these diseases first? — Yes, I had that in my mind. 


17081. While Demonstrators are people who are in charge of two taluks; if 
there is an outbreak in a taluk from which they are removed they might not 
know about it for sometime? — I do not say that the village officers should be 
nowhere in my scheme. The Agricultural Demonstrator may derive the 
information through the village officers and also directly from -other sources. 

17082. You want that that should he a supplemental source of information? 
— The village officer is now the person who communicates the outbreaks to 



the Veterinary Department. 

17083. And also to the revenue officer? — Yes; I would substitute the Agnetik 
tural Demonstrator for the Veterinary Officer, so that the Agricultural Demon- v . 
strator wiB-haw.to .get the information from the village officer 


mkM Msmm 
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17084. But the man that is to tackle the disease is the Veterinary Officer? — 

E have said that the Agricultural Demonstrator may attend to petty diseases; 

E have suggested that. 

17085. You want to convert him to an additional Veterinary Assistant?— 
Just as the post offices are entrusted with small additional work like sale of 
^umine and the rural officials are entrusted with small medicinal bites. 

17086. That does not apply to epidemic diseases such as rinderpest? — -No. 

17087. Then there are figures which you give on page 707 of your note whir-b 
1 am not able to understand. You say the number of non-cultivating tenants 
in the Bellary district rose from 256 to 28,298 in 20 years. Have you not 
misread the figures in the Statistical Atlas ; I find there has been in the Presi- 
dency, as a whole, a certain amount of increase under non-cultivating tenants; 
from *4 of the population it rose to 2*2? But your figure suggests that the 
increase was far greater, from 256 to 28,298? I think you have misread these 
figures? Have you the Statistical Atlas? —I have not got the Statistical Atlas 
but I have my authority for it. 

17088. The figure I have here against landowners, deriving income from 
rent of agricultural land leased, is 28,298. This includes actual workers and 
dependents. The income from agricultural land leased applies to landowners 
and not to tenants? — I have taken my figures from the Madras Census Beport. 

17089. The figures are all^ right ; but you have misread those figures. The 
landowner who has leased his agricultural land has ceased to cultivate him- 
self? — Are you referring to figures for 1921? 

17090. Yes, for 1921? — The income from rent on agricultural land is the 
important thing* The figure against non-cultivating landowners is 35,920 
(including workers and dependents, of whom 16,000 were dependents) deriving 
income from rent on agricultural land. 


17091. Teased? — Leased, yes; that is, the non-cultivating tenants; income 
from rent on agricultural land leased. 

17092. Mr. Calvert: What is your deduction? What do you deduce from 
these figures?— -My point is that the cultivating landowners are on the 

17093. Does it not show a large increase of prosperity?— Ho; nom^ultivat-- 
ing landowners are increasing. i 

17094* Take the converse. Government revenue has gome dxfwtt; 
has not increased with the rise of prices and other people 
out doing any work? — But they have purchased the land. 
the land from the poorer people and leased it out to the others* H$W 
this come about? 

17095, Increase of prosperity? — You find that the cultivating landowners 
have gone down considerably. The number was 451,035 & 1901 and it is now 
315,949. „ * ■ f ‘ 

17096* Increase in prosperity? — But the people have sold 

They have no need to work; they live on rents; there k 
now and people depending on land also have been 
their land. ViV , * , ; Vl v ' > j.T. . '* 

17097. The margin left to the owners is mere more 

people are living on land without working f as 
tenants. ■ ■ , ■■ 

17098. Devxm Bahadur Baghavayw,' S yow* is correct then 

the holding of the land must be j^o!t»bia;.i§ mw* be psjfiag to the non-culti- 

vating tenant a* yell** the t 

the owner of the land?— My reading is tfctt; so far as the actual cultivator fe 
e ancmrned he fe not getting sufficient return ; the other gentleman maJjaetfee 
■mrt'df ■ ■ " • & 

17099. W. • s oiher aeatiamanF— The non-cultivating lam 
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17100 D) Hijdn Wi^ thoie not pligue in Belluj in 1910 and did not 
people lerve tin distnct 9 r ihe\ did not invest the inone^ but took away the 
mone'v fiom the land and unvested it outside Bellar> ? — No, I do not think so 

17101 Si) James MacKenna In answei to feu Hejin Imvience T think vou 
said that you aie m favoui of flotation of public loans to laiso money to emble 
the i\ot borrow as and ii he i eeds piovidod he does not exceed his hot lov- 
ing capacity \"Vheie would >ou suggest tint this highly itti active loan be 
floated, in Madias oi m Loidon? — £ have not thought about the mattei I 
think the Government, if they care, will devise the best method for it, m 
the most piofitable way 

17102 You suggested a loan , you think that it would be subscribed by the 
public — T do not know 


(The witness withdrew ) 


Mr. k Kanganafha Mu&ahyar, 
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Major-General F. H. G. HUTCHINSON, C.I.E., Surgeon- 

General with the Government of Madras. 

Note on the well being of rural population* 


The noimal yield in the Madias Presidency of the various food yams, 
allowing for removal of the husk is approximately— 


Paddy 

Cholam 

Ragi 

Cumbu 

Korra 

Varagu 

Samai 

Maize 


Tons, 

5.250.000 

1.308.000 

1.064.000 

682,000 
210,000 
263,280 

88,030 

36,930 


Very little woik on nutritive value of food giarns, apait iiom that 
now being carried out by Lieutenant-Colonel McCarnson, I M S , at Coonoor, 
has been done in India The most notable investigation is that undertaken 
by Lieutenant-Colonel MeCay on the dietary of prisoners in Bengal Jails, and 
published in 1910 By chemical tests he showed the quantity of each nutritive 
material (protein, carbohydrate, fat, mineral matter, water) certain grains 
contain. The facts are given in the following table 


Protem Fat Moisture I Ash 


Burma Rice 

6 95 

77 25 

0 96 

11 18 

m 

Country Bice 

866 

7885 

om ! 

nm 

382 

Wheat Hour 

1224, 

70 92 

2 38 

1168 

2# 

Makhai Flour , 

955 

06 20 

2 30 

13 50 

3 55 

Hung Dal 

23 bi 

53 45 

269 

10 67 

8 57 

Masur Dal 

2o 17 

65 03 

800 

10 23 

888 

Gram Dal 

19 94 

51 13 

iV 

1007 

872 

Kalai Dal 

22 53 

58 02 

110 

1067 

3 61 

Malton Dal 

22 01 

5197 

196 

3096 

360 

Arhar Dal 

21 07 

54 27 

333 

10 08 

550 

Millet . 

10 20 

68 30 j 

390 

13 00 

;10 

The analysis of millet was not made m this country 

The chemical composition oi gram as revealed by ordinary analysis vanes 
within certain limits according to the area m which it is grown This is per- 
haps not of very great practical importance There are, however, certain 
'* accessary food factors M or “ vitamins ” which have not yet been isolated 
but are of vital importance# Their piesence is necessary to growth and their 

Ttf4w,0*a««#J f. ft, O. Hutekiniww. 
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d ^*^mto5oLl i MTcawiMn P ^ lla h S ° f ° ther 

-gJ&ffi*Ass aw**-* ° f * - *. 

?» ttrrr r y "*- *» »«»-«.. - 

*£*.to: « >» — u di^ 

datit may be physiologically a die , C a lM » though chemically abun- 
lr there i, the diet S ^Sig? '“*'•* L»3- 

chemically deficient and so a dfet economic reasons— a diet 
ignorance may be of importance ° f starvation - ^ both casL 

Hty and^aba^^abiIi^ I of^t£ a BengaM < ail ,1 dteS an ^" X ^ )er ^ men * S 01l the digestibi- 

“aj* HeT„raiais 

quantities was consumed. In those days the i ^ ben riee in large 

. A man m full work requires IQ ™ It • * dt molu ded 26 oz. of rice. 

Lieutenant-Colonel McCay f oun d 9 that In to proTide his carbohydrate need 

to all that methods of cooking inflnence e di° f x* fectl l e ^sorption : it is patent 
ohappatties make elective penetration by JitTd? ** 5 large masses of tough 

The points I wish to hril ZTT ill dl , g6etlve difficult. , ^ 

asr-ysw «aS5 

not now including vitamins in' the nutW+.V Sh to be mis «nderstood.^^»r 

s-msm sasris ^ - 

-sail Wrtwrua 

What is the constitution of the rW ^ +u 
varies naturally in different localities and I have® S'."? 1 Population? It 
Here is an actual example of a diet 2f . • ,* 0art ? m know3ed ge. 

Coast, among whom the deficiency disease' alffio" berTberi°i^ erS ° n tbe Easfc 

2j® ; * • • ■ 24 to 30 oz. 

Meat . • 1 oz. (eaten 2 or 3 times a week), | 

Oil (vegetable) .' ' ’ * T ™“ once ia “ days about). # 

mm«.iii^°^“”^2L*p,S < ' l!e i , . k “ ed “ , tte omomit of those materie&I > 1 

received a similar share Pen ° d * tt oaMot be said that each iSSSS** 

accentuated by\“^f P r °tein and fat and this deficiency®, 

££ f*7f^ &*t. Compare this wS the^- W th i >r0tein absorn tS&Mte 

Lieutoant-Cffionr McC ® - « ° f ?* Hain kffl %Stf# ‘ ' 

■ 61 McCay s Report) and wi&'l&Ft&i* ’ : ' 


* ” * 




■u, *$*&*»* ■ 
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Bhutias ( dandy-wallas , coolies , efo-! 

Rice 

. * . . 24 to 28 oz. 

Meat 

. 16 to 20 oz. 

Vegetables 

# , . . 6 to 10 oz. 

Butter . 

. 4 oz. 

Bread . 

. . . 6 to 8 oz. 

Cheese . 

„ . , . 2 oz. 

Bhutias who earn less wages . 

Rice 

* 18 to 18 oz. 

Meat 

. . . . 16 oz. 

Vegetables 

* . • • 8 oz * 

Cheese . 

, . . . 2 oz. 

Sikkim Bhutias . 

Rice 

. 16 oz. 

Meat 

. .18 oz. 

Vegetables, 

etc., as above. i 

Lepchas (Poor classes). 

'‘Rice ' ; 

28 to SO oz. 

Meat 

# . ; S to 10 oz. 

Vegetables, 

etc., as above. 

Nepalese. 

Rice 

. 16 oz. 

Dal 

4 oz. 

Meat 

. 8 oz. 

Vegetables 

. , , 8 oz. 

Nepalese QutMmtors. 

Rice 

„ $4 to 28 oz. 

Dal 

; . 4 to 6 oz. 

* * m 

Meat once a week . * ® m ' 

Vegetables 

» oz. 


Mian Troops Diet-(8upplied free to Indian Army .^4 




Rice or atta 
Dal . .. 

Meat 
Ghi 

Vegetables 

Sugar - 

Potatoes , 

Safe/ 





24 oz 
• • 3 oz. 

. 3 to 4 os. in lion of 1 os. #i. 

, 2 <»., or 1 cm. if a® a* is #▼««' 

* 6 oz. (3 timoB a woek>. 

*.■ i* os. . 

„*.;■$„#*/ . 

m*. fkysioal l>«beriorotaon— Ixffldon, - 

l^orti poa tetea .. T* 
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“The first effect oi diminution of food is a diminution in the weight oh 
the body. The individual if he remains at his work puts out the same amount 
of energy as before, the energy lacking from food being supplied in the first 
place by the fat and in the second place by the muscular tissues of the body,’* 
******* 

“ This seems to have been the condition of the^ greater part of the urbam 
inhabitants of Germany during the War, these having received a daily allow- 
ance of food of not more than 2,000 calories. They lost weight, but they weie 
stated to be able to earrv out theii ordinary work under tho stress oi circum- 
stances in which they were placed. * - * * This 

state of economical nutrition seems to be without danger to health even when 
extended over some months. When extended over years, as in Germany, the 
general effect appears to he a diminution in the resistance to tubercular infec- 
tion, the incidence of tuberculosis and the deaths from this disorder having 
largely increased in all parts oi Germany. On children the effect of the dimi- 
nished diet has been to restrict growth, but not to stop it. Experiments on 
animals, as well as Geiman observations tend to show that return to normal 
conditions will probably be followed by an increased rate of growth, which will 
be sufficient to make up ior that lost during the past veais.” 

The important points brought out aie: — 

(t) Underfeeding leads to physical deterioration. * 

(u) The effect of underfeeding is a lowering of the powei of lesistance 

to disease. 

(lii) The resumption of a sufficient and well-balanced diet results in a 
return to normal health. 

The effect of underfeeding in producing liability to disease is well illus- 
trated in the outbreaks of relapsing fever and typhus which followed the 
potato famine in Ireland: in the epidemic of malaria associated with scarcity 
in India, in the prevalence of epidemic opthalmia among underfed children. 

The remote effects of underfeeding especially on the mind are not less 
injurious. There is not only a lowering of mental power, but imperfect nutri- 
tion of the brain is apt to produce a “ feeling of dissatisfaction* discomfort and 
depression, culminating sometimes m madness and hallucinations.** % 

Investigations into the dietaries of sections of the population in other- 
countries have yielded valuable results, one of the most important deduc- 
tions being that defect is due not so much to poverty as to ignoiance. Further 
investigation is urgently neoded m India. May T indicate a few lines for such 
investigation for the information of the Royal Commission. 

(a) Actual dietary ol different classes in all parts of the Province, 

(b) the chemistry of food; 

(c) the physiology of food, i.e. y the factors favouring or impeding 

digestion and absorption of each food; 

( d ) the pathology of food; 

(e) the natuial food pioducts that arc substitute foods for use during 

famine and othei times; 

(/) the preservation and distribution of food ; 

(g) utilisation of w r aste products; 

(h) the cooking of foods; 

(i) the economics of nutrition. 

The above can be multiplied but they are sufficient to indicate the need for 
knowledge. Poverty is difficult to remove; ignorance can be countered more 
readily* 

The requirements are: — 

(1) an Institute where nutrition in all its aspects can be studied; 

<2) a liaison either in the Institute or in different institutes between 
medical men, pharmacologists, agriculturists and engineers > 

Major-General F* TL G. Hutchinson. * 
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(3) a direct connection between a nutrition enquirv and “Saniianr 
demonstration areas,” “ model villages or health villages ” the 
establishment of which is of such vital importance to the welfare of 
the rural population. 

Remarks on medical education may seem to have little connection with a 
Commission on Agriculture, but the work of the Commission will not be com- 
plete unless the future health of agricultural workers is assured. 

The practical basis of preventive medicine is peisonal hygiene.” * 
* u a knowledge of the laws of health, sound physiological 
living and the avoidance of slight but habitual departures from it.” 

“ If every individual could forthwith practise a life of hygiene * * 

* a vast mass of functional disease would disappear in a month, 
and a great deal of preventive work for the individual and the community 
nov incumbent and imposed upon ns as a nation, would be redundant and 
unnecessary.” 

The laws of health may be acquired through .propaganda work and demon- 
stration areas, but the real way for spreading such knowledge is through the 
medical practitioner who comes in intimate and daily contact with the people. 

Sir George Norman, from whose pamphlet the above extracts are taken 
rightly points out that the student of medicine should be taught u the science 
and art of his calling as they are applicable to the work he will hare to do.” 
When a patient consults. a doctor he wants treatment, but he also wants to 
know how long he will be ill and incapacitated for work, and if he*can keep 
from getting the same illness again. Preventive medicine enters into every 
case and should enter into every subject in the curriculum. The General 
Medical Council of Great Britain has laid down that it should, and facilities 
for carrying out this instruction have in part been secured by the raising Of 
clinical teaching to University standard thiough the establishment of “ Uni- 
versity climes ” or “Clinical units.” India should follow suit. 

Addendum to the above Note. 

Pulses . 

According to information received the normal output of the pulses freed 
from husk is 260,000 tons approximately. This figure is exclusive of horse 
gram, but it is said that this is mainly used for horses and cattle. 

The chemical composition of the pulses has been given in the table of 
analyses. They are relatively rich m protein, and provide a cheap and efficient 
method of supplementing the deficiency of nitrogen in a purely vegetable diet. 

260,000 ions would supply only about l osa. per head daily to the popu- 
lation of the Presidency, If these figures are correct the deductions are ; — 

(t) Many individuals must obtain their protein from animal source® — 
this is certainly the case to some extent: fish, meat and milk 
products are used, but 1 cannot say how many use thorn and how 
much. 

(it) A considerable section of the population must depend mainly on 
cereals for their protein supply, Tn other words there is protein 
deficiency in the diet. It is protein deficiency which is responsible 
for lack of resistance to infection and for physical deterioration, 

The average output of the main cereals is about 9 million tons allowing I to 
H lbs. per head of population daily. Of the cereals rice iw by far the poorest 
in protein, and about 2D per cent of the protein is unabsorbed even when rkse is 
taken in small quantities. Rice forms nearly (50 per cent of the cereals pro- 
duced in the l*r©vmoe. In nutritive value the millets are held to stand midway 
between Hm m& wheat. 

I ha?$ no information on the volume of cereals— pulses imported &n& 

exported* 

f* It <#, Hutchinson. 
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Ursrf Evidence, 

17103. The Chairman: "General Hutchinson, yon are Surgeon-General to the 
'Government of Madras? — Yes. 

17104. We have heard evidence on the Public Health side of this Presidency. 
Would you just, for the sake of clearness, tell the Commission what your own 
responsibilities are ?— My responsibility is for the health of the Province 
generally ; it is mainly medical education and the treatment of the sick in the 
(hospitals. 

17105. You put in amote, which the Commission has read with much interest 
and for which we are greatly obliged to you, which deals in the main with the 
question of nutrition ? — Yes. 

17106. I do not know whether on that or any other subject you wish to make 
any general statement at this stage or shall I proceed to put a few questions? — 

I should like to answer questions. 

17107. Bid you hear the evidence given before the Commission by Colonel 
McCarrison this morning ? — I did. 

17108. Have you anything to say on Colonel McCarrison’s work and opi- 
nions? — I think Colonel McCarrison’ s work is of vital importance to the well- 
being of the whole population of the Madras Presidency. 

17109. It will be within your knowledge that Colonel McCarrison is con- 
cerned about the future of the work which, in the nature of things, must pass 
from his hands some day. Have you any views about that? — I am personally 
more concerned about it, because I see we are never going to get any great 
advance in making a healthy population unless we get down to the root of the 
whole problem which is nutrition; my aim is now as soon as ever we can, to 
attach men to Colonel McCarrison’ s Laboratory so that the work can be carried 
on. 

17110. That is so far as the problem can be met by training future workers. 
How about the relation of Colonel MoCarrison’s Institute to the Presidency? 
Would you look with favour on any proposal to incorporate such work as 
part of the medical work in this Presidency ? — Yes, certainly. 

17111. And do you like Colonel McCarrison attach importance to a 
continuation of the’ sympathetic interconnection between Colonel McCarrison’s 
Institute at Coonoor, the Agricultural Institute at Coimbatore and the Animal 
Nutrition work at present being carried on at Bangalore? — Yes, I think that 
is very important. 

17112. So that I gather that it would be your ambition in any scheme that 
you might recommend to the Government to make provision for the proper 
co-ordination of these three departments ? — Undoubtedly. 

17113. The Animal Nutrition Section at Bangalore is of course under the 
Imperial Government, hut that should be no bar to a sufficient linking up of 
these three institutions to ensure complete co-ordination of the work? — I 
"think co-ordination can be secured by the individuals concerned. 

17114. You probably agree that you are very fortunately placed in the 
matter of individuals at this moment? — Very. 

17115. One’s experience in these matters is that a continuity of co-ordina- 
tion sometimes has to depend on something more than mere good-will between 
individuals? — If you wish to secure continuity of co-ordination then you must 
have a Central Institute where all are working under the same roof under the 
same Director. 

17116. That is your view ? — Yes. 

17117, Bo you attach great importance to a continuation of the co-ordina- 
*tion between these three? — Yes, I do ; it is very important. 

17118. Then what scheme have you in mind? — At present my scheme is to 
-get the medical side going. 

17119. Under the Province? — Yes; that is the first essential. 


mjor-0ener4l P, H. G. MMmsm. 
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17120. What would Colonel MeCarrison’s personal position in regard to his 
own seniority in the service and so on be in such a scheme? — Colonel McCarri- 
son is now a Member of the Medical Research Department. What I hope to 
see is that he will become the Director of the Pasteur Institute at Coonoor. 

17121. That would give him complete control of the buildings and in your 
view he could carry on the essential work of the Pasteur Institute which; I take 
it, is the supply of anti-rabic serum ? — It could be done under his direction ; it 
is not a very difficult business. At the present moment the people do not come 
up there for treatment in large numbers ; the vaccine is distributed to various 
centres and people are treated in the hospital centres. 

17122. So that practically it is a matter of routine ? — Certainly. 

17123. It would not interfere with his work to any serious extent ? — No. 

17124. Would you tell the Commission what degree of probability there may 
he in your mind that your plan will be given effect to within a reasonable 
amount of time? — I am afraid it is very difficult for me to answer. It is a 
question of finance; but I very much hope that we shall get a beginning in the 
next year, 

17125. You say “ beginning ” ; what do you mean by that? — To get Colonel 
McCarrison appointed in charge of the Institute, and to put under Mm a 
trained Chemist. That I call a beginning. 

17126. But you do not anticipate that the Institute could be put on to the 
provincial budget at that time? — The Institute at the present moment is a 
private association more or less, but Government already subscribe practically 
half the expenditure. It is quite possible we may get the Institute taken 
over entirely as a Government institution, 

17127. But the Government of the Presidency P— Ye® . At the present 
moment it is run nominally by a private association, 

17128. Have you considered the alternative, the obvious alternative, of this 
Institution or a group of institutions being under the Government of India? 
— I have not considered this particular Nutiition Institute as a central Insti- 
tute. I have had experience of getting a Central Institute started. There 
has been a proposal for many years for having a Central Research Institute at 
Delhi ; we almost got it on its legs ; bufc it has not been got going yet, 

17129. I have no views one way or the other myself ; I merely throw out the 
suggestion. Quite obviously the work of the Institute is of All-India import* 
ance?— I admit that; but I am speaking from the point of view of the 
Presidency for the health of which I am responsible and I want one imme- 
diately. 

17130. Is there any half-way house by which you can ensure continuity and 
ensure financial support for this work? — The half-way house is a Provincial 
Institute to which the Indian Research Fund Association will continue to 
contribute. 

17131. You look forward to a contribution? — That is what I want. 

17132. I am well aware ot that. You do look forward, when this Institute is 
provincialised, to a considei able contribution from the Research Fund?— Yea, 
pist as any other provincial institute, 

17382, I am well aware of that. You do look forward, when this Institute m 
have the financial measure of the problem at the start. We should require to 
start with about Rs. 30,000 over and above what the Research Fund Associa- 
tion gives now. 

37134. As an annual recurring charge?— Yes, as m annual recurring charge 
to start with. 

17135, Under the present constitutional Reforms, of course the Government* 
of India are not in a position to make financial contribution to on instittxMon^ 
carried on by a Province ; you are no doubt aware of the position ?— Yes* 

171S8. If an institute of this sort, or rather a group of institution* under 
the sottfrol of the Provincial Government, assisted by the financial support of 
the fallen Research Fund, is started, having regard to Hi* fact tbit the work 
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being carried out would bo beyond all dispute one oi All-India importance, 
would you look ts itlx favour on a proposal that the Government of India 
should also make some contribution towards the expenditure ? — I should not 
object to a contribution. 

17137. You would never object to any financial support? — No. May I 
point this out ? Supposing by a chance Colonel McCarrison became Director 
of the Pasteur Institute at Coonoor his x>&y would be paid by the Provincial 
Government as the pay of the Director is now. 

17138. So much for the financial aspect of the problem. Your note deals 
in a very interesting manner with highly technical questions which I do not 
propose to enter into, because I am not competent to do so. There are just one 
or two points which I want to ask you of general application. You give on 
page 731, under the heading “ The well-being of the rural population ” the 
normal yield of the various food grains, allowing for the removal of the husk. 
Do you know whether there is an annual exportable surplus over and above 
bhe requirements of the population ? — If the whole of the population eat 
cereals, at the rate they eat they will consume very nearly the whole. 

17139. Would I be approximately correct if I said that once in five years 
there is an exportable margin of food grains over and above the requirements 
of the population ? Would you contradict that ? — I would not like to contradict 
that, hut I would like to note that the production of pulses is very much 
below the requirements of the population. 

17140. I am not suggesting that there is an over-sufficiency? — There is no 
sufficiency of pulses, but there is a sufficiency of cereals. 

17141. On page 734, >ou are detailing the two principal physiological effects 
<of underfeeding, physical deterioration (stunting m growth) and lowering of 
the resistance to disease, and then you say : “ The resumption of a sufficient 
and well-balanced diet results in a return to normal health.” That is only 
so in the case of juveniles, assuming that there is a sufficient growth period 
left for them to grow to normal bulk ? — I am referring there to the effects of 
a diminution of food in a population previously well fed. Those were extracts 
from the Food War Committee’s report, and they are practically based on 
wh at happened in the case of Germany. 

17142. I refer to the view expressed in these words : c< On children the effect 
of the diminished diet has been to restrict growth, hut not to stop it. Experi- 
ments on animals, as well as German observations tend to show that a return to 
normal conditions will probably be followed by on increased rate of growth, 
which will be sufficient to make up for that lost diuing the past years.” But 
is that true only in the case of children to -whom a sufficient period of the 
normal growing life remains? — Yes. 

17143, That is all I wanted. T just wanted to be sure I understood you 
rightly. In the list of subjects foi investigation ^ou have given “ (g) Waste 
Products.” Have .you in mind there the utilisation of night-soil for manure? 
— Yes. certainly. 

17144, Waste products from the human body 9 — Certainly. 

17115. Are any experiments being carried in the Presidency or elsewhere in 
India to \om knowledge, on the ptepaiation of night-soil for use as manure 9 — 
I am not a-ware of any. There is a great deal of work being done in connection 
with the sate way oi utilising night-soil, and especially the utilisation ot stable 
manure. They are trying to get erected a set of platforms on which the 
manure is stocked. It has been found if you put one layer of your stable 
manure then a layer oi night-soil above it, and then another layer of stable 
tnamne you get rid of sour night-soil and natinailv \ou get xid of your flies, 
and you get splendid manure. 

17146. Is it the case that harmful bacteria or parasites are destroyed by the 
piocess of fermentation 7 — T think very likely; yes. 

171 17. On page 735 you say, “ The lawn of health mav be acquiied through 
piopaganda work and demonstration areas, but the real way for spreading 
such knowledge is through the medical practitioner who comes in intimate and 
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.daily contact with the people. 55 How far is the suggestion there practical? 

Jn India does the medical practitioner come into intimate and daily contact 
with the villagers? — -No, hut it is growing every year. Government have now 
started a system of subsidising practitioners to settle in rural areas; they are 
trying to get these medical practitioners, who are given a very small subsidy, 

-to settle in rural areas, in different villages and to come in daily contact with 
-them. 

17148. Have you to apply any further financial stimulus? At the present 
moment it has not been altogether successful. Probably the amount given to 
them as subsidy is not sufficient to attract them, and the practitioners have 
not been long enough in the villages to acquire private practices. 

17149. Professor Gangulee: What is the amount?— It is Rs. 400 a year for 
djhe L. M. P., and I think Rs. 600 a year for the M. B. B. S. 

17150. For what period?— A year. He is also given drugs and an evtra 
little subsidy to maintain a mid-wife. He gets Rs. 360 a year ior drugs which 
'become his own property. A few have been successful, but it depends a good 
deal on the individual. 

17151. The Chairman : What do you think about the possibilities or im- 
proving public knowledge of hygiene through the agency of the public LlSfS 

i think an immense amount could be done provided you do not attempt to 

teach too much in the schools, for what the students want to learn is per^nal 
hygiene, how to live a healthy life. If that was taught in the schools I think 
an immense amount of good would be done. 

17152. The ordinary rules of health and not too much about medicine 7 
'Yes, the ordinary rules of health. 

17153 , Is there a prospect that some such scheme might be set on root if it is 
not already under way?— We hope to do a little in connection with ™peo«oii 
of schools in the way of giving them general ideas on one or 
nected with health. The schools are inspected regularly by a Medical Inspec- 
tor, and we hop© to utilise the Medical Inspector to do that. 

17154. One difficulty in the way of getting anything done through the 
schools lies inevitably in tbe low calibre of many of the teachers? 
think the teacher can teach the laws of health unless he knows and practises 
them himself. 

17155, Bo you suggest that the teachers do nqt know them? les. 

17156. I judge from that that you would recommend that in any norma! 
.school or other institution carried on for the purpose of instructing teachers 
•emphasis should be laid on teaching hygiene ?— 1J ndoubtedly . 

17157. What about water-supply in rural areas? Bo you think there is 
much disease in the Presidency amongst tbe rural population as a result oi oao 
water-supply? — Undoubtedly. 

17158. That no doubt depends upon habit, but it also depends upon tm 
physical arrangement of the well? — There is not always a well. 

17159. There is not always a well?— There is a great deal of cholera in W 
part of the Presidency with which I am acquainted in 
teds during the hot weather. That as due very largely to the custom of dam* 
jning of the water into a little pool which is fouled in every conceivable way. 
17160. Why is it dammed? Is it for convenience?—' Tea. 

17161. Do they enter the pool? — Yes. 

17162, Do the people wash in it P— They wash cattle. 

17163. Defecate in it?— They do not, .... 

17164. How does the cholera infection take place?— People go into the 
■water themselves. The worst cholera I ever saw was due to ^ ^ wntemina- 
tioa of the water by the coolies working there. It is one of the worst cholera 

^lnefT 8o*St^e infected person by merely touching the water 
with cholera? — I have been trying to prevent it for years : I should lketo eee 
pr inci ple of the village pump adopted as far as possible. 
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17166. Rather than the bucket and the rope ? — I do not like the bucket and 
the rope. 

17167. Are you in favour of any particular style of pump from the medical 
point of view? — I am not talking of any particular style of pump, but I want a 
simple pump. 

17168. An ordinary surface tension pump? — A chain pump would be very 
good indeed. 

17169. Do you think that a considerable expenditure of public funds on the 
provision of wells fitted with pumps would be justifiable? — I think it would 
reduce a good deal of the sickness and mortality of the Province. 

17170. And does the sickness and mortality of the Province lay a heavy 
charge on provincial funds ? — A very heavy charge , at the present moment, we 
are treating an enormous number of sick people. 

17171. Do you think you could get down to rupees and make a good case for 
the spending of important sums of money in this direction? — It would be diffi- 
cult to make a financial case for it. See Appendix. 

17172. You think it would? You do not think that the indirect savings 
would be sufficient to carry on the expenditure incurred 0 — In all these health 
measures, you have to take into account that a healthy man is of certain 
value; it is very difficult to put it down in terms of rupees. 

17173. Probably, a ten-year programme, spreading the expenditure over 
that period of years would be the ideal arrangement, would it not? — It seems 
there is a possibility of meeting these things by estimating the cost of the whole 
thing, floating a loan, and paying it off over a series of years. I think the 
great difficulty for finance is that we have to spend everything out of i ©venue. 

17174. If you could by a loan or by other means, finance an important 
movement of this kind, you would of course be m a position, having settled the 
type of pump that you require, to place a very large order on the market and 
get the advantage of a large quantity at reduced prices? — Yes. Water by 
itself, unless it is tackled with the food question, is not going to do wonders; 
after all, the food question has got to be tackled as well as that of water. 

17175. I come to the food question, and I should like you to tell the Com- 
mission what practical steps you recommend to meet the deficiency in foods, 
and the insufficiency in the total diet due to semi-starvation, the result of 
extreme poverty? — May I take the example of the diet, particulais of which 
were given to the Commission on Sunday, when they went to see a village? 

I think, if I am light and the Madras Mail figures are correct, the villager 
said that he spent roughly Rs. 300 a 3 ear on nee, for a family consisting of 
himself, his wife and 2 children and possibly guests. He also spent Rs. 37 a 
year on different varieties of gram. If you work those figures out, it comes 
to roughly 26 to 30 ounces of rice per head per day, and somewheie about 
3 ounces of gram. The work that has been done on food absorption m this 
country (one of the important things as regards food is the quantity absorbed 
after it has been taken) has shown that rice taken in that quantity, 26 to 
30 ounces per day, prevents the absorption of the proteid in the diet. 18 
to 19 ounces per day is the maximum that is necessary for man m full work, 
to give him the necessary carbo-hydrate value; anything in excess of 18 to 19* 
ounces is not only a w aste, but it is harmful ; it prevents the other proteid m 
the diet being absorbed. The point I want to bring out is this . supposing the 
family could reduce the rice consumption to 18 ounces per head pei day, 
with the money that they would save by that means, which would be about 
Rs. 80 a year,, they could double their gram consumption, and have about 
Rs. 43 in hand for other expenditure. That is the line we could easily take. 
I have given you in my memorandum an example of a diet which is consumed 
by people who suffer from beri-beri and many diseases such as intestinal 
diseases, gastric ulcer, duodenal ulcer, renal diseases, etc., that are associated 
with that kind of diet ; if they could reduce their rice to 16 to 18 ounces a day, 
they could afford double or treble their present proteid intake, < 

17176. In the matter of milk supplies, do you think that the lack of milk is 
an important cause of the peasant's weakness? — Milk in itself is an important 
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diet ; it is easily absorbed, and it is a very good way of giving proteid. A man 
in full work requires 19 ozs. of pease for the full protein need, that would be 
about 24 soup plates, taking a big table-fcpoonful of pease to the soup plate; if 
you make your soup with milk, it reduces your volume down to 8 soup plates* 

17177. Is that a complete diet? — No, it is proteid need. 

17178. A complete proteid diet? — Yes, and a certain amount of carbo- 
hydrate and fat too. The people are wasting their money in taking such large 
quantities of rice. 

17179. In the matter of the lack of certain essential elements in the food 
called vitamins, do you think it is within the financial capacity and within the 
range of practical house-keeping for the cultivator to supply himself with these 
things in which his normal diet is deficient? — Take the case of ben-ben disease; 
it is due to this particular diet that I have given you an example of, lack of 
vitamin B ; double his proteid by doubling his gram consumption, and he has 
got his vitamin B. 

17180. How about vitamin shortage? — There is great vitamin shortage and 
an increase in consumption of pulses and milk products would help. 

17181. Is there any practice of growing lettuces or other green vegetables 
and eating them? — This is not a common practice, but the people eat leaves 
and roots the value of which I do not know. 

17182. A good deal of research work has to be done in that direction?— It la 
needed. 

» 

17183. I understand your general view then is that it is largely a matter of 
propaganda to teach these people how to balance their diet properly?— That is 
the first thing to do. 

17184. Do you think they would listen to propaganda directed to that end? 
— That is a question of habits ; habits once acquired take a long time to break, 
but because that is so, there is no reason why we should not make a start. 

17185. It is so important in your view that an effort ought to he made to 
put matters right? — Yes. 

17186. Is it your opinion, from your long experience, that the average 
member of the cultivating and agricultural labouring class is below the par of 
physical vigour during an important part of his life? — Usually, he is below 
par, in fact he has got no reserve ; once he gets ill, it is very difficult for him 
to pick up, 

17187. He is fairly active m long as he is really well?— I am talking about 
agricultural work, about the man who works in the open air ; he is fairly active 
as long as he is well, but once he gets ill, he has no reserve* 

17188. Professor Gang idee: You consider this amount of rice, 24 to 30 
ounces pei head per day, considerably more than they ought to eat?— Yes, 

17189. Because, in your opinion, it interferes with the metabolic processes? 
—Yes. 

17190. 16 to 18 ounces is sufficient?— 19 ounces for the man in Ml vigour* 

17191. What is the rate you give in the jails to the prisoners at work?— I 
speak open to correction, but I think the jail rate has been reduced to IS 
ounces ; it is largely in the jails that this work was done* 

17192. Colonel McCay in Calcutta has done some work in that connection? 
—I think he has reduced it to 18 ounces of rice and 8 ounces of dal 
* 17103. In the diet that you have mentioned, M Is one of the things lacking? 

—It is lacking in protein value, but the point is that it could be improved 
without costing any more. 

17194. With regard to the suggestion of yours about model villages and 
health villages, have you any idea how one should go about building up these 
model villages? — la the Madras Presidency, we have been hearing about Htam 
for some time. The idea is to show the people how to live, 

17105. la it under your department P— Not my department, but the PufcBe 
Health Department; the idea is to show them simple ways of living fcsidtMy* 
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and in conjunction with that we ought to be able to undertake enquiries into* 
nutrition, and try to improve their food. 

17196. How many such villages would you have in^ the Presidency, one irr 
every district? — That is rather a large order to start with; I should like to see 
that, but at the present moment I think they have got one in Madura; I think 
they have started two or three in the Presidency. 

17197. They are starting? — They have got one going now, and that is run 
in the Madura district. 

17198. With regard to this Indian Research Fund Association, is this Asso- 
ciation confined only to medical research? — It is for medical research. 

17199. Only for medical research? — Yes. 

17200. Is it a semi-official body ? — No, it is a private body. 

17201. In the governing body there are 5 members and most of them are- 
officials?— The main reason for that is that Government is the only subscriber, 

17202. You do not have any subscription from the people? — No. 

17203. And you have no place in the Association for research workers who 
are actually doing the work ? — There is no laboratory belonging to the Re- 
search Fund Association. 

17204. No research worker can be a member unless he pays Rs. 500. Is 
there any place for a research worker? — This point I have mentioned before. 
For nine years we have been trying* to get a Central 1 Research Institute startedV 
and it was going to be largely financed by the funds of the Indian Research? 
Fund Association. But there is no laboratory actually belonging to the Re- 
search Fund Association. 

17205. With regard to the Scientific Advisory Board, I think the governing 
body consists of members of whom not less than three shall be the members 
of the governing body? — The Scientific Advisory Board advises the governing 
body. 

17206. Supposing a requisition for a piece of research comes to you, you 
will have to refer it first to the governing body? — It is referred to the Soifhtific 
Advisory Board. 

17207. And then the governing body decides? Who allocates the fund? — - 
The governing body. 

17208. I find there again “ the member of such board shall he appointed for 
one year.” That means the member of the Scientific Advisory Board? — Yes. 

17209. In that case there may be some difficulty as regards continuity of 
direction? — You find that there are 'three members belonging to the governing; 
body who are practically ex-officio members. 

17210. Mr. Calvert: I understood that you consider about 16 ounces of ric© 
is the maximum for good digestion ? — As a matter of fact, I said froin 18 to 19, 

17211. Your note seems to put it at 24? — I think it is a waste. 

17212. This ration you have given us is the Indian troops’ peace tirhe 
diet?— Yes. 

17213. Have you ever attempted to ascertain whether the ordinary soldier 
in peace does more work than the cultivator? — -I regret I cannot give an answer 
to that. 

17214. I understand that you would favour detailed enquiries into rural * 
dietaries? — Yes. 

17215, We have done that in the Punjab. I think considerable progress has- 
been made on this question of rural dietary ?— I think it must be continuous, 

17216, you practically want a detailed enquiry into it? — Yes. 

17217. Ho you attach any value to Colonel GilFs epidemiological forecast?— 
Yes. I think it is extremely valuable. , ■ 

17218. You think it' will enable you 'to take preventive measures in a^vanc©’ ■ 
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17219. Mr. Kamat : You told us just now that the agriculturist is below par 
and that he has no reserve. Taking into consideration the peace scale diet of 
Indian troops, how much below that is the agriculturist if he is below par ?— I 
cannot give you an exact answer to that. What I want to imply is that the 
agriculturist’s scale, i.e. } his diet, affords no reserve when he gets ill; he goes 
down, it is very difficult for him to pick up. 

17220. When you said that he is below par, am I right in taking it that his 
diet is below par compared to the food which is allowed to the Indian soldiers 
in peace time? — Yes, it is undoubtedly. The diet of the agriculturist, as a 
rule, is insufficient for his needs. 

17221. In this connection, I should like to ask you whether he is also below 
par in this respect with reference to the British workman? — That is rather & 
difficult question to answer, 

17222. But you will subscribe to the view* as a general impression, that he is 
below par compared to the British workman ? — I think very much so. 

17223. And if, therefore, the efficiency of the Indian labourer or of the 
Indian agriculturist is below the efficiency of the Britisher, it is party due to 
the diet of the Indian? — Yes. 


' 17224. You have given us an idea of the normal amount of protein matter 
and the nutrition required for healthy living. Taking that m the gtariAwij, 
did you try to find out whether the food supply in this Presidency if 4istrib»ti§ 

J.1- * J.i * i _ .1. * ‘ ^ *%' V a*, 


ourfqp#'i$ the minimum requirement, ii is obviously very Mk ■ 

rflmmg for the fact that A great many people eat meat' and fish. ; 

17225. This morning we were told that the average requirement of pulses 
will be about 4 oz. Perhaps you think it should be 6 os. ? — I think Ckdonel 
McCarrison would like to correct his figure from 4 to 6 oz. 

17226. And the Presidency is not producing that amount of jpUti 
No, not to give that amount all round. 

17227. I want to know whether the same thing is occurring with 
to, the other food grains?— AH the cereal grains are consumed % 

ahaatai* /j‘ v-v .-v- ■' 

17228. Me*® tima ttelP o«. you stiwMMft s«pj>lw» morn ilw® that. ' . - 
17229. more cereals than pafeesP— ' Tee.' 

:: 17230, I should like to ask you something about the subsidy to medical mm 
in order to induce them to go into rural areas for medical relief. How womb-. 


, graduate, it is Rs. 600 a year. He gets in addition 'to that Rs* IpXlli' 
purchase of drugs. And if he maintains a midwife, . >; 

17231. Can you give me roughly an idea of the total number of men i gttf 

receiving such subsidies in the Presidency?— The sanctioned scale hr tktito to 
eaoh taluk. ' I think we have got something over 200 now. 

!■ ITill;" YdUhate over 200 men receiving such subsidies?— Yes, Tim speak- 
ing ‘ I think the figure h something above 260, 280, m so, 

■ of ft* is working well? 1 ' , 

, ^.Tes in some 'pfawm it is" very wel indeed, - In other places it is not ■ 

working well. But a good deal depends on the individual. If he is going $#;/ 
mkMzt private practice, because MP; 

live m Mm, m a waft t ft* an* haw private practice and earn ttoti; ‘ 
You ftatta* m*$m ****** *M**os; you can make private prao^f^;.: 

* t "mm known; Mm got to work for one or two 

practice. The scheme has aoi be«ax 

,«e^, % eansot s*y how f*r ii is gjoiag to succeed. The prs^tiwW*. 
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17234. In places where it is not showing signs of success as you just now 
mentioned, have you got any indication as to why it is not likely to succeed? — 

£t is only my conjecture. I think it is a good deal due to the individual. ; 

17235. Chiefly due to the individual owing to the local circumstances? — 1 j 
chink it is mainly due to the individual. He must go about and try to get 
himself known ; he wants a lot of energy. 

17236. Sir Henry Lawrence : In the diet you have given us here for the 
Indian troops, you say 14 oz. of sugar. Is sugar a necessary item of diet? — / 
You must have carbo-hydrate in some form ; it is not essential that it is in the 
form of sugar j it is a very useful article of diet. 

17237. Do you know whether, as a matter of fact, the ordinary ryot does 
bake, any sugar in any form at all? — I could not say that. 

17238. In jails, is it kept as a portion of the diet ? — Sugar is not an article 
of diet in the Madras jails. As long as they provide carbo-hydrate in some ' 
form, it is not necessary that it should be in the form of sugar. 

17239. Sir Gang a Bam: With reference to the question which Mr. Kamat 
asked you, is this subsidy governed by qualification only, or by the place from 
which the medical practitioner comes ? — Entirely on qualification. 

17240. Not by the place ; because some towns are very paying and others are 
not? — This is for rural areas. 


17241. Some of the rural places also are very paying. I suppose the delta 
areas are paying? — It is all based on qualifications. 

17242. Is any scale of fees laid down for them? — Yes. 

17243. Is there a sufficiency of nurses in this Presidency? — You mean for ; 
the hospitals? 

17244. Yes? — No, we have not enough. We train them by degrees. There 
is a scheme for training. * 

17245. Is there a scheme for training here? — Yes. j 

17246. Could I get a copy of that scheme? — I shall try to send it on. We , 
train nurses* we train Indian women as nurses ; we also train midwive^. 

17247. On page 731 you have given a table showing the ; yield.,, J Is. that ■ 6 % 
with the idea of proving whether there is sufficient grain or not? — I was asked % 
that question. 

17248. What was in your mind when you gave these figures? — I was asked. . «. : 

17249. Unless you tell us how much of it is export and how much is import, ! 
we can derive no conclusion whatever ? — The letter I got in regard to the ques- ^ 
tions did not require that. 

17250. I wish you would give us the export and import? We cannot judge 
whether you grow sufficient food for the people or not? — I had a very short 
time in which to prepare my memorandum. 

17251. Amongst the dais , you have omitted two dais which have got great 
nutritive value. One is mash and the other is pea dal. And in both these, the 
vegetarians put down the nutritive value as compared with meat as 14 to 15. 

So, I thought you would have mentioned these two dais ? — I do not think they 
can be grown in very large quantities. None are grown as far as I can see, 

Mr, Kamat : Might I mention here that one of the dais to which Sir Ganga 
Ram referred, which is called mash , is referred to in the Hindu books as having 
the nutrition value of meat? 


17252. Sir Ganga Bam: On page 733 you have given figures. Are they 
added together or not? For instance, under Bhutias (dandy wallas , coolies, etc.) 
it comes to 58 oz. Is that all added together? — With everything added together, 
it comes to 58 oz. That is what they get. It is very hard work. 

17253> Even in the Indian troops’ diet, are they to be added together?— Yes. 

17254. Sir Thomas Middleton ; You have referred to the need of a nutrition" ,* 
institute for the Madras Presidency. After listening to your evidence^ 
mat of Colonel JioOiteison 1 do not think anyone #ouM . be ; disposed ' 

/.twr' the a*®#! 
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India, do not you think there is something to be said for an All-India insti- 
tution in the first instance? — I think there is a great deal to be said lor ih 
The attitude I take up is this, that I feel the urgency of the problem is m 
great for this Presidency that I want to get a start made. I am not in the 
least opposed to that principle. 

17255. Listening to the evidence of Colonel McCarrison it seemed to me that 
the value of his work was very largely due to the very wide range over which it 
was possible to extend his observations? — Quite. 

17256. You think that if the institute were definitely for the Madras Presi- 
dency, there would be no danger that this width of observation would be 
restricted; you think it would still be open to Colonel McCarrison to collect 
data from All-India? — If we get for that a grant from the Indian Research 
Fund Association, that grant would be allocated not solely for the needs of this 
Presidency alone ; it would be for India. 

17257. So that while the fact remaining in Madras, the institution wonM 
work for India ? — It might work quite well for the whole of India. 

17258. Sir Ganga Ram has drawn attention to the very generous diet of the 
Bhutias? — Yes, it is generous. 


17259. They are doing fast work?— They are doing very heavy • lifting' work 
up and down hill, doing a tremendous amount of work. , r\T, ? : 

17260. Can you tell us anything about their health ? 1 Are thtesP 
do not know the Bhutias at all, but the men you meet up In 'the htl# ftjmPVt ' 
the people 1 

morn* - <•&«((£■ I ; ; wWih' 


’tm / 1 ’ heard tha^'-tfe-at is why 1 

while “they last. ' > * ' • • « ; . ' • ' r ■ 

17262. Their diet is rather more generous than is allowed for an 
forced marches?— Yw. : , /'-^V 

. ' 17263. Then coming to the other end of the scale, you hate $M | 

for the East Coast agricultural workers who suffer from h#« 

other diseases. ■ ^ I ■ 

' the minimum quantities cnten, one of the 4mmm - 

-they must? sfc&rvaficn, ,Ucmwm »&*k» 0 mmm 4 

at about m mb r & 'i * " *■ **5 ; , . „ 

k ' *** 

■ ^;JSBW6L' I ,; notice 1 'that -you Say on^third of an ounce of meat is 
.•jkjgj to; do you mete one-third of a pound P—No, I donot at all ; tb«y'«8!^P|$ 
a certain amount of meat onoe ia 10 days" wit’ tile iWfnge 
per day. •. 1 < . ' , 

17267. But _ the one-third ounce means the daily 
one feed once in 10 days. : ’’ ’ ■ •, 

17268. You have noted the questions we put to the 
. , of BaWf-Yes. ’■ 

1 . ; One asked particularly as to the dietary because that man whom we 

_ ,-r*' m wmit^wMnrwnbmrfl 

eeetlMtS.his dietary would ;j^v* about 8,000 «r 8,100 calorie* 8 — 

. V- : ; ' ■ ' ' '■ ; 

fee required as far as energy is eam*- 
oarned, but, of protein is much too lowP—Ye*,.^' 

| 'i\‘ 17878. Me showed im&tttai*' '«i Hf— He conld increase his prota^'cnt:' 
Induce Ms expenditure. ” . 

Hi 17878. Be»«a Bahndar Baghavayya You will probably he surpriei|#^’t^«t< • 
that the diet yon have given as the diet of the agricultnra! wcwfe». «a; thw ■ 
East Coast is really a better diet than he actually gets?— This dieHs actually . 


Kwtsltoasii.;: 

- 1 - iv ?< *£■{.' ■■ 1 '• n ‘- ' u' v , ,. 1 . u ..ii. 
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taken from a group of people who are suftermg from beri-beri and other 
diseases ; it is not a made-up diet. 

17273a That is the diet prevailing, I take it, in the two or three delta 
districts m the North-East of the Piesidency, but in the poorer districts the 
oidmaiy diet of the poor cultivator does not include dal , all the pulses he grows 
are exported, and he does not get even that small quantity of meat that you 
have allowed for him. The whole of his milk and milk products go to the 
nearest town; the ghi, butter and the curdled milk; as against that theie is this 
point, that he does not eat ncc, he eats millets mainly? — His diet consists of 
millets, chillies and salt and an occasional dish of green tamannd leaf made into 
a paste with chillies and salt. 

17274. As to the suggestion of fitting up hand pumps to wells, do you not 
think there will he a practical difficulty in working the scheme, because the 
♦experiment of having two wells with pumps has been tried in this Presidency 
and it has not been a success. The difficulty is to maintain the pumps; the 
pumps get out of order very quickly, the villagers have not sufficient knowledge 
io keep the pumps m order, it becomes necessary to have a large supply of 
•mechanics among the villagers who are interested in maintaining the hand 
pumps ? — Yes, I have been aware of that objection for some time about the 
pumps going out of order. 

17275. In view of that difficulty perhaps the provision of improved wells 
with watertight platforms and good drains might be considered? — Yes, pro- 
vided everybody does not bring his own bucket and rope. 

17276. Yes, that is a difficulty; here people would insist on bringing their 
own buckets at any rate. Those dams that are put up across rivers are put up 
when there is only a spring flow in the rivei ? — It is the hot weather flow. 

17277. To bund up and collect the water p — Y es. 

17278 Professor Gangulee: What is the position in the Madras Medical 
College in regard to clinical teaching? — The position with regard to the 
Madras Medical College is as it was practically all over the world up to a few 
years ago. The old idea was to give the student a grounding in anatomy, 
physiology and pathology m the first two or three years; then he passed an 
-examination m anatomy and physiology and he had done with these subjects 
for good ; he then went into the wards. The modern idea is to bring the study 
of anatomy and physiology into the wards, so that a man studies his group 
of diseases fiom eveij aspect, anatomy, physiology, prophvlaxis, etc., at the 
same time. 

17279. Bo that he gets a synthetic view ? — Yes, that is the whole point. 
That system has not yet been started, but we are hoping to start it. 

17280. Mr. Calvert: Would you dare to venture the view that amongst the 
Indian troops in this country those with the atta ration are stronger and 
healthier than those with the yice ration ? — I am afraid I have no information 
about that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Major-General I\ H. G. Hutchinson. 
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APPENDIX, 

The need for greater hospital accommodation in Madras, 

It has been suggested that too much i& spent on hospitals and too little on 
public health. The truth is that too little is spent on both aspects of health. 
An increase m expenditure on public health will not reduce the demand for 
hospital treatment. 

In England and Wales there is rather ovex one hospital bed per thousand 
of population. The figures in this Presidency is 0 14 per 1,000 Even if 
public health in this Presidency advances to the level in England we shall have 
to increase hospital accommodation. The following table shows this clearly . 



KtTMfBXB OF BEDS. 


England 

Wales. 

Madras 

General ...... 

48,201 

2,m 

8, MS 

Isolation . „ , . 

36,400 

1,800 

420 

Tuberculosis and Sanatoria 

21,262 

1,393 

m 

Lepers ...... 

... 


1,052 

Mental diseases and infeotives * 

132,579 

6,548 

1,088 

Poor Law ...... 

116,807 

3,628 

m 


The population of Madras is greater than that of England and Wales combined. 




Majoi -General F. E. G. Hutchinson, 
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M r. HERBERT CHAMPION, M.A„ Principal, Teachers’ College, 

Saidapet (Madras). 

A Note on Education— gene v al ami AgricJltural. 

I — The problem bfated 

1 he main cntieism levelled against highei education in India is that it 
ifi^s only or mainly to clencal, admmisti ati\ e and piofessional occupations 
While idimttmg the peitmence ot this criticism, I do not think that it is 
xH\ ivs made with a due sense of proportion In England the large majority 
oi paients who send then sons to secondly schools do so in the hope that 
they will seeuie “ black-coated ” employment, employment m a clerical or 
professional calling I11 this sense the effect of lughei education m attract- 
ing hoys away hom the land and tow aids piofessional callings is the same 
m England and 111 India Theie is however this diffeience between condi- 
tions m England and m India I11 England, notwithstanding the inevitable 
drift of educated persons from ruial to urban life, there exists the racial 
instinct md natural inclination of laxge numbers of Englishmen of all social 
and intellectual grades, which uiges them tow aids an outdooi life and ta 
woik on the land The lacial instinct and natuial outlook of the educated 
Madrasi however is away from the land and towards an uiban indoor life 
4 gam, m England, of the educated persons who by force of circumstances 
lead an mdooi life, there aie large liumbeis ot both sexes who turn to nature 
m their leisuxe and who have built up a large body ot natuie knowledge In 
India there is very little nature knowledge, foi the reason that the educated 
Indian takes no intei est m nature as such Added to this, there is the in- 
born objection of the higher social classes to manual woik Buefly, while 
theie aie the natural outdoor interests ot Englishmen and the natural pull 
towards the land to counteract the effect of higher education m England, 
the natural outlook of the Indian consorts with the influence of higher edu- 
cation, both urging him from the land to urban life, to elencal and pro- 
fessional occupations 

2 The pioblem, as I conceive it, is to turn the minds of the people from 
piofessional and clerical careers to a life on the land In so far as the high 
school has a part to play m this task, the pioblem is as follows At present 
people can conceive of only one form of education — an education leading 
to tiaditional University couises ot study or to clencal occupations, an 
education which does not lead, eithei dneetlv or mdiiectly to outdooi work 
m geneial 01 to woik on the land in paiticulai The pioblem is to dense 
a fox m of education which shall be libeial and cultuial to the extent that 
the existing form of education is liberal and cultuial and which at the same 
time will attract educited persons to a life on the land To state the 
pi oblem thus is to realise that the process w ill he a slow one, and that highei 
education in India will have to perform the double function of giimg the 
pupil a liberal education md, in atti acting the pupil to the land of doing 
the woik that m England is being done by the natuial outlook of the English- 
man 

3 It is sometimes argued that an mciease m the efficiency of geneial educa- 
tion 111 its present foim would result m an increase m agrieultui a] efficiency 
1 believe this view to be unsound In the fust place, the possibility of 
increasing the efficiency of education — higher, middle 01 elementary — is 
extremely pi oblematical Theie is no movement towards any mciease m 
efficiency on the contraxy, the interest of the public m education is 
generally dnected towards a lowering of educational standaids I believe 
that most thoughtful educationists in this Presidency would agree that the 
quality ot education imparted 111 secondary (high and middle) schools is 
going down. The present piessure m secondary education is for an mciease 
m quantity m respect of the number of youths turned out by high schools, 
and not tor improvement m the quality of instruction I beheye that pres- 
sure in this direction will continue to be exerted, and that it will continue 
to be effective 
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4 Again, eve i assuming the possibility oi securing an increase of efficiency 
m education, it by no means follows tint such efficiency will react on the 
efficiency of agncuituial practice It is unsound to axgue that efficiency in 
one direction will react on efficiency m another dilution unless the two are 
closely related m character School education m Madras has a \erv limited 
sphere of efficiency it is hugely dental, \eibil efficiency, and not the piac 
tical, business efficiency required m the agriculturist 

II — Suggestions (a) The teaching of agiuuftuH in schools 

5 In view of the fact that the Kind of efficiency intuit lied by education 
m Madias is not and m existing conditions cannot be the kind of efficient v 
required m agneulture, I venture to express the new that the onK uai to 
increase agncuitural efficiency is to teach agricultural efficiency m tin school* 
— not an efficiency allied to, or that may be expected to lesult m, agntultm il 
efficiency, but agncuituial efficiency itself In a word, I believe tint the 
science, practice and business of agriculture should be taught m the schools 

6 This needs explanation I do not mean that schools should aim at 
producing finished agriculturists, or that it is possible to include a complete 
course of agriculture m the curriculum of any grade of school schools are 
for general education, and they should abstain from the pretension to qualify 
their scholars for the detailed tasks of the agricultunst, and on practical 
grounds the quality of general education now imparted is so poor as to leave 
very limited time tor anything outside general education My suggestion 
is that m the middle school the boy should receive a course of seiectedlessons 
m agneulture appropriate to his physical capacity and mental attainments 
In the high school the principle would be the same — a course of selected 
lessons in agriculture appropriate to the physical and mental capacity of 
the pupil In both stages the work should be definitely and organically con* 
nected with the vocation of agriculture i.e., the agriculture taught m 
schools should, withm the limits imposed by the physical and mental capacity 
of middle and high school pupils, be the kind of agriculture practised by 
enlightened agncultui isu> 

7 In the elementary school the work would take the form of eehool gulden 
mg- — not the kind of garden work that is, as at present, largely limited to 
the observation of plants grown m school gardeus, but the cultivating by 
enlightened, systematic methods of the vegetables, flowers and fruits that 
can and should be grown in the now generally neglected gardens attached 
to Madras households 

8 In both elementary and middle schools this work should have a back- 
ing of nature study The difficulty here is that in the Madras Presidency 
there is veiy little nature knowledge. The result u» that m the elementary 
school natuie study means largely the purposeless observation of plant and 
animal life, and m the middle school the study of botany and botanical 
classifications, which is inevitably more academical and scholastic than prac- 
tical, and which takes the pupil away from nature instead of bringing him 
nearer to nature 

(b) Special school* of agriculture should be established 

«/ The suggestions made under this head have the doable purpose of 
directing boys from the clerical, professional hfe with which they are at pre- 
sent obsessed and of opening up avenue* of employment more suited to then 
natural capacity, and of increasing agricultural efficiency 

10 To recommend the opening of agricultural schools is insufficient the 
important point is that the boy should be admitted to a special course in 
agriculture only after receiving a complete course of general education 
There are two points m the general secondary school course at which a trout! 
has received a general education complete m itself, (1) at the end hf the 
middle school stage, and (2) at the end of the high school stage At each of 
these points pupils unit or unwilling to proceed to higher stages of general 
eduction could be diverted to definite vocational training such m agrtcul- 
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tural training. My suggestion is that the Agricultural Department be re- 
quired to frame schemes of instruction in agriculture suited to the mental 
and physical capacity of boys who have passed through (1) the middle school 
stage and (2) the high school stage. So far as I know, the Agricultural De- 
partment has never considered its educational schemes from the point of view 
here suggested. 

11. The suggestion made in paragraph 10 above needs qualification. 
Agricultural schools, if opened at the present time, would almost undoubted- 
ly fail to attract pupils. What is wanted first is a preliminary training 
which will turn the minds of the pupils to, the vocational possibili- 
ties of agricultural schools. Such preliminary training is provided in the 
suggestions for the teaching of practical agriculture made in paragraphs 5 
and 6 above. I would recommend that agricultural schools be opened only 
after the scheme for teaching practical agriculture in middle and high schools 
has been in operation at least two years. 


(c) The giving of an agricultural bias to the general school curriculum . 

12. When the schemes of instruction in agriculture referred to in para- 
graph 10 above have been framed, the Agricultural Department should state 
what kind of general education they require for boys who are later to seek 
admission to the special agricultural schools: c.g., I imagine that a boy 
passing from a general high school to an agricultural school should along with 
the general school subjects, have received a more than ordinary grounding 
in chemistry, botany, elementary physics and manual training. It will then 
be for the high school authorities to consider the desirability of fitting their 
curricula to these special needs, in other words, of giving a vocational bias 
to their curricula while preserving the general liberal character of the course 
as a whole. 

13. Much has been made by critics of the present system of general 

secondary education of the necessity of giving a rural or agricultural bias 
to the curriculum. In my opinion, a bias that leads to no pracf|^fcend 
serves no purpose. _ 

(d) The exclusion of unfit pupils from secondary schools . 


14. Schemes framed on the lines suggested above should in due course 
have the effect of attracting pupils in increasing numbers from an indoor 
life to a life on the land. This however is not the whole of the problem. 
Secondary education in this Presidency is seriously handicapped owing to 
the presence of large numbers of pupils who are naturally unfitted for a 
middle or high school education, and whose education should have ended 
with the elementary school. While these pupils continue in secondary schools, 
it is difficult to conceive of any kind of real efficiency in secondary educa- 
tion, either general or agricultural efficiency. 

15. This situation however cannot he entirely condemned. The only form 
-of education which has any vocational value is secondary education, and 
parents cannot therefore he blamed if they press for the admission of their 
children to secondary schools. 


16. The first step in this problem is to improve the quality of elementary 
education so as to make it worth while from the point of view of the parent. 
Personally I believe that this improvement of elementary educational stand- 
ards is not only of the first importance, but tEat it should take precedence 
of the extension of elementary schools. To bring into existence a large 
number of elementary schools manned by teachers of quite inadequate educa- 
tional attainments is to exclude all possibility of afterwards raising the 
standard' of elementary school work to any appreciable extent, in the sense 
that it is impossible to raise to any appreciable extent the educational attain- 
ments of these ill-qualified teachers. But to start with elementary schools 
'^giving a reasonable standard of .education,, and afterwards 'to extend 'the ■ 
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hion worth while. I am aware that there are other considerations, c. 0 „, politi- 
cal considerations which require that every voter shall be a literate person. 
In any case, we have gone too far in the direction of extending the number 
of unsatisfactory elementary schools, to be able to tackle the problem de novo. 
JBut it is strictly relevant to the question of general and agricultural efficiency 
to recommend at the present time that the question of improving the st&nd- 
.ard of elementary education is of equal importance with the question 
of extending facilities for elementary education, and that the former should 
not be lost sight of in preoccupation with the latter. 

17. Coming to secondary education, it should be a general principle that 
secondary schools are not for the education of the masses, but for the educa* 
bion of only those who are naturally fitted to receive a secondary education : 
in a word, that admissions to secondary schools should he on a selective basis, 
There are however other considerations. The adoption of this principle 
would mean that large numbers of boys drawn from the lower social classes 
would be excluded from secondary schools. With a view to encourage the 
participation of these classes in secondary education, there is in the Madras 
Educational Rules a list of backward classes, and any boy belonging to one of 
these classes is' admitted to a secondary school on payment of half the usual 
rate of tuition fee. The effect of this concession has been to increase the 
number of unfit pupils in secondary schools. 

IS. I would first lay down the selective principle enunciated in paragraph 
U7 above. 1 would then abolish the list of backward classes together with 
the fee concessions granted to backward classes. In its place I would estab- 
lish a liberal system of scholarships on a communal basis, the aim of 
Which would be to discover talent in every class of the community and en- 
courage it to ente r secondary schools. Such a scheme would be far more con- 
ducive to the Interests ©f the country and of agriculture than the existing 
#rfangement, which admits all and sundry to secondary schools and which 
makes no attempt to discover talent. 


19. There is another aspect of this problem. Many boys fail to fulfil tl 


promise of their early years. Added to this, promotions from,. 0m 
in secondary schools are laxly made, one reason 
pressure from parents and the public is brought to bear ’ m bea&mas 
a view to secure the promotion of unfit pupils. The result is i 
contain large numbers of pupils w ho should have divert 

bo proceed to - a high. wild be the agricultural 

bo in paragraph 10 above. 
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20, I anticipate that any scheme for the ad?< 

•agricultural efficiency will have very limited 
whole-hearted active support of administrative a 
If the sympathy of the public is to be enlistee 

paganda will be necessary, and this propaganc f 

bhe administration. | ^ 

21 . Ihere is another point in this connect ta, 
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Oral Evidence. 


17281. The Chairman: Mr, Champion* you are Principal of the Teachers* 
'College* Saidapet? — Yes. 

17282. You have* put in a very interesting note for which we are greatly 
obliged to you. Do you want to make any general statement at this stage ? — 
I do not think so. 

17283. I have read through your note of evidence very carefully and it 
appears to me that you have made your views quite plain. I want just a 
little elucidation on one or two points. In the first place, I think it is worth 
while pointing out, as, I think, you yourself have pointed out, that this 
problem of discovering a .system of education which will equip the agricul- 
turist in his business of tilling the ground and a^ot encourage him to go into 
the town is world-wide. It is not solely an Indian problem? — Quite so. I 
have no doubt that you would get the same gravitation of educated persons in 
England to an indoor life as a result of education. 

17284. I suppose it is due to better remuneration of urban occupations and 
the so-called amenities of town life which, although many people grumble at 
them, are liked by a considerable majority? — And also to the respectability 
of the urban life. 

17285. There is in this country a traditional dislike to any form of manual 
labour which does not exist to the same extent in occidental countries? — 
Quite so. 1 think people do not realise that so far as education has any 
part in this matter it has to fulfil a double function. It has to fulfil the 
function of imparting a culture and at the same time doing the work which 
in England is done by the natural outlook of the Englishman. 

17286. I take it that the ideal education of an agriculturist would have 
this effect. It would teach him to read* to write and to do arithmetic and 
thus equip him to look after himself in his commercial dealings and in his 
marketing? — That is so far as the elementary education is concerned. „ 

17287. Then, so far as agriculture goes, any further education 
improve his value as a citizen and teach him to live better in every way, And 
then if he had any technical education, which is quite a different matter, it 
would teach him how to better the purely traditional and empirical methods 
.of agriculture in vogue in the district in which he lives? — And if it is a 
proper kind of technical education, it would show him the possibilities of 
agriculture as a vocation. It would do something to modify that natural 
outlook which he has towards urban life. The kind of technical education 
which I envisage and which I have tried to describe here would attract him 
to the land. 

17288. You would probably agree with me that no one in any country has 
yet discovered in any system of education as such the means of keeping the 
sons of the agriculturist on the land? — No; the same problem is being dis- 
cussed and studied in England. 

17289. Would you agree with me that as regards the elementary educa- 
tion, nothing should be allowed to detract from the importance of literacy as 
the first objective?— I quite agree with you. That is the first objective. 


17290. And the years of learning are so short and unfortunately the stand- 
ard of teaching so indifferent in most cases that there is very little time for 
individual teaching during the elementary stage? — I think that is rather too 


general, a statement. The elementary school works from 4 to 5 hours a 
day. You cannot keep a boy at reading the 3 It’s for more than three hours 
. a day. He is after all a child. All that you can do is to give him 40 to 45 
minutes* teaching per hour of the three hours. For the rest of the day, he 
must be engaged in doing something else. 

17291. How long do you reckon the ordinary child at an elementary school 
k has school hours other than those necessarily taken up by the three B’s? 
•■About an hour a day ?— No, more than that. A school day consists of . 

5 hours* but we wilt take the 
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pf 4 hours. He has three lessons of 45 minutes, which is two hours and a 
quarter, even if we leave out an hour and three quarters for other subjects 
pr about an hour and a quarter excluding intervals and the time wasted. 

17292. Just over an hour? — Yes. 

17293. You proposed to use that for nature study or some such thing P— 
^ot all of it. I propose that in that hour, which is an hour a day, nature 
study and practical economic school gardening should be taught. 

17294. And other handicrafts? — I do not think I can make any definite 
recommendation on that point at this moment. I would recognise the para- 
mount importance of school gardening. 

17295. Has the average Indian boy of the rural classes handy hands in doing 
things? — I should say not. 

17296. It would be rather a good thing to try and encourage that? — It 
•would be certainly better and the sound gardening which I have visualised 
would insist on his using his hands. 

17297. On this question of middle schools which is one of the principal 
difficulties as you move up the scale, do you think there is a demand for 
purely vocational vernacular middle schools? There is no use in trying to 
force it down the throats of parents. If there is no demand you cannot make 
a success of it ? — I should like to know the connection of this question of 
vernacular middle schools. There is a demand for them in Madras. Theorem 
ticaily there is a demand for them, practically there is none. Theorem 
iically there is a demand for less English and more of the mother tongue. I 
have tried to introduce a policy of that kind in the school which is attached 
to my own college. I received a good deal of opposition from the parents. 
They want no time taken away from English. 

17298. So that you agree with me that when you come down to practice,, 
which is after all the important thing, there is no demand for vernacular 
vocational middle schools? — When we speak of middle schools, all subjects ex- 
cept English are taught there through the vernacular. 


17299. Let us leave out vernacular. Let us say vocational schools in wfek 
English is not taught? — There is no demand for that. Personally I would be ' 
against the vernacular middle schools. . ,y ■ /■' 

17300. The attendance at such schools would practically bar the promising 
boy from the University. He would not have lean$ \‘j .’/ 

■ft would. That is one 'thing which we wotdd have 
We should not in this way penalise the bby if he wants 

•versity. - 'V!’' 


17301. People talk about the public drawing their own lessons from the etpir 
mous mass of unemployment which unhappily causes so much distress amongst | 
persons who have even taken . degrees, the educated /yqufdis of the 
Do you see the slightest sign of that lesson" being learntf— -The sfeb E^aJrnT. 
the other direction. -■ ,* 

17302. There, again, the theory is not supported by Ac" ^ 

17303. I wanted to 1 ask 1 you' what are your ' views , as ’ to the : 'traj^ ^|^ ;^ £ 
-teachers. Have you got such a thing as a normal school situated 
area in this Presidency?— Not many, r - ~ *1' s v ’ 

•17304. And you have them also in urban areas? — f } . 

17305. Is it your experience that the fact that they are mimated. im 
areas tends to make the teachers better equipped for tekc^ihg. rutal 


.-c~No. ■ They all follow the same eo#S£ : . 
areas. In. this, connection 
can discriminate between' 
can , 
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of teacfcme. nature study. You will probably agree with me that the teach- 
ing of nature study is not so easy as it is taken to be? — I do not think yoix 
can do anything in the training school to equip a teacher with nature know- 
ledge. All that you can do in the training school is to teach him the methods* '* 
of handling this nature knowledge. 

17307. I think the rest of your note is very clear. There are one or two* 
subjects not included in the note about which I should like to ask you one or 
two questions. Have you any views about the education of females? — X 
am afraid 1 have none which would be of any use. 

17308. 'Is there any sign that the demand for education for girls is going; 
up in the Presidency? It is available, of course? — There are many facilities. 

17309. Are they being taken advantage of? — Not to the full extent in 
this sense. There are many girls’ high schools situated throughout the* 
length and breadth of this Presidency. My experience is that there are a very 
few of these high schools which are at full working strength. You will find „ 
in the top classes two or three girls in each class. 

17810. Have you any experience of adult education? — We are considering 
the scheme here in Madras. The scheme I have in view is a scheme foir 
adult education on a co-operative basis. In the training college of which I 
am in charge there are 106 graduates under training as^ teachers and 
about 90 matriculates, people who have passed through the high school. My 
idea is that when they revert to their schools they should run schools for 
adults. Now, the difficulty is that when a man has to do a day’s work, he* 
obviously is not fit to run a night school. Either his night school is neglected 
or his legitimate *work in the day school is neglected. So the scheme we- 
have in Madras is that 4 or 5 teachers should join together, graduates andl 
under-graduates, and should run the school in combination; that is, one* 
teacher should be in charge of it, say, one night a week. This arrangement 
would not interfere with their legitimate work in the day school and af the* 
same time it would enable us immediately to bring into existence night 
schools wherever there are at present secondary schools. As we bave if i|bput 
500 secondary schools in this Presidency, We 

time to bring- into existence at least 1 IW ^ebobl^ ,; tDf';^uItS'. ; r % ' ¥V 1 ** 

17311. Do you think that you have at your disposal all the past experience 
in this matter in this Presidency ? — I do not think so. 

17312. There must have been experiments made? — Yes. 

17313. Are there records of these experiments? — So far as I know there 
are not. The only record we have in Madras is a record of an experiment' 
that is being carried out in the Punjab. 

17314. It deals more with the Punjab than with your Presidency? — Yes r 
it does unfortunately. 

T73Jj5v- You will agree with me that experiments must have been made- 
That is actually the case? — Yes. 

They have been allowed to fall through and the valuable lessons learnt 
have been lost. 


17316. I suggest it to you that the machinery for recording these experi- 
ments is faulty. Are you quite satisfied that on the administrative side,, 
the records in the Secretariat would be available? — All that we can do in the* 
Education Department is to look into the records of the Secretariat that 
have been sent to us. 

T73I7. You no doubt recognise how severely your department or some 
other Agency might feel the want of proper records because after all failures 
very ■ elite,, are more valuable than successes? — Quite so; I am not sure 
that it 'Ml;* w the availability of records ; I am rather inclined 

to think'"l&#' i |^b^^tich direction or control is attempted by the Secretariat, j 
, In the of my note I have suggested that for - the purpOs^;;i#^ 

should be a Board of, BuraJ, 
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17318. But they cannot keep in touch with records that do not exist. You- 
-know under the departmental system with which we are familiar in G-reatr 
Britain, although everybody laughs at red-tape, at least the thing is tied- 
up and put somewhere and you know where you can get it? — Yes; I think- 
what happens is, the question of adult education comes up, then the man 
looks up to the records that exist in the office on adult education and they 
are put up to the officer concerned, the Secretary to the Government, who 
sends them to the Director of Public Instruction. 

17319. And do you agree with me that experiments must have been made? 
Do you also agree that no record is available for you?— I presume that ex* 
periments have been made and records of those experiments exist. 

17320. Where are they? — That I do not know. 

We should like to have them if you find them. 

17321. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya : Mention is made of adult education 1 
in the Administration Report on Public Instruction? — That is work that 
has been done in Madras. 

17322. The Chairman : That is not a record of past failures? — No. 

17328. If you or your department can send us those we should be greatly 
obliged? — I shall try and find them. 

17324. Sir Ganga Bam: Do you teach your teachers scale drawing? — -A'* 
boy in school is taught elementary mathematics throughout his high school 
course before he becomes a teacher. In that connection he does scale draw* 
ing. 

17325. Elementary mathematics has nothing to do with scale drawing. 
Drawing is different from mathematics. If you have a map of India on a* 
scale of 100 miles to an inch and ask him to reduce it to 50 miles an inch,, 
would he be able to do it ? Do you teach him how to do it? — Would that be- 
connected with surveying? 

' 17326. No ; every man ought to be able to do that. You - 

—I think there are two opinions about it, that every 'maxi', ^ 

knowledge of scale drawing. ■ 

17327. Do you teach boys books on self-help and self-respect? , I tef 
why. Some people come to me and ask me to appoint them as 
but they say f we will not do chaprasi work \ . ’ They bring 'letters 
everything else but say ‘ we do hot do the chaprasi work V Do 
them small elementary books of which there are plenty? — Smiles’ mlf* 

I suppose, exists in every school in India. 

17328. That is what I was referring to? — If you asked me whether we'.giVe' 
them definite lessons on self-respect and self-help, 1 say We do not. . i/* 

17329. Self-respect they learn themselves without your ’ 

gards your proposal for gardening, ‘do you not think'' skill ' in subjects ■ like 
carpentry would be better? — No. " '.‘"'v " 

17330. Why?— It is not sufficiently closely related with the object which 
we want to achieve and that is to turn the boy’s attention to the land, to 
attract him back to the land. , • . • - , - * 



' t . | 
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17331. Everybody cannot be attracted to the land?— That is the problem. 
; 17332. I say simple elements of carpentry would also bring him ideas 

scale drawing.’ He would learn at once that the chair, for example, 
inches high? — He could tell you that, already. 

17333. Would he?-~-Yes;; he could tell you that the chair is 18 im 
and bu opufd » -scale drawing; but if you waht him to reduce the 
lti$m by half he utfnnpfc . .*• :,; 'r '{•%>' 7 \ 
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17335. Sir Thomas Middleton: Taking first that question which Sir Ganga 
Bam has raised about carpentry, you are aware of course that it is a subject 
which has been very much pushed in England in primary schools? — Not* 
carpentry as such'; but wood work. We have many schools in Madras. I 
;have a manual training centre attached to my college which turns out from 
15 to 20 teachers of wood work every year. 

17336. My only point was that high educational value is now attributed 
to the subject in the primary schools in England and I wondered whether the 
same value was placed on it here? — This manual training of which you are 
speaking which includes wood work or elementary carpentry is only 
m the higher classes of elementary schools. Obviously a boy of 9 years can- 
not handle a hammer or a saw. It is only in the higher classes that the 
manual training ends in wood work; it starts with card-board work in the 
lower classes. Bufc I do not think it is possible that this elementary carpentry 
should be done as part of the gardening. 

17337. It is combined with gardening? — That is it. 

17338. You agree that agriculture should have a place in both the middle 
school and in the high school? — Yes. 

17339. At what age would you introduce the subject in the middle school?— 
The middle school extends from Form I to Form III. The average age 
now for Form 1 is 12 to 13; the average age for Form II is 13 to 14 and 
tfor Form III, 14 to 15. I would introduce it in Form I. I think it should 
-be possible to introduce it; but I do not commit myself to the definite state- 
ment that it should he introduced in Form I. I should be quite content 
if it were introduced in Forms II and III. 


17340. Then similarly in the high school what is the average age? — From 
$15 to 18. 

17341. And would you say that boys who have been through the agri- 
cultural course in the middle school and who proceed to high school should- 
continue the agricultural course? — Yes. . ' . 

17342. Would you also in the case of those 1 boys who hayo r ,1^|' 

■ agriculture in the earlier days, introduce it in the high school ?— I see ho 
reason why it should not be. 

17343. How many hours a week of instruction have you in your mind? — 
I was thinking of 4 periods of 45 minutes each, that is 3 hours a week. 

17344. That would be for the class room instruction; is there additional 
.outdoor work? — I was thinking of the class room and outdoor work. 

17345. Have you reduced your proposals to the form of a syllabus? Is 
.there any draft syllabus in existence of such a scheme? — No; there is not. 

17346. Do you think there would be any trouble arising from the absence 
.of text-books? — Text-books would be unnecessary; we do not attach very 
..great importance to the necessity of text-books. 


17347. Would it be possible for such classes to make any satisfactory pro- 
gress unless really suitable text-books are in existence ? — My idea is that these 
classes would be taught, in the high school, by agricultural graduates who 
-had passed through the Agricultural College, Coimbatore; they should not 
be in need of text-books; and in the middle school agriculture would be 
■taught by teachers who had passed through the Secondary School Leaving 
-Certificate course and who had sufficient knowledge of agriculture to handle 
this Subject in the middle school; so that text-hooks, I think, would not be 
'necessary at the outset. ■ 

17348. I should suppose that if you had teachers who had a special apti- 
tude for this class of teaching they would succeed without text-books ; but 
that the average teacher whose services you could command must be supp 
with a series of text-books? — I imagine that we should employ only a 
teachers as had a special aptitude towards that subject as. we do at yxam^ 
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17349. He has a special aptitude for getting it up but not necessarily for- 
teaching? — You can train a man to be a teacher; you cannot tram him to* 
be an excellent teacher, but you can turn bad material into fairly good 
material, teaching material. 

17350. Then your conclusion is that the absence of text-books dc ..s not* 
necessarily make your scheme impossible? — No; I would not wait for the 
text-booxs to come into existence. 

17351. Dr. Kyder: Do you think, if you had been a teacher to Alfred the* 
Great or Akbar, you could hare improved the intelligence of such people.* 


I might not. . 

17352. I pub this question to you, because you are all for selecting pupils.. 

I mvself thought that the business of an educationist was to improve the* 
student. Do you not think that if the boy was naturally gifted no educa- 
tionist would do any good to him? — Yes, I think he would. 

17353 I Quite see the task of the educationist would be very much easier 
and the 'pupil might outstrip the teacher. I thought the educationist was 
there to raise the general level of intelligence P— ' The educationist P We 
are talking of the school master; we are not talking of the educationist 
which is a larger term. 

17354. I wanted to be polite. Let us say the school master. He is there- 
to improve the minds of the boys who are under his care ul the school?— 
That I take to he his task. v 

17355. Since when have the English acquired a love for nature study; is- 
it racial or is it a question of training?— I think it is racial. 

17356. Two hundred years ago no one would look at the Alps. Is that 
known to you? — But they would look at nature in England. 

17357. I doubt that very much ? — I should like you to ask your colleagues* 
’on the Royal Commission. I do not think it is education that has given, 
the thousands of Englishmen an interest in nature ; I think it is something 


in their blood. 


17358. Professor Gangulee : You do not think it is education that has given, 
them that outlook? — I think education is given them from nature. 

17359 Sir James MacKenna: Do the teachers trained in the Teacher^ 
College go “back to middle schools?— The greater number go back to the high 
schools; a part go hack to the middle schools. . 

17360. You have no college-trained men in the primary schools? 

17361. The primary school teachers are rather poor material? Yes. 

17362. Professor Gangulee : You said that there are only four towns in 
Presidency? — Four cities, as cities are generally conceived. 

17363. Do you think that most of the pupils are from the rural areas?**- 
Most of the pupils in the elementary schools are. j 

17364. And also in your college? — -Are you thinking of the training. 



17369 / i had you in 'mind 


college? „ . \ 

.17365. Your Teachers’ College ?— That is the training college. , 

17366 From “rural” would you- exclude a town like Tinnevelly, which 

has a population of 70,000 or 80,000 and which I think is more a coHectjon of 
villages than a city? Would you exclude places of that kind? What is the ‘ 

population?— Seventy thousand. ' . • 

17367 Those are merely a collection of peths f-^-Yes. They are certawtfeij.;-* 
villages " The teachers who come from there are drawn .from rural areas-. A; 

17368. Then, you go on to say. : . . 
land'” In the first place^ how do you' ' explain ; this 
instinct? — Racial instinct is a very difficult thing; to explain. 1 canno 
plain the ; raci»l' instinct of the Englishman towards the land 
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17370. Are you familiar with Indian literature, poetry, etc. — Yes, a cer- • 
•tain amount of it. 

17371. I do not press the point. Is it your experience that there is an 
increasing tendency towards the cleavage of the urban and rural population? 
You deal with teachers; they are all adults; you come in contact with them 
I suppose? — Yes. 

17372. Do you find that their mind is drawn away from the rural life? 
Do you find that tendency? — I do not understand the question. 

17373. People born in rural parts are educated in your schools under the 
'University of Madras. What psychological changes have occurred in them 
with regard to their outlook ?— Psychological changes? 

17374. Yes ? — The change is that their outlook is urban ; they look to- 
wards the town for a means of livelihood and interest. 

17375. Are they from the rural areas? — They are people born in rural 
areas and brought up in rural high schools. Having passed through the 
•examination they look towards an indoor life, their personal interest, apart 
from their pockets, is towards an indoor life. 

17376. An urban life?— -Yes. 

17377. Do you think the system of education has played a part in creating 
this state of things? — I think it has. 

17378. Have you any experience in agricultural education? — Yes, a cer- 
tain amount. 

17379. Do you know of any attempt in this Presidency to introduce agri- 
culture in secondary schools? — Yes. 

17380. Where was the experiment made? — Madura and Chinglepet. 

17381. You are referring to experiments carried on by missionaries like 
the Rev, Mr. Sutherland. Do you know of any effort <m the part of Govern- 
ment to start agricultural middle schools ? — Yes ; we have agricultural middle 
schools under the control of the Agricultural Department. I know of one 
at Anakapalle, and one is to be opened at Chittoor, as soon as teachers are 
.available. , ' 

17382. Did you pay any visit to these schools? — I was on the committee 
that organised these schools. 

17383. Mr, Calvert: Madras of course is mainly an agricultural Province. 
Does your Madras University take the lead in encouraging the study of 
Madras rural problems? — No. There used to be in the Madras University 
a Professor of Economics, Dr. Gilbert Slater; however, that appointment has 
come to an end. 

17384. I understand they had a three years’ course in rural economics, 
and now it is two years? — I think it is. 


17385. I gather you are rather in favour of separating the work of rural 
education from that of urban education? — No; I am not. 


17386. Would you have a’ separate hoard for rural education? — A board 
■of Rural and Agricultural Education? — Yes, possibly. Rural education is a 
misnomer, I want agriculture, or strictly defined, selected lessons on agri- 
culture, which is a different thing altogether, to be taught in middle schools 
and high schools whether those schools are situated in urban or rural areas. 
My object is not to make a distinction between rural and urban education. 
•My object is to turn the interest of the educated people to the land and the 
possibilities of nature. 


17387. At present the urban bias is rather stronger than the rural bias?— : 
At present there is no rural Mas so far as school education is concerned. ‘ j 

17388 . Professor Gangulee : Do you teach rural economics in your Teachers* ' 

■ College? — No. 

17389. ThS 


economics ?- 


^ Col^^ there ^ ij 3 

:Mr. Herbert ' ci A 
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17391. Would you say he is more u*Por ^ rural bias in the teacher is 
You would, go so tor us to say ■» j 

more important than m the curncu um ^ period the Madras City 

to 17 2 " “* " lave 
of I* - ioo k "' ”“ tio ' •* 



that too. 'hAre ? — X should like to have 

17395. When was the University built p 
notice; it took place a long time ago. suppose there were «&- 

17396. Before these institutions_were built up, supp 
cient seats of learning in India? Ye - were in fugles and in the 

17397. All these ancient seats of J*«“Jj 3 o it is sa id. 
pastoral parts of the country, not in c broug ht the Madrasi from his 

P 17898. ' 

p»wrol OTirouodmg, British «ta<*tio»F— Ho »»• bto»g» 

17399. Would you agree *kat l 

to it in the natural course of events the same amenities 

s-lss; rtass fS; “ ’to- 1 -i 

— a IW .« 

* “SS. so, it a - . s^*sarfta«4?®T 

aoes 6 £t a racfal instinct among t0 ^ ^ existed ,am^ 


^ exist a racial instinct amon* - - ; — ^ existed ^ ; 

174-04 X iust pointed out tha r surroundings has been 

all the ancieit pandits and *»«*«**£ ^decent living left tin 
owing to certain circumstances. There is no __j tbink I should like to 

*> *>“” ■“** rf 

ail lS.hXi.v103 Ain/vlr '■ * „■ J&l* fin ’t ^ ." ' 

'"”l 74 M°”h.°^oiiit is not ft, * *$!£ *%£! &JSS 'i:##''*, 

.tCtSRsrs 

not gradually change. ^ool trained boy could 

17406. If a matriculate, or ng a capital of, say, Rs- 

living, say, Rs. 100 or Rs. W* mont^, Jg->of .& educated people 
you be surprised to hear that M SJg“j ate Con ld get an . 

* - 'the 

■ ./* 
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17408. So, it is not a question of rural outlook; it is a question of bread 
and butter? — No. The bread and butter question is included; it . has its 
influence. But there is also, I say, apart from that bread and butter ques- 
tion, the question of this natural outlook. 

17409. What I wanted to ask you was, unless 5 or 10 acres of land pay an 
educated man enough to give him a decent living, decent clothes and ordin- 
ary food, can you expect him, merely by instinct of rural outlook to go back 
to the land? — No,, you cannot. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr, J. W. KEITH and Mr. C, E. WOOD, Representatives of 
Messrs. PARRY & Co., Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 


Question 2. — Agricultural Education. — Apparently not many of the 
students who have been trained go back to the land, and it is suggested that 
a college, where sons of mirasidars could be trained in agriculture, would be 
.of great value. 

Poultry farming and market gardening, especially in the vicinity of large 
•towns should form a means of livelihood to many if they could be induced 
•to adopt it and can find the necessary capital to start. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers, — (a) Our efforts as a firm of fertiliser 
manufacturers for over 25 years is a sufficient answer to the first 
question — our general experience being that the application of fer- 
tilisers to normal soils is profitable. The average Indian soil is 
impoverished by centuries of crops and the shortage of farm yard 
manure indicates that artificial manure is very necessary. We have 
a very large number of customers who have been using our fertili- 
sers year after year for periods ranging in some cases up to 20 years. It 
is almost impossible to give a general statement showing the actual profit 
derived from the use of artificial manures, as ryots keep no proper accounts, 
but from our long experience we estimate that the profit per acre may range 
foetween Bs. 15 and Bs. 150 per acre depending on the locality and crop and 
on the amount of fertiliser used. 


Extended use of natural and artificial fertilisers will come as soon as 
ryots realise that their use is profitable. In order to popularise the use of 
fertilisers continued demonstration is necessary. A demonstration plot in 
.every village is desirable, but a start might be made by having three or 
four plots in every taluk, under the control of the Agricultural Bemonsira-, 
ffcor. Such demonstration plots should be confined to artificial manures onlyvj 
Other plots could be used to demonstrate advantages of seed selection 
use of improved methods of cultivation. Continual advertisement & 
necessary but this is the business of the fertiliser firms interest^,* 
present are quite prepared to distribute free a reasonable amount of IwjpF 
jsers for experimental purposes. 

(b) Beliance would have to be placed on a system of inspection and analysis 
with punishment of transgressors, but we submit that this matter is,, at pre- 
sent, not of great importance, as, generally speaking, fertilisers are supplied 
only by firms of good repute. The presence of sand in popnaes am| ,|n *;&sh 
guano ancl manure is not usually due so much to wilful 1 ' 

-defective methods of manufacture. Poonacs have been known to omtam., 

•to 60 per cent, of sand, but simple inspection is sufficient to show the 
tferior nature of the product, ■ . : fi 



All artificial fertilisers should be sold on guaranteed analysis but we < 
would urge the fertiliser industry should not, at the present stage of its 
growth be too much hampered by inspection which is liable to have its 
attendant abuses. 

.(c) Much is being done by fertiliser firms ..at present to popularise 
-use of artificial fertilisers by the distribution of free samples to land 
, e^perimentors and the good results obtained are broadcasted by eanv 
and by advertisement amongst potential users. 
t Every Agricultural Bemonartrator should supervise a 
, if hot in" every” village attest 


■ -too willing ho ,co-qperate #im. 
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After demonstration lias, proved the usefulness of fertilisers, a system of 
distribution must be considered and the ideal system is a series of local 
depots fed from a central factory or distributing centre. Through the co- 
operation of the Agricultural Department during the past few years we 
have demonstrated that this system is good and a very much larger turn- 
over would have been obtained had ample supplies of fish guano been 
available. Ryots are very conservative and once having obtained good re- 
sults from one particular manure are very unwilling to use any other. For 
example in Guntur, Repalli, Tenali and surrounding districts a very big 
demand for fish guano was created through the work of the Agricultural 
Department and ourselves, over 300 tons being sold through a chain of 
depots. Unfortunately the fish guano season was a failure oh the Malabar 
Coast for two years in succession but sales of other feitilisers were practi- 
cally nil. There is, however, evidence of an increasing demand, from this 
'district, for superphosphate and bonemeal — supplies of which are always 
available. 


A system of depots is necessary for the reason that the ryot will not 
*buy ahead but waits till he sees signs of a good crop before ordering manures 
and this allows no time for supply from a central factory which may be 
300 miles away. Individual orders are placed for only a few hundredweights* 
at a time. 


Because of overhead charges distribution from depots is of necessity more 
expensive than from one central depot but the extra cost is justified by the 
convenience. To popularise the use of fertilisers and improved methods of 
cultivation, a suggestion has been made that when remission of land tax is* 
necessary on account of failure of crops, a larger remission might be made 
to cultivators who can show they have made some effort to improve their 
cultivation either by extended use of manures or by seed selection or by use 
of improved implements. This matter would need great care. . 

More attention might be paid to local agricultural shows— a 
healthy competition in the growing of paddy, 'raff, chillies and tobacco, flMaLft ffgy 
would "be very stimulating. Such shows would be useful as centres for 'mmm* * 
minuting knowledge of genuine interest to agriculturists, and, to give the 
best results, should be very local in character. Certificates of merit issued by 
the Agricultural Department would be of great value in raising the standard 
of cultivation. Fertiliser firms would be prepared to co-operate with the de-* 
partment m making such shows a success. 

Popularising the use of manures is of course closely allied to the ques- 
tion of payment. It is impossible for any firm to give credit to thousands of 
small customers and this is where co-operative societies should be of great 
assistance. For cash payment we allow such societies special discounts and 
if these societies would grant short-term loans to members on the security of 
crops to enable them to take fertilisers, the actual cost of the fertiliser ter 
the member would be very little more on credit terms than it would be for 
cash — in so many cases an impossibility. Of the hundreds of co-operative 
societies in South India there do not appear to be more than half a dozen 
who do anything to help their members to purchase manures. Very close co- 
operation between the Agricultural Department and the co-operative socie- 
ties seems essential and from such co-operation the greatest good seems likely 
to accrue. 


With a guarantee of payment we should even be prepared to distribute on 
credit through co-operative societies and this would very largely help to 
solve the very difficult question of distribution. 

(4 } 'In Guntur district in 1925 we sold 63 tons and in 1926 to date we 'May# : 
sold 268 tons. • ** ‘H-,’ 


In Nellbgre -^striet we have a customer who in 1922, bought one 
experiment* In 1926 he has bought 33£ tons. 1 s 

- The sales' 1925 Were 87 
70 tens. 
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In Chingleput and North Arcot, South Arcot, Tinnevelly and the Nilgiris 
increased sales are also to be noted. 

(e) Much investigation has been done by the Agricultural Department in. 
connection with manuring and experiments in conjunction with private agen- 
cies are in progress at various places in the Presidency. The experiments we 
are conducting on behalf of the Potash Supply Company of London have de- 
monstrated to the full the importance of potash manuring in tobacco. 

Much of the work done by the Agricultural Department seems to be 
hidden away in official bulletins which are accessible only to a very few and 
-the possibility of more widely disseminating the knowledge gained is one 
that deserves great consideration. Distribution in the vernacular is neces- 
sary and it should be a point of policy that every ryot able to read should be 
in possession of the results of experiments. 

We find one of our greatest difficulties is to spread the results of success- 
ful demonstrations. One district is sceptical regarding the results obtained 
in another with the result that demonstrations are often multiplied where a 
little faith is really all that is necessary. This means slow progress. It 
seems possible that work by the Agricultural Department could remedy this. 

Question 17. — Agricultural Industries, — We do not consider it advis- 
able that Government should take any steps to establish industries as sug- 
gested in this question. 

Industry and agriculture are, generally speaking, two entirely separate 
ventures and should not be confused. In any case we submit that it is not 
the province of Government to commit itself to industrial undertakings ex- 
cept purely on an experimental scale. 

Agricultural Departments can disseminate useful information about im- 
proved types of agricultural implements, crushing machinery, etc., and might 
demonstrate their use and encourage purchase through co-operative socie- 
ties, but should abstain from taking any active part in the establishment 
of industrial enterprises, a matter for which Government is not, ordinarily, 
properly equipped. 
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Oral Evidence. 

* 

174X0. The Chairman : Mr. Keith, you are the representative of Messrs. 
Parry <fe Co., manufacturers of fertilisers, and you are accompanied before- 
the Commission to-day by Mr. Wood. You, Mr. Wood, are the senior part- 
ner f — Yes. 

174X1. Which of you, gentlemen, will speak to the note of evidence? — Mr„ 
Keith. 

17412. And we shall assume, Mr. Wood, that unless you contradict Mr. 
Keith, you agree with him?— Yes. 

17413. You have put in a note which the Commission has read with great 
interest; it really explains itself, but there are just one or two questions 
which I should like to ask vou. You point out on page 761 that in order to 
overcome the natural prejudice and conservatism of the ryot, it is necessary 
that a great deal of demonstration and propaganda should be undertaken. 
Have you yourselves financed any such propaganda? — We have run a con- 
siderable number of experiments in the Presidency. 

17414. Have you any views as to the relative merits of propaganda and 
demonstration on your own plots and propaganda and demonstration on the 
ryot’s own holding? — I think I should prefer the ryot’s own holding, if it 
can be arranged. 

17415. He always thinks there is some magic at work, if the Agricultural 
Department controls the land? — That is one thing. 

17416. What are the others? — He very often has th'e impression that the 
demonstration is conducted on a specially selected plot; he may think it is 
much better land than his. 

17417. That more money is spent than he can afford and that better land 
is being used? — Yes. * 

17418. On the question of adulteration of fertilisers, have you in youfr, 
experience had any cause to suspect the distributors of adulterating ferti- 
lisers? — No, because at present we 'have practically no distributes 
our own agents. 

17419. So that they have nothing to gain by adulteration? — No. 

17420. Unless it would enable them by the increase in bulk to steal a 
certain amount of substance; but that does not arise in your experience? — 
A large amount of pilfering goes on, but that is quite different from adulter- 
ation. 

17421. The bulk is not made up by foreign substances, but it is simply a 
question of petty theft? — That is so, so far as I can understand from my 
complaining constituents. 

17422. The theft takes place on the railways? — Partly on the railways 
and partly between the station and the city. 

17423. That shows a fairly active demand for fertilisers amongst a cer- 
tain section of the community? — It is quite surprising. 

I suppose you take it as a hopeful omen, do you not? 

17424. Have the railways been accommodating to you in the way of pro- 
viding godowns or space for godowns? — No. 

17425. Bid you have to ask for that at all? How about your depots; are 
they situated in large railway centres? — No, because the difficulty is that 
we want these depots outside municipal limits, for purposes of taxation. 

17426. Do you find there are municipal dues to pay? — There are license 
fees to pay. 

17427. And yon find that the cartage to distant depots is less than tfaa 
fees? — That is very difficult to say. 

17428. On page 762 you point out that a few coo 
to take an interest in the matter. Have you ever 
knowledge has any one else ever approached* any 

ifc. J. W. K^h rni 
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to speak for all the co-operative societies, with the view of pushing schemes 
of this sort? — We have addressed the Deputy Registrar of the North Arcot 
district, but we have not received a reply. 

17429. Did you point out that if fertilisers could be distributed on a co- 
operative basis, that might provide the security upon which you yourself 
could give credit? — Quite so; we are considering that question; of course, 
as we have pointed out that with a guarantee of payment from some body, 
Government or the co-operative society, we should be prepared to distribute 
on credit through co-operative societies. 

17430. Naturally, you must have reasonable security for your loan? — ‘Yes. 

17431. Are you the only firm distributing artificial manures in those parts 
of the Presidency in which you trade? — No, there are two other large 
European firms. 

17432. Do you know the extent of ""their sales? — I have no figures. 

17433. Can you say, from your experience, that there is a steadily grow- 
ing demand for artificial fertilisers? — Our figures point that way. 

17434. Are you asked by cultivators for advice on the technical aspect of 
fertilisers? — Yes. 


17435. What is your advice as to the need or the reverse for a certain 
proportion of organic manures with the artificial fertilisers? — We continue 
to recommend that as much organic manure as possible should be used, and 
that, in our opinion, the best results are got from a combination of organic 
and artificial fertilisers. 



17436. Do you manufacture all your manures or any of them? — We have 
large bone presses, and we are at present manufacturing superphosphates; we 
crush ground-nut poonacs and bone. 

17437. Do you handle sulphate of ammonia? — -Yes, we do. 

17438. Have you difficulty in getting all the bones you want? — Yes, the 
supplies are running short. 

17439. Have you any views about the desirability of prohibiting ^ ex- 
port of bones from this Presidency? — I think the question is largely 
nomic one. '' 

17440. Is it not rather more than economic ?. There is 
shortage of certain substances in the soil, and if you are 
substance®, how can you make the deficiency good? That is the 
We are simply exporting because there is no demand for them in 
we would much prefer to sell in the country. \ 1 

' 17441. You yourselves are exporting?*— With regard to the suggestion 
that export should he prohibited, our position has always been that it would 
fee a correct policy to follow as soon as it was found that the supplies 
being utilised in the country, hut our experience up to date has been that 
unless we export a certain quantity every year, the turnover is not 
ly large to make bone crushing a commercial success. ■?■'* , 

17442. You, gentlemen, of course represent a limited liability 
I take it, and you very rightly look to the interests of the shareholders!^ 
have got the cost per ton ; it makes a difference to the cost of the itrtfwr 
whether we do 100 tons or 1,000 tons ; unless we can get a sale for 1 
to work economically means that we have to charge very high prices "for; tfeo . >: 
small quantity sold in the country. y 

17443 I see the point. I was going to say that yoh;very/“ 
rightly take the commercial view ? , . 

17444. I was wondering whether' 'yuh 
of production as a result of lower outturn would b< 
dencv for the prices to drop;’? If 
" of crushing by unit ' crush ' 
done in the country. 

Vytfy 
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17446. If there were no export of bones, you would have presumably a 
lower outturn? — Yes, a lower outturn. 

17447* If you continued in business, the whole of that business would 
be confined to the Presidency? — -Yes. 

1744B. Whether you could do so at a profit or not I do not know ; you 
presumably would have to lower your charge to the public in this country in 
order to encourage the extension of your business in the Presidency? — Yes* 

17449. And the question is which of these two factors would be the more 
powerful? — With the present off-take of Madras from factories, I should say 
that it would not pay a fertiliser concern to continue unless it could export. 

17450. That is definitely your opinion? — I think so. The price of the 
product to the consumer would of course go down so far as bones are con- 
cerned, but that is a small proportion of the turnover of a factory. 

17451. What is your technical method; do you digest these bones? — Some 
of them, when steamed bonemeal is required, but the greater part of them 
is merely crushed; they are very dry in this country. 

17452. Have you carried out experiments youself, to satisfy yourself that 
you in fact break down the bones and that they are available for the plant 
in the shape of food? — That is undoubtedly so; we have carried out experi- 
ments for many years. 


17453. You are familiar with the practice in colder countries, and you 
know that n any grease is left in the bone, it does not dissolve but lies a 
long time in the soil; that does not exist here? — Not to such an extent; some- 
users prefer that some of their fertiliser should become available at a later 
date gradually; they want it spread over a period. 

17454. Professor Gangulee : What is the smallest bag that you sell? — We sell 
anything from 75 lbs. to 300 lbs. ; the customary packing is 1 or 2 cwt. 

17455. Is there any collective buying by a group of ryots? — We have one 
or two villages that do have the system of collective buying. 


17456* Not through co-operative societies ? — They come direct. 'ii’lh-P: 
17457. Do you know enough about the details 'to tell 'the 
arranges that? — In this particular village that I am thinking about, it is 
simply arranged by one or two headmen of the village. 


17458. And those men have been in touch with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment? — Yes, they have been in touch for many many years. 

I suppose you are trying to extend the lesson. 

17459. With regard to the demand in India, is the demand from the- 
Indians or from the European planters? — We have large demands from both. 

17460. Which is greater? Is the European demand the greater? — I 
should say so at present. 

17461. You manufacture sulphuric acid yourself? — Yes. 

17462. You get your sulphur from Sicily? — No. We get American sul- 
phur. 

17463. Mr. Calvert: You suggest that the profit per acre may range from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 150 per acre. Is that the net profit? — Yes, net profit after cost 
of the fertiliser has been deducted. 

17464. And the additional cost of cultivation and harvesting involved?— 
No, 

17465. You are suggesting that co-operative societies are not taking much 
interest. If the profits are anything like Rs. 30 per acre net, it is difficult 
to understand why they do not come forward? — We know ryots do get profit- 
We are surprised at the slowness of the advanee. 


17466. That applies to the Madras Presidency?— Yes. 
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17468. You are opposed to Government undertaking pioneer industries? — 
(Mr. V/ond) Yes. How long is the country to wait for private enterprise ter 
undertake these experiments? 

17469. On page 768, in reply to question 17 you say “ it is not the province- 
of Government to commit itself to industrial undertakings except purely on an 
experimental scale.” That is I think the commercial opinion about all, matters 
relating to commerce and industry, that the Government should confine itself 
to experiments and leave it to commercial enterprise to do the rest? — The 
experiments may be on some considerable scale so long as they do nql inter- 
fere with private enterprise. I have no general objection to that. You 
cannot interfere with private enterprise; it does exist. There are three' 
fertiliser factories which have been in existence for 10 or 15 years, $nd 
they have had a very difficult time indeed and spend a great deaf of money 
on propaganda work, in spreading knowledge of fertilisers, etc. And if 
Government were to come in now as competitors, it would be a very serious 
thing indeed for them, as it is in the other Presidencies. 


17470. You make two definite proposals. One is to make card-board by 
the utilisation of wheat straw. There is no private enterprise to interfere 
with it? — J should say there is private enterprise. 

17471. There is no manufacture in this country of such straw card-boards? 
— Yes. T tlunk there was an industry established in Madras very long ago 
and it is ciusmg down. I do not think it is correct to say that it should be 
done or ought to be done, but if it obtains orders from Government for all 
their requirements, it could possibly exist. 

17472. “ The utilisation of cotton seed to extract felt, fuel, fodder and 
Oil.” What is your view about cotton seed oil? — I have no objection to ex- 
periments. 


17473, Would you permit the experiments to go so far as to encourage 
private industry? — On a small scale, certainly. There is the instance of a 
soap factory on the West Coast which has been started by Government and’ : / 
quite successfully run by Government, and Government have now offered it 
to the public, but no private enterprise has come forward to run it because : ' i ; 
there is nobody who has come to the conclusion that it could be run as a com- ; ; 

mercial concern with success, It is merely as an experiment; if Government - r J. 

were to take it up on a very large scale now, it would be incorrect, I think,. 
because commercial opinion is that it could not be a paying proposition.. _ 
Government undoubtedly could run a considerable number of ventures ; 
there will be a great deal of harm to trade. ’ \ V ( r « 

17474. My point is this : Is not the country losing while it is waitings 
private enterprise to take up these industries ? — Private industries, will 
if there is chance of reasonable profit accruing. . 1 ’ . ■ 

17475. The turpentine factory in the Punjab has been .started . b J; ■; v-/ 

ernment ? — Yes, but it is closing. * 1 : • > . ’Q. 

17476. It is still going on? It is now on a co-partnership 
so? ' 1 * 

17477,. I presume it is part of the scheme for utilisation of forest product? 
is it not? — Yes, they are using forest product. And commercial enterpijieep: ip 
and things of that sort are rather handicapped because they do not know ,,;j|g 
what, Government is to do, next.- * ■ J§m 

17478. Practically, in this ill-organised country, there is yery little manu^.,- 
facturing enterprise? — There has been a’ ‘gjPWjl 
prise, but J suppose very unsuccessful im- - -many 

17479. They are manufacturing?— Yes. The Presidency 
sugar factories which have closed down. That is one instance. 

' 17480. Sir Gang a Bam: You are a manufacturing !«»• a* fSSft W 

porting -anil exporting, firm 

I 17481. ‘Wtha-otfeer a&p * 
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17482. What manures do you deal in? — We produce manures ais any 
( one else does. 

17183. Have you got a branch here? — Yes. 

17484. You state you make superphosphates. How can you make it 
"without sulphuric acid? — We make it from imported sulphur.* 

17485. You stock the bones for making bonemeal? — Yes, some of them. 

17486. Bo you get any by-product? — The only thing is glue. The Madras 
“Government make glue and we do not. 

17487. Have you any branch in the Punjab? — -No. 

17488. You send your representative to the farms to show the effect of 
the&e things and point out what a profitable thing it is to grow with 
manure? — Also without manure, in big flower pots. 

17489. That is what is done all over the world? — We have started expert 
ments like that here. 

17490. Bo you send them to farms outside? — -Are there no agricultural 
farms? — No. We send representatives to all the exhibitions, agricultural 
and co-operative society exhibitions. 

17491. You do not deal in agricultural implements? — We do; we have 
■an agency in Madras. 

17492. Agency? — I think an agency for American machinery, 

17493. Supposing I copy a piece of plant? Would you claim any royalty? 
— We should. 

17494. You or somebody represented to me that you were very much 
handicapped by the high rates of railway freight. I do not remember which 
firm it was, but are the railway freights so very high as to retard your 
spreading these things? — It is a very big factor, I should think. u 

,17495, Is it a big factor ? — Yes, it is. f (i a t 

17496. Then there' is no doubt that the manure is 
large quantities. Where is it done, at the destination or at the beginning:?-r- 
I suppose at the destination,, to save the railway ' ■ < ..,v7uY| 

I do not know if you have experience, but I have experience and 1 am 
telling you. It is 60 per cent, or so. 

17497. Sir Thomas Middleton: Is your main business with manures? — 
Yes, I should say, at present. 

17498. Is the demand mainly for nitrogen or phosphates? — That is a 
mathematical calculation; there are mixtures containing both. The people 
take compound manures. 

17499. Can you say whether different tracts of the Presidency are likely 
to want different mixtures? I think you are meeting special demands? — 
That is really an important question to be thought out and worked. We 
supply all demands for special fertiliser. 

17500. You are finding a demand for phosphates in the tobacco-grbwiixg 
districts ? — Yes. 

17501. Is there any demand coming from the cotton growing districts? 
— At present the demand is slight. 

17502. In what form do the tobacco growers take potash? — What is known 
as high grade sulphate. 

17503, 50 per cent, quality? — Yes. 

17504. You refer to the conservatism of cultivators who have been accus-? 
tomed to fish guano in taking to other fertilisers? — Yes. 

17505. You want fish guano for a certain purpose. What about bone- 
meal? Does if give the same result ? — It is good, otherwise we should not 
have recommended it, ' M 
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17507* A much lower percentage than the fish guano used in Britain?— 6 
Yes, muon lower. 

17508. Dr. ttyder: I should like to know whether as the manufacturer 
of bonemeal you are for the prohibition of its export as a manure or for 
taxing its export? — I have answered that question before. At present, we 
think that the export should not be prohibited, but that as soon as there is 
an indication that as much of the bonemeal as is available in the country 
will he consumed, export should be stopped. 

17509. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya ; With regard to this analysis which 
you conduct for the benefit of your constituents, are there any conditions 
under which it is conducted, that is to say, should the constituent or the ryot 
who seeks your advice purchase a certain quantity of the fertiliser before 
the analysis is made, or is it made in the case of anybody who seeks your 
advice? — We make no stipulation. 

17510. iS ‘ir Ganga Bam: You are sending your manures, to the Punjab?— 
It is rather far away. 


(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 9-$Q a.m. on Tuesday , the SOth November,. 

1926, at Calcutta . 
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APPENDIX . 

Export Duties on Bones and Oil-Cakes. 
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Government loan through co-operative societies to liquidate existing debts 
(\ S . Mudaliar) (426), extent of unknown, 13,757-60. 

Increasing (R. Mudaliar), 16,920-30. 

Insolvency, rural, not common (Narrasimharaju) (570). 

Interest, moneylenders ? rate abnormally high, co-operative societies lend- 
ing at lower rates (Subbarayan) (539), rate should be con- 
trolled by legislation (539), 14,885-6, 14,894-5, excessive rates, 
15,046-7. 


— — , of moneylenders, not necessarily high ( Rood and Mudaliyar) 

(606), sometimes exorbitant (625). / , ' 

? rates exorbitant (S. Mudaliar) (426), maximum rate should be 

fixed (426) 13,943, freedom from arrest for civil debt, surplus 
for saving, 13,92942, 13,944-7. 

— ? loans should be provided at low rate® (Kollengode) (189) 

(Ramdas and Sivaswami) (673). 

Investment, no market for. in rural India (Rood <Md Mudtd&yanr) (@ 06), 
investment in co-operative societies, 15,819-25, I6,|02-3. • • \ 

Land Mortgage Banks, required (Reddi) (346) ' 13^033-5, bust' "cannot bafts 
organised under present system, 13,061-5, legislation required, 13,06*1% 
nature of mortgages, 13,069-76, ’ the - remedy- ' : '(AnMeaM'"f4^. 
under Government ; VhHH 

Land revenue in Tanjore a cause of indebtedness (Ramdas and Sivc^ms^) 

■ (07$), inetdenoe of , 16,603-10, : | ! % 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS — contd. 

Legislation (Paul) 11,394-8. ■ ; Jit, 

, as to insolvency, inadvisable (Kollengode) (189). ' 

for complete liquidation of existing debts (R. Mudaliar) 

16,930-2 Government loans 16,982-17,014, 17,101-2. V 
Minors, property of, guardians should be permitted to borrow upon iM ? \ 
improvements (Subbarayan) (540), would be analogous to provisional" ' 

^ Settled Land Act in England, 14,898. _ 

Moneylenders, methods of ( Narasimharaju ) 15,503-11. 

} obtaining possession of land ( Beddi ) 12,733-6. 

, not known whether increasing in number ( Beddi ) 

, rates of interest ( MacMichael ) 12,242-6. ’ 

Moneylending by landlords (Subbarayan) 15,045, (N arasimharaju) 15 3 

— — , dishonest account-keeping (Subbarayan) 15,047-9. 

, security (Subbarayan) 15,056-9, 15,062-3. $§>$? 

? shop' account (Subbarayan) 15,057-8, (Beddi) 13,084^7. 

Mortgages, non-terminable, no practice of (Ncw'asimharaiu) (570) sh«iffwKI 
■be prohibited (Kollengode) (189). ^ h 

Panchayats should administer law as to (Paul) (225). 

Rainfall, insufficiency of a cause of indebtedness (Bamdas and Sivasma^iiJl 
(673) 16,611-5. Till 

Remedies for (B. Mudaliar) (700). , 

Repayment prevented by, failure of crops, high interest, insuffici«|(||| 
income and lack of subsidiary industries (B. Mudaliar) (OTKffl 
(N arasimharaju) (570). Wfra 

Restriction of credit of cultivators inadvisable (Narasimjharaju) 

15,315-7, but there should be restriction on cultivators who are bojTQ®il 
ing from Government (B. Mudaliar) (700) 16,947. 

Sources of credit, taccavi, co-operative societies and moneylenders '»nEra 
Mudaliar) (699). • HI* 

, the usurer (Paul) (224). 

? the holding and the moneylender (NarasimhmohmM 

Statistics as to, none (Anstead) 9464-73. f 


Sub-division of holdings, not the main cause of (Leach) 15,744-7. 
Taccavi, popular, amount of loans increasing (MacMichael) (263), 12 M 
11,802-11. • ’ 

, rules as to (MacMichael) 11,812-25. 

, in dry areas (i¥acl/ic7iaeZ) 11,867-72. 

, in- famine (MacMichael) 11,992-12,002, 12,044-53. 

— , rate of interest (MacMichael) 12,241. 

v extent of indebtedness (MacMichael) (309), extent of im 

, (310-1). 

Usurious Loans Act (Paul) 11,526-8; (Subbarayan) 15,050-5. 

— — > has no-t been applied (Reddi) 13,088-89. 

— , may cause hardship to cultivators unless 

mortgage banks are started (Narasimha 
(570). 




AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

A8 (607) tUre aS a& industry subsidiary to weaving (Rood and MudaMt, 

P re P ara ** on ^ or consumption ( Kollengod 

. gaeket-making (Subbarayan)' (542), difficult ( Sutherland ) (408). AM 
Beekeeping, not much scope for (Subbarayan) (542). 

net likely to prove profitable on the plains but teat 
wt ii- i;i* ' w investigation (Sutherland) (402). 

in the Ceded Districts (Hood and Mudaliyar) (Wt); 

18,616.20. -. -Wm 

■ ^07), (Subbarayan) (542). 







ill I 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES— contd. 

Coconut oil factory, room for in Godavari District (Beddi) (350). 

, Government help necessary (Beddi) 12,757-8. 

, f started by Tata Company (Beddi) 12,759-61. 

Coolie work (flood and Mudaliyar) (607), ( S . Mudaliar) (428). 

Cotton ginning factories, cultivators obtain seasonal employment in 
( Subbarayan ) (542), (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (454). 

Demonstration and loans for beekeeping, poultry x'earing, fruit growing, 
&c. (S. Mudaliar) (428). 

Dairying (Beddi) (350). 

Employment, cultivator, average, only works 120 days in the year; 

wastes rest of his time (Beddi) (349-50). 

, probably does not work more than 8 months 

a year (Sutherland) (402), (B. Mudaliar) 
(706). 

, works 9 months in the year (Subbarayan) (542), 

(8. Mudaliar) (428). 

— * , varies (Hood and Mudaliyar) (607). 

s may be supplied by Government and Local Boards on roads, 

tank repairs, <fec, (E. Mudaliar) (706). 

Experiments (Paul) 11,493-7. 

Extension of, not possible in North Arcot (Leach) 15,761-2. 

Fish canning (Bazl-uLLah and Pinto) 14,205-7. 

Fruit growing on the Nilgiris (Bazl-ul-Ldh and Pinto ) (451), uncertain 
(Sutherland) (402), 13,578-83. 

— 9 e.g., mango and banana, profitable (Subbarayan) (542). 

Fruit preserving institute at Coonoor, subsequently closed (Bazl-ul-Lah 
and Pinto) (451), owing to lack of market 13,981, 
and commercial experience 13,982-9. 

- — imports of jams and jellies, figures (Bazl-ul-Lah and 

Pinto) 13,990-14,006 (469), 14,136-42. 

Government should encourage industries connected with the preparation 
of sugar, cotton seed used for felt, rice straw for paper 
(B. Mudaliar) (706), and industries connected with pre- 
paration of agricultural produce (Sutherland) (403). 

3 justified in spending public funds on popularising part- 

time occupations for agriculturists (Beddi) 12,7 52-6. 

— — — — , should not take any steps to establish industries subsidiary 

to agriculture (Keith and Wood ) (763). 

should not interfere with private enterprise (Keith and 

Wood) 17,468-79. 


Groundnut, deterioration of, owing to bad method of decortication 
(Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (453-4), 14,038-43. 

7j cos t 0 f machine (Bazl-ul~Lah and Pinto) 14,091-2. 

? machinery (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto ) 14,187-91. 

Hydro-electric projects, scepticism concerning (Anstead) 9822-81. 
Industrial Department should investigate (Subbarayan) (543), 

} experimental work should be confined to pre- 
liminary investigation 0azt~uLLdh and Pinto) 
(453) 14,025-30, 

Industrial concerns should move to rural areas (Beddi) (350), (S. Mudaliar ) 
(429), should not (Subbarayan) (542), (Kollengode) (190); 

Lac 0azl-ul~Lah and Pinto) 14,154. 


Machinery, experiment to evolve improved, for preparation of agricnl- ; 

turai produce (BazUul-Lah and Pinto ) (453), (S. Mudaliar) (429), ; , 

Madras State Aid to Industries Act, for private enterprise to start new 

industries (Bazl~ul~Lah 

Pinto ) (453). : ; ^ 

, a dead letter (Bazl-ul-LaK. 

■ • : ■ Pint#) 13,978., 

i*-r- — — * — ~ — * — long-term loans given .i 

and Pinto) I4*<T" " 


V" 


, 02444 


i; 

'.M* 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES— confd 
Madras State Aid to Industries Act, co-operative society necessaiy 

(Bazl-ul-Lah ana Pinto > 

13,979-80 

* — * 3 i equn es amendment (Bazl-ul-Lah 

and Pinto ) 14,024 

— j administration of (Bazl-ul-Lah and 

Pmto) 14,117-35, 14,168-70 

— ? Carnatic Paper Mills (Bazl-ul-Lah 

and Pinto) 14,172-5 

Manufacturing agricultural and foiest products (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto > 
13.975-7 7 

Maiket must be available (Paul) (227-8), 11,529-39 

— — , lack of facilities (. Kollengode ) (190) 

Middle Schools could teach gi xss mat-making, wearing, ropemaking, 
basketmaking, poultry (Sutherland) (402) 

None at present (Kollengode) 10,969-71 

Oil pressing (Beddi) (350), (Sutherland) (403), ( Suhharayan ) (542) 
Panchayats should oigamse woik by villageis for village improvement 
(It Mudahar) (706) 

Piscioultuie (Suhharayan) (542) 

, not sufficient water m dry season (Sutherland) (403) 

Poultiy (Keith and II ood) (761) 

? considerable opportunity (Sutherland) (402) 

, neceesaiy to improve breeds (Suhharayan) (542) 

not reared on extensive scale (Beddi) (350) 

Pice hulling highly developed (Bazl-ul Lah ana Pinto) (454) 

Pice mills (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,158-60 
Poad repairs (Sutherland) (402) 

Popes, baskets and mats (Mcdai) (350, (B Mudahatr) (706), ( Sutherland ) 
(403) 

Byots, most, have subsidiary occupations (MacMithael) (264), 12,120-3 
Salen, mdusti les in (Suhharayan) 15,244-7 
Sericulture in Mysoie 

— — , Ooonoor silk farm research institute (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto > 

(452) 

Government; taking steps to expand ( Bazl-ul-Lah and Pmto) 

(451) 

— , Kollegal Taluk of Coimbatore m (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pmto) 

(4 52) , 14,145-50 

, microscope, use of (BaJ-ul-Tah and Pmto) (453), 14,010 

? mulbeny lungus disease at Coonoor (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pmto) 

(452), expei lence of Mysore (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pmto) 
14,007-9 

, pebnne disease (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pmto) (452) 

— , peripatetic rearing party (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pmto) (452) 

, — 9 weaving parties (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pmto) 14,151-3 

, i earing and reeling (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,166-7. 

, Silk Superintendent (Ba~l-ul-Lah and Pmto) (452), training 

14,164-5 

, volume oi silk ti xde, figures (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pmto) (470-1) 

* — , heat would he an obstacle (Sutheiland) (402), 13,587-9 

— t — * — , not much scope for (Suhharayan) (542), (Beddi) (350) 

Soap factoiy (Ba~l vl-Lah and Pmto) 14,143-4 

Spaie time occupations, a matter for Industries Department (Ansiead) 
9,832-41, 10,211-17 

Spinning, hand, should be encouiaged by Government (Suhharayan) (542) 
15,015-23, (Narammkaraju) 15,486-9 
Staple crops, should be related to (Paul) (227) 

Study of rural industries necessary (Sutherland) (403) 

Subsidiary industries not extending ( Anstead ) 9821 

Survey of cottage industries to be made (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (451 and 
454) 13,974, 14,176-9 

Teaching children (Sutherland) 13,584-6, 13,595 

Water, lack of supply of, chief obstacle to (B Mudaliar) (706) 

Wearing taught m vocational middle school (Sutherland) 13,515, andi 
spinning (PW) (223), 11,636-9 

vi 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES— ccmtfd 

Well-smking in dry lands (S Mudahar) (428). 

Wembley Exhibition, mfoimation collected tor (Barl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 
14,096-8 

Women, lace-making (Sutherland) 13,509-14 
Woollen twist-making as an instance (Paul) (228) 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. &ee PADD1S0N ) 

Emigration, returned emigrants, of depressed classes bare improved 

standards (Sutherland) 13,487-93 

— , are usually landless people (Sutherland) 

13,677-8 

, to Assam and Ceylon, doubtful conditions (Beddi) 12,837-9 

, to Ceylon and Malay States (Subbarayan) 15,003-7 

, emigrants return with improved standard of life, but have 

learned to drink arrack (Sub bai cyan) 15,155-63 

by low caste people, improving their economic position 

(Beddi) 12,829-36 

— mdentuied laboui stopped (Beddi) 12,840-7, (MacMichael) 

11,896-905, 12,274 6, 12,333-46 

Fiee allotment of land to landless labourers (Subbarayan) (543) 

Labour Officers should be transferred to proposed Development Depart- 
ment (Bamdas and Sivasu wrm) (678) 16,732-3 
Machinery, labour-saving, will cause unemployment (Rood and Mudahyar) 

(617) 

, introduction oi, undesirable (Rood and 

Mudahyar) (629) 

? distinguished fiom laboui -improving maclnnei} 

(Rood and Mudahyar) 16,137-48 
Salem, m, no shortage of labour (Subbarayan) (543). 

School children (Paul) 11,542-4 

Sufficient and well distributed (Amtead ) (59) 9842 6 

Wages (Beddi) 12,804-5, m kind and m money (S Mudahar) 13,734-6 


AITCHISON, D A. D., M R.C.V S , M.P.S , I V.S., Vetennary Adviser to 
the Government of Madras (382-400) 

Administration, Yetlrinart 

Central Advisory Committee should he established 13,263-9 
Co-ordmation, with Agricultural Depiicment no lack of (382), 13,270-2, 
13,357 

Department is and should be independent of Agncultural Department 

(382) , 13,153-4 

Local bodies, no veterinary dispensaries under control of (382), 
13,278-83 

Supervision of staff necessary 13,138. 

Veterinary Adviser with the Government of India should be appointed 

(383) , 13,174-8 


Animal Husbandry 

Cattle-breeding might be placed under Veiennary Department 
13,155-62, 13,273-5, 13,317 8. 

* Cattle Improvement Officer should be appointed 

13,188-90 

— - — impiovement of milch cow and draught ox 13,191-2 

Dry cows put out to graze 13,297-8. 

Horses of little impoitance 13,210, 13,323-4 ^ 

Demonstration and Propaganda 

Vetermaiy propaganda necessary 13,220-8, 13,330 3 

Education 

Madras Veterinary College, 4th year’s training should be given 

13,179-87, 13,299-301 , 13,364-73 

— * * qualifications ror admission 13, 238-9, 

13,354-6 

— small proportion of students agncultmsts 

13,240-2 

fiee education 13,248-6 


A 4 
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AITGHISQN, D. A. D,, M.R.G.V.S., M.P.S., I.V.S .—contd. 

Education — contd. 

Madras Veterinary College, stipends 13,247-51. 

— * — private students 13,252-6. 

expenditure 13,319-22. 

— students selected from language areas 

13,334-6. 

Scholarships, veterinary, for depressed classes 13,216-9. 

selection for 13,229-35. 

Research, Veterinary: 

Classification of diseases 13,349-53. 

Examples of work done 13,302-9. 

Facilities, further, desirable (383). 

Feeding 13, 236-7. 

Indigenous medicines 13,313-4, 13,325-9. 

Muktesar, wrongly controlled (382). 

* — , Director should do administrative work only (382). 

, staff should be free from routine work (383), 13,169-73. 

Veterinary : 

Abortion in cows 13,350. 

Cattle-breeding might be under Veterinary Department 13,155-62, 
13,273-5, 13,317-8. 

Cattle Improvement Officer should be appointed 

13,188-90. 

— improvement of milch cow and draught ox 13,191-2. 

Contagious diseases, not much opposition in dealing with now (383). 
Dispensaries, growing use of (382-3). 

* number of cases 13,358-63. 

Grass, relation of to diseases 13,353, 

Hookworm common in dogs 13,310-2. 

Horses of little importance 13,210, 13,323-4. 

Indigenous medicines 13,313-4. 

3 might be of interest 13,325-9. 

: , books 13,337-41. 

Inoculation by serum alone method for rinderpest, little opposition to 
(383) . 

Inoculation serum-simultaneous, there would be opposition to compulsion 
(383), 13,201-6. 

Local bodies, no dispensaries under control of (382), 13,278-83. 

Local Government, support of Department, no complaint as to (382). 
Madras Cattle Diseases Act, compulsory notification, segregation, dis- 
posal of carcases, compulsory inocula- 
tion by serum alone method (383). 

# cannot efficiently control movements of 

animals 13,193-200. 

, inoculation 13,201-6. 

, control of carcases not very thorough 

13 207-9. 

, amended 13,289-93. 

. Malpractices by officials 13,138-52, 13,162. 

Propaganda necessary 13,220-8, 13,330-3, 

Public health, connection with 13,211-2, 

Reports from villages 13,284-5. 

Research, staff at Muktesar should be free from routine work (383), 
13,169-73. 

, feeding 13,236-7. 

, examples of 13,302-9. 

— , classification of diseases 13,349-53. * 

— — «, further facilities for desirable (383). 

Retrenchment policy in view of loss of quarter of million cattle from 
disease 13,257-62. 

Salaries tec- low 18,139-42. 

Scholarships for depressed classes 13,216-9. 
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AITCHISON, D. A. D., M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S., I.V.S.— conid, 

V ETEBIKA B. Y — COntd. 

Serum, occasional shortage of owing to transport difficulties (383), 
13,163-8, 13,295-6. 

Staff 13,134-7. 

, -available for local epidemics 13,286-8, 13,294. 

, private practice and fees 13,342-5. 

Superior Provincial Service 13,374-6. 

Supervision of staff necessary 13,138. 

Touring assistant surgeons, complaint by ryots as to absence of (383). 
Touring dispensaries, full use being made of (383). 

, motor dispensaries not necessary, 13,346-8. 

Tuberculosis in cattle 13,213-5, 13,304-9. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY (see under ANSTEAD.) 


Artificial manure, production of, might help ryot to reduce number of 
cattle (JR, Mudaliar) (705), 16,942. 

Bellary District, Government breeding station should be established in 
(JR, Mudaliar) (705). 

Bulls, Kangayan (Subbarayan) 14,972-6, 15,213-5. 

, working bulls (Subbarayan) 14,978-9. 

, should be provided at weekly markets (Paul) (227), 

Castration (S. Mudaliar) (428). 

, a good deal of used to be done by touring veterinary 

assistants (Leach) (590). 

Cattle, useless, every village overstocked with (Leach) (589). 
Cattle-breeding (Subbarayan) (541-2). 

herd of the JPattagar of Palayakottai, very remunerative, 

discouraging influence of the Estates Land Act 
(Subbarayan) 14,899-904. 

, Kangayam and Ayrshire bulls, Sindhi cattle, dairying 

( Subbarayan ) 15,138-54. 

, might be placed under Veterinary Department (Aitchison) 

13,155-62, 13,273-5, 13,317-8. ... 

Cattle Improvement Officer should be appointed (Aj$ehi~ 

son ) 13,188-90. 

improvement of milch cow and draught , ox 13,191-2 

(Kolleng ode) 10,987-96. 

Census of cattle carelessly done, use of as legal evidence has caused 
immense mischief (JReddi) (351),. 12,762-4. * f , , ' , ; * 

Common grazing, causes promiscuous propagation (Leach) (589). 

f panchayats might control (Leach) (589), 15,688-92. , 

} should be gradually abolished (Leach) (589-90). 

s commc^pastures are inadequate (S, Mudaliar) (428). 

Cow, care of (Subbarayan) 14,976-7. 

, dry cows put out to graze (Aitchison) 13,297-8* 

Dairying, great scope for (Subbarayan) (541), , , , 

, milch buffalo should be improved (R. Mudaliar) (705). ; ‘i (■ , 

, doubtful whether cow can take place of milch Wff alb- 

Mudaliar) 16,810. 

j could be improved at C'antamanayakanu-r ($. Mudaliar) (428). 

, loans for should be granted by Government (S, Mudaliar) (j^B), 

Deterioration of cattle caused by promiscuous breeding and insufficient 
pasture land (JR, Mudaliar) (705). ^ ; 

Destruction of useless cattle necessary (Subbarayan) (542) 15,087-90. 



Draught animals, ryot does not appreciate importance of improvement of 
(Leach) 15,600. « , ( 

Fodder, crops (S. Mudaliar) 13,866-7. , V : 

, times of shortage, in Madura (8, , Mud®lbr\ (428) i in Salem (Snfe 

( 705 )^ 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY— contd. 

Fodder, methods of improving supply of (B. Mudaliar) (705). 

fodder and green manure crops, concessions as to water charges 

(MacMichael) 11,874, 12,040-3. 

Grazing in- forests ( Tiremcm ) 11,086-90, 11,111-3, 11,131-8, 11,179-80, 
11,242-4. 

— — , sheep ( Tireinan ) 11,091-3. 

, goats ( Tireman ) 11,126-7. 

, silage (Tireman) 11,182-3. 

Horses of little importance (Aitchison) 18,210, 13,323-4. 

Oilcake as cattle food ( S . Mudaliar) 13,874-6. 

Panchayat, control of forest grazing grounds {Leach) 15,603-4. 

Plough, improved, cannot be used because of smallness of draught 
animals (Subbarayan) 14,967-71. 

Silo should be adopted {Paul) (227). 

Touring of veterinary assistants has been abolished (Leach) (590) 15,619-22. 

ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A., Director of Agriculture, Madras (32-150). 
Administration : 

Board of Agriculture, Provincial, does not exist 9548-52. 

Coimbatore Agricultural College (62). ^ 

Director and Deputy Directors of Agriculture, duties of 9405-9. 

, administrative duties pre- 
vent touring 10,593-602. 

Irrigation and agriculture not in touch 9538-48. 

Panchayats 9396-9403. 

Provincial Agricultural Service, Superior, recruitment for 10,703-6,. 
10,715. 

Railways, no complaint concerning 9480-9. 

Records kept in library, record office unnecessary 9291-6. 

Research and education should be associated (63). 

, veterinary, should be both central and provincial 9668-9. 

Revenue and Agricultural Departments, degree of co-operation between 
10,469-81, 10,603-7. 

Roads unsatisfactory 9490-9, 10,287-303. 

Settlement 9981-3. 

Staff (63). 

Taluk consists of 50 to 200 villages 9444-6. 

AaBrICUliTUEAL INDEBTEDNESS : 

Caused by false standards of life, drink (40), 9476-9. 

, education 9474-8. 

Extent of (40). 

Land mortgage banks the remedy (40), 9528-30. 

Statistics as to, none 9464-73. 


Agricultural Industries : 

Hydro-electric projects, scepticism concerning 9822-31. 

Spare-time occupations, a matter for Industries Department 9832-41,. 
10,211-17. 

Subsidiary industries not extending 9821. 


Agricultural Labour: 

Sufficient and well distributed (59), 9842-6. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Cattle, crossbreds, prejudice against (49). 

, but first cross satisfactory 9714-22, 10,087-91, 10,322-38. 

, improvement of 10,306-8, 

implements limited, by strength of (48). 

, number of 10,308-11. 

— , breeds and breeding, Rrahmini bulls deteriorating (50). 

— bulls, premium, not enough 9702-8,. 

10,180-4. . , 

castration, bloodless, should be developed! 

but compulsion inadvisable- 
.85-7. " ‘ 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A ,—conid. 
Animal Husbandry — contd . 


Cattle, breeds and breeding, Committee should be appointed in each 

Tillage to control (50), 9723-4. 

__ ? C ows, ryot should be taught to take 

greater care of (51), 

— dual purpose 9718-22. 

— } Government grant for maintenance of 

bulls should be increased (51). 

} Kangayam 10,310-20. 

— — . — , not profitable (52). 

, t Ongoies, 9709-13, 10,311-20. 

— •, export of, prohibition of versus 

control of 9805-20, 

^ Viceroy and Governors could stimulate 

interest 9700-1. 

, Feeding, fodder, insufficiency of, owing to competition of com- 
mercial crops and water-shortage (51 and 52). 

, forests should be used for fodder famine reserves 

9851-61, 

, grazing lands should be free from taxation (52), 

9792-9804. 


, are becoming cultivated 10,078-81. 

, } panchayats should limit stock on 

grazing land and encourage silage 
leaking (50), 

? common, should be controlled to pre- 
vent excessive grazing and pro- 
miscuous breeding (51). 

_ } enclosures would improve cattle 9713, 9801-4. 

? prickly pear should be used as famine fodder 9862-3. 

, salt should be given 10,416-22. 

, silage, importance of 9725-56. 

, inferior to green fodder 9785-91. 

3 values of foodstuffs should be studied (51), . in colla- 
boration with Bangalore 9780-3. 

Dairying, Adulteration, pedigree herds, milk recording, District Board 
bulls (49), 10,076-7. 

, co-operative societies should run dairies (49), and purchase 

bulls (50). 

, milkmen’s societies should be formed (51). 

1 — , Madras City, neighbouring forests should be reserved for 

grazing dry cows (51). 

, not profitable # (49), 9675-84. 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock 9670-4. 

Goats require control 9688-92, 10,149. 

Pigs not important 9693-9. 

Policy, definite, being successfully pursued (49). 

Sheep not promising 9685-7. . 

Veterinary, hospitals should be extended (50). , - ’ 

inoculation against rinderpest Should be advertised (50). 


Attracting Capital : 


Agriculture not the most profitable means of using capital (58), 995&-S. 

TPX .-1 A "Krr nATlCArro.f.1 RTTJ 1 STT! HT* inOfthtOnUeSS 


Agn culture nov wiw uiu&i ***v»i*« -*«***«» 

Development retarded by conservatism, ignorance, mdel 
lack of strenuousness of ryots (59), 

<C< A^lteration should be prevented by societies selling standard 
(53) 

Agricultural associations dead 9935-6, 10,064. 

Better-farming societies, none 10,111-13 
Better-living societies 9391-5. 

, ", Oollege society 10,140. m : : ■; 

* 1 - ’ 1 xi ■ , 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A.— contd 
Co-operation — contd 

Consolidation of holdings should be undertaken 10,488. 

Demonstration (39), 10,062 
Dairying should be undertaken (49) 

Forest panchayats should develop into co-operative societies (52) 
Implements, distribution of, should be undertaken (49) 

Irrigation, minor schemes 10,489-91 

Land moi fcgage banks should be established (40), 9528-30, 10,227 9 
Milkmen’s societies (51), 9760-76 
Pessimism concerning 9627, 9933-40 
bale societies (56 <fe 58) 

, demonstrating have not time to assist 10,615-6 

beed distribution should be undertaken (44), 9623-31 
Taccavi 9519-22 

laluka development associations unsound 9927-34, 10,062, 10,170-8 

Crops anb Chop PnoarcTiON 
Cotton, Cambodia, grown too extensively (45) 

, ginning and pressing factories, control of (47) 

, control of weighing ineffective (47) 

, measures for improvement of crops partly effective (47) 

, protective measures ineffective (45-47) 

, bo atli Indian pool quality 10,431-4 

Foddei crops, seveial new vaneties recently introduced (44) 

Pood crops displaced by money crops (45), 9637 51, 10,126-31, 10,359-63 
Fruii culture should ne developed (44), 9612-22 
Green-dressing ciops successfully introduced (44) 

Gioundnut grown too extensnely (45), 9637-40 
Impioiement of, lines of leseaieli (43-44) 

Madras Agucultural Pests and Diseases Act, 1919 (45-47), should be 
moie ngorous 9632-36, 10,073, 10,188 
Mahali disease of Areca palms prevented by Bordeaux mixtuie (40) 

New crops, little scope foi (44) 

Onions 10 535-9 
Potatoes 10,121-2, 10,539-43 

Recognisable charactei of impioved stiams desnable (44) 

Rice seed 10 092 7, 10,347-30 

Seed distr bution difficult should be done by co-operative societies (44), 
9621-31, 10,132-5, 10,424-30, 10,651-3 
Sugaicane, varieties 10,3^9-46 
Tapioca 10,499-500 

Varieties, appioved, cultivation of, by lyots not insisted on 10,709-10 
Vegetables on garden land should be developed (44) 

Witer lequirements of crops 9566 73 
Wild inimak, damage by, negligible (45) 

Cm TXVA1ION 

Alkaline pioblem not serious 9561-3 

Dry cultivation on superior land, standaid of. better than on wet lands 
(60) 

Education, English, has led to dismtegr ition of joint family life m 
higher castes extravagance, larger families, sub-dmsion of holdings 
and poveity (59), 9304 

Fimme aieas require more attention 9420-40 

Holdings hige and small adopt the same systen 10,065-7, 10,114-20 
Improvement, extent of satisfactory 10,200-10, 10,3u4-5 

, letarded by conservatism, ignorance, indebtedness and 

lack of strenuousness of ryots (59), lack of capital 
9953-8 

Landlords do not co-operate 10 05 V8, 10,608-14 
Meteorological service of no assistant o 9500-03 
Unit of, yoke of o\en 10,136, 10,141-5 
Demonstration and Propaganda 
Agricultural Department, cost of (An Head) 10,393-9 
Central body not required for 10,658 6i 
Cinematograph, use of, presents great difficulties (39) 

— , but promising 9450-7, 9757-9 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M S A — contd. 

DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA — COTltd 

Oo-opeiative societies (39), 9161-3, 10,062 

Concent 1 a lion of, preferable 10,110-3 

Cuitivatois own plots demonstration on 9410-4, 9447-9 % 

Demonstiation aie n s, an enroui aging experiment (39) 

plots, successful (38) 

Demonstrate) is, not sufficient in numbei (38-9), 9992-6, 10,169-73 
f lelugu speaking 10,230-46 

students who fad m Middle schools not good enough for 

10,25 L-3 

duties and qualifications of 10,254-60 

1 tra\ellmg 10,701-2 

Deputy Directois, duties of 9406-9, 10,600 2 

Dry cultivation 9115-9 

Fairs used ioi demonstiation (39; 

Increased output of a new method must be 15 to 20 pei cent to attract 
cultivates s 9458-60 

li ugated areas, concentiated on 9288 9 
Methods of, successful 10 059 60 
Rico transplantation 10,347-50 
Ryots willing to accept aduce (39), 9951-2 
Shows, agncultuial, of limited value 10,70^ 

Touring by Dneotoi of Agriculture 10,593-9 

Education 

Adult, not hopeful 9941-9 

After-careeis of students 9375-6, 10,276-8, 10,384-92, 10,586-92, 10,617-23 
Andhra TJmveieity, agricultural college under, should not be started 
10,243-50 

Attracting middle class youths to agriculture (37) 

Coimbatore Agricultural College (35), (62-63), 10,101-9 

. cost por student (122) 

10 , 283-6 

convenient situation 10,560-7 

Commetcial experience 10,693-700 

Compulsion inadvisable 9989, 10,011-4, 10,lbfe-90, 10,481-4 
Co-operation, depend© upon 9940 
Engineering 10,381-3 

English education, bad effect of on higher castes (59), 9304 
Female, importance of 9990-1* 

Government service, the sole object of agricultural students (35), 
9366-76, 10,032-5 

, Co-opei ativ© Department 10,274 5 

Indebtedness, caused by 9474-8 
Linguistic distribution of students 10,235-49 
Madras agricultural education a failure (35). 10,160 
Madras University 10,666-78 

Marketing, improvement of condition of, depends on education of ryot 
(56) 

Middle schools 10,041-51 
Mission schools 10,272-3 

Nature study should be taught in schools (35-36), 9377-87, 10 052-4 
10,400-1. 

Pusa cannot completely tram research workers (34), 9301 
Research and education should be associated (63) 

Scholarships 10,677-8 

Schools, primary ail'd high, should not teach agriculture <«J5-6) 
Science, rudiments of, should be taught m schools 9380 
Technical a«icultura schools should he established for bora after 
leaving ordinary schools (36), 10,162-8. 

Teacher* m elementary schools should be recruited from students of 
agncultuial middle schools 10,261-70 
Unpopularity of agricultme among educated person© (37), 9390 
Vernacular agncultuial iiaimng 9373-4, 9388 10,167-8 


\11] 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A — contd , 

FERTILISERS : 

Adulteration, very small (43). 

Activated sludge plant necessary 9587-92. 

Available *fco ryots 10,533-4. 

Benefits of, figures (147-150). 

Cow-dung as fuel, evil effects exaggerated, cannot be stopped (43). 

, the best manure 10,624-9. 

Export of, extent of (41 and 42). 

— , should be prohibited 9593-9601, 10,023-5, 10,449. 

, figures (146). 

Hutchinson's work on phosphates (33), 10,645-50. 

Phosphate deficiency 10,018-22. 

Ploughing and nitrogen fixation 10,435-48. 

Prices of crops, limiting factor in use of manures 9603-7. 

Prices of manures too high (41 and 43), 9593-9604. 

, railway freights an item 10,069-72. 

Research necessary (43), 9608. 

Salt, denatured, not recommended 10,412-5. 

Sheep penning, 10,627. 

Synthetic farmyard manures (43), 10,026-8. 

Finance. : 

Agricultural Department, cost of 10,393-9. 

Land mortgage banks should be established under Government (40), 
9528-30. 

Local Government should finance propaganda 10,1724. 

Ornaments for women, a source of credit 9513-7, 10,086. 

Post office savings bank should encourage thrift 9504-8. 

Savings certificates, importance of 9511-8. 

Forests ; 

Denudation of deforested areas not very important 9579-84. 

Fodder famine reserves, should be used for 9851-61, 10,408-11. 

Madras City, neighbouring forests should be reserved for grazing dry 
cows (51). 

Panchayats should control forests, but are weak (52), 10,085. 

Proximity to forest areas not annoying to cultivators 10,407-8. 

Touch adequate between Forest and Agricultural Departments, desir- 
able to attach Forest Officers for short periods to Agricultural Depart- 
ment 9847-50. 

Fragmentation or Holdings : 

Consolidation, compulsory, not advisable 10,485-8. 

Statistics, not collected 9531-6. 

Holdings : 

Average size about 6 acres 10,068, 10,141-5, 10,485-6. 

Tenancy cultivation, an obstacle 10,146-8. 

Unit of cultivation, a yoke of oxen 10,136, 10,141-5. 

Implements : 

Co-operative societies should undertake distribution (48). 

Factors limiting use of, price and cattle (48). 

Improvement of existing machinery preferable to introduction of new 
machinery (48), 9652-61. 

Manufacturers, small 10,684. 

Ploughs, improved, 6,000 in use, mass production 10,136-9, 

Progress in introducing fairly good (48). 

Research Engineer required (48), 10,683. 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A ,—contd. 

Irrigation : 

Agricultural and Irrigation Departments, no touch between 9538-48. 
} disagree as to water require- 
ments of sugarcane 9566-73. 

Famine protection 10,352-7, 10,364-5. 

Hydro-electric schemes 10,366-71. 

Minor works require more attention (41), 9553-9, 9564-5. 

, entrusting to co-operative societies 10,489-91. 

Perennial rivers 10,558-9. 

Schemes 9537. 

Value of land affected by 10,553-7. 

Volumetric basis of charge ideal but difficult 9674-6. 

Water requirements of crops 10,546-51. 

Wells 10,513 -25. 

Wells, waterlifts, &c., handed over to Industrial Department 10,098-100, * 

10,679-82. 


Marketing : 


Adulteration, very common (52). 

* — — , co-operative societies should sell standard qualities (53). 

Advances on value of crop before harvesting (57). 

Barter (57). 

Commission rates (57), 9923. 

Oo-operative credit would strengthen position of ryot, co-operative sale 
societies not likely to succeed at present (56), but in future should 
improve quality of exported goods by grading (58). 

Cotton, ryots at a disadvantage in selling (55-6). 

Dues (56), 9880-9. 

Education, the means of improvement of (56). 

Export, multiplicity of intermediaries (56), fairer to cultivator than 
internal maAet 9873-5. 

Facilities, unsatisfactory (55). 

— * , special officer should be appointed 9879-2. 

Groundnuts, largely exported (56). 

, decortication of 9897-9904. 

Information as to market prices, <fec., would be of little value to culti- 
vators under present conditions (58). 

Legislation needed for control of markets (54), 

Licensing of middlemen, public opinion not ripe for 9893-4, 9913-7. 
Middlemen and moneylenders largely control (55 and 56), 9876-9. no free 
samples 10,707. 

Milkmen’s co-operative societies (51), 9760-76. 

Railways, no complaint 9480-9. 

Roads unsatisfactory 9490-9, 10, 287-1 0 ; 303. 

Storage facilities for grain very practical 9918-22, 10,423. 

Sugarcane, bad conditions (56), 9905-17, 

Tirrupur Cotton Market, history of (53*), 9864-9. 

Transport system must be improved (54-5). 

Weighing, control of in ginning factories, ineffective (47). 

Weights and measures, standardisation of, a crying need (58), 9895-6. 

Research : 



Agricultural engineering (34). 

Bangalore Animal Nutrition Station should work on fundamental 
problems 9780-3. 


Board of Agriculture, very useful 9997-9, 


us to Indian Central Cotton 

r, , 


Central' Advisory Board desirable, i 

Committee @8)* . 

t0 _ b ® financed Ey aft 

— ; : — , to * suggest ’ and correlate 

but •■''a^butete.v' ’'W% 


at, 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M A. — contd* 

Research — contd 

Cfoimbatoie Sugaicane fetation, veij good vork of 10,004-10 

■ , vanoties unsuitable for Southern India 

10,339-46 

, Agucultural College (62-3) 

Crops and crop piotection (43-4), 10,669-77 
Economic surveys of tillages necessary 10,190-4 
Economist, Agricultural, lequired 9441-3, 10,083 
Education and research should be associated (63), 9304-8 
European officers lequired to tram Indians (34) 

Experimental faims 10,558-72 
Fertilisers <43) 

Fodder crops, no leseaich as to 10,082-4 
Foodstuffs, value foi cattle, should be studied (51) 

— , Province should be m touch with Bangalore 

9780-3 

Goats, no economic enquiij as to 10,149 
Graduate and post-graduate training 9351-65 
Hutchinson's work on phosphates not followed up (33), 10,645-50 
Indian xeseareh workers should be trained m England (34), 9342-50, 
10,150-8, 10,464-8, 10,503-12, 10.629-36, 10,685-9 
Inter-Piovmcial meetings should be held (33), 9340-1 
Nutation value of crops 9609-31 
Policy, Provincial, statement of (35) 

Provincial, must be largely (32) 

Publicity officer should be attached to Central Research Committee (33) 
Pusa, should concern itself mainly with fundamental leseaich., leaving 
local application to Provinces (32) 

, is very useful yithm limits, difficulty as to travelling expenses, 

enjoys very high piestige but cannot completely tram research 
woikeiri 9297-9303 
Rewards for, not advisable 10,712 
feoils, more should be done 9577-8, 10,078-81, 10,492-8 
, analyses made for pruate peisons 10,579-85 

Special problems lequiung intensive study, in Madias, oilseeds and 
pulses, fodder crops, soil physics (34 and 35) 

Subsidiary agucultuial industries, no lesearch as to 9832 
Sugarcane, witei lequn aments of 9566-72 

— — , varieties 10,339-46 

Workers m, aie rare 10,150-1 

Sains 

Analyses of, for private peison& 10,579-85 
Cropping, effect of 10,526-32 

Denudation of deforested aieas not vei> impoxfcant 9579-86 

Phosphate, deficiency 10,018-22 

Research, moie should be done 9577-8 

Survey 10,015-22, 10,637-44 

Waterlogging not senous 9560-3 10,501-2 

Siatistics 

Accounts, faim 10,454-6 

Aftei careers of students 9375-6 

Agricultural indebtedness, no statistics as to 9464-73 

Crop-cutting expenments, necessary (61) 

“T 4 — * — , carried out by Revenue Department 10,450-3 

Figures of areas under crops fairly accurate, except m permanently 
settled tracts and mixed crops (60) 

Fragmentation of holdings, not collected on 9531-6 
Provincial departments of statistics should be established (61), 9986-8 
Railway returns as to crops should be i ©stored (60), 99S4-5 
Statistical section at Madras requires more staff (61) 

Veterinary 

Touch with Provincial Agricultural Depaitment very close 9662-7 


xvi 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M A — contd 

Welfare or Uue\i Popli \tiois 

Advance should be general 10,713-4 
Bioadca&tmg, importance ot 9509-10 
Cultivators’ position improving 9777-9, 10,195-212 
Drink causes indebtedness 947b-9 
Hookworm 9963-5 
Housing 9966-80 

Organisation ot educated persons toi social work (37) 

Panchayats should be strengthened (37), 9396-403 

Pessimism as to outlook foi poor people 10,130-1 

Population not increasing 10,218 27 

Post Office savings bank could encouiage thrift 9504-8 

Savings certificates, importance of 9511-8 

Watei supply good 9959 65 


ATTRACTING CAPITAL* 

Agriculture, does not pay (S Mudahai) (429), (E Mudahat) (706), but 
rent-collecting pays (It Mudaliai) 16,816-8 

, yield (S Mudahar ) 13,845-50, 13,948 54, has decreased (S 

Mudahar) 13,702-14, but value of land has increased 
(S Mudahar) 13,754-6 

, not the most profitable means of using capital (Anstead) (58), 

9950-8 

, must be made more profitable (Subbarayan) (544), 14,988-98 

Capital, no lack of, for acquiring agncultuial land but not for improve 
ment, land regarded as a safe but not paying investment (Leach) (591), 
15,662-5, (Six mn) (166), (JR Mudahar) (706) 

Demonstration of improved methods to show that agnculture will paj 
(S Mudahar) (429) 

Improvement of land, hmdiances to, Estates Land Act, fragmentation of 

holdings, lack of credit facilities, 
lack of education (Subbarayan) 
(545), 

5 banks will not give loans merely on 

land mortgage (Subbarayan) 
14,922-6 

, Estates Land Act, 1908 (Subbarayan) 

14,903-4, 14,983-8, 15,081-4, pro- 
visions of (Subbarayan) 15,100-11, 
permits increase of rent in respect 
of sinking of wells (Subbarayan) 
15,273-7 

, factors tending to discourage (Sivan) (166-7) 

, factors discouraging are personal (Leach) (591-2) 

3 want of funds and appre- 
hension of taxation ot 
improvements (S 
Mudahar) (429), (An- 
stead) (59) 

Land banks should be established (lieddi) 13,080-2 

Landowners not interested m cultivation and implovement of land (It 
Mudahar) (707) 

Liquid capital available for investment (JRamdas and Szva&iiam) 16,576-89 
Non-oultivatmg land-owners and tenants increasing (B Mudahar) (707), 
17,087-100 

Price of and profit fiom land (Leach) 15,702-8, (Subbarayan) 15,206-11 
Bent, assessment and water rate (S Mudahar) 18,766-88, 13,845-59 
Settlement Deports an Bellary District misleading as to profitableness of 
agriculture (It Mudahar) (707) 

Sub-tenures, multiplicity or, handicap to improvement (Kollengode) (190), 
10 , 972 - 8 * 11 , 018 - 22 , 

Value of land m Tfruekengode (Subbcvrayar) 15,248-9 

$vu 
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CHAMPION, HERBERT, M.A., Principal, Teachers College, S'aidapet, 
Madras. * 

Administration ; 

Education ; Advisory Board of Rural and Agricultural Education should 
be appointed (751), 

Records of experiments 17,311-23. 

Education : 

Adult, by secondary school teachers on a co-operative basis 17,310. 
Advisory Board of Rural and Agricultural Education should be 
appointed (751). 

Agricultural schools should be opened after scheme for teaching 
agriculture in general schools has been in operation for two years 
(749-50). 

Agriculture, science, practice and business, should be taught in schools 
(749), 17,338-50, 17,378-82. 

Bias, agricultural, in high schools, should consist of chemistry, botany, 
elementary physics and manual training (750). 

Carpentry, teaching of in schools 17,328-37. 

Female 17,307-9. 

General education, increase of efficiency of, would not result in increase 
in agricultural efficiency (748-9). 

Land, education leading away from (748), 17,283-8, 17,368-77. 

, influence of economic considerations 17,393-409, 

Literacy, the first objective 17,289. 

Moral teaching in schools 17,327-8. 

Nature study, does not interest educated Indian (748). 

should be taught in schools (749), 17,290-6. 

Quality of education, in secondary schools is deteriorating (748). 

9 i n elementary schools should be improved before 

increasing number of elementary schools (750-1). 
Records of experiments 17,311-23. 

Rural economics, teaching of 17,383-9. 

School gardening in elementary schools (749). 

Secondary schools, admission to should be on selective basis (751), 
17,351-8. 

Sympathy necessary from authorities and public (751). 

Teachers, from rural areas not preferable 17,303-6. 

, in primary schools 17,359-67, 17,390-2. 

Text books, agricultural, in schools unnecessary 17,346-50. 
Unemployment of educated persons 17,301-2. 

Unfit pupils should be excluded from secondary schools (750). 
Yocational training in agriculture should be given after completing 
general education (749-50). 

, vernacular middle schools inadvisable 17,297-300, 

BAZL-UL-LAH, KHAN BAHADUR M., SAHIB BAHADUR, C.I.E., O.B.E., 

Director of Industries, Madras, and PINTO, L. $., Industrial Engineer, 
Madras. 

Agricultural Industries; 

Cotton ginners, considerable number of (454). 

Fish canning 14,205-7. 

Fruit-growing on the Nilgins (451). 

Fruit-preserving institute at Co-onoor, subsequently closed (451), owing 
to lack of market 13,981, and 'commercial experience 
13,982-9. 

, imports of jams and jellies, figures 13,990-14,006, (469), 

14,136-42. 

Groundnuts, importance of (453). w 

, deterioration of owing to bad method of decortication 

(453-4), 14,038-43. 

— : , cost of machine Rs. 300 14,091-2. 

— — . .... machinery 14,187-91. 

Industries, Department of, scope of experimental wort confined to 
preliminary investigation (453), 14,025-30. ■■ ^ 
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BAZL-UL-LAH, M., and PINTO, L. S .—contd. 

Agricultural Industries — contd. 

Lac 14,154. 

Machinery, experiment to evolve improved, for preparation of, agricul- 
tural produce (453). 

Madras State Aid to Industries Act, for private enterprise to start 

new industries (453). 

a <Jead letter 13,978. 

9 co-operative organisation, inter- 
position of, necessary 13,979- 
80. 

, long-term loans given 14,012-23. 

, requires amendment 14,024. 

administration of 14,117-35, 

14,168-70. 

, 9 Carnatic Paper Mills 14,172-5. 

Manufacturing agricultural and forest products 13,975-7. 

Bice-hulling highly developed (454). 

Bice mills 14,158-60. 

Sericulture, Ooonoor silk farm research institute (452). 

Government taking steps to expand (451). 

— , Kollegal Taluk of Coimbatore, in (452), 14,145-50. 

, microscope, use of (459). 

5 mulberry fungus disease at Ooonoor (452), experience of 

Mysore 14,007-9. 

, pebrine disease (452). 

, peripatetic rearing party (452), 

— • * — — weaving parties 14,151-3. 

, rearing and reeling 14,166-7. 

, Silk Superintendent (452). 

, training 14,164-5. 

— 9 volume of silk trade, figures (470-1). * 

Soap factory 14,148-4. 

Survey of cottage industries to be made (451 and 454), 13,974, 14,176-9. 
Wembley Exhibition, information collected for 14,096-8. 

Co-operation : 

Boring of wells, concession rates to societies 14,199-201. 

Implements: 

Industrial Engineer investigates 14,180-4. 

Manufacturers of, indigenous, none 14,185-6. 


Irrigation, Well : 

Boring (449-450), 14,068-73, 14,087-90. 

, applications for 14,099-109. 

Department transferred from Agriculture to Industries in 1920 

14,161-2. 

, about 60 per cent, successful 14,192-201. 

, applications from co-operative societies 14,199-20L 

Deepening of wells 13,966-7. 

Drinking water, boring for, not dealt with by Industrial Department 
14,202-4. 

Ejection of machinery and plant (448). 

Extension of necessary (446). 

Fees, rules as to levying (450). 

, should be reduced 13,963-5, 14,108-10, 14,197-201. 

, grante-in-aid 14,111-6. 

History of (446-7). . 

Industrial Department, responsibilities of, do not extend beyond power- 
lifting of water 13,968-72. 

Information and advice (448). . ;• : 

Loans for (446), 13,958-63*. 

(448-9) . 






BAZL-UL-LAH, M,, and PINTO, L, S contd. 

Irrigation, Well — contd . 

Picotta 14,093-5. 

Poverty of ryot, the obstacle (446). 

, smallness of holding 14,155-7. 

Pumping sets (450), 14,074-82. 

Staff, and organisation (447). 

Subsoil water table sinking (13,966). 

System of compounding fees (448). 

Torpedoing (450), 14,065-7. 

Windmill not practicable 14,044-56. 

— — , tests of Agricultural Engineering Department at Oxford 

14,083-6. 


COMMUNICATIONS. ( See under ADMINISTRATION.) 

CO-OPERATION. ( See HOOD & MUDALIYAR and RAMDAS & 
SIVASWAMI.) 

Administration of agricultural co-operative societies satisfactory ( Eeddi ) 
13,038. 

Adulteration should be prevented by societies selling standard qualities 
(Anstead) (53). 

Agricultural associations dead (Anstead) 9935-6, 10,064. 

Agricultural labourers’ societies required ( Sutherland ) (403). 
Better-farming societies, none ( Anstead ) 10,111-13. 

Better-living societies (Anstead) 9391-5. 

Boring of wells, concession rates to societies (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 
14,199-201. 

Caste difficulties (Paul) 11,548-50. 

Cattle insurance and silo societies, necessity for (Paul) (228). 

College Society (Anstead) 10,140. 

Consolidation of ‘holdings should he undertaken (Anstead) 10,488. 

9 necessary spirit for, has not been produced by 

co-operative societies (Sutherland) 13,648. 
} co-operative farming necessary to prevent sub- 
division of holdings (Subbarayan) (540). 
14,912-5. 

Co-operative movement (Paul) 11,463-72. 

Credit Societies, propaganda necessary to teach cultivator the advantages 
of (Subbarayan) (543). 

being worked well, but require too much supervision 

(Subbarayan) (543), 14,909-11. 

, lack of confidence in (Subbarayan) 14,905-8, 15,011-4, 

15,074-7. 

. — ? should do purchase and welfare work ( Sutherland ) (403). 

mixed castes, controlled by caste people to exploit outcastes 

(Sutherland) (403). 

3 unsatisfactory (Sutherland) 13,461-73. 

} require control (Narasimharaju) 15,311-4. 

, have given immense relief to ryots (Beddi) (346). 

touch about 8 per cent, of rural population (MacMiehael) 

12,155-8, (Kollengode) 10,921-2. 

Dairying should be undertaken (Anstead) (49). 

Demonstration (Anstead) (39), 10,062. 

Depressed classes in societies (Paddison) 12,688-9. 

Distribution of stock, seeds, implements, manures,, should be undertaken 
(B. Mudaliar) (699). 

Distributive and productive societies, Government should try to develop 

( Subbarayan ) (543), 

? difficult to manage (Subbarayan) 

15,260-6, 

Economics, village, no attempt made to teach (Sutherland) 13,645-7, - 
Education by societies (Subbarayan) 15,067-73. , . 

Facile credit, danger of (Paul) 11,399. \ 
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CO-OPERATION — contd . 

Facilities for co-operation should be given by Government (S. Mudaliar) 
(429). 

, audit and education (8. Mudaliar) 13,760-5. 

Financing village sites for depressed classes ( Sutherland ) 13,474. 

Forest panchayats should develop into co-operative societies (Anstead) (52). 
Government help too much relied on (Subbarayan) (543). 

Housing, provision of (Paddison) 12,397-407. 

Implements, distribution of, should be undertaken ( Anstead) (49). 
Irrigation, minor schemes (Anstead) 10,489-91. 

— , societies for paying on volumetric basis (MacMichael) (269). 

, panchayats for ( MacMichael ) (269). 

Labourers ( Paddison ) (314 and 318), 12,355-6. 12,450-1, 12,463-73. 

Lalgudi Co-operative Agricultural Society’s farm (Sivan) (164-5), 10,777-82. 
Land mortgage banks should be established (Anstead) (40), 9528-30, 10,227- 
10,229. 

Legislation to compel minorities to co-operate in joint schemes (8, Mudaliar) 
(429), unnecessary (Subbarayan) (544). 

Milkmen’s societies (Anstead) (57), 9760-78. 

Movement requires overhauling (B. Mudaliar) 16,781-3, 16,912-9. 
Non-credit societies (Paul) (228), 11,472. 

Punchayats, comparison with co-operative societies (Paul) 11,555-66, 
11,615-8. 

, village self-government by, would probably not succeed 

( Sutherland) 13,475-8. 

Pessimism concerning (Anstead) 9627, 9933-40. 

Bale societies (Anstead) (56 and 58). 

— , demonstrators have not time to assist (Anstead) 10,615-6. 

— , no societies for sale of produce or stock (Subbarayan) (543). 

Seed distribution should be undertaken ( Anstead) (44), 9623-31. 
Self-umnagement, progress towards (Paul) 11,545-54. 

Selling societies (Paul) 11,382-5. 

Sericulture in Mysore, special type of society (Pao) (8). 

, short-term credit required, 45 days 9024-36, 9160-76, 

, (Boo) (29). * 

, Taluk Association (Rad) (10). 

, Weavers’ societies (Bao) 9182-6. 

Shiyali Agricultural-Industrial Manure Society, failure of, due to lack of 
business methods (Sivan) (165). 

Societies have not achieved their object ( Sutherland ) (403). 

Solavandam credit society doing good work ($. Mudaliar) (429). 
Supervision, more required (Sutherland) (403), 13,469. 

— r— — some societies are self-managing ( Sutherland) 13,640-4,' 

Taccavi (Anstead) 9519-22. 

, societies should not administer (MacMichael) 12,115-7. 

Taluka development associations unsound (Anstead) 9927-34, 10.062, 
10,170-8. 

Thrift, should teach (MacMichael) 11,826-30, 11,892-3. ' 


CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION (see ANSTEAD). 

. Cinchona (Munro) 11,738-43. 

Coffee, declining area of, small capital required ( Munro ) 255. 

, varieties (Munro) 11,763. 

Cotton, introduction of new improved strain H Farm Cotton ” in Bellary 
District (It. Mudaliar) (703). 

Crops, important : jowari, paddy, groundnut, sugarcane, cotton (R. 

Mudaliar) (702). t . ■ 

Diseases, boilworm on cotton, calcaris on . jowari, stem borer on paddy, 
swarming caterpillar on paddy, grasshopper on cereals (B. Mudaliar) 
(703), ' . 

Fodder crops suitable for dry soils should be introduced (JR, Mudaliar) 

(702). * _ ; ' v< 

Fruit trees grown by District Board (8. Mudaliar) 13,837-44. 
W<#ndrfet/yi'eld v <d, MudMi&r} x 

in sandy dry temfa.-(Paddu<m) 12,349-50. ■ 
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CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION — ( ontd 
Mahalx disease, sprajmg effective ( Kollengode ) (190) 

Money and food crops ( Paddison ) 12 694-6, (S wan) 10,801-3, (Leach) 

15,763-6, (Narasimhai aju) 15,468-74 

— , gioundnuts, impoitance of (Bari ul-Lah) (453) 

, groundnut and cotton (Subbar ayan) 15,024-8 

Mulbeny (llao) 9049-52 

~, compaied with groundnut (Rao) 9098-101 

compared with castor (Rao) 9106-10 

m competition with food cropb (Rao) 9117-9, 9125 8 

New crops, scope for (Kollengode) (190) 10,985-6 

Paddy, yield (S Mudahar) 13,885-8, 13,948 

Potatoes (Murvro) 11,744 

Scarcity of ram (S Mudahar) 13,868-71 

Seed selection and distribution (Kollengode) (190), 10,966-8 

_ 3 by Government (S Mudahar) (427) 

— , — } should be through co-operative societies 

(R Mudahar) (699) 

Sugarcane (Narasimhamju) 15,333-6 
Tea (Munro) (255), 11,734-8, ll,748-b9 

United Planters Association, Crops of tea, coffee, mbber, cinchona and 

spices (Munro) 11,689-90, 11,694 

improvement of possible (Munro) 

(256) 

Wild animals, fencing, baibcd wne, should be supplied by Government 
(R Mudahar) (703) 

. licences foz firearms (R Mudahar) (703), (Kollengode) 

(190) 

peimission to hunt in lesenes by beats (R Mudahar ) 

(703) 

— , bcrub jungle should be lemoved (R Mudahar) (703) 

Yield (S Mudahar) 13,845-50 

CULTIVATION 

Alkaline pioblem not serious (Anstead) 9561-3 * 

Altitude required b$ coffee, tea, lubbei, cinchona (Munro) 11,734-8 
Diy, depending on ploughing, improved plough cannot be used because 
of poor quality of cattle (Subbarayan) 14,964-71 
on superior land, standard of better than on wet lands (Anstead) 

m 

Economic position, general (MacMir hail) 12,132-4 

Fallowing m dry lands should be investigated (R Mudahar) (703) 

Famine areas lequire more attention (Anstead) 9420-40 

Green manure (Reddi) 12,971-3 

Holdings, large and small, adopt the same system (Anstead) 10,065-7, 
10,114-20 

Improvement, extent of satisfactory (Anstead) 10,200-10, 10,304-5 

f ietarded by conservatism, ignorance, indebtedness and lack 

of strenuousness of ryots (Anstead) (59), lack of capital 
9953-8 

considerable, past and future (MacMichael) 11,787-91, 

12,090-4 

cotton, considerable improvement in (MacMichael) 11,790 

, land (MacMichael) 12,189-91 

— — , paddy, transplanting (MacMichael) 11,790-1, 12,094 

Irrigation (MacMichael) 11 906-7 

Landlords do not co-operate (Anstead) 10,055-8, 10,608-14 
Meston plough (Kollengode) (190) 

Paddy, comparative yields in India, Spam and America (Reddi) 12,767-70 

, 4 to 5 acres can be cultivated by one man (Reddi) 12,962-6 

, transplanting <fee (Reddi) 12 967-77, (Kollengode) 10,996-7 

— — , economic area (Kollengode) 10,936-7 
Ploughing (Swan) 10,797-800 

— , deep, should be done at least once every year (R. Mudahar) 

( 708 ). 
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C U LT I VAT I 0 N — contd 

Power machinery can be popularised by removing import duty on agri- 
cultural implements and by reducing prices of kerosene and petrol 
m Mudaliar) (703) 

Productivity of the soil has increased owing to use of fertilisers (Sub- 
barayan) 14,952-7 

Potation, not piactised systematically ( Kollengode ) 11,013-7 

, on wet lands, should be investigated (26 Mudaliar) (703) 

Shifting (Tireman) (198-9), 11,067 85, 11,094-6, 11,223-4, 11,250-1 
Smallholders cultivating coffee ( Munno ) 11,722-8 
Unit of, yoke of oxen (Anstead) 10,141-5 

Varieties, improved, cultivation of by ryots not insisted on ( Anstead ) 
10, 709-10 

Waste lands (MacMichael) 12,031-9 

Yield per acre stated to be consistently declining (26 Mudaliar) (707). 
16,819-23, 17,035-43 

DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA 

Advertisement requned (Sivan) (160), 10,769 

Agricultural Department, work of should be extended 12,697-704 

amount spent very small as compared with 

other countries (Bedcii) (381), 12,765-70 

* ^ instances of work of (Sivan) (160-1) 

Agricultural Advisory Boards (Narasimhara^u) (15,454-6) 

Anakapalle Farm (Nara nmharagu) 15,475-9 
Central body not required for (Anstead) 10,658 64 

Chemists, Government, should give free advice as to soils and crops 
(S Mudaliar) (425) 

Cinematograph, use of presents great difficulties (Anstead) (39) 
but promising (An- 
stead) 9450-7, 9757-9 

, should be used (B Mudaliar) (699) 

Concentration of preferable (Anstead) 10,110-3 
Consolidation of holdings (MacMichael) 12 198 

Co-operative societies, should be done through ( Mood and Mudahyar) (605) 
15,780-4, (Bamdas and S hvaswami) 16,555, (Anstead) (39), 9461-3, 10,062 
Cultivitois’ own plots, demonstration on ( Anstead ) 9410-4, 9447-9 
Cultivators willing to take ad\ite (Sivan) (159) 

, should be encouraged to visit agricultural stations (160), 

(Anstead) (39), 9951-2 

Demonstration, successful m regard to sugarcane cultivation (Narasim- 
harayu) (570) 

9 importance of (Narasimharaiu) 15,480-1 

farms not of such importance (Narasimharaju) 15,480-5 

, on cultivator’s own plot desirable (Narasimhara?u) 

15,480-5 

? areas, an encouraging experiment (Anstead) (39) 

9 plots, successful (Anstead) (38) 

— — — 9 farms m important centres (S Mudaliar) (425), 

, farm, private (Beddi) 12,990-5* 

, fields should be leased by Government (B Mudaliar) 

(698), 16,863-72 

should be carried out on cultivator’s own land (Paul) 

(223) 

films, not very successful (Subbaraycm) (587) 

Demonstrator* (Beddi) 12,996-13,004 
farmer-demonstrators (Paul) (223) 

, services of, should be free to experimenting landholders 

(S Mudaliar) (425) 

, not sufficient m numbers (Anstead) (38-9) 9992-6, 

10,169-73 

, Telegu speaking (instead) 10,230-56 

students who fail in middle schools not good enough for 

(Anstead) 10,251-3 

duties and qualifications of (Anstead) 10,254-60 

, travelling (Anstead) 10,701-2 
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DEMONSTRATION AND PRO PAGAN DA — contd. 

Demonstrators, should concentrate, travelling allowance should be in- 
, creased, numbers of should be increased (Swan) (159), 

( MacMichael ) 12,286-9, (Kollengode) 10,942-6, (B. 

Mudaliar) (698), 16,898-909. 

— , do not reach ordinary cultivator (Leach) 15,612-4, 

15,630-4. 

, more required ( Subbarayan ) (537). 

— } do not come from and do not understand psychology of 

agricultural class (Subbarayan) 14,876-8, 14,958-61. 
, silage ( Subbarayan ) 14,962-3. 

} in close and sympathetic touch with cultivators, popular, 

do not deal with marketing (Narasimharaju) 15,307-10. 
Deputy Directors, duties of (Anstead) 9406-9, 10,600-2. 

Dry cultivation (Anstead) 9415-9, 

Education, should be regarded as a process of (Paul) (222). 

Fairs, used for demonstration (Anstead) (39). 

Fertilisers: oilcakes, fish, nightsoil (B. Mudaliar) (424). 

— , artificial, use of (Keith and Wood) (761). 

. should be on ryot’s own land (Keith and Wood) 17,413-7. 

Financial aspects of improved methods should be stressed (Hood and 
Mudaliyar) (605). 

Implements (Paul) (227). 

, instalment system for sale of (B. Mudaliar) (699). 

Increased output of a new method must be 15 to 20 per cent, to attract 
enltivators (Anstead) 9458-60. 

Irrigated areas, concentrated on (Anstead) 9288-9. 

Lectures for farmers (B. Mudaliar) (699), 16,873-5,. 

Literature issued by Agricultural Department (Leach) 15,693-5. 
loans should be made to cultivators adopting improvements (B. Mudaliar) 
(698). 

Local advisory boards should be established (Sivan) (159-160). 

, agricultural associations are official-ridden 5 co-operative societies 

and panchayats (Sivan) 10,860-5. 

Local co-operative unions should carry on ( Bamdas and Sivaswami } (678). 
Madura, in (S. Mudaliar) (425). 

Markets should be used for (Paul) (222), 11,379-81. 

Manures (Sivan) 10,901-5. 

Methods of, successful (Anstead) 10,059-60, 

Paddy cultivation, single seedling system, successfully demonstrated 
(Subbarayan) (537). 

, transplantation adopted (It. Mudaliar) (698), (Anstead) 10,347-50. 

Pamphlets, degree of usefulness of, in view of illiteracy (Paul) (223), 
11,386-8, (Beddi) 12,976-7, (B. Mudaliar) 16,871-2. 

Personality of officers, importance of (Sivan) (159). 

Plough, improved, demonstration of (Subbarayan) (537). 

Ploughs, iron, and cotton seed, greater use of, examples of success of 
Agricultural Department (B. Mudaliar) (699). 

Prizes should be given to cultivators adopting improved methods (Nara- 
simharaju) (569). 

Propaganda is successful but number of propagandists not sufficient 
(Narasimharaju) (569), 15,398-9. 

Revenue officials cannot do propaganda work (MacMichael) 12,290-2. 
Sections of Agricultural and Industrial Departments popularising im- 
provements and small industries should be amalgamated with 
Co-operative Department ( Bamdas and Sivaswami) (676-7). 
should develop co-operative marketing (Bamdas ana Sivaswami ) 

Seed,: distribution (Paul) 11,483-4, 11,633-5. 

, distribution of better cotton seed has improved yield (B. Mudaliar) 

(698) • 

7—7, should^ be sold on credit (Paul) (699). 

Sericulture in Mysore, classification of works (Bao) (3). 

history of (Bao) (3). 

/ — , loans (Bao) (8). ■ 
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DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA— contd. 

Sericulture in Mysore, organisation of the department ( Bao ) (4). 

5 progress (Bao) (7-8), 

Shows, agricultural, of limited value (Anstead) 10,708. 

Silo (Paul) 11,400-13. 

Solavandam Farm, success of experiment at (8. Mudaliar) (425). 
Tacoavi loans for purchase of seed (MacMichael) 12,330-2. 

Touring by Director of Agriculture (Anstead) lu, 593-9. 

Varichiyur Farm, failure of experiment at OS. Mudaliar) (425). 
Veterinary propaganda necessary (Aitchison) 13,220-8, 13,330-3. 
Villages, should be selected for demonstrations (B. Mudaliar) (698). 
Zamindari areas, more attention should be paid to (Sivan) (160). 

DISEASE (HUMAN) (see under WELFARE). 


EDUCATION (see ANSTEAD, SUTHERLAND and CHAMPION). 

Administration should be by local bodies (Narasimharaju} (509). 

Adult (Paul) 11,420-33, 11,487-92. . . 

, can be popularised by capitation grants (Narasimharaju) (569), 

15,444, 15,619-26. 

, by night schools (Kollengode) (189). ^ , 

, in rural tracts may be popularised by demonstration farms 

(8. MudaMar) (m ). 


-, a great want, night schools ( Subbarayan ) (537). 
through non-official agencies (Bamdas and 8 


(Sivcm) (158). 

•, supply should anticipate demand (8ivan) 10,853-9. 


ivaswami) (675-6), 


After-careers of students of agricultural colleges (PcmT) 11,447-8. 
Agricultural training, of doubtful value to Bevenue officials (MacMichael) 
12 , 291 - 2 , 

Agricultural bias should be given to general education (Narasimharaju) 
(569), (Paul) (219). 

in universities (Sivan) (155-6). 

Agricultural college, only one for the whole Presidency ( Narasimharaju ) 


Agricultural efficiency and education (Narasimharaju) (570), 15,400. 
Anakapalle Agricultural Middle School (Narasimharaju) 15,534-6. 
Attendance, not numerous (Narasimharaju) (569). 

, at agricultural schools satisfactory (Subbarayan) (536). 

Attracting middle class youths to agriculture impossible under present 

general system of agriculture (Meddi). 
(345), 12,721-2, 12,848-62, 13,013-4. 

— — * /settling them on culturable waste land 

(Beddi) 13,017-21. 


Attraction, to agriculture depends upon whether profitable (Paul) 

Books (Paul) 11,434-5. 

Coimbatore Agricultural College, affiliated to Madras University (Beddi) 

(345) (Sivan) (154). 

, Chemist, lecturing, appointment -of 

(Sivcm) 10,910. I ’ '7™^--' 

dairying, teaching of should be 

improved (Sivan) (158), , V , 

— economics, agricultural . should be 

taught more thoi 

— , Degree of Bural 

established (Sivan) 1 , r . 

— * » , Government Service, the usual incentive 

to students (8. Mudaliar) (424). 




— S pupils hot” mainly drawn from, agricul- 
tural classes (8. MuchHar) (424). \i 
‘ s for inspectior /rf? ^ ,?Vj ' 

dents is ' to join 
(Sivan) (156). 
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EDUCATION — contd 

Coimbatore Aguculfcural College, piactical farm tiaimng, students should 

be given ( Stvan ) (156-7) 

— — , Principal of, should be regular professor 

and not a technical expert, should 
have* complete control of all teaching 
staff (Swan) (155) 

? lesearch and teaching should be m 

separate sections (Sivan) (157), 
10,823-9 

* , teaching has not received so much 

attention as research ( Stvan ) (154-5). 

— — , methods of (Stvan) 10,892-9 

3 transfers, penodical, of staff from 

teaching to research sections (Stvan) 
(155), 10,839-43 

Ooimbatore Forest College (Tuemuri) 11,150^3 

College for training sons of mirasdars m agriculture would be of great 
valpe (Keith and Wood) (761) 

Commercial fanning (Swan) 10,911 

Commission on Village Education m India (Paul) (220) 

Oommpnicatxons, improvement in required (Paul) 11,598-601 
Corapjatlsory, local option desirable (Paul) 11,378 
^ — , should be elastic (Paul) 11,543-4 

— , should be adopted (Stvan) (166), 10,784-9 

3 necessary (Svbbatayan) (537), 14,874-5, 15,112-24 

* — , for four yeais (Subhai ayan) 15,220-3 

5 desirable (Paddison) 12,491-5 

— to raise standard of living (Paddtson) 12,564-8 

5 advisable until age of 16 (Beddt) (346), 13,022-4, 13,104-8 

Defects of system of general education based on examinations (Stvan) 
(165) 

Demand for, gieat (Stvan) (166), 10,783 

^ active but indefinite (Paul) 11,372-7, 11,444-6 

3 leakage of boys after fhst class (Paul) 11,540-2 

Elemental y, should include insfcuiction m principles and methods of 
co-operation (Hood and Mudahyar) (608), 15,862-72, 
16,161-6 

— entire cost of provided by Provincial Governments 

(Nat a si m ha i apt) (569) 15,405-8 

Elemental 'v and middle schools nguuilture should be taught m 

(S Mudahai ) (424) 

inc | in a n schools and colleges 

(S Mudahar) (429) 

elemental y schools may be under 

Local Boards (S Mudahar) (424) 

middle schools may be under 

Provincial Government (S 
Mudahai) (424) 

Extension of, uigent need foi (S Mudahai) (424) 

^ necessaiy (Holler gode) (188), 11,008-12 

Extension of facilities foi teaching agriculture not necessary till farmers 
have learned tluee B’s (Subbarayan) (536) 

Female (Paul) 11,304-7 

, women do not attend adult schools (Paul) 11,491-2 

Finance, Government should spend moie on lural education (Sub- 
barayan) (537) 

, education cess not applied to education (Subbarayan) 15,112-24 

, comparative expenditure on primary and on secondary and 

university education (Subbai ayan) 15,184-90 
, from land revenue (Kollengode) (189) 

Government service, agricultural students go into (Subbarayan) (536) 

1 mam incentive to students to study agriculture 

(Subbarayan) (536-7) 

, Government Service more profitable than cultivation 

( Subbarayan ) 15,228-9 
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EDUCATION —contd. 

Government service, the sole incentive of students at the Agricultural 
College (Beddi) (345), 12,726 

— , economic reasons (Beddi) 12,890-6 

— — — reasons of prestige (Beddi) 12,897, 12,952-5 

Health, first aid ( Bussell ) 14,420-2 

, hygiene should be a compulsory school subject (Bussell) (490), 

14,211-20 > \ » 

, not a difficult subject to teach (Bussell) 14,378-88 

, instruction by dramas (Bussell) 14,325-7 

, latrines m schools (Bussell) (490), 14,221-9 

, Leaflets, vernaculai (Bussell) 14,328-9 

, not collected m book foim ( Bussell ) 14,412-3 

, medical colleges and schools, m, preventive aspects should be 

emphasised (Bussell) (490) 

affiliated to umveisities 

(Bussell) 14,230-3 

, personal hygiene (Bussell) (486-7) 

, propaganda work m villages ( Bussell ) (477-8) 

, teacheis (Bussell) (478) 

, instructions to (Bussell) 14,216, 14,382-4 

, text books, venacular (Bussell) 14,213-7 

, training, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine (Bussell) (487-8) 

, villages, educated persons should return to and devote their 

attention to agriculture { Bussell ) (479) 

, voluntary workers, not fair that burden should fall on, xnci eased 

funds required ( Bussell ) (478), 14,335 
High Schools, rural, curriculum should have rural bias (Bamdas and 
Sivasuami) (680) 

, none (Beddi) (345) 

History of (Paul) 11,304-23 

Hygiene and village sanitation (W Mudaluvr) (429) 

Incentive, none, to study agriculture (Narasimhaiaiu) (569), 15,392-3. 
Institutions, number of, insufficient (N n rasi m hasra] u) (569), (S Mudalmr) 

424 

9 an d teachers not sufficient for agricultural educa- 
tion (Sublarayan) (536) 

Land cess (Paul) 11,572-82 

Land revenue, earmarking of (Paul) 11,679-80. 

Literacy not of hist importance (Paul) 11,324-33. 

D r Mason Olcott’s opinion (Paul) 11,420-33 

, an example (Paul) 11,473, 11,518-20, 11,665-71 

3 the mam objective rathei than vocational training, vernacular 

( Naiasimhaniju ) 15,295-302 
, the first objective (Leach) (590-1), 15,605, 

Madras Veterinary College, 4th year’s! training should be given (Aitchison) 

13,179-87, 13,299-301, 13,364-73 

qualifications for admission (Axbchuon) 

13,238-9, 13,354-6. 

9 small proportion of students agriculturists 

(Aitchison) 13,240-2 

>9 f ree education (Aitchison) 13,243-6, 

3 stipends (Aitchison) 13,247-51 

? private students (Aitchison) 13,252-6 

a expenditure ( Aitchison ) 13,319-22 

9 etudents selected from language areas 

(Aitchison) 13,334-6 

Medical, of the people, necessary (Eutchmson) (735) 

— , through subsidised medical practitioners ( Eutchmson ) (785), 

17,147-50, but inability of school-teachers (Eutchbnson) 17,151-56 

, in Madras Medical College (Eutchmson) 17,278-9 

Middle class youths should be attracted to agriculture by being 
land by Government and landholders (Sublarayan) (537), 15,224-9 
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ED UC AT10 N — contd. 

Middle schools, agricultural, should be in every district (Paul) (220)- 

— /should be staffed by graduates of Provincial 

agricultural college (Paul) (220), 11,652-3, 
11,502-5. 

demand for (Faul) 11,588-93. ; 

Moga School (Paul) (220), 11,361-9, 11,4^-11,501, 11,506-17. 

Nature study, might be of use but isbadly^ taught (Leach) (591). 

. ? no work being don© in owing to inability of teaches 

(Narasimharaju) (569). . /KQA v ; 

3 should be compulsory in schools (Subbarayan) (53€g-; 

Organisation of agricultural education in ,^?7^ c n e o n 
Panchayats, statutory registration of (Paul) (219), ll>302j»3, 11,567-71. 

— — — } schools managed by (N arcisimharaju) 15,552-6. 

should control rural schools (Kollengode) (189). % , 

Part-time schooling preferable, so as not to interfere witmj^cy s training 
in his father’s trade (Subbarayan) (544), 14,916-21. 

Post-graduate study required for Departmental work ( Mmro ) (^oo), 
11,717. 

Postgraduate agricultural courses necessary (Sivan) (158). 

Primary, should be re-modelled (Faul), (219-220). 

should be financed in preference to higheryeducation (Paul) 

(221-2), 11,485-6, 11,573-87, ll,64g^O^-^ 

should be vernacular and selfs&Ui^p^rting (Paul) (221), 11,334-60, 

11,439-43, ll,572_P^gBT 

Private farming reason&^™y agricultural students have not taken to 
J vSw) (158). 

y ^culturable waste land should be assigned to> students by 

Government (Sivan) 10,844-52. 

Pupii^^rToultural, not mainly drawn from agricultural classes (Narasim- 
haraju) (569). 

? most seek Government* employment, might be compelled to retire 

after 10 years’ service (Narasimharaju) (569) 15,303-6, 15,354-8, 
15,409-10, 15,447-53, 15,512-8. , 

Rural economics, study of, would not serve any purpose (Beddi) 12,779-89, 
12,936-40. : 

Sadler Commission Report (Paul), (221). ' ■ * , 

Samalkot, agricultural college should be established at (Beddi) 12,941-5, 
13,015-6. 

Scholarships, veterinary, for depressed classes (Aitchison) 13,216-9. 

, selection for (Aitchison) 13,229 -35. 

, for middle school youths (S. Mudaliar) (424). 

School farms, necessary (8. Mudaliar) (424), (Kollengode) (188-190), (Sivan) 

? not desirable (Subbarayan) (537). 

, no work being done in owing to inability of teachers 

(Narasimharaju) (569). 

School plots, desirable (t Subbarayan ) (536). 

~7 7, poor organisation (Sivan) (158), (Narasimharaju) (569). 

Sericulture in Mysore ( Bao ), Schools, middle, teaching sericulture 9142-50. 
, summary of work (Bao) (5). 

Students, agricultural, mostly from non-agricultural classes (S, Mudaliar) 
(424), (Subbarayan) (536), (Kollengode) (188). 

System of general education unsuitable (Beddi) (346), 12,898-913. 13,104-8. 
System, old Madras, of 2 years course in agriculture may be introduced 
in several districts ( Narasimharaju ) (569), 15,394-7. 

Tamil agricultural school, demands for (Beddi) (345). 

Teachers in rural areas need not necessarily be drawn from agricultural 
classes (Narasimharaju) (56 9), 15,389-91. 

, fees (Paul) 11,673-5. 

— , training school for (Paul) 11,594. 

, should be farmers (Paul) (220 and 228), 11,370-2, ll,654r7. 

y supply of, not sufficient (8. Mudaliar) (424). 

, in rural areas should be drawn from agricultural ' classes 

(8. Mudaliar) (4 24). Y , ; ^ : 

. ■ • , 





EDUCATION — contd. 

Teachers and pupils in agricultural schools should be drawn from agrxcui- 
tural classes (Reddi) (345), 12,722-6. 

— , “ agricultural classes,” definition of (Reddi) 12,884-7. 

should be run on a class basis (Reddi) 

13,007-12. 

— , not sufficient for agricultural education (Subbarayan) (536). 

— * , for teaching agriculture, should be drawn from agricultural 

classes ( Subbarayan ) (536). 

, class from which drawn (Swan) (156). 

, defective training and bad pay (Sivan) (165-6). 

, should -be agriculturists ( Kollengode ) (188). 

Teaching of agriculture in schools, not a practical method of improving 

agriculture (Leach) (590). 

? average teacher hopeless as a teacher 

of agriculture (Leach) 15,606-8. 

Technical knowledge of students, no attempt to improve (Subbarayan) 

Te^lugu districts should have an agricultural college, no agricultural 
facilities in Telugu districts except in Vizagapatam District (Narasim- 
haraju) (569), 15,401-4, 15,430-1, 15,527-33. 

Unemployment among educated middle class (Reddi) (345-6). 

University education has been overdone (Reddi) (3o3). 

Universities should give special facilities for agriculture (Subbarayan) 
(544). ' 

Vernacular scientific and technical education (Narasimhamju) 15,423-9. 
Vizagapatam District Educational Council, did not work satisfactorily 
( NarasimharoQU ) 15,411-4. 

Voluntary agencies, help of. required (Ramdas and Sivaswami) (674-6). 
Work in the fields, school children needed for (R. Mudaliar) (706). 


FERTILISERS. (See KEITH and WOOD). 

Adulteration, very small (Anstead) (43), (Reddi), (349), 12,750-1, 

■ — — , legislation necessary to prevent (Sivan) (164). 

, may be prevented by cheap facilities for analysis (R, 

Mudaliar) (702), 16,802-3, 

Activated sludge plant necessary (Anstead) 9587-92. 

Ar^fidal.^ of be demonstrated (Subbarayan) (540)', 

Available to' ryots : " * ’ " ' ' / * , ’ t ; 

Benefits of, figures (Anstead) (147-50). - 

, instances of (Jfuhro) (256). 

Bones, export of should be prohibited ($. Mudaliar) 13,831-3, 13,872-3. 
Cattle manure, difficulty in obtaining (Munro) 256. 11,751-2. 

Cowdung, as fuel, evil effects exaggerated, cannot be stopped (Anstead) 
(43). 

, — : — , the best manure (Anstead) 10,624-9. • ,/, ■<* ^ V. .J&h ff. 

, chea^ wood fuel (Kollengode) (190), (R. Mudcdi&r) ^Reddi) 

, use of as fuel, should be penalised and substitute fuels made 

available (Subbarayan) (540), 15,125-6. 

, taking of from fields by strangers should be penalised ($. 

Mudcdiar) (427). 

, to prevent use of as fuel, trees should be grown to supply cheap 

fuel to villagers (S, Mudcdiar) (427). 

— — , use of as fuel decreasing (Sivan) (164), 

■ Demonstration of better results necessary (Reddi) (349), (S. Mudaliar) 
1 (427), • ,;■/*: ■ ■ ' ' 

Export of, extent of (Anstead) (41 and 42). 

should fie prohibite# (A^sad) 9593-9601, 10,023-5, 10,441 
■f^^^ 'figurea. (140), (>k ! Mukdim) (427), (Reddi) (349), (R 

, . pm. -/.v- -v ? v%r ; .''V' ^ 

' and Sivamami) < W_ 

ste ©g & i&lm* ' : 
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FERTILISERS — contd 
Green manuie (Kollengode) 10,941 

— , distribution of seed and demonstration (& Mudahar; 

13,722-5 

, can only be bad m small quantities (Beddi) (349) 

, and xoddei ciops, concessions m water charges as to 

(Mai Mi chael) 11,874, 12,040-3 
Hutchinson's woik on phosphates (Anstead) (33), 10,645-50 
Investigation, not sufficient (S ubb u igan) (540) 

Leal manure m foiests (Tireman) 11,217-8 

Natural manures, gieatei use should be made ot (B Mudahar) (702) 

, not sufficient quantity (Beddi) (349) 

New fertilisers, simples should be supplied free (B Mudahar ) (702) 
Nightsoil (Hutchinson) 17,143-6 

sale ot (Bussed) (480), 14,466-71 

, the cheapest manure (S Mudahar) 13,72o-9 

, } improving hygienic conditions (S Mudahar) 13,860-3 

Oiluushmg pi mt facilities tor purchase ol, tlnough co-operativo societies, 
should be given by Government OS Mudahar) (427) 

expoit duty on oilcake (& Mudahan) 13,822-30, (B 

Mudahar) (702), 16,965-8 
Organic manures necessaiy (li Mudahai) (702) 

Pati earth (old villige soil) exhausted (Beddi) (349) 

Pests and disease^ affected by (Munro) (256), 11,718-21 
Phosphate deficiency (Anstead) 10,018-22 (S ivan) 10,884-91 
Ploughing for mtiogen fixation (instead) 10,435-48 

Prices should be reduced (KoTlenqode) (190), (Beddi) (349), (S Mudahar) 
(427) 

, test of value (S Mudahar) 13,726-9 

1 of crops, limiting factor m use ot manures (Anstead) 9603-7 

, of manures too high (An s^ead) (41 and 43), 9593-9604 

r lhvav freights an item (Anstead) 10,069-72 

Productivity of the soil m Salem has been increased by use of (Subbarayan) 
14,952-7 

Propaganda necessary (Kollengode) (190) 

Railway transport, concessions (Beddi) (349) 

Research requned (Munro) (256), (Anstead) (43), 9608 
Residual effect on soil of chemical fertilisers should be investigated (B 
Mudahar) (702), 16,933-9 

Salt denatured, not recommended (An stead) 10 412-5 
Sheep penning, excellent (‘instead) 10 627 

, and leaf manure (Subbai ayan) 34,952-7 

Sulphate of ammonia, residual effect ot (B Mudahar) (702), 16,933 9 
Superphosphates, experiments with 69 Mudahar) 13,810-21 
Synthetic farmyard manures (Anstead) (43), 10,026-8 
Tea, feitihsers for (Munro) 11,764-9 
Waste of manuie (9 Mudahar) (427) 

FINANCE (See ATTRACTING CAPITAL and CO-OPERATION, CREDIT). 

Agricultural Department, cost of (Anstead) 10,393 9 
Alienation of land, no lestnction on (Beddi) 13,090-4 

Capital available (B Mudahar ) 16,965-74, (Bamdas and Sivaswami) 
16,576-84 

Co-operative credit societies, more required (B Mudahar) (699) 

— , have given immense relief to ryots (Beddi) 

(34b) 

and banks necessary ( Kollengode ) (189), 

10,920-2, 10,974-8 

, should exist m every village (Hood and 

Mudaliyar) (605 <fe 625), (S Mudahar) (425) 

— unable to meet demand even for shoit-term 

loans (Narasimharaju) (570) 

Crop loan system should he developed (Hood and Muaahyai) (605-6) 
Cultivator handicapped by lack of funds (JSfaranmharaju) (570) 

Distribution of stock, seeds, implements, manures, should be undertaken 
(B Mudahar) (§99) 

Facilities, present, ineffectiveness of (Swan) 10,866 
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FINANCE ,—contd 

Federal Farm Loans Act (Reddi) (346), 12,934-5, 13,036-7 
Government loans should be more easily available (Kollenqode) (189), 
10,979-80, 11,023-4 

Impenal Bank, cash credit of 60 lakhs (Hood and Mudahyar) 15,95b-2 
Impiovement of land hindered, inter alia, by lack of credit facilities 

(kubbasaym) (545) 

1 banks will not give loans on land mort- 
gage alone (Subbarayan) 14,922-6 

Income-tax on agriculture would be unpopular (Kollengode) 10,920 
Interest rates of moneylenders not necessarily high (Hood and Mudahyar) 
(606) 

•, sometimes exorbitant (Hood and Mudahyat) (625) 

, Religious objections to (Kollengode) 10,981-4 

Investment, no market for, in rural India (Hood and Mudahyar) (606) 

, w co-operative societies (Hood and Mudahyar) 15,819-25, 

16,102-3 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, co-operative societies similar to, 
lequired (Subbarayan) (539) 

Land mortgage banks, required (Reddi) (346). 13,033-5 

but cannot be organised under present 

system (Reddi) 13,061-5 

, legislation required (Reddi) 13,066-8 

to supply long-term credit (Hood and Mudahyar) 

(605-6), 15,785-815 ( Narasimharaju ) (570), 

16,41o-7 

, should be established under Government (An- 

stead) (40), 9528-30 

Legislation totally prohibiting mortgage or sale of land inadvisable, but 
there should be restrictions on cultivators who are borrowing from 
co-operative societies (Ramdas and jSivaswam) (674) 

Loans should be made to cultivators at easy rates of interest (R Mudahar) 
(700), 16,784-6, 

Local Government should finance propaganda ( instead ) 10,1724 
Long-term credit (S Mudahar) (426) 

— — — — , should, be supplied through land moitgage banks (Hood 

and Mudahyar) (606) 

issue of debentures by central banks (Hood and 

Mudahyar) (625). 

— — , for land improvement and liquidation of existing debts 

(R Mudahar) (699) 

, Land mortgage banks under central and piovmcial 

banks giving loans up to 40 years at interest of 
7 per cent (Ramdas and Sivaswami) (674), should 
lend for liquidating prior indebtedness and for 
productive improvements of land (674), 16,710-6 
Moneylenders, obtaining possession of land (Reddi) 12,733-6 
, not known whether increasing m number (Reddi) 18,052-4 

— money lending landlords (Reddi) 13,084-7 

Mortgages always redeemable (Reddi) (346). 12,914-5, 13,069-76 
Ornaments for women, a source of credit (instead) 9513-7, 10,080 
l J ost Office savings bank should encourage thrift (instead) 9504-8 
Revenue, effect of research in increasing (MacMichael) 11,794-801 
Savings certificates, importance of (Anstead) 9511-8 

Sericulture m Mysore, Government loans, long and short term (Rao) (8) 

, mulberry requires long term credit (licta) 9053-6 

Short term credit should be afforded on future crop (Stvan) (163), 10,770-4 
Taccavi, and other Government loans, popular, amount increasing 
(MacMichael) (263). 1924-5, 11,802-11 

, m dry areas (MacMichael) 11,867-72, 11,992-12,002, 12,044-53 

, formalities (MacMichael) 12,107-8 

, security (MacMichael) 12,109-30 

— , percentage of applications refused (MacMichael) 12,1114 

— * , co-operative societies as agencies for (MacMichael) 12,115-7 

, tenants-at-will (MacMichael) 12,142-6 
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FINANCE — contd. 

Taecavi, proportion of loans per cultivated acre, 1 anna per annum 
(MacMichael) 12,147-58. 

, amount of loans compared with revenue (MacMichael) 12,229-40. 

, rate of interest (MacMichael) 12,241-6. 

, for purchase of seed (MacMichael) 12,830-2. 

, extent of indebtedness (MacMichael) (309). 

— j extent of taccavi (MacMichael) (310-1). 

, rules as to ( MacMichael ) 11,812-25. 

} 3 rigidity of should be reconsidered (Swan) (163), 10,906. 

, ■, should be issued through co-opeiative banks (Itamdas and 

(Siwswami) (674), (R. Mudahar) (426). 

1 3 should not be relaxed (MacMichael) 12,159-70, 12,207-10. 

_ unsatisfactory administration of (Beddi) 12,729-32, 

13,082-3. 

, should be transferred to a Minister (Beddi) 13,080-1, 

5 may be given as seeds and manures (Narasimhara'ju) (570). 

, adequate use not being made of (NmasimAaraju) 15,418-9, 

15,457-8, 15,568. 

, corruption among subordinate officials, leakage of 25 iper cent.; 

advances should be paid direct by Bevenue Officers to bor- 
rowers (Subbarayan) (539). 

1 an instance of leakage (8 uboarayan) 14,882-4. 

(Also see under CO-OPERATION.) 
r nification of credit agencies required (B. Mudaliar) (699). 

Usurious Loans Act has not been applied (Beddi) 13,088-9. 

Well-sinking (Subbarayan) (539). 

FORESTS. (See Tl REMAN.) 

Deteriorating from excessive grazing (B. Mudaliar) (706). 

Denudation of deforested areas not very important (Anstead) 9579-84. 

— , of hills, causes silting of irrigation tanks (Leach) (590). 

Erosion should be prevented by re-afforestation (S. Mudaliar) (429). 
Excessive grazing not injuring forests (S. Mudaliar) (429). 

Firewood, supply of, should be increased by growing trees on Government 
lands (, 8 . Mudaliar) (429), (B. Mudaliar) 17,065-72, (Leach) (590). 
Fodder famine reserves, should be used for (Anstead) 9851-61, 10,408-11. 
Madras City, neighbouring forests should be reserved for grazing dry cows 
(Anstead) (51), 

Panchayats, should control forests, but are weak (Anstead) (52), 10,085. 

, have done a small amount of afforestation (Leach) (590), 

(MacMichael) 11,981-3. 

— 3 progress of (MacMichael) (308). 

, should control grazing (R. Mudahai) (706), 16,811-4, 16,948-51, 

17,050-4, 17,069-79. 

Pioximity to forest areas not annoying to cultivators (Anstead) 10,407-8. 
Ke-afforestaiion of hill sides too expensive (Leach) (590). 

Touch adequate between Forest and Agricultural Departments, desirable 
to attach forest Officers for short periods to Agricultural Department 
(‘Instead) 9847-50. 

HOLDINGS. 

Arbitration necessary ( Subbarayan ) (540), 15,064-6. 

Average size about 6 acres (Anstead) 10,068, 10,141-5, 10,485-6, 

Bullocks, pair, can work 15 acres (B. Mudaliar) 17,015-22, 

Colonies of depressed classes, wells sunk by Government (Leach) (589), 
15,674-7. 

Consolidation, should be initiated by Government (Leach) (588), 15,593-7. 

} administrative means should be tried before legislation 

which might not be enduring (Leach) (588), 15,652-6. 

, should not be encouraged by temporary exemption from 

land revenue (Leach) 15,672-3. 

? compulsory, not advisable (Anstead) 10,485-8. 

necessary spirit has not been produced by co-operative 

* societies (Sutherland) 13,648. 

— * co-operative societies for, no demand for (Rood and 

Mudaliyar) (616), (629), 15,944-50, 16,084-5, 16,134-7. 

* — - — propaganda ( Rood and Mudaliyar) 16,325-9. 
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HOLDINGS — contd. 

Consolidation, suivej (Hood ami Mudahyar) 10, 398-9. 

, Legislation altering law of succession 

(Itamdas and Sivasicumi) (679) 


linpiaetieable 


Depressed classes, assignment of lands to (Sutherland) 1#, 376-7. 
Economic area lor paddy, 5 to 10 acios (A cdlenyode) 10,930-7. 

Enquiry as to, \cry little (Mar Mu had) 12,201-9. 

Fragmentation and eub-dn lsion, Co-operative societies ( MacMichael ) 

(206). 

— , , economic holding dilfnuit to doter- 

imne (MacMuhael) (204-5), 12,009-14. 
„ experiment in Tuchmopoly (Mac- 
Muhael) (266). 

J Government actively assists sub- 
division (Mar Mu hail) (264), 
12,118-9. 

inevitable owing to tradition (Mac- 
Muhael) (261). 11,835-9. 

, not a burning question ( MacMichael > 

12,195-7. 

— } Keatmge’s Bill (MacMichael) (265-6). 

Revenue difficulties (MacMichael) 

11.831- 4. 

population, increase m (MacMichael) 

(264). 

Punjab experiment (MacMichael) (266). 

would simplify Revenue ( MacMichael ) 

11.831- 2. 

— . Resolution oi Legislative Council in 

1017 (MacMichael) (265). 

— s statist icis of, unreliable (MacMichael) 

(264), none as to (Beddi) 13,116-7. 

^ fragmentation increasing (Kollengode) 

10,940, disadvantage of not so bad 
as it is believed to be (Beddi) 12,747. 

1 Malabar (Kollnujode) 10,938-9. 

3 sub-division should be prevented by 

legislation (Kollnujode) (189-190). 

? appointment o* common manager 

(. Kollengode ) * 3 0,923-8. 

— legislation would be popular (. Rotten ~ 

gode) 11,025. 

} population, effect of (Beddi) 12,740-9. 

^ partly to desire of ryot to have 

plots growing different crops 
(Leach) (588), 15,736-43 

, fairly considerable (Leach) 35,646-51. 

Instance of successful consolidation at Tinnevelly (Leach) (588) 

Joint farming necessary to prevent sub-division (Subbarayan) (540). 

, dissatisfaction with 

joint family system in 
Malabar ( Subbarayan > 
15,270-2. 

Kudivaram and Melwaram rights (Sutherland) 13,437 
— no incentive to improve land (Suther- 
land) 13,448. 

Landless men being settled on holdings of 4 acres, economic position of 
(P addition) 12,628-41. 

Legislation, necessary to prevent sub-diydsion (Subbarayan) (539), 

, compulsion necessary (Subbarayan) 15,085-7, 

, may be possible to provide for exchange and compensation to 

consolidate holdings ( Narasimharaju) (570), 15,445-6. 

— — , to- prevent fragmentation impracticable (S. Muaaliar) (426). 

Minors, property of, guardians should be permitted to borrow upon for 
improvements (Subbarayan) (540). 

1 1 , analogous to Settled Land Act in England (Subbarayan) 14,898. 
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HOLDINGS — contd 

Non-culturable, free ( MacMichael ) 12,325-9 
Pattas, figures as to {MacMichael) (304) 

Permanent occupancy, landlord’s method of preventing tenant obtaining 
( Sutherland ) 13,572-5 
Plough area (Anstead) 10,136 

Proportion of cultivating landowners decreasing while propoition of culti- 
vating tenants increasing 12,684-7, (Narasunharayu) 15,459-67 
Registry, correct, kept by Government to collect land Revenue and check 
dishonesty, therefore, sub-da vision is registered ( Leach ) (588) 

Size of holdings, (Naraswiharayu) 15,330-2, {Leach) 15,591-2, 15,649-51 

, poverty 15,666-8, {it Mudahai) (706), 16,952-3 

Statistics, {MacMichael) 12,132-44 
, not collected (Anstead) 9531-6 

Sub-division, unavoidable owing to law of mhentance (Narasimharanii) 
(570) 

, consolidation on co-opeiative linet* ineffective (Narasim- 

haraju) 15,326-8 

, disadvantage-* of fragmentation very impoitant ( Narasvn - 

haraiu) 15,318-25 

, not the mam cause of indebtedness {Leach) 15,744-7 

Sub-tenuies, multiplicity of, handicap to improvement {Kollengocle) (190), 
10,972 3 10,997-11,007, 11,018-22 
Tenancy cultivation, an obstacle {Anstead) 10,146-8 
Tenuie, landlord’s share (S Mudahar) 13,889-928 

Uncultivated land allotted to depressed class labouiers (Paddison) 
12,349-71, 12,455 8, 12,463-8. 12,671-8 
Unit of cultivation, a yoke or oxen {Anstead) 10,141-5 
Zamandan, proportion of (MacMichael) 12,309-11 

HOOD, H. M., ICS, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras, and 

MUDALIYAR, M„R RY. RAO SAHIB K. DEI VASIKHAMANI 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

Alienation, limitation of powers of, not desnable, except to protect 
co-opeiative societies (607, 626) 

Causes of borrowing marriage, illness, improvidence, litigation, 

vicissitudes of seasons and ignorance (606) 

— , not much spending on ceremonies (625) 

Extent of indebtedness must be investigated 15,891-906 

— — * — _ re - settlement reports 

16,015-7, 16,149, 16,392-3 

Intel est, of moneylenders not necessarily high (606) 

•, sometimes exorbitant (625) 

Investment, no maiket for, m rural India (606) 

, in co-operative societies 15,819 25, 16,102 3 

Agricultural Industries 

Agucultuie as an industry subsidiary to weaving (607) 
Bianket-weavmg m the Ceded Districts (607) 

Carting (607) 

Coolie woik (607) 

Unemployed period of the year varies (607) 

Agricultural Labour 

Machinery, labour-saving, will cause unemployment (617) 

introduction of, undesirable (629) 

— — * — , distinguished fiom labour - lmpiovmg 

machinery 16,137-48 

Co-operation 

Agiicultural Department helping Co-operative Department 16,308-17, 
16,357-71, 16,400-5, 18,423-4 

Banks, in all Districts except Nilgins and Ramnad 16,210-1 
■ , of mixed type, balance sheets 16,425-45 
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HOOD, H M , LG $., and MUDAUYAR, D « — contd 
Co-operation — c ontd 

Building societies m urban areas 16,227-32 

Business capacity required m management of societies {607) 

Cattlebr etdi ng societies, none {618, 630) 

Cattle msuiance societies (618, 630) 

Clearance of silt societies (616) 

— , cannot take action against unwilling persons 

(629) 

Common Good Fund contributions to by societies 16,408-9 
Coniuence rt pit suiting all Piovmcee would be helpful 16,484-9 
Consol -elation of holdings, societies, no demand for (616), (629), 16,944-60, 
16 084-5, 16,134-7 

Ctedit societies ovcidues ire mounting (608 9) 15,891-906, 16,298-300 
Ci op loin societies (620- i), Lalgudi Ciop Society (620), 16,008-101 

9 Oithanad Crop Loan Union 16,066-8, 16,121 30 

9 payment of kist 16,347-9 

Demonstration and propaganda, Agricultural Department might make 
fullei use -of eo-opeiatm organisation foi 15,780-4, 16,308-17 
Education elemental \ should include instxuction m principles and 
methods of co-opc ration (008), 15,862-72, 16,161-6 
Expansion, raoie lapid demanded by financing banks 16,114-21 
Extent to which the people are in touch with co-operative movement 
36,080 1 

Fences, etc (foi) constiuction of, societies (616) 

Food and necessaries lo ms for 16,295-7 

Funds of Central and Pi o uncial Banks, ljing^idle^ 16,086-97, 16,109-13, 

9 only * available for short-term 

loans 16,331-51 

Godowns built with monn lent by Government 16,131-3 
Impenal Bank, cash cied t of 60 lakhs 15,961-2, 16,321-4 
Inteit st, iate of, co operative societies 9 pel cent sowkai 12 per cent 
15 830 2, 16,301 3, 16,318 20 

9 bouowing 16,310-6 

9 competition with sowkar 16,410-5 

Jomt-f aiming societies (617-3, 629) 

Laboui societies, aetiulics ot (618 to 620), (630) 

Labour societies, opposition from vested interests and mismanagement, 
(618, 630) 

Land mortgage banks, issuing negotiable debentuies (609), 15,786-816, 

15,988-93, 16,013-4, 16,104-8, 16,149-60 

period of loan, rate of interest 16,372-91, 

1G, 416-8 

ni in igement and supervision of, rate of interest 

16,447-83 

Legislation to compel minority to co-operate m |Oint schemes inadvisable 
(624) 

Liquidation of old debts 16 350 3, 16,419-22 
Long-teim funds necessai\ (607, 609) 

, lelatuc impoitance of as compared with short-term 

loans 16,024-48 

\ liquidation of old debts 16,360-3 

Losses and defalcations 16,231-51, 16,263-70 
Machinery, societies for co-operative use of (616-7, C$9) 

Management, personnel 16,058-62 

Manufacture and sale societies, ample room for development (614-6) 
Marketing, baiely in its initial stages (624) 

Membership, character of 16,193-6 

9 depressed classes 16,278-91 

percentage of population 16,336-9 

> figures (o72) 

Non-credit societies, require investigation and experiment, managerial 
ability and capital (607-8, 626) 
, progress not sufficient (626-7), 36,063-6 
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HOOD, H. M„ I.C.S., and MUDALJYAR, D contd. 

Co-operation — contd , 


Objects of societies in the main not yet achieved (624). 

Organisation of co-operative movement 15,963-8, 16,017-23, 16,183-9. 
Organisation of finance 15,973-96. 

Procedure in applying for loan 16,049. 

, delay 16,050-3, 16,057, 16,190-2, 

16,304-7. 

9 urgent applications 16,406-7. 

Progress satisfactory (626). 

, varying 16,271-7. 

Purchase and Sale Societies : for agricultural implements, manure, seed, 

cattle food, etc., difficult to obtain 
managerial ability (609-10). 

9 extent of, figures (610), (628), 15,916-31. 

Shiyali Agricultural and Industrial Society 

16,069-79. 

9 for domestic x'equirements in villages, 

neither desirable nor economically pos- 
sible (609). 

, have failed (628), 15,907-15, 16,226. 

for sa ie of produce or stock (611). 

difficulties of (612). 

9 Orathanad North, in (613). 

— 9 formation of sale societies more difficult 

than purchase societies (628-9), 15,932-43. 

9 godown societies 16,214-7. 

9 societies financing sales, none 16,218-25. 

.Ite-lending by members 15,841-2. 

Repayment, elasticity in regard to 15,833-9. 

— 9 danger of facile credit 15,840, 16,165-72. 

Security for loans 16,104-5. 

.Short-term loans, should be fostered for cultivation charges, payment 
of rent and kists, holding up crops for favourable 
market (607). 

9 degree of success with regard to problem of 16,024-48. 

Si 2 se of loans 16,354-6. 

Staff, qualifications of 16,173-82. 

, number of 16,202-5. 

Supervision (626), 15,826-9, 15,843-61. 

Government supervision proportionately decreasing 

15,873-80, 15,953-9. 

, audit 15,969-72, 15,996-16,012, 16,253-70. 

, strengthening of audit staff 16,292-4. 

Taceavi, not necessary where funds can be supplied by co-operative 
societies (606), (625). 

? might be distributed through co-operative societies in selected 

districts (625), 16,054-6. 

— 9 should not be confined to co-operative agencies 15,815-8. 

, corrupt practices of subordinate officials 15,960-2, 16,301. 

Thrift, encouragement of 16,197-201. 

Well-sinking societies (616). 

Workers, honorary 15,881-90, 16,202-9. 


Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Co-operative societies, should be done through (605). 

— , fuller use should be made of 15,780-4. 

Financial aspects of improved methods should be stressed (605). 


Education : 

Elementary, should include instruction in principles and methods of 
cooperation (608), 15,862-72, 16,161-6. 

Finance; 

Co-operative credit societies should exist in every village for providing 
short-term leans (605 and 625). 

• • '' ■ ' ■ 
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HOOD, H. M., and MUDALIYAR, D.~»conU. 

Finance — contd . 

Imperial Bank, cash credit of 60 lakhs 15 ? 951-2. 

Interest rates of moneylenders not necessarily high (606). 

> sometimes exorbitant (626). 

Investment, no market for, in rural India (006). 

, in co-operative societies 15, Sift-25, 16,102-6. 

Land mortgage banks to supply long term credit (.605-6), 15,785-815. 
Long term credit, should be supplied through land mortgage banks 
(606). 

, issue of debentures by central banks (625). 

Taccavi ( see under Co-operateon). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation of holdings, co-operative societies for, no demand for 

(616), (62ft), 15,944-50, 16,084-5, 16,134-7. 

, propaganda 16,325-9. 

. ? survey 16,398-9. 


HUTCHINSON, Major-General F. H, G., C.I.E., Surgeon General 

with the Government of Madras, 

Education ; 

Medical, of the people, necessary (735), through subsidised medical 
practitioners. 

, inability of school teachers to impart 17,147-56. 

, in Madras Medical College 17,278-9. 

Fertilisers : 

Night soil 17,143-6. 


Welfare of Rural Population. 

Education, medical, of the people necessary (735), through medical 

practitioners and schools 17,147-56. 
} model villages 17,194-7. 

— , in Madras Medical College 17,278-9. 

Hospitals, need for greater accommodation (747). 

Indian Research Fund Association 17,198-209. 

Medical practitioners, extent of subsidy of 17,230-5, 17,239-42, 
Nurses, insufficient number of 17,243-6. 

Nutrition: Bhutias, diet and work of (732-3), 17,252-3, 17,258-62, 

, co-ordination of Col. McCarrison’s work at Coonoor, 

Agricultural Institute at Coimbatore and Animal 
# Nutrition Enquiry at Bangalore 17J.11-37. * 

, diets; of agricultural workers on East Coast where 

beriberi is common (732). 

, a starvation diet 17,263-7, 17,273. '■ 

— , of hill tribes of Bengal (732-3), 17,252-3. 

, of Indian troops (723), 17,252-3, 17,280. 

, education, dietary 17,182-5. 

, export of food grains 17,138-40, 

, famine followed by disease (734). ^ , 

— , ignorance the cause of malnutrition rather than poverty 

(734). 

, McCarrison, Col., work of, of vital importance, should 

be made Director of Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 
17,107-37. 

, McCay, Colg work of on nutritive value of grains (7&W* 

’ Palal Village, dietary of cultivator 
•, physical deterioration, dm to under-fr" 

(733-4), 17,141-2, V : ‘'7 

average ■ labourer ' Wo# par %hS; 

17 # fS8r7, ■ r ' ' ' !/ ’ ‘ 
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HUTCHINSON, Major-General F. H G — confd 
Wei take 01 Bubal Population — contd 

Nutrition, protein deficiency responsible for lack of resistance to 
infection and physical deterioration (735) 

* — , psychological effect of malnutrition (734) 

s pulses, normal output 260,000 tons, rich xn protein, in- 
sufficient m quantity (735), 17,224-6 

* , research, lines of (734-5), 17,214-8 

All-India or Provincial? 17,254-7 

, rice when consumed m large quantities 50 per cent of 

proteid value absorbed (732), (735), 17,175 

, people waste money on too much rice 17,178, 

17,188-93 

■ , sugar 17,236-8 

* , vitamins, investigation as to, of incalculable xmpoitance 

(731-2) 

, great shortage of 17,179-81 

— yield, normal, of food grains m Madras Presidencv (731), 

17,224-9, 17,247-51 

Water supply, bad, cause of disease 17,157-74, 17,274-7 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Bullocks, poor quality of, pievents adoption of improved implements 
(B Mudahar) (703) 

Consolidation of holdings necessary to enable cultivatois to use improved 
implements (Subbarayan) (541) 

Co-operative societies should undeitake distubution (Anstead) (48) 
Demonstration necessary (S Mudahar) (427) 

Factors limiting use of, price and cattle (Anstead) (48) 

Improvement of existing machinery preferable to introduction of new 
machinery (Ansi cad) 48), 9652-61 
Industrial Engineer investigates (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,180-4 
Long-term loans at low i ates of interest should be given by Government 
(B Mudahar) (703-4) 

Manufacturers, small (Anstead) 10,684 

, indigenous, none (BazUvI-Lah and Pinto) 14,185-6 

Needs, improved ploughs, harvesteis, sugarcane crushers (B Mudahar) 
(703) 

None have been designed superior to indigenous tools ( B Mudahar) (698), 
16,847-58 

Ploughs, improved, 6,000 m use v mass production (Anstead) 10,136-9 
Prices must be reasonable (Kollenqode) (190) 

, must be lowered (Subbarayan) (541) 

, Government should supply it moderate prices (S Mudahar) (427) 

Piogress fairly good (imt<ad) (48) 

Propaganda necessaiy (Paul) (227) 

Research engineer required (Anstead) (48), 10,683 

Subsidies shou l d be given to Indian manuf ictuiers to make agricultural 
implement^ (It Mudahar) (703), 16,804-6 

IRRIGATION (see MULLINGS). 

Administration (MacMtchad) 11,875-91, 12,303-7 

Agrieultuial Department, has no touch with Irugation Department 

(Anstead) 9538-48 

disagree as to water-requirements of sugarcane 

9566-73 

Bellary, ample scope for new schemes (B. Mudahar) (700) 
fihavam, TJppei, Dry Project, instructions of Board of Revenue 
(MaeMichael) (305-7) 

Canal water, there should be eo-opeiation between Agricultural and Irri- 
gation Depaitments as to supply of (Subbai ay an) (540) 

Oauvery-Mettur Project, Salem should be included in (Subbarayan) (540), 
15,127-37, (Naras'imharaiu'i 15,572-84 
Ceded Districts new schemes needed, xn (B Mudahar) (700). 
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ntd 

especfc of fodder and gieen manure crops (MacMichael) 

our unions, irrigation contract works should be handed 
las and Sivaswarm) (677) 

private enterprise will not undertake (Bamdas and Sivas - 

second (Beddi) 12,888-9 

sf works {Bam das and Sivasvjami) (677) 

l, effect on (MacMichael) 12,323-9 

j do not complain about (Sutherland) 13,543 
rings necessary (Paul) (226) 

m, standard of (Paul) (225) ( Anstead ) 10,352-7, 10,364-5. 
>m, greatei than costs of irrigation schemes (B Muda - 
701), 16,787-92 

i ohstult to extension of (litdth) (347), 12,866-84 

b, one of the best sjslemb m India, but should be extended 

12,956-61 

hemes (Amtead) 10,365-71, 11,854-7 11,954-6 

>er cent is being realised on 830 lakhs (Beddi) (348), 

jested (MacMichael) (269) 

project, considered rcmuneratne (P( Idi) (347) 

posed (MacMichael) 11,840 53 

, required lor compulsion of minorities and exclu- 
sion of lrxigation matters fiom Civil Courts 
(Leach) (589), 15,696-701 

bullock power, should, be developed (Suhharayan) (536), 
14,866-70 

improved methods (Suhharayan) 15,267-9 

for (Sf Mudahar) (426), cost 30 crores, irrigating 2 million 

3,696-9 

of ( S Mudahar) 13,784-809 
ode ) (190) 

> oo&t 6 croies and irrigate 3 lakhs of acres (Beddi) (347), 
heme 12,866-77. 

[uire more attention (An%tead) (41), 9553-9, 9564-5 

■opcratne societies (\nstcad) 10,489-91 

mid be eneouiaged (Kollengode) (190) 

vernment should compel ryots to carry out (S Mudahar) 

(426-7) 

tve drainage, urgency of (S Mudahar) (427) 
lary, want of understanding and imagination of Govern- 
or) (701), 16,793-801, 17,053-64 
Michael) (269), 12,127 31 
r Irrigation Bill (Bandas and Smaswami) (677) 
r irrigation works should be handed over to (Bamdas and 
mis warn i) (680) 

(Anstead) 10,558-9 
mhaiaju) 15,373-84 

, policy as to, wrong (Beddi) (348), 12,916-25 
increased general revenuo caused by should be taken into 
consideiation (Beddi) 13,109-15 
igated and umrrigated (MacMichael) 12,258-63, (312) 
productive schemes (MacMichael) 11,840-60, 12,312-24, 

& affoid insurance against famine (MacMichael) 11,861-5 
>ment from Meteorological Office (Suhharayan) 14,980-2 
greementa as to private works (MacMichael), 12,072-82. 
jode) (188). 

sinking water table, wells sunk at expense of cultitator 
rayan) 14,945-9 

\ well-irrigated (Subbarayam) 14,950-1. 

for irrigation m (Pant) (225-6), 11,414-6, 11,628-30* 

) 9537 

(MacMichael) (266-7), 11,906-14 
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I R R I GAT 1 0 N — contd . 

Schemes, minor ( MacMichael ) (268). 

— 3 new, obstacles to, cost, interference with existing rights, conse- 
quent higher assessment {Leach) (589). 

* -j new, necessary in Vizagapatam, legislation required ( Narasim - 

haraju) (570). 

*, hindered by vested rights of zamindars (N amsimhamju) 15,329, 

15,343-53, 15,359-72, 15,385-8, 15,437-43. 

Survey of subterranean sources of water ( MacMichael ) 12,057-60. 

Taecavi loans for deepening wells ( MacMichael ) 11,806-7. 

— , in dry areas 11,867-72. 

Tanks, maintenance of {MacMichael) 12,278-84. 

and ponds, no question of extending but should be improved 

{Beddi) (347). 

Touch between Irrigation and Agricultural Departments (MacMichael) 
11,875-91, 12,054-6, 12,270-3. 

Tungabadra project, to command 35 lakhs of acres of famine country 
(Beddi) (347). 

3 should not be delayed (B. Mudaliar) (700-1). , 

Value of land affected by (Anstead) 10,553-7. 

Volumetric charge, ideal but difficult (Anstead) 9674-6. 

- — , co-operation needed ( MacMichael ) (268-9), 12,018-24. 

Waste of water, due to unevenness of land (B. Mudaliar) (701). 

, of canal water ( MacMichael ) (268). 

, should Munsiff he responsible? 12,072-3, 12,270-3. 

, by evaporation or absorption in soil (Beddi) (349), 

Water diviner (MacMichael) (268), 11,866, 11,928-31. 

Water rates and land revenue, enhancement of land revenue in view 
of irrigation (MacMichael) 11,932-49, 12,061-2, 12,199-207, 11,932-80, 
11,989-91, 12,015-30, 12,171-94, (8. Mudaliar) 13,775-33, 13,878-84, 

(Subbarayan) 15,194-212, 15,253-9. 

Water requirements of crops ( Anstead ) 10,546-51. 

Wells: (See under BAZL-UL-LAH <md PINTO) (Anstead) 10,513-25. 

Waterlifts, &c., handed over to Industrial Department ( Anstead ) 

10,098-100, 10,679-82. 

State should undertake sinking (Leach) (589), 15,598-9, 15,615-9, 

15,657-61. 

, ( MacMichael ) (268), 11,915-31. 

land revenue assessment not increased because of sinking of wells 

(MacMichael) 12,199-207. 

, cost and effectiveness of (MacMichael) 12,211-6. 

water should be supplied at cost in selected villages (B. Mudaliar) 

(701). 

, loans should be given by Government (S. Mudaliar) (427). 

not sufficient (Narasimharaju) 15,420-2. 

, economic value of (Vaul) 11,619-26, 11,641-2. 

, sinking of: Government should do boring free of cost (Bamdas 

and Sivaswami) (677). 

, societies for sinking wells should be formed (Bamdas and 

Sivaswami) (677). 

, Industries Department has undertaken boring and assisting 

ryots (Beddi) (347) 

, large scope for extension of (Beddi) (347). 

? system necessary for deepening ( Subbarayan ) (540). 

, in some places impossible to dig ( Subbarayan ) 14,964-5. 

, increase desirable (Subbarayan) 15,273. 

, under , Estates Land Act rent can be raised after sinking of wells 

(Subbarayan) 15,274-7. 

1 in Chingleput (Sutherland) 13,679-83. 

KEITH, i. W. s and WOOD, C. E., representatives of Messrs. Parry & Go., 
Madras. 

Agricultural Industries: 

Government, should not take any steps to establish industries sub- 
, sidiary to agriculture (763). 

, should not interfere with private enterprise 17,468-79. 

• Poultry farming and market gardening (761). * ■ ' * - ■ 
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/OOP, C. E« — contd. 
vnd Propaganda; 

Users, use of (761). 

, should be on ryot's own land 17,413-7. 


ining sons of mirasdars in agriculture would be of great 


not of great importance, usually due not to fraud but 
methods of manufacture (7611, 17,418-23, 17,496. 

Users, application of, profitable on normal soils (761), 


>cieties should finance purchase of fertilisers from private 
rs <762), 17,428-30, 17,464-8. 
re of 17,489-506. 

and advertisement of, necessary (761). 

should be on ryot’s own land 

17,413-7. 

hrough series of local depots fed from central factory 

and for artificial fertilisers greater than Indian 17,459-60. 
les and poonac should not be prohibited until tnere is 
n that the bones will all be consumed in India, such 
would not lower prices to agriculturists, except perhaps * 
17,436-50, (769-70). 

fcion by private firms of fertilisers for experimental 

Si). 

ble to hamper fertiliser industry (761). 

,nufacturer 17,451-3, 17,461-2, 17,482-6. 
ire also necessary (766). 

experiments done by Agricultural Department not 
63). 

land tax, should be larger, in case of failure of crops, 
rs using manures, selected seeds or improved implements 

Agricultural Department, by Messrs. Parry on behalf 
Supply Company of London (763). 
leasing (762-3), 17,431-3. 
be utilised for propaganda (762). 

1 storage 17,424-7. 

: — * — , railway freights a big factor 17,494-6. 

Sir Vasudeva, Rajah of, Kt., C.I.E., Malabar, 

Service insufficient (189). 
atisfactory (189). 

, insufficient and ill maintained (189). 
rvice insufficient (189). 

NDBBTBDNRSS ; 


s should be provided at low rates (189). 
ith regard to insolvency inadvisable (189). 
on-terminable, should be prohibited (189). 


NDUSTRIES ; 


produce, preparation of for consumption (190). " . . 

teems in rural areas (190). ■ 

idk of facilities (190). 

eat 10,969-71. ■ ' ' 

naer: .. ■■ i; 


ig 10,987-90. 
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KOLLENGODE, Sir Vasudeva, Rajah of, Kt., C.I.E. — contd . 

Attracting Capital: 

Sub-tenures, multiplicity of, handicap to improvement (190), 10,972-3, 
11,018-22. 


Co-operation ; 

Credit societies 10,921-2. 

Crops and Crop Protection: 

Mahali disease, spraying effective (190). 

New crops, scope for (190), 10,985-6. 

Seed selection and distribution (190), 10,966-8. 

Wild animals, firearms (190). 

Cultivation : 

Meston plough (190) 

Paddy, economic area 10,936-7. 

, transplantation 10,955-7. 

Potation not practised systematically 11,013-7. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Demonstrators, lack of 10,942-6. 

Education : 

Adult education by night schools (189). 

Extension necessary (188), 11,008-12. 

Finance from land revenue (189). 

Pandhayats should control rural schools (189) 

School farms necessary (188-190). 

Students are agriculturists (188). 

Teachers should be agriculturists (188). 

Fertilisers : 

Cowdung, use of as fuel: cheap wood fuel (190). 

Green manure 10,941. 

Price should be reduced (190). 

Propaganda necessary (190). 

Finance : 

Co-operative societies and banks necessary (189), 10,920-2, 10,974-8. 
Government loans should be more easily available (189), 10,979-80, 

11,023-4. 

Income-tax on agriculture would be unpopular 10,920. 

Interest, religious objections to 10,981-4. 


Holdings : 

Economic area for paddy, 5 to 10 acres 10,936-7. 

Fragmentation increasing 10,940. 

* ♦, Malabar 10,938-9. 

Sub-division, should be prevented by legislation (189-190). 

, appointment of common manager 10,923-8. 

— < , legislation would be popular 11,025. 

Sub-tenures, multiplicity of, handicap to improvement (190), 10,972-3,. 
10,997-11,007, 11,018-22. 


Implements : 

Prices must be reasonable (190), 

Irrigation : 

Malabar (190). 

Minor projects should be encouraged (190). 

Research (188). 

Marketing : 

Lack of facilities preventing development of agricultural industries 
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KOLLENGODE, Sir Vasudeva, Rajah of, Kt., C.LE ,—cantd. 

Research : 

Importance of (188), 10,915-9. 

Indigenous theory should be investigated (188). 

Irrigation (188). 

Soil (188). 

Veterinary : 

Dispensaries, expansion of, needed (189-190) 

Inoculation, demand for, great 10,929-35. 

LEACH, A. G., I.C.S., Collector of North Arcot, Madras. 

Administration : 

Panehayats, village, have made a good beginning 15,639-46. 

Rervenue Department, duties of 15,748-51. 

— , training m agriculture of officers of not advisable 

15,752-60. 

Roads 15,678-83. 

, Taluk Board should assist panehayats to control 15,683-7. 

Agricultural Indebtedness ; 

Sub-division of holdings, not the main cause of 15,744-7. 

Agricultural Industries: 

Extension of, not possible in North Arcot 15,761-2. 

Animal Husr\ndry: 

Castration, a good deal of, used to be done by touring veterinary 
assistants (590). 

Cattle, useless, every village overstocked with (589). 

Common grazing, causes promiscuous propagation (589). 

— — , panehayats might control (589), 15,688-92. 

— , should be gradually abolished (589-90). 

Draught animals, ryot does not appreciate importance of improvement 
of 15,600. 

Panchayat control of forest grazing grounds 15,603-4. 

Touring of veterinary assistants has been abolished (590), 15,619-22. 

Attracting Capital: 

Capital, no lack of, for acquiring agricultural land, but not &o for 
improvement $ land regarded as a safe but not paying investment 
(591), 15,662-5. 

Factors discouraging improvement of land are personal (591-2). 

Price of and profit from land 15,702-8. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Money and food crops 15,763-0. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Demonstrators do not reach ordinary cultivators 15,6124, 15,630-4. 
Literature issued by Agricultural Department 15,693-5. 

Education : 

Literacy the first objective (590-1), 15,605. 

Nature study might be of use but is badly taught (591). 

Teaching of agriculture in schools, not a practical method of improving 
agriculture (590). 

— , average teacher hopeless as a teacher of agriculture 15,606-8. 

Forests : 

Denudation of hills causes silting of irrigation tanks (590). 

Firewood should be produced (590). 

Panehayats have done a small amount of afforestation (590). 
Re-afiorestation of hill sides too expensive (590). 

# 
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LEACH, A G , l C $.~c ontd 
Holdings 

Colonies of depressed classes, wells sunk by Government (589), 15,674-7 
Consolidation, should be initiated by Government (588), 15,593-7 

* — , admmistiative means should be tried before legislation 

which might not be enduring (588), 15,652-6 

, instance of success at Tmnevelly (588) 

, should not be encouraged by tempoiary exemption from 

land revenue 15,672-3 

Fragmentation, due partly to desire of ryot to have plots growme 
different crops (588), 15,736-43 
, fanly considerable 15,646-51 

Registry, correct, kept by Government to collect land Revenue and 
check dishonesty, tnereroie, sub-division is registered (588) 

Sire of holdings 15,591-2, 15,649-51 

, poverty of small holders 15,666-8 

Sub-division not the mam cause of indebtedness 15,744-7 

Irrigation 

Legislation required foi compulsion of mmonties and exclusion of 
irrigation matteis from Civil Courts (589), 15,696-701 
Schemes, new, obstacles to, cost, interference with existing rights, 
consequent higher assessment (589) 

Wells, State should undertake sinking (589), 15,598-9, 15,615-9. 

15,657-61 ' 

Roads (see Administration) 

Veterinary 

Touring veterinary assistants, used to do a good deal of castration, 
but have been abolished (590), 15,619-22 

Welfare op Rural Pofuiation 
Complaints by ryots 15,678-81 

Conditions of labouring class unsatisfactory 15,709, m zammdari as 
compared with ryotwari districts 15,635-8 
Emigration 15,715-24 

Employment, labourer sometimes a slave 15,710-4 

Funds for rural improvement cannot be obtained by retrenchment of 
official salaries 15,725-9 

Labour of villagers for improvement of village 15,666-71 
Panchayats, village, have made a good beginning 15,639-46 
, are elected 15,730-5 

Slight manifestation of desire for improvement 15,623-9 

MACMICHAEL, N., l.G.S , First Member, Board of Revenue, Madras. 
Administration 

Departments of Agriculture and Revenue 12,054-6, 12,225-8 
Departments of Irrigation and Agriculture 11,875-91 
Development Department 12,083-4 
Irrigation, control of 12,303-7 
Panchayats for foiests 11,981-3 

— , progress of (308) 

— - , irrigation (269) 

Provincial revenues, effect upon of increased prosperity of cultivator* 
11,794-801 

Remuneration of village staff by grant of land? 12,076-1 
Roads, village 12,293-302 

Agricultural Indebtedness (see Finance). 

Co-operative movement should teach thrift 11,826-30 

Taccavi, popular amount of loans increasing (263), 11,802-11, 12,044-7. 

, rules as to 11,812-25 9 
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MACMICHAEL, N,, I.C S conU 

Agrigtjliural Indebted's rss — contd . 

Taccavi, in dry areas 11,867-72 

, m i inline 13 <>92-12 002, 12,044 53 

, rate of interest 12,241 

, of moneylender 12,242-6 

? extent of indebtedness (309) 

, extent of taccivi (310-1) 

Agricultural Industries 

Ryots, most, have subsidiary occupations (264), 12 320 1 

Agriculti ral Labour 
Emigration 11,896-905, 12,274-6, 12,333-46 

Animat Husbandry 

Eoddei and gieen manuie ciops, court ^sions as to water thaiges 11,874, 
12,040-3 

Co-operation 

Credit societies touch about 8 per cent of lural population 12,165-8 
Irrigation societies for paying on \olumetuc basis (269) 

Panchayats for irrigation (269) 

Taeoavi, societies should not administer 12 135 7 
Thrift, should teach 11,826-30, 11,892-3 

Cultivation 

Economic position, general 12,132-4 

Improvements in considerable, past and future 11,787-91 12,090-4 

, cotton, considerable improvement m 11,790 

, land 12,189-91 

, paddy, tiansplantmg 13,790-1, 12,094 

Irugation 11,906-7 
Waste lands 12,031-9 

Demonstration and Propaganda 
Consolidation of holdings 12,198 

Demonstrators, agricultural, more required 12,286-9 
Revenue officials cannot do propaganda work 12,290-2 
Taccavi loans for purchase of seed 12, 330*2 

Education 

Agricultural training, of doubtful value to Bevenue officiate 12-291-2 
Fertilisers 

Green manure and fodder crops, concessions in water charges as to 
11,874, 12,040-3 

Finance 

Research 11,794-801 

Taccayi and other Government loans, popular, amount increasing (263) 

, 1924-6 11,802-11 

, rules as to 11,812-26, should not 

be relaxed 12,16^-70, 12,207-10 

, in dry areas 11,867-72, 11,992- 

12,002, 12,044-53 

* — , formalities 12,107-8 

— , security 12,109-10 

— percentage of applications 

refused 12,111-4 

— * — , co-operation 12,115-7 

, tenants-at-will 12,142-6 

— 1 proportion of loans per culti- 
vated acre, 1 anna per annum 
12,147-58 
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MACMICHAEL, N., I.C.S — contd 
Finance — contd 

Taccavi and othei Government loans, amount of loans compared with 

revenue 12,229-40 

9 late of interest 12,241-6 

} f 01 purchase of seed 12,330-2 

} extent of indebtedness (309) 

* , extent of tuocavi (310-1) 

Fobests 

Panchajats 11,981-3 
, piogres', of (308) 

Holdings 

Enquiry as to, \ery little 12,204-9 

Fragmentation and sub-division, Co-op ei atrv e societies (266) 

economic holding difficult to determine 

(264-5), 12,009-14 

, expei iment m Tnchmopoly (266) 

, Government actively assists sub- 
division (264), 12,118-9 

', inevitable owing to tiadition (264) 

11,835-9 

, not a burning question 12,195-7 

— , Keatmge’s Bill (265-6) 

, revenue difficulties 11,831-4 

, population, increase m (264) 

— , Punjab experiment (266) 

, consolidation would simplify revenue 

11,831-2 

, Resolution of Legislative Council in 

1917 (265) 

• , statistics of, unreliable (264) 

Non-cultur ible, free 12,325-9 
Pattas, figures as to (304) 

Statistics 12,132 44 
Zamindin, piopoit on of 12,309-11 
Irrigation 

Admimsti ation of 11,875-91, 12,303 7 

Bhavam, Uppei, Diy Pioject, mstiuctions of Boaid of Revenue (305-7) 
Concessions m lespect of foddei and green manure crops 11,874 
Demand for land, effect on 12,325-9 
Hydro Electric schemes 11,854-7, 11,954-6 
Kian system suggested (269) 

Legislation proposed 11,840 53 
Panchavats for (269), 12,127 31 

Proportion of irugated and unungated 12 258-63, (312) 

Protective and productive schemes 11,840 60, 12,312-24 
Piotective schemes afford insurance against famine 11,861-5 
Registration of agreements as to private works 12,072-82 
Schemes, extent of (266-7), 11,906-14 
, minor (268) 

Survey of subterranean sources of water 12,057-60 
TaCeavi loans foi deepening wells 11,806-7 

? ln dry areas 11*867-72 

Tanks, maintenance of 12,278-84 

Touch between Irrigation and Agricultural Departments 11875-91, 
12,054-6, 12,270-3 

Volumetric charge, co-operation needed (268-9), 12,018-24 
Waste of canal water (268) 

, should Munsiff be responsible I* 12,072-3, 12,270-3. 

Water dinner (268), 11,866, 11,928-31. 

Water rates and land revenue, enhancement of land revenue in view 
of irrigation 11,932-49, 12,061-2, 12,199-207, 11,9^80, 11,989-91, 
12,016-30, 12,171-64 
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MACMICHAEL, N, ICS — contd 
Irrigation — contd 
Wells (268), 11,915-31 

, land revenue assessment not mci eased because of sinking of wells 

12,199-207 

, cost and effectiveness of 12,211-6 

Marketing 

Boads, village, some m bad condition m wet season 12,293-302 
Besearch 

Agricultural Department, interest m by large landholders 12,085-9 
Results, considerable 11,787-93 
, effect upon Government revenue 11,794-801 

Soils 

Land revenue assessment in relation to 12.095-10 5 
Survey 12,100-1 

Statistics 

Agricultural stock, not very accurate (269) 

Cultivation and ciop, are satisfactory (269) 12,063 
Economic Enquiry Committee (269) 

Economic position, general 12,132-41 
Indebtedness 12,048-53 
Pattas (304) 

Bail-borne intei -Provincial trade 11,873 
Be ports of villages 12.063-9 

Byotwari, more reliable than as to zammdari tracts 11,984 
Welfare 

Agricultural problem, not exclusively an 12,213-24 
Emigration 11.896-905, 12,274-6, 12,333-46. 

Standard of lire 11,893-5 

, with reference to fragmentation 12,009-14. 

Suney economic, as to position of ryots 12,285-6 
Thrift essential 11,826-7, 11,892-3, 11,985-8, 12,003-8 

, examples of extravagance 12,247-57 

9 i S there a margin on which to save 12,258-63 


MANURE (see FERTILISERS.) 


MARKETING. 

Adulteration, very common (Anstead) (52). 



Advances on value of crop before harvesting (Amtead) (57). 

Baiter (Anstead) (57) 

Commission rates (Anstead) (57) 9923 
Communications unsatisfactory (Paul) 11,595-7 

Co-operative credit would strengthen position of ryot, co-operative sale 
society not likely to succeed at present (Anstead) (56), but m future 
should improve quality of exported goods by grading (58). 

Cotton, ryots at a disadvantage in selling (Anstead) (55-0). 

Dues (Amtead) (56), 9880-9 

Education, the means of improvement of (Anstead) (56). 

Export, multiplicity of intermediaries (Amtead) (56). 

fairer to cultivator than internal market (Anstead) 9873^5 
Facilities unsatisfactory (Anstead) (55) 

— — — , special officer should be appointed (Anstead) 

9870-2 


9873-5 


Groundnut largely exported (Anstead) (56) 

■* . decortication (Anslead) 9897-9904 
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MARKETING — contd. 

Information as to market prices &c. would be of little value to cultivators 

under present conditions (Anstead) 
(58). 

9 should be made available to cultiva- 
tors (R. Mudahar) (706). 

, facilities for obtaining, satisfactory 

(Munro) 11,729-33. 

^Intermediaries treat cultivators unfairly ( B . Muaaliar ) (706). 

Jaggery, quality of, must be improved (E. Mudaltar) (706). 

} importance of storage for price (Narasimharaju) 15,337-9. 

Lack of facilities preventing development of agricultural industries (Kollen- 
gode > (190). 

Legislation needed for control of markets ( Anstead) (54). 

Licensing of middlemen, public opinion not ripe tor (Anstead) 9893-4, 
9913-7. 5 

Middlemen and moneylenders largely control (Anstead) (55 <fc 56), 9876-9. 

— . — , no free samples (Anstead) 10,707. 

Milkmen’s co-operative societies (Anstead) (51), 9760-76. 

Poultry (Sutherland) (402). 

Profits, division of (Bao) 9235-8. 

Railways, no complaint (Anstead) 9480-9, 

Roads, unsatisfactory (Anstead) 9490-9, 10,287-10,303. 

, village, some in bad condition in wet season (MacMichael) 12,293- 

302. 

Silkworm cocoons (Bao) 9177-81. 

Silk, artificial, competition of, with real silk (Bao) 9057-65, 9114-6. 
Shandies (Subbarayan) 15,036-42. 

Storage facilities for gram very practical (Anstead) 9918-22, 10,423. 
Sugarcane, bad conditions (Anstead) (56), 9905-17. 

Tea (Mumo) 11,748-50. 

Tirrupur Cotton Market, history of (Anstead) (53) 9864-9. 

Transport system must be improved (Anstead) (54-5). 

Weighing, control of in ginning factories, ineffective (Anstead) (47). 
Weights and measures, standardisation of, a crying need (Anstead) (58) 
9895-6. 


MUDAL1AR, M. R. Ry. A. Ranganatha, M.L.C., Madras. 

Administration : 

Conferences of heads of departments should be held (699). 
Government of India, advantage to Provinces of additional scientific 
staff, doubtful (699), 16,876. 

Meteorological Department renders no service to agriculturists (699), 
16,910-1. 

Posts and Telegraphs, Postal service too costly (699). 

, telegraphic reports of agricultural prices should 

be given (699). 

— 9 wireless should be used for broadcasting agricul- 
tural information (699). 

Research staff should be strengthened (699). 

Roads inadequate (699). 

, are deteriorating 16,776-8. 

, lack of funds, panchayats should control 16,975-81, 17,044-52. 

Transport charges should be reduced (699), 16,779-80, 17,024-9. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of, purchase of land and livestock, marriages, etc., trade and 
speculation, buildings, permanent improvements (699). 

Increasing 16,920-30, 

Legislation for complete liquidation of existing debts (700), 16,930-2. 

— — , Government loams 16,982-17,014, 

17,101-2. 

Remedies for (700). , 

Repayment prevented by, failure ^ of crops, high interest, imfuifkxient 
income and lack of subsidiary industries (700). 
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MUDALIAR, R. — contd. 

Agricultural Indebtedness — contd . 

Restriction of credit of cultivators inadvisable, but there should be 
restriction on cultivators who are borrowing from Government (700), 
16,947. 

Sources of credit, taccavi, co-operative societies and moneylenders 
(699). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Employment may be supplied by Government and Local Boards on 
road and tank repairs, village improvements, water supply, etc. (706). 
Government should encourage industries connected with the prepara- 
tion of sugar, cotton seed used for felt, rice straw for paper (706). 
Panchayats should organise work by villagers for village improvement 
(706). 

Period of unemployment, 180 to 250 days a year (706), 

Ropemaking (706). 

Water, lack of supply of, chief obstacle to (706). 

Animal Husbandry: 

Artificial manure, production of, might help ryot to reduce number of 
cattle (705), 16,942. 

Bellary District, Government breeding station should be established in 

(706) . 

Dairying, milch buffalo should be improved (705). 

3 doubtful whether cow can take place of in deb huff* ip It/, 810. 

Deterioration of cattle caused by promiscuous breeding and insufficient 
pasture land (705). 

Fodder, times of shortage (7Q5). 

, methods of improving supply of (705). 

Attracting Capital: 

Agriculture does not pay (706), but rent-collecting 
Land is a safe investment (706). 

Landowners not interested in cultivation and in 

(707) . 

Non-cultivating landowners and tenants increasing 
Settlement Reports in Bollary District misleading 
of agriculture (707). 

Co-operation : 

Distribution of stock, seeds, implements, manures, sho^ 

(699). 

Movement requires overhauling 16,781-3, 16,912-9. 

Crops and Crop Protection: 

Cotton, introduction of new improved strain u Farm 
Bellary District (703). 

Crops, important, jowari, paddy, groundnut, sugarcane, <so^ work 
Diseases, bollworm on cotton, caloaris on jowari, stem iborer 
swarming caterpillar on paddy, grasshopper on cereals (703/ 

Fodder crops suitable for dry soils should Tbe introduced (702). 

Seed distribution should be through co-operative societies (699), 

Wild animals, fencing, barbed wire, should ‘be supplied by Governtu. 

(703). 

— , licences for firearms (703). 

— , permission to hunt in reserves by beats (703). 

— — — — , scrub Jungle should be removed (703) 

Cultivation ; 

Fallowing in dry lands should be investigated (703). 

Ploughing, deep, should be done at least once every year (703). 

Power machinery can be popularised by removing import duty on agri- 
cultural implements and by reducing prices of kerosine and petrol 
(703). 
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IUDALIAR, R contd. 

Cultivation — contd . 

Rotation on wet lands should be investigated (703). 

Yield per acre stated to be consistently declining (707). 16,819-28, 
17,035-43. ’ * 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Cinema should be used (699), 

Demonstration fields should oe leased by Government (698), 16,863-72. 
Demonstrators, more required (698), 16,898-909. 

Instalment system for sale of implements (699). 

Lectures for farmers (699), 16,873-5. 

Loans should he made to cultivators adopting improvements (698). 
Paddy, economic transplantation adopted (698). 

Pamphlets not of much use owing to illiteracy 16,871-2. 

Ploughs, iron, and cotton seed, greater use of, examples of success of 
Agricultural Department (699). 

Seed, distribution of better cotton seed has improved yield (698). 

, should he sold on credit (699). 

Villages, should be selected for demonstrations (698). 

Education : 

Work in the fields, school children needed for (706). 


Fertilisers : 

by cheap facilities for analysis (702), 

Oowdung, use of as fuel, should be prevented by cheap supply of other 
fuels (702). 

Export of fish guano and bones should be prohibited (702). 

Natural manures, greater use should he made of (702). 

New fertilisers, samples should be supplied free (702). 

^ileake, oil pressing should be done in India (702). 

- — — , by Government support 

16,965-8. 

Siiiures necessary (702). 

ect on soil of chemical fertilisers should he investigated 
W33-9. 

„ ammonia, residual effect of (702), 16,933-9. 



dlable 16,965-74. 

e credit societies, more required (699). 

n of stock, seeds, implements, manures, should be undertaken 


ild be made to cultivators at easy rates of interest (700), 


term credit for land improvement and liquidation of existing debts 

?). 

^.lication of eiedit agencies zequired (699). 

P w 

Jests ; 

Deteriorating from excessive grazing (706). 

Firewood, production of 17,065-72. 

Panehayats should control grazing (706), 16,811-4, 16,948-51, 17,030-4, 
17,069-79. 


Holdings : 

Bullocks, pair, can work 15 acres 17,015-22. 
Size of (706), 16,952-3. 


Implements : 

Bullocks, poor quality of, prevents adoption of improved implements 

Long-term loans at low rates of interest should be given by Govern- 
ment (703-4). 


1 
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MUDALIAR, R contd . 

Implement s — contd . 

Needs : improved ploughs, harvesters, sugarcane, crushers (703), 

None have been designed superior to indigenous tools (698), 16,847-68. 
Subsidies should he given to Indian manufacturers (703), 1*6,804-6. 

Irrigation : 

Bellary, ample scope for new schemes (700). 

Ceded Districts, new schemes needed, in (700). 

Famine, losses from, greater than cost of irrigation schemes (701). 
16,787-92. 

Obstacles, in Bellary, want of understanding and imagination of 
Government (701), 16,793-301, 17,053-64. 

Tungabadra Scheme should noc be delayed (700-1). 

Waste of water due to unevenness of land (701). 

Wells : water should be supplied at cost in selected villages (701). 

Manures. (See under Fertilisers.) 

Marketing : 

Information should be made available to cultivators (706). 
Intermediaries treat cultivators unfairly (706). 

Jaggery, quality of, must be improved (706). 

Research : 

Agricultural engineering, not very successful (698). 

Foreign experts should not be employed (698), 16,835-9, 16,882-93. 

Funds should be provided out of land revenue (698), 16,840-2, 16,943-6. 
Implements, agricultural, none have been designed superior to indigenous 
tools (698), 16,847-58. 

Indians, research should be done by, if necessary Indians should be sent 
abroad for training (698). 

Indigenous methods should be investigated (698), 16,768-72. 

Jowar, drought-resisting varieties, no work has been done to develop 
(698). 

Millet specialist, experiments of, not encouraging (698), 16,773-5, 
16,894-7. 

Private research, not much 16,843-62. 

Province should be divided into areas for research work (698), 16,824-30. 
Red soil cultivation, insufficient attention has been paid to improve- 
ment of (698). 

Theosophioal Educational Trust, work of 16,877-93. 


Veterinary : 

Conference of provincial expert officers desirable (705). 

Contagious diseases, obstacles in dealing with (705). 

Department should be under Director of Agriculture (704), 16,808-9. 

agricultural demonstrator may attend to petty diseases 

17,080-6. 

Dispensaries, under Local Boards, very few and not likely to Work 
well; control of should be transferred to Provincial 
authority (704), 16,807. 

should be increased (704). 

} touring, full use has not been made of (704). 

Expansion inadequate (704). 

Research into animal diseases required (705). 

Serum, no difficulty with regard to supply of (705). 

Superior veterinary officer with Government of India not advisable 
(705). 


Welfare of Rural Population; 

Holdings, effect of size of (706). 16,952-3. 

Land revenue, a largo part of should be devoted to improving condi- 
tions of rural population (698), 16,840-2. 

Surveys, economic, should be carried out (707). 

Voluntary work 16,954-®). 
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MUDAL.IAR, M. T. Subramanya, Proprietor of Uttamapalayam, Member 
■of the Madras Committee, Madras. 

Administration : 

Agricultural Service, degree of satisfaction with (425). 

Collector, District, should be highest authority in agricultural matters 
(430). 

, Demonstration and Propaganda should be met out of a special grant 
by Government of India to Provincial Government (425). 

Railway freights should be reduced and wagons supplied promptly 
(425). 

Research, expenses of, should be borne by Government of. India (425). 
Roads, village, inadequate and ill-kept (425). 

* , through lack of funds 13,690-5, 

13,834-6. 

Veterinary Service, not satisfactory except to limited extent (425). 
Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of, poor yield, bad seasons, cattle disease, cost of living and 
unemployment (426). 

, drink 13,929. 

Government loan, through co-operative societies to liquidate existing 
debts (426). 

— , extent of debt unknown 13,757-60. 

Interest rates exorbitant (426). 

, maximum rate should be fixed (426), 13,943. 

, freedom from arrest for civil debt, surplus for saving 

13,929-42, 13,944-7. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Charka spinning (428). 

Coolie work (428). 

Demonstration and loans for bee-keeping, poultry rearing, fruit grow- 
ing, &c. (428). 

Industrial concerns should move to rural areas (429). 

Machinery, should be supplied by Government cheaply (429). 
Well-sinking in dry lands (428). 

Work, number of days of, done by average cultivator during the? year 
(428). 


Agricultural Labour: 

Wages in kind and money 13,734-6. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Castration (428). 

Dairying industry, could be improved at Cantamanayakanur (428). 

, loans for should be granted by Government (428). 

Fodder crops 13,866-7. 

Fodder shortage in Madura (428). 

Oilcake as cattle food 13,874-6. 

Pastures, common, inadequate (428), 13,863-5. 


Attracting Capital : 

Agriculture not paying (429). 

— , yield has decreased 13,702-14. 

— but value of land has increased 13,754-6. 

— yield 13,845-50, 13,948-54. 

Demonstration of improved methods to show that agriculture will pay 
(429). 

Factors tending to discourage improvements, want of funds and appre- 
hension of taxation of improvements (429). 

Rent, assessment and water rate 13,766-83, 13,845-59. 


Co-operation ; 

Facilities for should be given by Government (429). 

, audit and education 13,760-5. 

Legislation to compel minorities to co-operate in joint schemes (429) f 
Soiavandam credit society doing good work (429). 

Hi 
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MUDALIAR, S — contd. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Fruit trees grown by District Board 13,837-44. 

Groundnut, yield 13,877. 

Paddy, yield 13,885-8, 13,948. 

Scarcity of rain 13,868-71. 

Seed distribution by Government (427). 

Yield 13,845-50. 

Demonstration and Propaganda; 

Chemists, Government, should give free advice as to soils and crops (425). 
Demonstration farms m important centres (425). 

Demonstrator, services of, should he free to experimenting landholders 
(425). 

Fertilisers, oilcakes, fish, nightsoil (424). 

Madura in (425). 

Solavandam Farm, success of experiment at (425). 

Varichiyur Farm, failure of experiment at (425). 


Education ; 


Adult, in rural tracts, may be popularised by demonstration farms (424). 
Coimbatore Agricultural College, Government Service, the usual incen- 
tive to students (424). 

, pupils not mainly drawn from agri- 
cultural classes (424). 

Elementary and middle schools, agriculture should be taught in (424). 

, and in all schools and colleges (429). 

? Elementary schools may be under Local 

Boards (424). 

_ — f Middle schools may be under Pro- 
vincial Government (424). 

Extension of, urgent need for (424). 

Hygiene and village sanitation (429). 

Institutions, supply of insufficient (424). 

Scholarships for middle class youths (424). 

School farms necessary (424). 

Students, agricultural, mostly from non-agricultural classes (424). 

, teachers, agricultural, supply of, not sufficient (424). . 

* — , in rural areas should he drawn from agricultural classes (424), 


Fertilisers : 11 , 

Artificial, inferior to natural manure 13,715-21. 

Bones, export of should be prohibited 13,831-3, 13,872-3. 

Oowdung, taking of from fields by strangers should be penalised (427). 

, to prevent use of as fuel, trees should be grown to supply 

cheap fuel to villagers (427). 

Demonstration of (427). 

Export of all manures should be prohibited (427). 

Green manure, distribution of seed and demonstration 13,722-5, 
Nightsoil, the cheapest manure 13,725-9. 

, improving hygienic conditions 13,860-3, 

Oil crushing plant, faculties for purchase of through co-operative 
societies should be given by Government C 1 ™' 

, export duty on oilcake 13,822-30. 

Price of, should be reduced (427). 

, test of value 13,728-9. 

Superphosphates, experiments with 13,810-21. 

Waste of manure (427). 

Finanoe ; ........ c >, 

Co-operative societies in every village -fear loans, sateJjlgfL 

storage (425). -. 'i*' 1 - ;;,&**•* !>t _ 

ten# *° c “ t N. «**► .. 
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MUDALIAR, S ,—contd. 

Forests : 

Erosion should be prevented by re-afforestation (429). 

Excessive grazing not injuring forests (429). 

Firewood, supply of should be increased by growing trees on Govern- 
ment lands (429)* 

Holdings : 

Legislation to pro von, fragmentation impracticable (426). 

Tenure, landlord’s share 13,889-928. 


Implements : 

Demonstration necessary (427). 

Prices, Government should supply at moderate prices (427). 
Irrigation : 

Madura, schemes for (426). 

— * — , cost 30 erores, irrigating two million acres 13,696-9. 

, finance of 13,784-809. 

Minor works, Government should compel ryots to carry out (426-7). 
Nandalar, drainage defective, urgency of (427). 

Water rate 13,775-83, 13,878-84. 

Wells: loans should be given by Government (427). 


Research : 


Government of India should control (424). 

= , and pay for 13,686-9. 

Indians may be sent abroad for training (424). 

Linguistic areas, selection of Indians with reference to (424). 

Provincial Governments may demonstrate results (424). 

Superphosphates 13,810-21. 

Vernaculars, publications should be in (424), 13,739^48. 

Veterinary : ■ “ 1 

Contagious diseases, methods for preventing spread of, successful to a 
very limited extent (425). 

; , legislation to deal with, at cost of Government 

(428). 

— ? rinderpest 13,744-7. 

Cost of Service excessive (428). 

} but would be too costly if no charge were 

made, owing to travelling expenses 
13,748-52. 

Department should be under Director of Agriculture (428). 

? older to 

decrease cost 
13,700-1. 

Indigenous treatment should be investigated and adopted (428). 

Madura District, existing institutions in, do not Serve any useful 
purpose (428). 

Research into animal diseases, further facilities desirable (428), 
Service not satisfactory (425). 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India should not be 
appointed (428). 


Welfare of Rural Population : 


Education in hygiene and village sanitation (429). 

! Nightsoil, disposal of 13,860-3. 

Surveys, economic, should be conducted by Government (429>. , 
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Ixief Engineer for Irrigation, Madras. 


working very well 14,736. 

functions, 14,747-50, 14,781-3. 
tn of 14,637-42. 

evenue Department 14,776-80. 

ric ideal but difficult to manage 14,578-9. 

be increased 14,614-25. 

2e 14,784-7. 

misation for clearing silt, none 14,851-4, 
ater 14,663-71. 

, panchayats 14,737-8, 14,767-8, 14,739-45. 

, continuous flow 14,7614>. 

;ion Department responsible for 14,588-90. 

sage of four schemes will he over 4 lakhs acres 14,556-7. 

Lgation Committee reported, about a quarter million 

ut under irrigation 14,600-14, 14,755-60. 

rations holding up schemes 14,507. 

velopment, administration 14,519-22. 

, Pykara, about 5 crores, variation of esti- 
mate 14,522-30. 

— — , no industrial demand for power 14,531-44, 

14,649-54, 14,690-4, 14,727-31, 14,733. 
jested by the Revenue Department 14,958-9. 

.4,072-7. 

evaporation 14,836-40, 14,848-50. 

rotective schemes : income of productive schemes might 
mce protective 14,492-5. 

4,788-99, 14,808-13. 

lanal Project, to be productive 14,555-6. 

? may be undertaken in the course of 

next few years 14,561, 14,723. 

>r, Project, area 14,505. 

, Agricultural Department may ? not have 

been consulted 14,507-11. 

under consideration, a productive scheme 

14,552-4. 

cheapest to use plant . from ^g auyury- , 

ui^^^ooh^uction, r? Q pay^^fidpnd of 

7| per cent. 14,547-50. 

, will be finished in 7£ years 14,558, 14,644-8, 

14,655^62. 

, agreement with Ipire State 14,685-9, 

14,695-719. i, 

protective Scheme, not in collaboration J|onibay 
, 14,496-9. ' LS f 

, Hyderabad, negotiations ./*■:■ with 

14,500rl. 

— , area 14,502-4. 

iapital cost 23 lakhs, maintenance Rs*5 an acre 14,846-7. 

> 14,632-6, 1^814-26 

>ject, under construction 14,551. _ 

'.I.... will he finished by the end of 1927 14,559-60. 

reject 14,626-31, 14,814-26. 

y Irrigation Department 14,595-7. 1 

be done by Agricultural Department 14,724-6, 14,751-4. 

'crops: 14,804-7, 14,840-3. 

rvey 14,844-5. 

hemes 14,857-60. v ,■ 

9ML - ’ " 


14,831-5; 
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MULUNGS, C. T contd . 

Irrigation — contd . 

Touch between Irrigation and Agricultural Departments. 

Revenue Department 14,50748, 14,746. 

Water requirements of cultivation 14,580-7, 14,827-30. 

Wells 14,562-77. 


through 


MUNRO, Dt G., B.Sc., General Scientific Officer, United Planters’ Associa- 
tion of Southern India. 

Administration : 

United Planters’ Association of Southern India (255-262). 

Crops and Crop Protection: 

Cinchona 11,738-43. 

Coffee, declining area of, small capital required (255). 

, varieties 11,763. 

Potatoes 11,744. 

Tea (255), 11,734-8, 11,748-69. 

United Planters 7 Association, crops of tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona and 

spices 11,689-90, 11,694. 

9 improvement of crops of, possible (256). 

Cultivation : 

Altitude required by coffee, tea, rubber, cinchona 11,734-8. 

Small holders cultivating coffee 11,722-8. 

Education : 

Post-graduate study required for Departmental work (255), 11,717. 
Fertilisers : 

Cattle manure, difficulty in obtaining (256), 11,751-2. 

Extent of use of (256). 

Instances of benefits of (256). 

Pests and diseases affected by (256), 11,718-21. 

Research required (256). 

Tea, fertilisers for 11,764-9. 

Marketing : 

Information, facilities for obtaining, satisfactory 11,729-33. 

Tea 11,748-50. 

Research : 

Central institute should be strengthened (255). 

Coffee, more difficult to obtain results than with regard to rubber and 
tea (255), 11,763. 

Fertilisers (256). 

Rubber, visits to Ceylon, Malaya and Java (255). 

Tea Association Experimental Station at Tocklai (255), 11,755-69. 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India, Area of operations 

11,770-6. 

Crop organisation of 

11,711-2. 

Finance (255), 

11,691-4, 11,703-8, 
11,745-7, 11.777-84. 

_ , Touch with Agricul- 
tural Department 
, 11,709-10. 

, Touch with Indian 

Tea Association 
11,695-11,702. 

Soils : 

Erosion, considerable work done on (255-6). 
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NARASIMHARAJU, Rao Bahadur, C.V.S., M.L.C., landholder, Vizagapa- 
tam, Madras. 9 

Administration : 

Panehayats, village, should be encouraged 15,537-56. 

Roads utoaer control of local authorities have not deteriorated 
15,569-71. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of, failure of crops, marriages, etc., buildings, purchase of cattle 
(570). 

Insolvency, rural, not common (570). 

Land mortgage banks under Government (570). 

Moneylenders, methods of 15,340-2, 15,503-11. 

Mortgages, non-terminable, no practice of (570). 

Repayment prevented by failure of crops (570). 

Restriction of credit of cultivators inadvisable (570), 15,315-7. 

Source of credit, the holding and the moneylender (570). 

Usurious Loans Act may involve hardship to the cultiva 
mortgage banks are started (570). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Spinning and weaving, hand, propaganda 15,486-9. 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies require control 15,311-4. 

Crops and Crop Protection; 

Money and food crops 15,468-74. 

Sugarcane 15,333-6. 

Demonstration and Propaganda; 

Agricultural Advisory Boards 15,454-6. 

Anakapalle farm 15,475-9. 

Demonstration, successful in regard to sugarcane eultb 

, importance of 15,480-1. 

9 farms not of much importance 15,480-5. 

, on cultivator’s own plot desirable 15,480-£ 

Demonstrators in close and sympathetic touch with cultiv 
do not deal with marketing 15,307-10. 

Prizes should be given to cultivators adopting improved methods (569). 
Propaganda is successful hut* number or propagandists not sufficient 
(569), 15,398-9. 

Education : 

Administration should be by local bodies (569). 

Adult education can be popularised by capitation grants (569), 15,444 
15,519-26. 

Agricultural bent should be given to general education (569). 
Agricultural College, only one for the whole Presidency (569). 
Agricultural efficiency and education (570), 15,400. 

Anakapalle Agricultural Middle School 15,534-6. 

Attendance at agricultural Institutions not numerous (569). 

Elementary education, entire cost of provided by Provincial Govern- 
ments (569), 15,405-8. 

Incentive, none, to study agriculture (569), 15,392-3. 

Institutions, number of, insufficient (569). 

Literacy the main objective rather than vocational training, vernacular 
15*295-302. \ * 

Nature study, no work being done in owing to inability of teachers (569). 
Panchayat-managed schools 15,552-6. 

Pupils, agrioulturalyWBot mainly drawn from agricultural classes (569), 

— , most seek Government employment, might be 

compelled to retire after 10 years’ service (509), 
15,303-6, 15,354-8* 15,40^10 ; 15,447-53, 15,512-8* 
School farms, no work being done in owing to inability of teachers (569)* 
School plots, ditto (609). 

Ivii 
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NARASIMHARAJU, Rao Bahadur, C.V.S., M.L.C. — contd. 

Education - — contd . 

System, old Madras, of two years’ course in agriculture may be intro- 
duced m several districts (569), 15,394-7. 

Teachers in rural areas need not necessarily be drawn from agricul- 
tural classes (569), 15,389-91. 

Telugu districts should have an agricultural college, no agricultural 
facilities in Telugu districts except m Vizagapatam District (569), 
15,401-4, 15,430-1, 15,527-33. V h 

Vernacular scientific and technical education 15,423-9. 

Vizagapatam District Educational Council, did not work satisfactorily 
15,411-4. 

Finance : 

Co-operative societies unable to meet demand even for short-term loans 
(570). 

> Cultivator handicapped by lack of funds (570). 

Land mortgage banks for long-term credit (570), 15,415-7. 
lOPaccavi, may be given as seeds and manures (570). 

adequate use not being made 15,418-9, 15,457-8, 15,568. 

V may be possible to provide for exchange and compensation 

^ate holdings (570), 15,445-6. 

Cultivation cultivator owners 15,459-67. 

0W i n S to law of inheritance (570). 

bmau 110 A aer |i sa< jv an tages of fragmentation very important 15,318-25. 
Education : onsolidation on co-operative lines ineffective 15,326-8. 

Post-gradur 

Fertilisers •*« P/oject 15,572-84. 

/-i +4.1 O,o/o-o 4 . 

Oattie r neWj necessary in Vizagapatam, legislation required (570). 
Extent ki^ered by vested rights of zamindars 15,329, 15,343-53, 
15,359-72, 15,385-8, 15,437-43. 

£ST, not sufficient 15,420-2. 

MARKETING : 

Jaggery, importance of storage for price 15,337-9. 

Research : 

Fruit culture and millets, none in, except ragi and cholam (569). 

considerable scope for fruit culture and preserving 

15,286-94. 

Groundnut and jute, research work done in the Department not appre- 
ciable (569). 

Welfare of Rural Population: 

Funds for ruial improvements should be obtained by retrenchment in 
salaries of Government servants 15,559-68, 15,585-8. 

Local bodies, work of, for rural betterment 15,490-502. 

Panchayats, village, should be encouraged 15,537-56. 

NUTRITION (human): 

Bhutias, diet and work of ( Hutchinson ) (732-3), 17,252-3, 17,258-62. 
Cause of malnutrition, poverty or ignorance (Bussell) 14,432-51. 
Co-ordination of Col. McCarr ison’s work at Coonoor, Agricultural Insti- 
tute at Coimbatore and Animal Nutrition Enquiry at Bangalore 
(Hutchmsori) 17,111-37. 

Deficient, causes beriberi, keratomalacia, intestinal disease, malaria, 
lepfcosy, infantile mortality (Bussell) (24y0-l). 

Diets : or agricultural workers on East Coast where beriberi is common 

(. Hutchinson ) (732). 

a starvation diet ( Hutchinson ) (17,263-7, 

17,273. 

Mil 
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NUTRITION (human) — contd . 

Diets of hill tribes of Bengal ( Hutchinson ) (732-3), 17,252-3. 

5 of Indian troops ( Hutchinson ) (723), 17,252-3, 17,280. 

Education dietary (Hutchinson) 17,382-5. 

Export of food grains (Hutchinson) 17,138-40. 

Famine followed by disease ( Hutchinson ) (734). 

Igmn^inee the cause of malnutrition rather than poverty (Hutchinson) 
Institute, nutritional, required (Bussell) (401). 

McCarrison, Col., work of, of vital importance (Hutchinson) 17,107-37, 
(Bussell) 14,234-5, 14,431. 

, should be made Director of Pasteur Institute, Ooonoor 

(Hutchinson) 17,120-1. 

McCay, Col., work of on nutritive value of grains (Hutchinson) (731). 

Milk (Hutchinson) 17,176-8. 

Palal Village, dietary of cultivator in (Hutchinson) 17,268-72, 

Physical deterioration, due to under-feeding, examples of (Hutchinson) 

(733-4), 17,141-2. 

, Average labourer usually below par and has no 

reserve (Hutchinson) 17,186-7, 17,219-23. 
Population, pressure of (Bussell) 14,236-54. 

, Malthusian theory (Bussell) 14,397-407, 

, Benefit of increased, production owing to irrigation does not 

go to the cultivator (Bussell) 14,440-1. 

Protein deficiency responsible for lack of resistance to infection and physi- 
cal deterioration (Hutchinson) (735). 

Psychological effect of malnutrition (Hutchinson) (734). 

Pulses, normal output 260,000 tons, rich in protein, insufficient in quantity 
(Hutchinson) (735), 17,224-6. 

Research, lines of (Hutchinson) (734-5), 17,124-8. 

, All-India or Provincial? 17,254-7. 

Rice, when consumed in large quantities 50 per cent, of p T .eid value 
absorbed (Hutchinson) (732), (735), 17,175. a ss©" 

, waste through over-consumption of (Hutchinson) 1 .<8, 17,188-93. 

Starvation during convalescence from disease (BusselP- 3. aJ). 

Sugar (Hutchinson) 17,236-8. 

Teeth, diseases of, caused by calcium, deficiency ( B ' Jl) 14,333-4. 
Vitamins, investigations as to, of incalculable aportanee (Hutchinson) 
(731-2). 

, great shortage of ( Hutchinson ) IT*, 179-81. 

Yield, normal, of food grains in Madras Presidency (Hutchinson) (731), 
17,224-9, 17,247-51. 

PADDISON, Sir George, I.C.S., C.S.I., K.B.E., Commissioner of Labour, 
Madras. 

Administration : 

Labour Department Budget 12,569-81 ? (343-4). 

— , classes it deals with 12,569-81. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Depressed classes, settled on the l^hd 12,523-8. 


Agricultural Labour : 

Caste as affecting labourers (314-5). 

Cost of living, no figures as tg>, 12,547-8. 

Emigration (314 and 316-8). 

, from 1911 to 1921 Madras suffered net 

of labour^ (317). 


loss of li millions 



of family unfit 12,373-5. 

Housing, Planters’ Labour Act 12,376-90. 
no restriction on freedom of emigrant 12,423-30. 
effect on wages 12,431-40. 
to Burma (317), 12,452-4, 12,459-02. 

Indian EWr&on Act, 1922, has improved m^msM 
12,48^90, 12,551. 


lix. 
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PADDISON, Sir George, I.C.S., C S K.B E 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR — COntd 


-contd 


Emigration, figures of 12,582-8 

, effect on labour supply 12,589-94 

, direction of 12,595-603 

, seasonal emigration to Burma 12,666 

, restriction of free movements of labour would be unfair 

12,670 

, returned emigrants have good social influence 12,691 3 


Farm servants (314) 

Holidays (315) 

Housing, provision of (315), 12,376-80, 12 529 
— *, tied cottages 12,642-6 

Industries, othei than agriculture, factors affecting migration to 12,529- 

35, 12,544-5 

— does not relieve rural congestion 

12,090 

Labour Department Budget 12,509-81, (343-4), classes it deals with 
12,569-81 

Labour, conditions and hours of (315) 

, regulation of not desired (315) 

, slavery 12,478-83 

, hours not deci easing 12,549-51 

, employer not at mercy of labourers at harvest 12,552 4 

Labourers (313) 

, co-operative societies (314), 12,355-6, 12,450-1, 12,469-70 

, \anous kinds of 12,475-7 

, no division between labourer and tenant classes 12,496-8 

_ , economic futuie of depressed class promising 12,604-11 

number of (313) 


tyr ration, within the Piovmce 12,613-5 
a R y , housing accommodation 12,679-81 

Panehc^g' im<lar ’ vllla S e 12,647 
stationary 12,612 

Propoi turn *° population (7 out of 10), (313) 


, occupiers and employes 12,6 


Sfimta of lahJN 1 ^ m ^ an 3 am 12,446-9 

Fncultfvated llnah jotted .to .depressed class labourers 12,349-71, 


*.12, 455-8, 12,463-77 
pio ,ii ' ec ^ lon fiom attachment for debt, 12,523 8 


Unemployment p n of laboui foi village improvements 12,536 8 


Village workmen (313) 


geneia^ 


11} ha^ve a little land 12,499-501 


Wages (313-4) - , /q 17 x 

continuous tendem ^ ooi q 

— , m kind very difficui ^ assess 12,391-3 

, supplemental 12,502l' 1 4 4 o n . 

, effect of emigration l^n 4 * 3 ^ 

census of 12,435-45 t* oo 

effect on standard of lif t r^ 2 ’ 506 " 68 ’ 12 > 616 ~ 22 


annual earnings ? 12,649 e q 

Women labourers, reduction in auwlj ers of ’ Slgn P los P eilt y (313-4), 
, difficulty'of provides maternity benefits 12,663-5 

Co-OPEMTION 

Depressed classes in societies 12,688-9 

Housing, provision of 12,397-407 %M n o vq, 

Labourers (314 and 318), 12,355-6, 12,4504/ & 

Crops and Crop Protection 

Groundnut in sandy dry tracts 12,349-50 

Money crops as compared with food crops 12, -t • 

lac 
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PADDISON, Sir George, I C.S , C S I , K.B.E — contd 
Education 

Compulsory, desirable 12,491-5 
* — , to rai^e standaid of living 12,564-8 

Holdings 

Landless men being settled on holdings of four acies, economic position 
of 12,628-41 * 

Propoition of cultivating landowners decreasing while pioportion of 
cultivating tenants increasing 12,684-7 
Uncultivated land allotted to depressed class labourers 12,349-71 % 12,455-8, 
12,463 8, 12,671-8 

Soils 

Uncultivated, poor, assigned to depressed, class labourers (318), 12,349-71 


Statistics 

Census reports 12,546 

Ratio between occupiers and employees 12,623-7 
Wages, m kind, very difficult to assess 12,391-3 

•, supplemental 12,502-14 

, Census of 12,435-45 

— * , insufficiency of staff prevents collection of data 12,539-48, 

12,619-22. 


Welfare 

Drink, intoxicating (315) 

, a great improvement 12,484-8 

, abkan revenue 4 to 5 crores 12,616-7 

, local prohibition 12,682-3 

Drinking water supply, being improved (315) 

, Government supply for depressed c] 

12,408-9 

Emigrants, returned, have good social influence 12, 

Famine, causing unemployment (316) 

Family budget not worked out 12,618 
Health, factors affecting (315) 

Hookworm almost universal (315) 

among people 

12,410-3 

Housing, provision of (315), 12,376-80 

* , by Government and co-operative s< 

, not built on piles 12,413-22 

, unfortunate results or tied cottage 

Labour, conditions of (315) 

Labourers’ diet, no information as to 12,471 
Maternity, conditions of (315) 

— , difficulty m providing women 

benefits 12,663-5 
Recreation (315) 

Rural congestion not being relieved by expansion of 
Wages, effect of, on standard of living 12,556*68. 

, annual eainangs? 12,649-55 

, -jail food allowance 12,656-9 

* — , relation between nourishment and liability to ais< 

PAUL, K T„ O.B E , B.A., National Secretary, National Ootmcd 
Y M C A ’s of India, Burma and Oe^on 


12,395, 



Administration 

Central Agricultural Board should W established (224), on a fedair# 


basis 11,389-93 

Central Research Institute necessary (224) 
Germany, post-war example, agriculturally 


(223-4), 11,393, 11,681 
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PAUL, K. T., O.B.E., B.A ,—contd. 

Administration — contd. 

Panchayat, Village, Act, 1920 (219), 11,302-8, 11,451-62, 11,474, 11,615-8. 
v Roads, village, unsatisfactory 11,595-605. 

, finance 11,606-11. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of (224-5), 11,521-5. 

Legislation as to 11,394-8. 

Panohayats should administer law as to (225). 

Source of credit, the usurer (224). 

Usurious Loans Act 11,526-8. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Experiments 11,493-7. 

Market must be .available (227-8), 11,529-39. 

•Staple crops, should be related to (227). 

Weaving and spinning (223), 11,636-9. 

Woollen twist making as an instance (228). 

Agricultural Labour: 

School children 11,542-4. 


Animal Husbandry : 

Bulls should be provided at weekly markets (227). 

Silo should be adopted (227). 

41o-oferation : 

feste difficulties 11,548-50. 

insurance and silo societies, necessity for (228). 
Co-opteative movement 11,463-72. 

Facile cS&dit, danger of 11,399. 

Non-credi?feieties <228), 11,472. 

Panchayats, ftgmparison with co-operative societies 11^555-66, 
Self-manageme!^, progress towards 11,545-54. 

Selling societies 


*,382-3. 


Demonstration and propaganda: 

Education, should be Voided as a process of (222). 
Farmer-demonstrators , (223). 

Farmer’s own land demonstration should be carried out on 
Implements (227). 5 / 

Markets should be u^ 66 ^ /° r ( 222 )> 11,379-81. 

Pamphlets, degree usefulness of, m view of illiteracy (223), 
Seed distribution H ?,483-4, 11,633-5. 

Silo 11,400-13, (22$^* 

Education : X 

Adult 11 42P^33, 11,487-92. 

After-car^^rs of students of agricultural colleges 11,447-8. 
Attraction of educated youths to agriculture depends upon 
profitable (220). 

Bias. ^ " agricultural, should be given to all education (219). 
BooZ>ks 11,434-5. 

Commission on Village Education in India (220). 

> r Communications, 'improvement in required 11,598-601. 
Compulsory, .local option desirable 11,378. 

— , should be elastic 11,543-4. 

Demand for, -active but indefinite 11,372-7, 11,444-6. 

Female 11,304-7, women do not attend adult schools 11,491-2. 
History of 11,304-23. 

Land cess 11,572-82. 

Land revenue, earmarking of 11,679-80. 

lxii 
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11,386-8. 
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PAUL, K. T., O.B.E., B.A.— contd. 

Education — conid . 

Leakage of boys after first class 11,540-2. 

Literacy not of first importance 11,324-33. 

— — — , Dr. Mason OlcotVs opinion 11,420-33. 

* , an example 11,473, 11,518-20, 

11,665-71. 

Middle schools, agricultural, should he in every district (220), 
, should be staffed by graduates of Pro- 
vincial agricultural college (220), 
11,652-3, ft, 502-5. 

■ demand for 11,588-93. 

Moga (220), 11,361-9, 11,498-11,501, 11,506-17. 

Organisation of agricultural education in the Province (220). 
Panchayats, statutory registration of (219), 11,302-3, 11,567-71. 
Primary, should be re-modelled (219-220). 

— , should be financed in preference to higher education (221-2), 

11,485-6, 11,573-87, 11,646-80, 

, should he vernacular and self-supporting (221), 11,334-60, 

11,439-43, 11,572, 11,658-80. 

Sadler Commission report (221). 

Teachers^ fees 11,673-5. 

, training school for 11,594. 

— * , should he farmers (220 & 228), 11,370-2, 11,654-7. 

Implements : 




Propaganda necessary (227). 

Irrigation : 

Experimental borings necessary (226). 

Famine protection, standard or (225). 

Salem District, necessity for irrigation in (225-6), 11,414-6, 11,628-30. 

Wells, economic value of 11,619-26, 11,641-2. 

Marketing : 

Communications unsatisfactory 11,595-7,- 
Besearch : 

Appreciation of necessity for, not sufficient (219), 11,300-1, 11,661-4. 

Sons, importance of, as to (219). 

. Well boring (226). 

Wtai&E Up Bubal Population : 

Communications, unsatisfactory, affecting marketing, education, 
medical relief 11,595-11,611. 

Congestion in villages, 11,614. 

General lines, work should be along (229). 

, regarding rural problem as a unit 11,295-6, 11,643-5. 

Non-official work helped by officials (229), 11,296-7, 11,436-8, 11,479-84. 
Sanitation, village 11,612-3. 

University students, ignorance of social conditions 11,475-8, 

Young Men’s Christian Association, work of 11,299, 11,416-9, 11,449-50, 
■11,532-9, 11,566. 

PEBBINE DISEASE OF SILKWORMS (Bao) 9111-3. 

PfNIU (See under BAZL-UL-LAH.) 

PUBLIC HEALTH, (See under WELFARE.) 

RAILWAYS. (See under ADMINISTRATION.) ' ' /M 

RAM DAS, V., and S1VASWAMI, K. G., representing the Madras 
vinci al Co-operative Union. 1 \ 

Administration : 

Departments connected with agriculture, co-operation and 
v should be reorganised (676-7, 680), 16,564-6. 

,, Panchayats, minor irrigation works should be handed over 

Ixiii 
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RAM DAS, V., and SIVASWAMJ, K. G contd . 

Agricultural Indebtedness ; 

Causes of: mainly uneconomic nature of holdings and lack of sub- 
sidiary occupations (673). 

Extent of; two-thirds of pattadars in dry tracts and one-half in wet 
tracts are indebted, their mortgage debts alone amounting to half 
the value of the land held by them (673). 

Interest, rates of (673). 

Land revenue in Tanjore, a cause of indebtedness (673). 

— t — , incidence of 16,603-10. 

Rainfall, insufficiency of a cause of indebtedness (673), 16,611-5. 

Agricultural Labour : 

Labour Officers should be transferred to proposed Development Depart- 
ment (678), 16,732-3. 

Agricultural Capital : 

Liquid capital available for investment 16,576-89. 

Co-operation : 

All-India organisation advisable 16,561-3. 

Backward classes, societies for, should have special contribution from 
Government, as recommended by Maclagan Committee (678). 

Banks, central and provincial, existing, could undertake mortgage 
banking (674), 16,710-6. 

Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank successful in its sale shops (678). 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Union, Government help 16,691-5. 

educated men helping 16,696- 

704. 

Broadening of constitution of central co-operative societies to enable 
educated classes to come in (680), 16,567-73, 16,620-1, 16,653-60, 
16,744-64. 

Central banks rendering good service 16,511-8. : ^ ~ 

Central control and assistance required (077-<S). : 1 

Consolidation of holdings (679). 

Co-operation, the one and only method for development of the 
agricultural industry (679). 

Firewood, supply of (679). 

Government loans to co-operative societies at low rates of interest for 
plant, machinery and godowns (678). 

Indigenous system of banking is moneylending by sowkars 16,544-51. 
Labour unions, irrigation works should be handed over to (677). 

— , village improvement work 16,730-3. 

Land lease societies require expert paid secretaries (679). 

Land mortgage banks (674). 

9 do not command confidence in the market, 

borrowing limit too low, rates of interest 
16,535-43. 

f Government should guarantee payment of 

interest and so encourage investment 
16,574-84. 

9 security 16,590-3. 

, Government should finance, 16,616-7. 

-, inspection 16,618-9. 

— , have completely failed 16, 668-72 ? 16,709. 

Legal coercion of the unwilling inadvisable in co-operative enterprise 

Legislation required to restrict re-mortgaging of lands already 
mortgaged to co-operative societies (680). 

Local unions, may perform functions of development association, 
inherent weakness of and absence of any defined relationship to 
agricultural officers (676), 16,676-85. 
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RAM DAS, V„ and S1VASWAMI, KM. — could. 

CO-OFEH ATIOX — C OTitil. 


Madras Central Urban Bank Limited IB. 51 9-21. 

„ — . — , administration 16,6354). 

* Registrar of Co-operative 

Societies merely gives 
advice 16,640-2. 

— borrowing at 4 per cent, and 

paying dividend limited to 
9 per cent. 16,643-5. 

— — , balance sheet 16,646-8. 

3 clearing bank 16,649-52, 

— , could float debentures for 

land mortgage banka 
16,672-5- 

Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, constitution of 16,492-510. 

- — , borrowing and lending rates 

of interest 16,519-32. 

— , rate of interest has not much 

effect on borrowing 

16,532-4. 

funds 16,557-60, 16,594-602, 

16,622-5. 

— — , propaganda 16,62,6-34. 

meetings 16,688-90. 

~ , training classes 16,705-8. 

Management, expert, required, University and College of Commerce 
should teach crop finance, trade banking and accounts (678). 


Propaganda and demonstration (678). ; 

f fuller use should be made of co- 
operative movement 16,552-6, 16,626- 
34, 16,661-?, 16,734-5. 

Sale societies. Shiyali liquidated, Tindivanam working at a loss, Kallak- 
kurichi making a bare profit 16,721-9. 

Taluka Development Associations 16,736-43, 

Touch between Agricultural and Co-operative Departments not 
sufficiently sympathetic 16,555. * 


fading umons have failed for want 1 o| ri necessary stimulus from the-' ' 


Dm^ONs-rBArioK and ; 

'Cooperative movement, fuller use might fee made of 16,555 
■ Local co-operative unions should carry on (676), 

■Sections of Agricultural and Industrial Departmi^| : ,v';i 
improvements and small industries should be amalgai 
operative Department (676-7) ; Department so re-p: 
develop co-operative marketing (677), 
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RAM DAS, V., and SIVASWAMJ, K. G. — conid. 

Finance : 

Capital, liquid, available for investment 16,576-84. 

Legislation totally prohibiting mortgage or sale of land inadvisable, but 
there should be restrictions on cultivators who are borrowing from 
co-operative societies (674). 

Long term loans: land mortgage banks under central and provincial 
banks giving loans up to 40 years at interest of 7 per cent. (674); 
should lend for liquidating prior indebtedness and for productive im- 
provements of land (674), 16,710-6. 

Taceavi should he issued through co-operative banks (674). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation, legislation altering law of succession impracticable (679). 

Irrigation .* 

Op-operative labour unions, irrigation contract works should be handed 
over to (677). 

Oop insurance, private enterprise will not undertake (677). 

Delay in repair of works (677). 

Panchayats, under Irrigation Bill (677). 

, minor irrigation works should be handed over to (680). 

Well sinking, Government should do boring free of cost (677). 

, societies should be formed (877). 

Welfare of Rural Population: 

Drink, alcoholic, seriousness of (679-680). 

Voluntary workers 16,655-7, 16,717-20. 


RAO, Mr. N. RAMA, Superintendent, Sericultural Department, Mysore 
Government. 


Agricultural Industries : 


Sericulture in Mysore, breeding silkworms (10), 9222-33. • *•*&&'* 

— , caste restrictions 9153-5, 9206-1!*, ' 

, co-operation (8-9), .< 

3 demonstration ”v- , 

— ^ economic advantages Of (§), r ■ 

* education (5). 

1 expansion (5-6), 9196-9205, 9234-40. 

? exports (6). 

j extent of distribution of industry, area under 

mulberry about 50,000 acres, value of silk 
produced ove a crore of rupees, supports 


100,000 families (1), 9040-7, 9068-85.' , 
filature, village and domestic reeling (9). 
history of (2) et seq* 
organisation, of the department (4). 

— a of th e industry (10). 

population, sericulture depends 1 
of 9120-4. 


density 


— — seed (6 and 7). distributed by Government 
Department 9091-5, 

, smallholders carry on sericulture 9156-9. 

- — State action (3). 

, subsidiary to agriculture generally, but in 

places the main industry (2), 9151-2. 

, worm, characteristics of (2), 9u48-9, 


Co-operation: 

Sericulture In Mysore, special type of society (8). 

: — , short-term credit required, 45 days 9024-30* 

9160-76 (29). 

— , Taluk Association (10). 

— , ■ weavers’ societies 9182-6. 
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SIA0, Mr, N. RAMA — cantd. 

Crops : 

Mulberry 9049-52. 

, comparer! with groundnut 9098-9101. 

, compared with castor 9106-9110. 

, m competition with food crops 9117-9, 9125-8. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Sericulture in Mysore, classification of work <3). 

— , history of (3). 

organisation of the department (4), 

• — — , progress (7-8). 

Education : 

Sericulture in Mysore, teaching of in middle schools 9142-50. 

9 summary of work (5). 

'Finance : 

Sericulture in Mysore, Government loans, long and short term (8). 
j mulberry requires long-term credit 9053-6. 

Marketing : 

Cocoons 9177-81. 

Profits, division of 9235-8. 

Silk, artificial, competition of, with real silk 9057-65, 9114-6. 

Pebrine disease of silkworm 9111-3. 

Research : 

Sericulture in Mysore, breeding of silkworms (10), 9130-6. 

, filature, village and domestic reeling (9). 

Tariffs : 

Protection for Mysore silk (11 and 12). 

— , 25 per cent, ad valorem import duty 

required 9212-21. 


sREDDl, Sir K. V M Nayadu, R.A., M.L.C., Madras. 

I, ^MINISTRATION : 

^ | tment > work 12,697-7CM,. ^ 

m 18,096-4. , , ■> 

{MftW , . <*, ■ < { 

Control df oswt of cuitivators inadvisable (346), 13,055-61. - - 

. . ' credit societies have given immense relief to . 

Drink, cause' of (846), 12, 806-28, 13,055-61 . 1 

Federal Farms Loans Act of America (346). ■ 

Land Mortgage Banks requited' (846), 18,033-5. • , , , w ; 

rS kut cannot he organised #!: 


Awrktotwm* JWWWBJW r • •?**«> 
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REDDI, Sir K V , Nayadu, BA, M L C — contd 
Agricultural Industries — contd 

Gultrvatoi, average, only works 120 day* m the year, wastes the rest of 
his time (349-50) 

Dairying (350) 

Government mstxfied m spending public funds on popularising part-time 
occupations for agriculturists 12,752-6 
Industrial concerns should move to rural aieas (350) 

Oil piessmg (350; 

Poultry not reared on extensile scale (350) 

Hopes baskets and m its (350) 

Sencultui t (350) 


Agricultural Labour 

Emigration by low-caste people 


Wages 12 801-5 


improving then economic position 
12 829- 36 

Ceylon doubtful conditions 12,837-9 
indentured laboui stopped 12,840-7 


Attracting Capitaj 

Land banks should be established L3 0^0-2 


CO-OPERATION 

Administration of agricultural co-operative societies satisfactory 13,038 
Credit societies have given immense relief to ryots (346) 

Land mortgage banks required (346), 13,033-5 
Non-ciedit societies should be developed 13,039-41 

Cultivation 

Paddy, comparative yields m India, Spam and America 12,767-70 

, 4 to 5 acres can be cultivated by one man 12,962-6 

, transplanting, etc 12,967-77 

Green manure 12,971-3 


Demonstration and Propaganda 
Agricultural Department, work of should be extended 12 , 697-704 

•, amount spent very small as compared with 

* other countries (381), 12,765-70 

Demonstration farm, private 12,990-5 
Demonstrators 1 2,996*1 3 ,004 
Pamphlets 12,976-7 

Education 

Agricultural cliss<° ten hers and pupils m agricultural schools should 

be drawn from (345) 12 722 6 

— definition of, 12,884-7 

, education should be run on a class basis 13,007-12 

Atti utmg middle el iss \ouths to agriculture impossible under present 

general system of agriculture (345). 
12,721-2, 12,848-62, 13,013-4 

_ _ — , settling them on culturable waste 

land 13,017-21 

Compulsion advisable until age of 16 (346), 13 022-4 1 * 101-S 
Coimb ilore Agricultural College, affiliated to Madras University (345) 
Government service, the sole incentive of students at the Agricultural 
Col leg*. (345), 12 726 

. 9 economic reasons 12 890 6 

— , reasons of prestigi 12 897, 12 952-5 

High schools, none (345) 

Bural economics, study of would not serve any purpose 12,779-89, 
12,936-40 

Samalkot, Agricultural College should be established at 12,941-5, 
13,015-6 * 

System of general education unsuitable (346) 12 898-913, 13,104-8 

lxvm 
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BEDDl, Sir K V , Nayadu, BA, MLC —<vnhl 
EmcAsuox—conid 

Tamil agriculiuial at bool, durnmk ku ( <45} 

Unemployment among educated uuddfi tltss (ifT-6) 

Umveibitj education has been outdone (i5i» 

iBBTIflbKRS 

Adulteration, raie (349), 12 710 1 

Cow-dung, cut onlj he had in sin ill quintitifc {*40) 

— — , use ol n% liid < an t nlv b< pn w rit< 1 b\ ptawsn u of c heap 

firewood {*40) 

Demonstration ot bettei iesults noussu\ <*49) 

Export of, causes increase in price and should be piohibited ( $49) 
Green manure, can only be Ind m sm ill qu mf dies (349) 

Natural manuie, not sufficient quantities (149) 

Pati earth (old uILage soil) exhausted (349) 

Price® should be reduced (349) 

Railway transport concessions (349) 

Finance 

Alienation of laud, no restuction on 18,09(k4 

Go-operative -credit sock ties have given immense rebel to rvots (346) 
Federal Farms Loans Act of America (*46), 12 9*4-5, 13,036-7 
Land mortgage banks lequncd (346) l*03*-5 

— „ — - , but cannot he organised under present 

system 13,061-5 

, legislation required 13,066-8 

Moneylenders, obtaining possession ot land 12,733-6 

— — not known whether increasing m number 13,052-4 

, money lending landlords 13,084-7 

Mortgages always redeemable (346), 12/914*5, 13.060-76. 

Taccavi, unsatisfactory administration of 12 729-32, 11,082-3 

, should be transferred to a Minister 13,080-1 

Usurious Loans Act has not been applied 13,088-9 

JBLoxaDunos 

Fragmentation, disadvantage ol not so bad as it is believed to be 
12,747. 

effect of population 1^,740-9 

***^^^ t statistics, none as to 13,116-7 


Iemgamon 

Finance, the first obstacle to extension of (347) 12,866-84 
Godavari District, one of the best systems m India, but should be ex- 
tended (347), 12,956-61 

Interest of 10 per cent is being realised on 830 lakhs (348), 13,047-51 
JKistna reservoir project, considered remunerative (347). 

Mettur project to cost 6 crores and irrigate 3 lakhs of acres (347) 

, a productive scheme 12,866-77 

Productive works, policy as to, wrong (348), 12,916-25 

i increased general revenue caused by shouM he 

taken into consideration 13,109-15 

Protective works (348) 

Tanks and ponds, no question of extending but should be improved 
(347) 

Thun^badra project to command 35 lakhs of acres of famine country 

Wastage of canal water by evaporation or absorption in soil (349). 
Wells, Industries Department has undertaken boring and *mtkM 
ryote (347). 

— — , large scope lor extension of (347). 


Research 

Agricultural Department, work of should be extended 12*097-7fti* 
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REDD!, Sir K. V., Nayadu, B.A., M.L.C. — contd. 

Statistics : 

Census of cattle carelessly done, use of, as legal evidence, lias caused. 

immense mischief (351), 12,762-4. 

Crop estimates of paddy and cotton fairly correct (350-1). 

Economic factors, cost of production, etc., none as to 13,118-24. 
Fragmentation, none as to 13,116-24. 

Not always reliable 13,122-4. 

Prices, should be compiled by one Department (351). 

Bail-borne trade returns were of some value (351). 

Bunal reconstruction should be undertaken by Government and not 
left to unofficial agencies 13,125-30. 

Survey reports should be compulsory (350). 

Zamindari lands, statistics only available in surveyed areas (350). 


,Wm>fabe of Bubal Population: 

Bombay compared with Madras 12,795-805. 

Co-operative society, supply information as to economic position of their 
members (350). 

Drink, alcoholic, has spread among lower classes (346), 12,806-28. 

Excise Administration Report shows a decrease- 

13,025-8. 

• , prohibition experiments 13,029-32. 

Drinking water supply rften insufficient and contaminated (350). 
Educated men taking interest in rural affairs 12,783-94. 

Public spirit, lack of 12,984-9. 

Reforms of 1919 have not affected agricultural outlook 12,774-8. 

Rural economics, study of, would not serve any purpose 12,779-82. 

Rural reconstruction should he undertaken by Government and not left. 

to unofficial agencies 13,125-30. 

Standard of living 12.771-3. 

, desire by educated persons for higher standard^ 

12,927-31. 

, influence of war service 12,932-3. / 

Survey, economic, should not be undertaken for a decade (I^C)^*;f 
Village, average, hag no club, recreation ground, hospital,, roa^, uh$t 
office or public library (350). * "if * 


RESEARCH. (See ANSTEAD). 

Administrative work should not be done by scientific experts (Sivan) (152),. 
10,735. 

Agricultural Department : work of should be extended (Beddi) 12,697-704. 

— , interest in by large landholders (MacMichael) 

12,085-9. 

Agricultural engineering, not very successful (JR, Mudaliar) (60S). 
Appreciation of necessity for, not sufficient (Paul) (219), 11,800-1, 11,661-4. 
Beekeeping (Sutherland) (402). 

Central Research Bureau under Government of India to deal with crops 
common to all Provinces (Subbarayan) (536). 

Central institute should be strengthened ( Munro ) (255)* 

Coffee, more difficult to obtain results than with regard to rubber and 
tea (Munro) (255), 11,763. 

Contimii^, greater, required in field experiments (Swan) (151),, 

Co-ordination, more, necessary within the Province, between Provinces 
and between Deputy Directors and experts (Sivan) (151)*, 

- — , central co-ordinating body (Swan) 10,736-55, 10,887 8^ 

10,867, 10,912-3. , ~ . 8; 

Cotton, improved e.g. Cambodia, should be introduced (Subbarayan) (#3$)* 
— — , more could be done (Suhbarayan) 14 864-5. 

Dry farming requires study (Sivan) (154), 10,762-5. 

Duplication of, neoessary (Sivan) 10,72686, 10,8724. • 

fdr^ sufficient (Stum) (F54>. 
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RESEARCH — contd. 

Foreign experts should not be employed (12. Mudaliar) (698), 16,835-9, 
161882-93, 

Fruit culture and millets, none in, except ragi and cholam (Namsim~ 


— , considerable scope for fruit culture and pre- 
serving (Naraeimharaju) 15,286-94. 

Funds should be provided out of land revenue (B. Mudaliar) (698), 
16,840-2, 16,943-6. 

Government of India should control (8. Mudaliar) (424). 

— — 9 and pay for (S. Mudaliar) 13,686-9. 

Groundnut and jute, research work done in the department not appre- 
ciable (Naraeimharaju) (669). 

Implements, agricultural, none have been designed superior to indigenous 
took (12. Mudaliar) (698) 18,847-58. 

Importance of (Kollengode) (188), 10,915-9. 

Indian®, research should be done by : if necessary Indian® should be sent 
abroad for training (B. Mudaliar) (698). 


, may be ee 

Indigenous methods should be investigated (B. Mudaliar) (698), 16,768-72 
(Kollengode) (188), (Subbar ay an) (536), 

Irrigation and conservation of soil moisture should receive first attention 
(Sivan) 10,793-6, (Kollengode) (188). 

Jowar, drought-resisting varieties, no work has been done to develop 
(B, Mudaliar) (698). 

Lift irrigation should be investigated (Subbarayan) (53 6). 

Linguistic areas, selection of Indians with reference to (S, Mudaliar) (424). 
Millet specialist, experiments of, not encouraging (It. Mudaliar) (698), 
16,773-5, 18,894-7. 

Phosphates (Sivan) 10,879-90. 

Post-graduate study in each province (Sivan) (152*3), 10,757. 

Private research, not much (B. Mudaliar) 16,843-62. 

Proverbs (Sivan) (153). 

Province should be divided into areas for research work (B. Mudaliar) 
(698), 16,824-30. 

Provincial Governments nay demonstrate results (S. Mudaliar) (424). 
Provincial research for crops special to each Province (Subbarayan) (536). 
f;. /'\v ^J^viacial. must be (Sivan) 10,724-7, 10,872-4. 

Records of past work should be codified (Sivcm) (153). 

R^ soll^ onltlva tion, insufficient hm been paid -be improvement «f 

mmMiekW® *l,787-©3. 

— , effect upon Government Revenue (MacMichael) 11,794-801. 

Retired officers, facilities should be provided for work by (Sivan) (183). 
Rubber, visits to Ceylon, Malaya and Java (Munro) (255). 

Science, pure, graduates taken for research m preference to agricultural 

s * Jri /rtr /*i t r\ rrrrn on n a oai i * t r\ ebtux, o 


Sericulture in Mysore (Mao) Breeding of silkworms (10), 9130-6. 

, filature, village and domestic reeling (Bag) (9). 

Soak (Paul) (219), (Kollengode ) (188). 

Staff (Paul) (219), < Kollengode ) (1 88). • , v 

Staff, division of, between routine and research (Sivan) (162), 10,756, 'train- 
ing of (162). . y y • 

Stipends for post-graduate work (Sivan) 10,815-20. 

' Stuto leave it foreign countries, facilities for should be increased '(Simn) 

MwbMar) 13 , 810 - 21 . 

JmmvMxrn Kperimental Station at Toeklai (Mumo) 
tod' research .qkuMd be in iiparat#, , 
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RESEARCH — contd. 

United Planters’ Association of Southern India, Finance (Munro) (255), 

11,691-4, 11,703-8, 

11,745-7, 11,777-84. 

1 touch with Agricul- 
tural Department 
(Munro) 11,709-10. 

i. : , touch with Indian 

Tea Association 
(Munro) 11,695-702. 

■Vernaculars, publications should be in (8. Mudaliar) (424), 13,739-43. 

Veterinary, classification of diseases (Atichison) 13,349-53. 

examples of work done (Aitchixori) 13,302-9. 

facilities, further, desirable (AUchison) (383). 

feeding (Aitchixori) 13,236-7. 

indigenous medicines (AUchison) 13,313-4, 13,325-9. 

— , Mukt£sar wrongly controlled (AUchison) (382), 

Directors of should have administrative work only 

( AUchison ) (382). 

— staff should be free from routine work (AUchison) 

(383), 13,169-73. 

Well boring (Paul) (226). 

ROADS (See under ADMINISTRATION). 


RUSSELL, Major A. J. H., C.R.E., M.D., D.P.H., I.M.S., Director of 
Public Health, Madras. 

Education : 

Health, first aid 14,420-2. 

, hygiene should be a compulsory school subject (490), 14,211-20. 

, not a difficult subject to teach 14,378-88. 

— ? instruction by dramas 14,325-7. 

— } latrines in schools (490), 14,221-9. J- 

— , leaflets, vernacular 14,328-9. • i 

: , not collected in book form . . ; i , f ,v: 

* — , medical colleges and schools, in, preventive 

* ’ 

— — ^ — , agitated to universities 14,230-3. 

, personal hygiene (486-7). 

— , propaganda work in villages (477-8). 

, teachers (478). 

9 instructions to 14,216, 14,382-4. 

, fcext books, vernacular 14,213-7. 

, training, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine (1,487-8). 

, villages, educated persons should return to, and devote their 

attention to agriculture (479). 

, voluntary workers, not fair that burden should fall on, 

increased funds required (478), 14,335. 

Fertilisers : 

Isfight soil (480). 

— 9 sa ie of 14,466-71. 

Public Health. (See Welfare). 

Statistics : 

Vital 14,452. 

, ' ’Welfare of Rural Population : ! ' 

t sentee landlordism (479-80). 

Id welfare, see Maternity and Child welfare. . 

. WH* 96,000 <le&As (477). ' - ’ . 

- ' '' relation to 14,303-7. , ' 1 
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RUSSELL, Major A, J. H., C,B.E„ M.D 

Welfare of Rural Population — canid. 

Decentralisation, disadvantages of, too great (484-5) 


Education, see u Health ” under u Education.” 

Expectation of life, figures (478), 14,255-6, 

Pairs and festivals, sanitary control qf (477). 

— . — tax on pilgrims to pay cost of 

14,455, 

Fever, relapsing in 1922-3 (477). 

First aid, training in 14,420-2. 

Health officers, annual reports submitted by (477). 

— , duties of, knowledge of vernaculars necessary 14,414-9 

Hookworm, 80 to 100 per cent, in wet districts affected (474). 

* , International Health Board’s campaign (483). 

— on tea' and coffee plantations 14,257-8. 

, '-*-*-*— — — , provision of latrines 14,259-74. 

Housing, baa (480). 


improvement of 14,339-40. 
constructing on piles 14,341-2. 
model villages 14,843. 

, bad effect of_keeping animate in dwelling homes 14,483-4* 


International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation bookworm 

campaign (483), 

_ '» ~ - — — , invitation from Madras Government, 

, 14,370-4. 

Intestinal disease, necessity for investigation of (491). 

Latrines, importance of, Mr. Foulkes’ offer, selection of test villages 

— , in schools (490). 

relation to disease 14,259-74* 

— ■ — , types of 14,463-71. 

— , sewage disposal 14,485-6, 

Madras Health Council ■ (478). ' ; 

.Malaria, seriousness of. no sufficient preventive measures (474-5). ■■ 

— — ? ‘the most serious disease 14,844-6* 

, problem practically untouched (485*6), 14,281-6. 

all-India scheme 14,344-50, 14,367. ~ 


(See Quinine*) 


.am 


Maternity and child welfare, general health conditions, improvement # 
, ■ fl of, .neoessa% (486). , 


U . . j »<...■>( .4 *c? ■■Jj’. Jl 
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~V infantile mortality rates (472). 

Madras Presidency Maternity Relief 
>? > and Child Welfare Association (406). 

maternity deaths largely due to in- 
efficient midwives (474), 

— , National Health and Baby Week cele- 
brations (477). 

• — , — — success of (479). 

, nurses and midwives, registration Bill 

(480), 14,368-9. 

- — * , — — r— * * , training 14,410-1, 

, practically nothing done in rural areas 

(480). 

> registration of births and deaths (477). 

— school children, medical inspection of 

(478). 

teachers, education of (478). 


Medical pa^Mtitionera, subsidies to, in rural areas (486), 14,886*8* 
Milk, supplies should be assured (486). " , , 

, AOTlteTation of Food: Act, 1918, penalties inadequate 14*3554. 

' ,Ki^M ! Bealth and Baby -Week celebrations (477); : • . /■ . 

' — . success of (#7§y ' ’ 
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RUSSELL, Major A, J. H,, C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., contd. 

# Welfare of Rural Population — conid . 

Nutrition Institute, required (491), 

, McOarrison, Colonel, work of 14,234-5. 

3 not aware of any other work than Oolonet 

McCarrison’s in the Presidency 14,431. 

, population, pressure of 14,236-54. 

, Malthusian theory 14,397-407. 

1 benefit of increased production owing to irriga- 
tion does not go to the cultivator 14,449-1. 

— , Starvation during convalescence from disease (480). 

, Teeth, diseases of, caused by calcium deficiency 14,333-4. 

Panchayats, hopeful 14,351^4. 

lack of funds, subsidies impossible 14,472-6. 

Population of Madras Presidency, 42*5 millions of whom 93 per cent. 

mainly dependent upon agricul- 
ture (472), 

3 pressure of 14,236-40. 

: ? effect of emigration 14,241-4. 

? birthrate 14,241-54. 

— — ? economic effect of irrigation causes 

increased birthrate 14,247-54. 

, Malthus 14,397-407. 

— — , birth control 14,456-60. 

Prevention of disease rather than cure 14,392-6, 14,428-30. 

Primitive health measures necessary (483). 

Problem must be dealt with as a whole (482). 

Propaganda, importance of 14,328-32, 14,412-3. 

Public Health, Act required (485), 14,354. 

, Administration, no co-ordinated system before 1922-3“- 

(475), 

— * — , disadvantages of too great decentralisation (484-5). 

— , Department should have power to compel local 

to take reasonable precaution® (485),, 

9 proper organisation' required in the- districts (48®^ _ v , y , 

, f laboratories required (491). . * , 

, by-laws a dead letter #*»,, 

, institute, museum mm ''foS bwm &fr -required ‘14,462. 

— , progress slow (476). 

, Memorandum on the future development of the Public 

Health Service (481-9). 

— „ — — , scheme in every district in 1923 (476). 

— > , success of, but requires development (481)^ 

14,292-302. 

, , cost 14,408-9. 

Public opinion 14,363-6. 

Quinine (see Malaria) Price exorbitant (474), 14,287-9, 14,454. 

, world shortage 14,477-80, 

, Government cinchona factory, profit of Rs.3.28 lakhs 14,481-2. 

Rabies, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 14,423-4. 

Reports, annual, submitted by health officers 477. 

Research, fundamental, All-India 14,344-50. 

Sanitation, bad state of cause of dysentery and diarrhoea (474). 

— , in the real sense of the term does not exist in rural areas* 

(481). 

, programme of rural sanitation required (481), (488-9). 

Smallpox, chiefly duo to ignorance and superstition (474). 

— , lack of uniformity in measures for control of (485), 

, vaccination compulsory in certain areas 14,275-80. 

, in 1924 two million persons successfully vaccinated (477). 

, causes most blindness 14,361, . 

, surveys by research workers 14,425. 

Teeth, diseases of, very common among children 14,333-4. ; ; 

Tuberculosis, great increase of, largely due to ignorance and * fea$ t 
conditions (475), 14,290-1. , 

* — , measures- for* prevention of (486). f/i , . , bjrijfl 
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RUSSELL, Major A. J. H,, C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., 

Welparje ob Bural Population — contd. 

Vaccination {see Smallpox). 

Venereal disease, common but not very serious 14,359-62. 

Water, drinking supply, cholera, relation to 14,303-7. 

, famine of water in Ceded Districts in 1922 14,453. 

, , improvement of (477 <fc 482). 

, pollution of (474). 

, contamination or tanks and wells general (480). 

, scheme for supply of 14,319-24. 

— , wells, bucket attached to, for drawing water 14,308-9. 

, construction of and distribution of water 14,310-7. 

, step- 14,307. 

, tube 14,426-7. 

Windmills for pumping water 14,318-9. 

SALT, PRICE OF: (gubharayan) 15,177-81. 

SIVAN, M: R. By. Rao Sahib M. R. Ramaswami, B.A., D.I.P., A.G*R*L r 
I.A.S., Government Lecturing Chemist, Agricultural College, Coimbatore. 

Administration : , v , , 

• Board of Agriculture, the present, has outlived its usefulness. Central 
- ,\ Board Of Agrl^lture would be unwieldy (161). 

;i Co-ordination of experts, ' scheme for 161-3. 

' • organisation oif, as a unit ha© broken 'down 10,877-8. 

*(, • h ■ ■ - 

Capital », ■- 

, of land, factors trading to dkoourage (166-7). 

IdregaMed as a' safe investment (186). 

Cc-opbbation ; 


business methods (165). . . 

, ' a. • 

Crops and Crop Protection *. \ 

■ ^^ ^^^^^^ pref er able to money crops' 10,801-3 


Demonstration- 

Advertisement required (160), 10,769. 

Agricultural Department, instances of work (160-1). , 

Commercial 10.910-11, . ' 

Cultivators willing to take advice (159). . *• ’ v _ 

, should be encouraged to visit agricultural stations (160). # 

Demonstrators should concentrate, travelling allowance should be in- 
creased, numbers of should be increased (15$). 

Local advisory boards should be established (159-160). 

* — , agricultural associations are ofllrnal-riddem oo- 

operative societies and pamchayeta 10,860-5. 
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SI VAN, M. R. R. — contd. 

Education — contd. 

Coimbatore Agricultural College, Economics, agricultural, should be 

taught more thoroughly (155). 

Degree of Ruial Economy should be 

established 10,766-8, 10,907-9. 

— — - - — , honorary visitois for inspection (160). 

„ _ _ - t in< entire ol students is to join Agri- 
cultural Service (166). 

— s number of students should be increased 

U30;. 

— „ — - piactical faim training, students 

should be given (166-7). 

— - — -- - ~ , Principal of, should be regular professor 

and not a technical expert, should 
lm\c complete tontiol of all teaching 
staff (156). 

- — - - - , research and teaching should be in 

separate sections (157 ) l 10,825-9. 

- — — — - - — , teaching has not received so much 

attention as i esearch 
(154-5). 

— — - , methods of 10,892-9. 

— - - transfers, periodical, of staff from 

teaching to rese*u ch sections (155), 
10,839-45. 

Compulsion should be adopted (166), 10,784-9. 

Defects of system ol general education based on examinations (165). 
Demand for, great (166), 10,783. 

Post-gi aduate agricultural courses necessary (158). 

Private farming, reasons why agricultural students have not taken to 
(158). 

9 < ulturable waste land should be assigned to students 

by Government 10,844-52. 

School farms necessary (158). 

— _ — plots, poor organisation (158). 

Teachers, class from which drawn (156); defective training and had pay 
(165-6). 

FERlIi/IfaKRfe : * 

Adulteration, legislation necessary to prevent (164). 

Cowdung, use of as iuel decreasing (364). 

Phosphates 10,884-91. 

Finance : 

hacililies, present, ineffectiveness of 10,86G. 

Short-tenn credit should be affoided on future crop (163), 10,770-4. 
Taccavi rules, rigidity ol should be re-considered (163), 10,906. 

^Research : 

Administiative vork should not be done by scientific expeits (152), 
10,735. 

Continuity, greater, required in field experiments (151), 10,868-71. 
Co-ordination, more, necessary within the Province, between Provinces 
and between Deputy Directors and experts (151). 

9 central co-ordinating body 10,736-55, 10,837-8, 10,867, 

10,912-3. 

Dry farming requires study (154), 10,762-5. 

Duplication of, necessary 10,726-36, 10,872-4. 

Facilities for, sufficient (154). 

Irrigation and conservation of soil moisture should receive first attention 
10,793-6. 

Phosphates 10,879-90. 

Post-graduate study in each Province (152-3), 10,757. 

Proverbs (153). 

Provincial, must be 10,724-7, 10,872-4. 

Pecords of past work should be codified (153). 
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SIVAN, M, R. R . — con td. 

Rlsevrcjh — contd . 

Retned officers, facilities should be provided for work bj (163). 
Science, pure, graduates taken for research in preference to agricul- 
tural graduates (153), 10,758-62, 10,804-14, 10,830-6. 

Staff, division of, between routine and research (152), 10,756, 

, training of (152). 

Stipends for post-graduate work 10,815-20. 

Study leave m foreign countries, facilities for should be increased (151-2) 
Teaching and reseaich should be in separate sections (157), 10,823-0, 
Team work necessary 10,721-3, 

Soils: 

Alkali land, reclamation of, nob a serious problem (162). 

Culturable w r a*ste land should be auctioned (164), 10,875-6. 

Erosion (164). 

Instances of improvement (164). 

Minimum cropping value, most soils have reached (163). 

Phosphate shortage general 10,775-6, 10,888-91. 

SIVASWAMI: (flee under RAM DAS). 

SOILS: 

Alkali land, reclamation of, not a senous problem (Anstead) 9561-3, (Sivan) 
(163) . 

Analyses of, ior private peisons ( Anstead ) 10,579-85 
Cropping, effect of (Anstead) 10,526-32. 

Culturable waste land should be auctioned (Sivwn) (164), 10,875-6, 
Denudation of deforested areas not very important (Anstutd) 9579-86. 
Eiosion (Tireman) (198-9), 11,067-85, 11,114-8, 11,225-33. 

- — * — , considerable work done on (Munro) (255-6), (Sivan) (164), 
Instances oi improvement (Sivan) (164). 

Land Revenue assessment in relation to (. MacMichad ) 12,095-105. 
Minimum cropping value, most soils have reached (Sivan) (163). 
Phosphate shortage general (Sivan) 10,775-6, 10,886-91, (Ansfead) 

10,018-22. 

Puckh pear, lands coveied with, should be given to tenants assesament- 
het? (Snhhuiuyati) (540). 

Research, moie should be done ( Anstead ) 9577-8. 

Survey (Anstead) 10,015-22, 10,637-44, (MacMiclael) 12,100-1. 
Uncultivated, poor, assigned to depressed class labourers (Paddum) (318), 
12,349-71. 

Waterlogging not serious (Anstead) 9560-3, 10,501-2. 


STATISTICS s 

Accounts, farm (Anstead) 10,454-6. 

After careers of students (Anstead) 9375-0 

Agricultural indebtedness, no statistics as to (Anstead) 9464-73, 
(MacMicluiel) 12,048-53. 

Agricultural stock, not very accuiate (MacMuhaeT) (269) 

Census of cattle carelessly done; use of, a* legal ovxdeme has caused 
immense mischief (Beddi) (351), 12,762-4. 

— - — , reports (Paddison) 12,540, 

Crop estimates of paddy and cotton fairly coned (Beddi) (350-1). 
Crop-cutting experiments necessary (Anstead) (61), 

— — — — — — , carried out by Revenue Department (Ansfead) 

10,450-3. 

Cultivation and crop, are satisfactory (MacMichael) (269), 12,063, 
Economic Enquiry Committee (MacMichad) (269). 

Economic factors, cost of production, $so., none as to (Beddi) 13,1.18-24. 
Economic position, general (MacMichaet) 12,132-41. , 

Figures or areas under crops fairly accurate, except m pismMWMw 
settled tracts and mixed crops (Ans$$®$) (6 Qb d ^ ^ ^ 

TVagmentation of holdings, of, not collected (Anstmd) 9631-6, 
13,1X6-24. 

Hot always reliable (Beddi) 13,1224. 
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STATISTICS — contd 

Pattas (MacMtchael) (304) 

Puces, should be compiled by one Department (Beddi) (351) 

Provincial departments of statistics should be established ( Anstead ) (61), 
9086-8 

Rail-borne mfcei-Piovmcial tiade ( MacMtchael ) 11,873 

, trade leturns as to ciops should toe restored (Anstead) (60), 

99S4-5 

— wen 0 f motile \alue (B(ddi) (351) 

Patio between ouupicis and employes (Paddison) 12,623-7 
Reports of villages (MacMicfiael) 12,063-9 

Rural reconstruction should be undertaken by Government and not left 
to unofficial agencies (Beddi) 13,125-30 
Ryotwari more reliable than as to zammdan tracts (MacMtchael) 11 984 
Statistical section at Madias requires moio staff (instead) (61). 

Survey leports should be compulsory (Beddi) (350) 

Vital (Ifrtssdl) 14,452 

Wages, m kind, veiy difficult to assess (Paddison) 12,391-3 
— - — , Supplement als (Paddison) 32,502-14 
— Census of w iges (Paddison) 12,43545 

* 9 insufficiency of staff prevents collection of data (Paddison) 12,539-48, 

12,619-22 

Zammdan lands, statistics onh n\ ulabk in sunned areas (Beddi) 
(350) 

SUB BAR AY AN, Dr P , M.L.C , vammdai of Kumaramangalam, Madras 
Administration 

Arbxtiation necessaiy (540) 15.064-6 

Central Research Bureau under Government of India to deal with 
crops m all Provinces (537-8) 

Meetings of Provincial heads of departments with Agricultural Ad- 
viser with the Government of India (538) 

Meteorological Department of no- use to agncultunsts (538) 

Postal Department not much use to agriculturists (538) 

Piovmciahsm gradually gi owing (538) 

— — , India’s future with regard to 14,879-81 

Railways resisting not enough For tiansport of agricultural produce 
(518) 

Roads nnal pipulii*on dn not ret cue sufficient leturn for cos they 
pav Road Bind necessary (538) 

— , ln\c dotciiomUd sum they uore taken oui by local inthori- 

tus 15 280-1 
Staff mom needed (518) 

Telegiaph and wiuhss not much use to igncultimsts (538) 

A om cut tup \ r fM)inaruMss 

Alienation ol 1 mcl tm right of should be taken fiom cultivator (539), 
14,896-7 

Borrowing toi uneconomic pui poses should he made illegal 15 1911 
Causes of honoring toi mainigcs md feasts, seed, cattle and imple- 
ments (539), 14,885 

— — — , annual income of typical cultivator Rs 60, 

spends Rs 300 on marriage 14,387-93 
15 078-80, 15,230 -52 

_ — , productive and unproduttne 15 060-1 

} marriages 15,091-9 

Extent of 14 999-15 002 

Interest money lenders’ rate abnoimally high, co-opeiativo societies 
lending at lowei x ites (539) 

i^te should be controlled by legislation (339), 14,885-6, 

14,894-5 

— — — esoessm rates 15,045-7 

Minor piopcity of, guardians should be permitted to borrow upon 
foi improyements (540) 

would be analogous to pioyisions of Settled Land Act m Eng- 
land 14,898 
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SUBBARAYAN, Dr P, M L.C .— conUi 

Agrioulturat Indlbtednfsr— ( onfd 


Money lending, by lctndioids 15,045 

, dishonest account-keeping 15,017-9 

, secunty 15,056-9, 15,062-3 

, shop account 15,057-8 

Usurious Loans Act 15 050-5 


Agricultural Industries 
Basketmaking (542). 

Beekeeping, not much scope for (542) 
darting (542) 

Cotton ginning factones, cultivatois obtain seasonal employment in 
(542) 

Fruit growing, e g , mango and banana, profitable (542) 

Industrial Department should invest igite (543) 

Industries should not be moved to rural aioas (542) 

Oil pressing (542) 

Pisciculture (542) 

Poultry keeping, necessary to improve breeds (542) 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption (542) 

Salem, industries m 15,244-7 
Sericulture, not much scope for (542) 

Spinning, hand, should be encouraged by Government (542), 15,015-23 
Work, cultivators work 9 months during the vear (542) 


Agricultural Labour 

Emigration to Ceylon and Malay States 15,003-7 

— ? emigrants leturn with improved standard of life but have 

learned to drink arrack 15,156-63. 

Free allotment of land to landless labourers (543) 

Salem, m, no shortage of labour (643) 

Animal Husbandry 
Bulk, Kangayam 14,972-6, 15,213-5 

, work cattle, 14,978-9. 

Cattlebreeding (541-2), 

— — , herd of the Pattagar of Palav akottai, very remunerative, 

discoui aging miluonce of the Estate® Land Act 
14,899-904 

— — > Kangayam and Ayrshire bulls,* Sindhi cattle, dairying 

15,138-54, 

, great scope for (541) 
dess cattle necessary (542), 15,087-90 
Fodder scarcity, system to deal with, necessary (541) 

, in Salem (542) 

, dry 15,216-9 

Plough, improved, cannot be used because of smallness of di aught 
animals 14,987-71 


Destruction of 


Attracting Capital 


Agriculture must be made more piohtable (544), 14,988-98 

Improvement of land, hindrances to, Estates Land Act, fragmentation of 

holdings, lack of credit facilities, 
lack or education (545) 

— — - — , bank® will not give loan® merely on 

land mortgage 14,922-8 

— — , Estates Land Act, 1908 14,983-8 

15,081-4 

— _ — — — • — - — , provisions of 

15,100-11 

- — — — — — — permits in- 

crease of rent 
m respect of 
sinking of 
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SUBBARAYAN, Dr. P., M.L.C —canid. 

A ttracting Capital — contd. 

Profit from land 15,206-11. 

Value of land in Tiruckengode 15,248-9. 

Co-operation : 

Co-operative farming necessary to prevent sub-division of holdings (540), 
14,912-5. 

Credit societies, propaganda necessary to teach cultivator the advantages- 
of (548). 

, being worked well but require too much supervision 

(543), 14,909-11. 

— - — ; , lack of confidence in 14,905-8, 15,011-4, 15,074-7. 

^Distributive and productive societies, Government should try to develop- 

(543). 

, difficult to manage 15,260-0. 

ZEklucation by societies 15,067-73. 

Oovernment help, too much relied on (543). 

Sale of produce or stock, no societies for (543). 

legislation not necessary to compel minorities to co-operate in joint. 
Schemes for irrigation, fencing, consolidation, <&c. (544). 

C*ttf>F& : 

Money crops, groundnut and cotton 15,024-8. 

CtJXTIVATlON : - , >' 

Dry, depending on ploughing, improved plough cannot he used because- 
of poor quality of cattle 14,964-71. ; -f “ 

Productivity of the soil has increased owing to use of fertilisers 14, $52-7* 

Demonstration and Propaganda; 

^Demonstrators, more required (537). 

— , do not come from and do not understand psych 

agricultural class 14,876-8, 14,958-01. 

— silage 14,962-3. .. 

Inarms, demonstration, not very successful (587). ' 

P^iddy cultivation, single ’Sealing- denaonstrated 

(537). ^ 

Plough, improved, demonstration of (537). 

Education : 

Adult education, a great want, night schools (537). 

Attendance at agricultural schools satisfactory (536). 

Compulsory education necessary (537), 14,874-5, 15,112-24. 

, for 4 years 15,220-3. 

JCs: tension of facilities for teaching agriculture not necessary till farmers- 
laave learned three R’s (536). 

Finance, Government should spend more on rural education (537), 

, education cess not applied to education 15,112-24. 

, comparative expenditure on primary and on secondary and 

university education 15,184-90. 

Government service, agricultural students go into (536). 

, main incentive to students to study agriculture 

(536-7). 

— , more profitable than cultivation 15,228-9. 

Institutions and teachers, not sufficient for agricultural education (536), 
Middle class youths should be attracted to agriculture by being given,; 

land by Government and land-holders (537), 15,224-9. 

&afrt»*4 study should be compulsory in schools (536). 

Part-time schooling preferable, so as not to interfere with boy , i 
training in his father’s trade (544), 14,916-21. 
farms not desirable (537). 

Scteoi pfertft desirable (536). ■ .. v , : 

at agrioultural colleges not drawn from agrieui^aj;/’; 
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SUBBARAYAN, Dr, P., MX.C .—contd> 

Education — canid , 

Teachers, not sufficient for agricultural education (536). 

, for teaching agriculture, should foe drawn from agricultural 

classes (536). 

Technical knowledge of students, no attempt to improve (537). 
Universities should give special facilities for agriculture (544). 


Fertilisers : 

Artificial, value of should be demonstrated (540). 

Cowdung, use of as fuel, should be penalised and substitute fuels mad© 
available (640), 15,125-6, 

Investigation, not sufficient (540). 

Sheep penning and leaf manure 14,952-7. 

Finance : 

Improvement of land hindered, inter alia , by lack of credit facilities 

(545). 

, banks will not give loans on land 

mortgage alone 14,922-6, 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, co-operative societies similar 
to, required (539). 

T&ecavi, corruption among subordinate officials, leakage of 25 per cent., 
advances should be paid direct by Revenue Officers to 
borrowers (539), 

— , an instance of leakage 14,882-4. 

Well sinking (539). 




Holdings : 

Arbitration necessary (540), 15,064-6. 

Joint farming necessary to prevent sub-division (540). 

— •, dissatisfaction with joint family system in Malabar 

15,270-2. 

legislation necessary to prevent sub-division (539). 

— , compulsory, rather than permissive 15,085-7. 

Minors, property of, guardians should be permitted to borrow upon for 
improvements (540). 

■, analogous to Settled Land Aft in England 14,898. 


necessary to enable cultivators to use improved 



Imp 

OonsoHdatic 

implements (541). 

Prices must be lowered (541). 

Irrigation : 

1 Canal water, there should be co-operation between Agricultural and 
Irrigation Departments as to supply of (540). 

Cauvery-Mettur Project, Salem should be included in (540), 15.127-37. 
Lift irrigation, bullock power, should be developed (536), 14,866-70. 

, improved method 15,267-9. , 

Rainfall, no statement from Meteorological Office 14,980-2. 

Salem, a dry area, sinking water table, wells sunk at expense of 
cultivator 14,945-9. 
itro crops, well-irrigated 14,9504.. 

— , productivity of the soil has increased owing to use of fertilisers 

14,962-7. 

Water rate 15,194-212, 15,253-9. * 

Wells, system necessary for deepening (540). 

in some places impossible to dig 14,964-5. 

* , increase desirable 16,273. , 

under Estates Land Act rent can be raised after sinking of 

16,374-7. • 

Manure (See under Fertilisers) 
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SUBBARAYAN, Dr. P., M.L.C.— xonbd. 

"Research 

Central Research Bureau undei Government of India to deal with crops 
common to all Provinces (536) 

Cotton, improved, e g. Cambodia, should be introduced (536). 

, more could be done 14,864-5 

Indigenous theory should be investigated (536). 

Lift irrigation should be investigated (536). 

Provincial research for crops special to each Province (536) 

Salt, puce of 15,177-81 

Soils 

Prickly pear, lands covered -with, should be given to tenants assessment- 
free (540) 

Veterinary 

Department should be independent of Agricultural Department, but 
there should be a system of co-ordination (541). 

Dispensaries should be transferred to Provincial Governments (541) 

■ — , cultivators do not make full use of, owing to lack oi 

education (541) 

Legislation necessary with regaxd to notification of diseases, <fcc (541) 
Muktesar Institute, officers of, should undertake special xeseaich.es 
(541) 

Research, Jtuxther facilities necessaiy for (541) 

Vetermaiy Officei, Special with the Government of lndii, should be 
appointed (5415 

Welfare of Rural Population 

Oompaxative expenditure b\ Gov eminent on urban and luxal populations 
15,184-90 

Drink evil must be checked (545). 

— , crowded toddy shops 14,927-31. 

— , heavy cost to laboureis and cultivatois and leads to ill-health 

and crime 14,932-44 

, closing of toddy shops 15,043-4 

— — , illicit distillation, oonuption among subox dm ate staff of 

Excise Department 15,164-76 

, women and cluklien do not dunk 15,182-3 

Education of villagers m health and sanitation by Ieetuies and cinemas 
(543). 

Educated >ouths should devote then time to social amelioration (537), 
but not much inteicst being shown at piesent 14,871-3 
Income annual, ol typical cultivator Rs60 14,887-93, 15,078-SO, 
15,230-43, 15 282-3 

Standard of living and education must be raised 15,007-8 
Suivejs, economic, of topical villages should be made by Government 
(545) 

SUBSIDIARY INDUSTRIES (wf AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

SUTHERLAND, Rev. W. S, B.D , United Eioe Ohmch Mission, 
Chmgleput, Madras 

Administration * 

Panchayats, village self-government by, would probably not succeed 
13,475-8. 

— — , depressed class do not complain as to grazing axeaa under 

13,544. 

Aoricolttoal Industries 
Baekot-nsiakmg, difficult (403) 

Dee-keeping not likely to piovo profitable on the plains, but refhibeR 
mtoetigaixon (40$>* 

Cm pehtry 13,53 WWl 

hgaft 
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SUTHERLAND, Rev. W S., B.D contd 

Ac* rioultural Industries — contd 

Cultivator, average, probably does not work more than eight months 
a year (405) 

Fruit-growing uncertain (402), 13,578-83. 

Government should encourage industries connected with preparation 
of agricultural produce (403) 

Health conditions can be improved by education and propaganda (403) 
Middle schools could teach grass mat making, weaving, rop* -making, 
basket-making, poultry (402) 

Oil-pressing could be adopted by village* s (403) 

Pisciculture, not sufficient water for, m dry season (403) 

Pottery (403). 

Poultry, considerable opportunity (402) 

Road repairs (402) 

Rope-making could be developed (403) 

Sericulture, heat would be an obstacle (402), 13,587-9. 

Study of lural industries necessary (403) 

Teaching children 13,584-6, 13,595. 

Weaving taught m vocational middle school 13,515 
Women, lace-making 13,509-14. 

Agricultural Labour 

Emigration, returned emigrants of depressed classes have improved 

standards 13,487-93 

, are usually landless people 13,077-8, 


Oo-opebation 

Agricultural labourers 7 societies required (403) 

Consolidation of fragmented holdings, necessaiy spirit for has not been 
produced by oo-operative societies 13,648 
Credit societies, should do purchase and well are work (403) 

— mixed castes, controlled by caste people to exploit 

outcastes (403). 

, unsatisfactory 13,461-73 

Economics, village, no attempt made to teach 13,645-7 
Financing village sites for depressed classes J3.474 
Panchayats, vOI&ge self-governmeu^ by, would probably not succeed 
13,475-8. 

Societies not achieved their object (403). 

— . some are self-managing 13,640-4 

Supervision, more required (403), 13,469. 

Education . 

Adult education in rural tracts by lantern lectures, &c. (402). 

, adults will not attend night schools 13,420-30, 13,649-57. 

— , subsidiary occupations 13,064-70 

After-careers of agricultural students, consideration of should not carry 

, land, 18,433-61, 

18,460-6, .13,868-9. 

Compulsory, economic conditions do not favour m rural areas (404) 
Educative value of agriculture apart from practical usefulness (401 ana 
403). 13,431, 13,456-60, 13,627-8, ^ A x x . . J , 

Facilities for agricultural education not sufficient to satisfy demand 

High School at Ohingleput, English the medium of instruction in the 

higher classes 13,383-4. _ ^ 

**-, r— * — - — aQ pupils boys of the backward clans 

13,385-6. 

~ — — increasing demand for agricultural eduoft* 

tion 18,387, 13,538-40 

— — , agriculture an optional subject 1 3,390-3. 

J pupils not all Christians, some i$m 0 

landowners 13,497-9. 
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SUTHERLAND, Rev. W. B.D contd. 

Education — contd . 

High School at Chingleput, cast© and depressed classes mixed 13,505-7. 

— , agriculture and English 13,555-71. 

— « — — — ? competitive examinations 13,601-2. 

— _ _ English, time spent in learning 13,402-9. 

— — , euriiculum prescribed by Government for 

secondary school -leaving certificate 
13,626. 

help from Industrial and Agricultural 

Departments 13,629-30. 

Landlords, absentee, sons of, should be taught agriculture (40il). 

Middle Agricultural School, United Free Churcli Mission Agricultural 

School, Melrosapuram, teaching m the 
vernacular 13,378-82. 

— , a vocational school 13,388-9, 13,603-8, 

13,394-409. 

, u.E. Church Mission, Melrosapuram, 

Christians of the depressed classes 13,499. 

30 or 40 acres of land attached 13,500-4. 

— ^ weaving 13,615. 

_ — learning agriculture 13,521-8. 

_ _ — , shortage of text-books 13,529-37. 

vegetables 13,590. 

} l oca j crops 13,595-600. 

* , not a commumby centre 13,615. 

? prejudice against manual labour 13,616. 

} meetings, &c., for villagers 13,617-20. 

syllabus 13,626. 

- , help from Industrial and Agricultural 

Departments 13,629-30. 

— ? standard of teaching 13,631-9. 

Middle vernacular vocational schools to train teachers 13,449, 13,658-63. 
Moga School 13.624. 

Nature study has educative value m elementary schools (402), but 
teachers nob capable 13,481-6. 

Night schools attended chiefly by children 13,420-3. 

Non-attendance at school due to economic position of parents (404). 
Primary education; teachers should be interested in agriculture (401). 

5 vocational and literacy 13,410-1. 

} leakage of pupils after first standard 13,412-4. 

, 5 per cent attain literacy 13,415-9. 

, literacy not the first objective 13,456-60. 

Pupils not mainly drawn from classes directly engaged in farming (402). 
School farms necessary in middle and secondary schools (402). 

Schools, middle and high, should lay great emphasis on agriculture 
(401-3). 

School plots should be attached to elementary schools (402). 

Schools, rural, do not develop into community centres 13,621-3. 
Subsidiary industries should be taught (402), 13,584-6, 13,664-70. 
Teachers, supply insufficient (401). 

, salaries 13,609-12, 13.658-63. 

in rural areas should be drawn from agricultural r lasses 

(401). 

poor material 13,479. 

— , largely from rural classes 13,480. 13,609-10. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation of fragmented holdings, necessary spirit has not been pro- 
duced by co-operative societies 13,648 
Depressed classes, assignment of lands to 13,576-7. 

Kudivaram and Melwaram lights 13,437. 

? n0 incentive to improve land 13,448. 

Permanent occupancy, landloids* method ot preventing tenant obtaining 
18,572-5. 
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SUTHERLAND, Rev. W. $., B.D. - could . 

Irrigation : 

Deputed classes do nob amiplum about 13,543. 

Wells ui Gfciuglepnt 18,679-83. 

Marketing : 

Poultry (402). 

Research : 

Beekeeping (402). 

Welfare oi Rural Population : 

Olmtoh, fclie only agency in Ohmgleput wmking lor weltaie ot depressed * 
classes 13,541-2. 

Drink, intoxicating 13,494-7. 

, is increasing 13,543-55. 

, illicit distillation 13,671-6. 

Health conditions can be unproved by education and propaganda (403). 

TARIFFS. 

Protection loi Mybcuo silk (Mao) (11 and 12). 

■— - , 25 per cent, ad valorem, nnpoit duty requited 

{Jiao) 9,212-21. 

TIREMAN, The Hon. Mr. H., I.F.S., C.I.E., duel Cousmaloi of Forests, 
Madras. 

Ajuaumsuiation : 

Panchayats, forest 11,028-35, 11,097-31,109, 11,128-30, 11,144-8, 11,177- 
81, 11,213-7, 11,259-60, 11,266-72, 11,280-3. 

Animal Husbandry . 

Grazing in forests 11,086-90, 11,111-3, 11,131-8, 11,179-80, 11,242-4. 

, sheep 11,091-3. 

— , goats 11,326-7. 

, silage 3 3,182-3. 


CULJI\ AJCION . 

Coffee and tea plantations 11,278-9. • 

Shifting (198-9), 11,067-85, 11,094-6, 11,223-4. 

Education ; 

Coimbatore Forest College 11,150-3. 
Fertilisers : 

Leaf manure in forests 11,217-8. 


Forests : 

Afforestation (198), 11,050-5, 11,234-41. 

nurseries 11,273. 

Coimbatore Forest College 11,150-3, 

Conlcientes "with lyots 11,140-3. 

Department, duties of 11,028, 11,259-60. 

levenue and expenditure 11,174-80, il, 210-2. 

Miosion (198-9), 11,067-85, 11,114-8, 11,225-33. 

Firewood, more should be produced (198), 11,050-5, 11,284-41, 11,285-92. 
Fodder famine resex ves not maintained 11,056-67. 

Grazing (199), 11,041-9. 

/Fees 11,086-90; 11,111-3, 11,131-8, 11,179-80, 11,242-4. 

, Goats 11,126-7. 

, Sheep 11,091-3. 

Incendiarism 11,219-20. 

Industries 11,119-25, 

, timber 11,169-73. 

. paper, basket-making, building timber, matches, fcanmn 

ll, 189-206, 11,152-6, 11,274-7. 

— t railway sleepers 11,261-5. 
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TI REMAN, The Hon Mr, H„ I F.S , C I E —tonid 
Forests — contd 

Lantana 11,160-8 

Manure, leaf 11,217-8 

Monsoon, effect of failure of 11,207-9 

Panctiaj ats should manage grazing leseives 11 028-15, 11,097-106, 

11,128-30, 11,144-8, 11,177-81, 11,213-7 
Panehayat officer 11,100-9, 11,259-60, 11,266-72, 11,244-9, 11,280-3 
Position of, remote from agriculture 11,028 
Private enterprise, absence of 11,256 
Research 11,157-61, 11,189, 11,284 
Roads m forests 11,257-8 

Shifting cultivation (198-9), 11,067-85, 11,094-6, 11,223-4, 11,250-1 
Silage &e , staff not available for 11,182-3 

Touch between Forest and Agricultural Departments 11,036-8, 11,019-40, 
11,183-8 

Training of Officers 11,150-7 
Trees, easy growing 11,221-2 

Research 

Forests 11,157-61, 11,189, 11,284 
feoins 

Erosion (198-9), 11,067-85, 11,114-8, 11,22;> 33 


VETERINARY, (Sec AITCHISON) 

Oonfeienee of Provincial cxpeit ofhurs do suable (it* Mudahar) (705) 
Contagious -diseases, obstacles in dealing with (I£ Mudahar) (705) 

7 methods foi pi eventing spiead of successful to a 

vtn Inn lie d extent otlici wise cnius not sms 
factoiy (6 Mudahar) (4 2b) 

— — — legislation to deal with, at cost of Government 

(8 Mudahar) (428) 

™ - } undeipest (6 Mudaha'r) 13,744-7 

Control should be tiansferied to Provincial authority (JR Mudahar) (704) 
16,807 • 

Cost of feei vice excessive (S Mudahar) (42b) 

— , but would be too costly it no dmgts weie 

made, owing to ti tvellmg expenses (S 
Mudahar) 13,748-52 

Depaitmcnt, should be under Director of Aguculiuic (S Mudahar) 

(428) m oi dei to decicasc cost 11,700-1 

— — should bo undci Duectoi of Agucultuie (It Mudahar) 

(704), lb, 808-9 

— , agijcultuial demonsti atoi may attend to petty diseases 

(JR Mudahar) 17,080-6 

- — — should be independent of Agucultuial Depaitmeut, but 

theie should be a system of co-oidmaiion (Subbamyan) 
(541) 

Dispensaries, expansion of, needed Uxolhnqode) (189-190) 

should be tran&fened to Provincial Goccinmcnts (Sub- 

barayom ,) (541) 

y cultivators do not make lull use of owing to lack ol edu- 
cation (8uhbai aifan) (541) 

, under Local Boaids vtiy few and not likelv to woik woll 

(JR Mudahar) (704) 

} should be increased (It Mudahar) (704) 

~ ? touring, full use has not been made of (I? Mudahar) (704) 

ixpansion inadequate (JR Mudahar) (704) 

Indigenous treatment should be investigated and adopted (8 Mudahar) 
(428) 

Inoculation, demand for great (Aollenyode) 10,929-35 
Legislation necessary with regard to notification of diseases &c (Sub- 
bat ayan) (641) 
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V ETE R I NARY — contd 

Madura District, existing institutions m, do not solve any useiul pur- 
pose (S Mudahar) (428) 

Muktesai I istitute, officers oi, Jaouid undertake special iesear< kes (S 
Mudahar ) (54 J) 

Research into animal diseases, fuither facilities lequirod (b Mudahar ) 
(428), (It Mudahar) (705), (Subbarayan) (541) 
feel um, no difficult} with regard to supply of (R Mudahar) (705) 
bupenoi 'Veterinary Officei with Government oi: India not advisable (1L 
Mudahar) (705), (8 Mudulwur) (428) 

Touch with Provincial Agricultural Department very close (Anstead) 
9662-7 

Touring veterinary assistants used to do a good deal of castration, hut 
have been abolished (Leach) (590), 15,619-22 
Veterinary officer, fepeual, with the Government of India, should be 
appointed (Subbarayan) (541). 

WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION (See RUSSELL and 
HUTCHINSON.) 

Advance should be geneial (Anstead) 10,713-4 
Agucultural problem, not exclusively an (Mae Michael) 12,213-24 
Bombay voropared with Madias (Reddi) 12,795-805 
Broadcasting, importance of (Anstead) 9509-10 

Ohuich, the only agency u Ohmgleput working foi woifaie ol depressed 
classes (Sutherland) 13,541-2 

Communications, unsatisfactoiy, affecting marketing, education, medical 
relief (Paul) 11,595^11,611 

Comparative expenditure by Go\ernment on urban and rural population 
(Subbarayan) 15,184-90 
Complaints by ryots (Leach) 15,678-81 
Conditions of labouring class, unsatisfactory ( Liuch ) 15,709 

, m zarmndari as compaied with lyotwan 

districts (Leach) 16,685-8 
Congestion in villages (Paul) 11,614 

Co-opeiative society, supply inhumation as to economic x>ositum ol thin 
mcmbeis (Reddi) (350) 

Cultivators 7 position improving (An&tead) 9,777-9, 10,195-10,212 
Drinking water supply being improved (PaddtSbn) (315) 

— , Government supply for depressed classes (Paddu 

son) 12,395, 12,408-9 

— , often insufficient and contaminated (Reddt) (350) 

Dunk, intoxicating (Sutherland) 18,494-7, (Paddtfrori) (815) 

— ~ — , a great improvement (Padmson) 12,484-8 
— — , abkari revenue four to five crores (Paddisori) 12,616-7 

? local prohibition (Paddison) 12,682-3 

— , causes indebtedness (Anstead) 9476-9 

— , seriousness of (Pamelas and Stvasuami) (679-80) 

- — , ig> increasing (Sutherland) 13,545-55 
— illicit distillation (Sutherland) 13,671-6 

- — has spread among lower classes (Reddi) (846), 12,806-28 

Cxcise Administration Report snows a decrease (Reddi) 13,025-8 

— prohibition experiments (Reddi) 13,029-82 

, evil must be checked ( Subbarayan ) (545) 

- — , ciowded toddy shops (Subbarayan) 14,927-11 

, lie ivy cost to labourers and cultivatois and leads to ill-health ami 

mme (Subbarayan) 14,932-44 

— 5 closing of to<ldy shops (Subbarayan) 15,043-4 

, illuit distillation, corruption among suboidniate staff of Exa&o 

Department (Subbarayan) 15,164-76 

— — women and children do not drink (Subbarayan) 15,182-3 
EcUuaml men taking interest in rural aftans (Reddi) 12,783-94 
Educated youths should devote then time to social amelioration (dfwfrba- 

rayan) (537), but not much interest being shown at piesent 14,871-3 
Education of villageis m health and sanitation by lectures and cinemas 
(Subbarayan) (543), (S Mudahar) (429) 
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WELFARE OF RURAL P0PULATI0N~-6£mfd 
Emigration (MaciUichael) 11,896-905, 12,274-6, 12,333 4b, (L<ack) 15,715-24 
Emigrants, returned, have good social influence (Paddison) 12,691-3 
Employment, labouiei sometimes a slave (Lank) 15,710-4 
Famine, causing unemployment (Paddison) (310) 

Family budget not worked out (Paddison) 12,618 

hands for rural improvements should be obtained by letrenchment m 

salaries of Government servants 

(Watasimhara'iu) 15,559-68, 15,585-8 

9 cannot be obtained letienchment m 

salaries of Government servants 

(Leach) 15,725 9 

General lines, work should be along (Paul) (229) 

— , regarding irnal pioblem as a unit (Paul) 11,295-6, 11,643-5 

Health, faotois affecting (Paddison) (315) 

, condition* can be impioved by eau^auion and piopaganda 

(Sutherland) (403) 

Holdings, effect of size of (It Mudahar) (706), 16,952-3 
Hookworm (Ansteua) 9963-5 
, almost universal (Faddisori) (315) 

among people who do not weai shoes 

(Paddison) 12,410-3 
Ho-usmg, provision of (Paddison) (31 5) ? 12,376^-80 

— , by Govouiment and co-operative societies (Paddison) 12,397-407 

— j not built on piles (Paddison) 12,413-22 

— * , unfortunate results of tied cottages (Paddison) 12,642 6 

(Anstead) 9966-80 

Income, annual, of typical cultivator Rs 60 (Subbar i /an) 14,887-93, 
15,078-80, 15,230-43, 15,282-3 
Labour, conditions of (Paddison) (315) 

, as to diet no information (Paddison) 12,478-83 

Laboui of villagers foi improvement of villages (Leach) 15, 6661-71 
Land levoime, a largo part of should be devoted to impioving conditions 
of rural population (It Mudahar) (09S) 16,840-2 
Local bodies, woik of, for rural bettenment (STarasimhara/u) 15,490-502 
Maternity, conditions of (Paddison) <.5x5) 

, difficulty in providing women worker* with maternity benefits 

(Paddison) 12,6686 

Nightsoil as manure ($ Mudahar) 13,860 3 

Non-official work helped by officials (Paid) (2*9), 11 296 7, 11,436-8, 

11,479—84 

Organisation of educated persons foi social woik (Anstead) (37) 
Panohayats, village, have mide a good beginning (Teach) 35,639 4b 
.xi t elected (Leach) 15,730-5 

, should be encouraged {War a similar am) 15,537-58, (Anstead) 

(37), 9396-403 

Pessimism as to outlook for poor people (instead) 10,130-1 

Population not mereismg {Anstead) 10 21S-27 

Post Office swings bank ouldci mu e limit (Ansitady 9504 8 

Public spirit, la<3c of (Beddi) 12,984 9 

Tteaeation (Paddison) (315) 

Reforms of 1919 have not iPe red agncultuial outlook (ItfdJi) 12 774-^ 
Rural congestion not being nluvol by expaiis on of indu^tiKs (Paldi^on) 
12,690 

Rural ocononius 'dudy of would not serve an> purpose (Beddi) 32 779 S2 
Rural rcc onvtuuiion should be undertaken k* Government aaid not loft to 
unofficial igencies (Beddi) 13 125-30 
S imitation, village (Paul) 11,612-3 
S iv mgs certificates, importance of (Anstead) 9511 8 
Blight raimfeetation of desire for improvement (Tiadi) 15,623-9 
St md ml of life (MacMicha-V) 11,893 5 

, 9 with lefeienco Lo fragmentation ( UacMichael) 12,009-14 

and of education must be laised (Subbarayan) 15,007-8, 

(lieddi) 12,771-3 ; 1 ' 

, desne bv educated persons foi higher standard (Beddi) 

1 2 927-31 

— ? nifluente of waj service (Beddi) 12,932-3 
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WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION — contd 
Surveys, economic, should he earned out (B Mudahar) (707), 
(MacMishael) 12,285-6 

should he conducted by Government (8 Mudahar) 

(42$) 

j of typical villages (8ubbamyan) (545) 

, should not be undertaken for a decade (Beddi) (350) 

Thrift essential ( MacMichael) 11,826-7, 11,892-3, 11,985-8, 12,003-8 

3 examples of extravagance (Mat Michael) 12,247-57 

. — I s there a margin on vhioh to save (MacMithael) 

12 , 258^63 

University students, ignorance of social conditions (Paul) 11,475-8 
Village, average, 1 as no club, recreation ground, hospital, road, post office 
or public library (Beddi) (350) 

Voluntary -workers (Bamda*> and Swaswami) 16,655-7, 15,717 20, (I? 
Mudahar) 16,954-60 

Wages, effect of, on standard of living (Padduon) 12 556-68 

, annual earnings ( Paddison ) 12,649-55 

*, jail food allowance (Paddison) 12,656-$ 

, relation between nourishment and liability to disease (Paddison) 

12,660-1 

Water supply good (Anstead) 9959-65 

Young Men’s Christian Association, work ot (Paul) 11,299, 11,416-9, 
11,449-50, 11,532-9, 11,566 
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GLOSSARY. 


Ayacut 

Chaprasi 
Charka 
Chen • 

Cholam 

Chuklars 

Cumbu 

Dal . 
Darkhast . 
Dhoby 
Dhoti • 


Faslx . 


Dumb 


J amabandi 

Janmi 

Jatka ponfr 

Kadim 

Kalam 

Kanam 

Kanamdar 

Kangam . 

Karnam 

Kichilisamba 

East 

Koduval 

Koran 

Kudxmaramat Act 
Kudivaram 


Kudivaram right 


The land irrigable by an irrigation work. 

Peon (a messenger m the employ of Government). 
Indigenous spinning wheel 

Segregated portion of a village inhabited by low 
class people 

The large millet, a very common food grain. (Sor- 
ghum vulgare) 

Cobblers 

A small millet (Penm$etum tyfthaideum) 

A generic term for pulses 
Application for a grant of waste land 
Washerman 

A garment for the lower part of the body consisting 
of one long piece 

The revenue year beginning on the 1st of July and 
ending on the 30th June 

A grant by the Government of land free from land 
revenue or on favourable terms or of the land reve- 
nue on a specified piece of land 

An annual account of lands held m a village and the 
amount of land revenue due on them 
The name given in Malabar to the registered holder 
of land on ryotwart tenure. 

Pony for light vehicle. 

$ 

A system of land tenure m Mysore. 

A local measure for grains which varies from district 
to district 

A tenure m Malabar partaking of the nature of both 
a mortgage and a lease 

A person who holds land under a janmi on Kanina 
tenure 

A labour recruiter. 

A village accountant 
A variety of paddy 
Land revenue assessment. 

Indigenous chaff cutter 
Mahommedan Scripture 

An Irrigation Act providing for the repair of irri- 
gation works by villagers themselves 
Popularly used to denote the share of the produce 
of land to which the tenant who cultivates it is 
entitled as against the landholder 
Occupancy right m land. 


Lanka 


Island. 


Manawari 

Manama 

Maulvi 

Measure (Padi) . 
Melwaram . 


Dependent on rams 
A Hindu Goddess 

A person learned m Mahommedan Law 
A measure of capacity varying from distnct to 
district 

Popularly used to denote the share of the produo© 
of land due to a landholder from his tenant who 
cultivates the land 



GLOSSARY. 


Mirasidai* . . . Historically denotes an inhabitant of a village who 

has a preferential right to waste land in^ it. Now 

generally nsed to denote any landholder in a ryot- 
wari village. 

Mote * . . - An indigenous water lift. 

Munsif . . . Judge or the lowest court with civil jurisdiction. 

Nayttdu . * .A farming class, 

Panchangamdar . Hindu Priest, 

Panchamas . . A class of outcasts* 

Panchayat . . Literally a Committee of five. Used to describe an 

association of any number of persons instituted for 
objects of an administrative or judicial nature. 

Pancbayatdar . « Member of the Panchayat. *. 

Pandit . . * Hindu title, strictly speaking applied to a person 

versed in the Hindu Scriptures. T * 


Pariah (see Panchamas) 


Pattadar 

Pattagar 

Peishcush 


Peth . 
Picottah (see 
Podu 

Pongal 

Poonac 

Poramboke 


Purobit 


Sari . 

Sindiwahi . 
Shandy or Sandi 
Sastras 
Sowcar 

Taecavi 

Tahsildar . 

Tamasha . 
Taratn 
Tharwad , 
Thenai 
Tope . 

Vaidyan 

Vetti 

V erumpattamd ars 


Mote). 


. The written demand issued annually for the land 
revenue due in respect of ryotwari land (or for the 
rent due to a landholder from certain of his tenants 
under Madras Act I of 1908), 

. Registered holder of ryotwari land. 

* Honor afic title given to the chief by the tribesmen* 

. Permanent assessment of revenue payable to Govern- 
ment by zamindars or other landholders holding 
under a sanad-i-milkiyat-i-istimrar issued under 
the Madras Permanent Settlement Regulation, 
XXV of 1802. 

. Large village. 

. Land cleared from thicket and prepared for shifting 
cultivation. 

, Hindu festival. 

Oil-seed cake. 

Land at the disposal of the Government set apart for 
any Government or other public purpose.. 

A measure of capacity varying from district to 
district. 

Family priest. 

A coarse millet (Eleusme coracana). 

Indian dress for women. 

Name of a furnace used for boiling sugarcane juice. 

Weekly market. 

The Hindu Scriptures. 

Moneylender* 

Advances made by Government to cultivators for 
agricultural purposes. 

An officer in charge of a tahsil (a local revenue divi- 
sion of a district). 

Carnival. 

Quality of land. 

A family (in Malabar). 

Italian Millet ( Setaria Italica ). 

A plantation of trees. 

Village doctor. 

A village menial. • v* 

Tenants at will, lowest class of tenant liable tpJj# 
evicted at the end of the year. . ' 
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